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| tedoubled and unremitting vigour, we 


. 94 { 892 +067 HR H0D9-D007 $90" 95 307 eee 
T is with extreme e regret Sas we fd 

ourſelves under the neceſſity of apo- 
logizing for the late appearance of the 
preſent Volume. In conſequence of 
Mx. DopsLty's advanced time of life 
(whoſe zeal and aſſiduity in effecting a 


regular publication of many preceding 
volumes will not, we truſt, be forgotten 


by the Public) we have been unwil- 


lingly compelled to engage with a new 
Publiſher, atid that too at a period when 
the Volume ought to have been actually 
in the preſs, Reduced to the unpleaſant 


alternative, either of relinquiſhing the 


Work entirely, or of proſecuting it with 


heſitated not a moment to adopt the 
latter determination; : but it was im- 
poſſible to form a contract, and ſettle 
arrangements of ſome extent, without 
incurring a conſiderable delay. 
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PREFACE. 


The zünclüre; too, was oeculiarlyy un- 
Bees to the recovery of our loſt 

time. Such was the importance of the 
ſubjects to be treated in the Hiſtory of 
1791, that we could not in conſcience 
run them over lightly, nor confuſe them 
by an affected brevity. I he parliament 
of this year was inceſſantly occupied by 
buſineſs of the utmoſt conſequence, not 
only to the individual intereſts of Great 
Britain, but to the general balance of 
power, as well in Europe as the Eaſt 
Indies, both which demanded not a 
little introductory explanation. We have 
alfo taken more than common pains to 
draw, from a minute compariſon of dif- 
ferent authorities, a more faithful repre- 

ſentation, than any before given, of the 
diſpute between Mr. Fox and Mr. Buxkx, 

becauſe it has been productive of a pow 
erful influence on our domeſtic affairs, 

and becauſe we conſider it leſs as a 

breach between two friends, than as 4 
political ſchiſm, mvplying public prin- 
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ciples of che firſt magnitude. But TIE 
all, that great conſtitutional queſtion, the 
abatement or non- -abatement of I mpeach - 
ments on a diſſolution of parliament, 
ſeemed to require the minuteſt inveſtiga- 
tion. Not merely confining ourſelves to 
the ſtatement of the principal arguments 
advanced in parliament upon this long- 
agitated queſtion, we have traced the 
matter a little higher, : and have had re- 


7 courſe to the Rolls of Parliament for in- 

þ formation, from whence we have ſpared 

L no labour to colle& what we flatter our- 

5 ſelves may a little tend to the elucida- 
5 tion of an intereſting conſtitutional 

5 point, as well as of a remarkable period 

- in Engliſh Hiſtory. In addition to theſe 

0 impediments, which the nature of the 
5 79 ſubjects threw in our way, an unforeſeen 
5 __ circumſtance of ſome moment ſtill fur- 

0s ther retarded us. After our State Papers 

a were printed, two material articles in 
4 them (the Declaration of the King of 
E F. rance on n his leaving Paris, and the An- 4 E 
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The jandire; too, was peculsiys un- 
| b to the recovery of our loſt 
time. Such was the importance of the 
| ſubjects to be treated in the Hiſtory of 

1791, that we could not in conſcience 
run them over lightly, nor confuſe them 
by an affected brevity. The parliament 
of this year was inceſlintly occupied by 
buſineſs of the utmoſt conſequence, not 
only to the individual intereſts of Great 
Britain, but to the general balance of 
power, as well in Europe as the Eaſt 
Indies, both which demanded not a 
little introductory explanation. We have 
alfo taken more than common pains to 
draw, from a minute compariſon of dif- 
ferent authorities, a more faithful repre- 
ſentation, than any before given, of the 
diſpute between Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke, 
becauſe it has been productive of a pow- 
erful influence on our domeſtic: affairs, 
and becauſe we conſider it leſs. 5 4 
breach between two friends, than as "i 
political ſehiſm, plying public prin- 
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ciples of this firſt magnitude. But TIPS 
all, that great conſtitutional queſtion, the 
abatement or non- -abatement of Impeach - 
ments on a diſſolution of parliament, 
ſeemed to require the minuteſt inveſtiga- 
tion. Not merely confining ourſelves to 
the ſtatement of the principal arguments 
advanced in parliament upon this long- 
agitated queſtion, we have traced the 
matter a little higher, : and have had re- 


f courſe to the Rolls of Parliament for in- 

. formation, from whence we have ſpared 
no labour to collect what we flatter our- 

k ſelves may a little tend to the elucida- 
IH tion of an intereſting conſtitutional 

— point, as well as of a remarkable period 

- in Engliſh Hiſtory. —In addition to theſe 

e | impediments, which the nature of the 
25 ſubjects threw in our way, an an unforeſeen | 
— cCircumſtance of ſome moment ſtill fur- 
ſs ther retarded us. After our State Papers 
a were printed, two material articles in 
1 them 0 the Declaration of the King of 


„ F. rance on his leaving Paris, and the An- 
es „ 2 ſwer 
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ſwer of the National Afembly) which 
had been copied from the beſt Engliſh 
thannels of information, were found to 
be ſo extremely mutilated and inaccurate, 
ſo fabricated for the worſt purpoſes of 


fraud, that we could not, confiſtehr with 
our duty to the . Permit the Vo- 


tranſlation of them, and profiling ſome 
introductory obſervations; a taſk, in the 

performance of which a greater portion 
of time was unavoidably conſumed, than 
could well be ſpared. 
Such were the difficulties which we 
had to encounter, and the diligence 
which we have employed to furmount 
them, in the hiſtory of the current year. 
But we had alſo a heavy arrear in the 
affairs of the Netherlands, and the North 
and North-Eaſt of Europe. We omit= 

ted the whole of this ſubject in our laſt 

1 Volume, partly from neceſſity and partly 

| from choice; for we view the progrellive 

Ty a of all the belligerent powers, 

during 
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during the campaigns of 1790 and 
1791, as png connected train of eyents z 
to which, notwithſtanding many ſubſe 
quent battles of extraordinary carnage, 
the firſt gpeping was made by the death 
of the emperor Joſeph, in the beginning 
of the former year. We know the dif- 
ficulty of this part of our taſk, and our 
Readers have had occaſion to know it 
too, in the frequency of our complaints 
reſpecting the poverty, confuſion, and 
contradiction of our materials, from the 
banks of the Dnieper, the Nieſter, and 
the Panube. We are ſure, however, that it 
is no departure from modeſty to ſay, that 
the Reader will find here a more intelligi- 


ble, copious, and fair account than he has 


yet ſeen of events ſo ſeriouſly. affecting | 
the balance of Europe i in that quarter, 

We had prepared, and it. part actually 
printed for this Volume (though already 
ſwelled beyond its uſual ſize) a narratiye 
of the Poliſh revolution to the end of 


17913 ; but an mature conſideration” we ow 
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bare 
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have chought it beſt to poſtpone this, 
together with the Hiſtory of France, to 
the enſuing Volume.” Our reaſons of ex- 
pediency for this diſtribution will be 
found at the end of our IXth Chapter 4 
and we truſt they will prove ſatisfactory. 
We do not, therefore, mean to offer any 
apology on this head; and we hope to 
have little occaſion for apologics of any 
kind in future, as we are taking mea- 
ſures to bring forward our publication 
by degrees to the current year. R 
The Volume for 1792 is already in the 
preſs, and in ſuch a ftate of forwardneſs 
as to enable us to promiſe it early in the 
following winter. But while we uſe every 
poſſible exertion to regain the 'ground 
which we have loſt, we ſhall not relax 
in our uſual endeavours, to ſelect with | 
diſcrimination, and narrate with fidelity, | 
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Retroſpetive wiew of the affairs of the Netherlands in the ytars 1789 and 
1790. Emperor aboliſhes all the ancient privileges and immunities of Bra- 
bant, which increaſes the emigration of the principal 'inhabitants to thi 
neighbouring countries in a prodigious degree. Several decrees at length 
i//ſued againſt emigration, and the novility and clergy charged lo return under 
the penalty of forfeiture ; but this proclamation produces no fcb. City and 

| lordſhip of Breda ſeem to become the head-quarters of the emigrants, Va- 
rious cauſes which induced the neighbouring governments, as well as their 
fubjefs at large, to be much intereſted in favonr of the Netherlanders. Em- 
peror ſequeſtrates all the abbeys in Brabant, and appoints civil officers for 
the adminiſtration of their revenues. Impolicy of this meaſure. Conſpiracy 
in Bruſſels for blowing up the houſes of the Counts Dalton and Trautmanſ- 
dorff, and the ſeizure of that city, fortunately diſcovered. States of Bra- _ 
bant, aſſembled at Breda, vote themſelves a regular and legal aſſembly, and 
paſs a ftrong remonſtrance to the Emperor, which they ſend by exprefs 10 
Vienna. Letter from the Archbiſhop of Malines to the Pope. Infurgents 
commence hoſtilities on the borders of Dutch Flanders, aubere they take the 


: forts Lille, &c. General Count Schroeder difpatched with a ſtrong body of 
TIS Imperial troops to repreſs the inſurgents, who retreat to the ſmall town. of 
Turnhout, Action at Turnhout, in which the Auſtrians are defeated with 
much loſs, Faults charged upon Schroeder*s conduct, who it firipped of his 
military commands, and recalled to Germany. Indignation of the Emperor 
at this defeat. Savage cruelties charged upon the Auftrians at Turnhout. 

Vol. XXXIII. | 4 Wh, 
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T his ſucceſs ſerves as a general ſignal for the recal of the exiles, who now 
. burſt into the frontiers on every ſide, and aſſume the name f the Patriotic 
Army. Cauſes why the great exertions of the Generals Dalton and Bender 
produce no ſuitable effect. Extreme cowardice and profligacy of the veteran 
ſoldiers in the Netherlands, to be attributed entirely to the laxity of diſcipline 
in awhich they had been long indulged, through the miſtaken policy, and by 
the abſolute command of Joſeph. Auſtrians continually defeated, and the ac- 
tions very bloody. General Bender's unſucceſsful attack upon Tirlemont, 
where great flaughter and many cruelties are ſaid to have taken place. Great 
caution to be objerved in receiving as fats the horrible accounts of cruelty 
now publiſhed, Severe encounter in the open field, in which General 
Arberg is defeated by the Patriots. Army ſaved by the gallantry of the 
regiment of Bender. Prince of Anhalt Deſſau killed. Chent recovered from 
the Auſtrians, after a courſe of ſevere conflicts which laſted ſome days, by a 


«© 


handful of the Patriotic troops, Conciliatory declaration iſſued by the Emperor : 
to the inhabitants of the Low Countries. Sovereign authority aſſumed by the ] 
States of Flanders; who declare the Emperor to have forfeited all right 0 
and title to it. Signal and unaccountable expulſion of General Dalton and ( 
the Auſtrians from Bruſſels by a body of the burghers. That general ob- t 
liged to capitulate, and to evacuate the town directly with the remainder 9 I 
hzs troops. Moderation, good temper, and excellency of conduct, obſerved 0 
the inhavitants of Bruſſels in this revolution. General Dalton abandons t 
Namur, and retires with the remains of his baffled troops towards Luxem- 0 
burgh. Count Cobentzel font from Vienna to endeavour to reconcile matters. v 
Ultimatum of. the States of Brabant. AX of union offenſive and defenſive t 
. betaveen the States of Flanders and Brabant ; which is ſoon acceded to by c 
all ibe other provinces, except Limboung. 11! effetts produced in the Nether- t 
lands by the example of France, and the induſiry of the diſciples to its new 2 
loctrinet. Feederal union formed between the provinces ; the confederacy to T 
be diſtinguijhed by the appellation of the United Belgic States. Ill ſucceſs tl 
of the Brabanters in their unjuſt attack upon Limbourg. Citadel of Ant- 0 
<verp taken, Engliſh wolunteers, and a Britih legion formed. Diſcord and t 
fuctian appear early in the new commonwealth, and ſoon diftra&t all the 11 
operations of government. Loſe by their ill conduct and diſſentions the friend- t. 
hip and protection of the allied powers. Luft of poavber, and the contention * 
for it, the great ſources of diſcord, and of all the evils that fell upon the fc 
country. Some account of the principal parties. Patriotic afſembly in Bruſ- d 
fels bears no ſmall reſemblance to the Jacobin Society in Paris. Death of m 
the Emperor. Memorial from Leopold on his acceſſion, produces no effect. Of 
Some account of General Vander Merſth > he is appointed Generaliſſimo by ti 
his officers, but Congreſs refuſe to confirm the nomination.. Vander Merſeb in 
erreſts the deputies who are ſent to the army by the Congreſs; and iſſues a Ne 
declaration to the people. Violent reſolves of the officers. Appearances of a de 
civil war. Army abandons their general, who is ſent priſoner to the caſtle di 
ef \Antwerp. Diſcontents increaſe to the higbeſt pitch. Government loſe ar 
all reputation, and fail in raiſing money at home and abroad, Towns of al 


Flanders refuſe to aid Brabant in an expedition againſt the Auſtrians. 
Confternation of Congreſs on receiving notice that the King of Pruſſia had 
5 acknow- 
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| acknowledged Leopold as Duke of Brabant. Propoſals for raiſing a great 


patriotic army come to nothing. 


Manifeflo of the Emperor, Speedy down- 


fall of the Congreſs evident ; yet they obſtinately perſevere in carrying on a 
fruitleſs war on the borders, notwithſtanding all the repreſentations of the 
mediating powers, Convention at the Hague between the mediating powers 
and the Empgror, by which a new conſtitution is granted to the Auſtrian 


Low Countries, 


Obtinacy of the Congreſs flill continuing, General Bender 


advances to Bruſſels, at whoſe approach they diſperſe, and fly, in the utmoſt 


terror, to the neighbouring countries. 


Brabant, 


HE French revolution, with 
other momentous affairs, 
which have ſo deeply engaged the 
attention of the public, and particu- 
larly the former, which has, in a leſs 
or greater degree, been the means 
of ſpreading conſternation and alarm 
through almoſt every ſtate in Eu- 
rope, have been the involuntary 
cauſes which delayed for ſo long a 
time the purſuit of our obſervations 
on the broils, troubles, dangers, and 
war, in which our near neighbours, 
the Netherlanders, have been ſo 
deeply involved. During that in- 
terval, after bravely recovering, 
and for a time as bravely ſupport- 
ing their liberty, they ſhewed 
themſelves in the iſſue incapable 
of retaining the precious acquiſi- 
tion, and of rendering the bleſſing 
in any degree permanent. When 
the foreign yoke was caſt off, no 
wiſe, diſintereſted, and equitable 
form of government being in rea- 
dineſs to ſupply its place, but every 
man purſuing the vain imaginations 
of his own heart, diſcord and fac- 
tion, with their numerous train of 
internal diforders and evils, like 
noxious weeds in a rich but aban- 
doned ſoil, ſprung up with ſuch rapi- 
dity, that they ſoon filled the void, 
and left no room for the growth of 
any thing uſeful or valuable. 
We deſcribed in a former vo- 


| Inauguration of Leopold as Duke of - 


lume * the diſmay and deſolation 
which the harſh government. of 
Trautmanſdorff, with the military 
executions of Dalton, operating un- 
der the imperious mandates and in- 
flexible diſpoſition of Joſeph the 
Second, had ſpread through the 
Netherlands ; and took notice, at 
the ſame time, of the great emigra- 
tion of the ſuperior orders of the 
people to the adjacent countries, 


which was taking place in the ſum- 


mer of 1789. This emigration 
was particularly increaſed in conſe- 
quence of the decree iſſued by the 
emperor towards the end of June 


in that year, by which the conven- 


tion of the ſtates of Brabant, then 
fitring, was ſuppreſſed, or diſſolved; 
the council ft Brabant aboliſhed ; 
all the articles of the joyeuſe entree 
revoked; a new ſupreme council, 
compoſed of - members appointed 
by himſelf, eſtabliſhed at Malines 
for the conduct of the public buſi. 


neſs; and thus, fo far as it was in 


his power to govern futurity, were 
all the rights, privileges, and immu» 
nities of that great and flouriſhing 
province for ever annihilated. 

The exiles ſoon became very nu» 
merous along the frontiers, but were 


more particylarly fo in the lordſhip 
and neighbourhood of Breda (lying 


in the dominion of Holland, and a 


patrimony belonging to the prince 


* Vol. xxxi. P* 37 to p · 82. 
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of Orange) which they ſeemed to 
conſider as their head - quarters; 
nor was the emigration long con- 
fined to the nobility, clergy, and 
people of property, for they were 
continually joined by great num- 
bers of the moſt active and reſolute 
young men from the different pro- 


vinces, all perceiving their own 


fate to be involved in that of Bra- 
bant. This latter claſs of emigrants 
could have had no other object in 
view than that of being ready at 
Hand to ſupport their ſuperiors by 
their perſonal ſervice in whatever 
efforts they ſhould make for the re- 
demption of their country ; while it 
is not to be imagined but that they, 
on the other hand, provided freely 
for the ſupport and maintenance of 
thoſe patriotic refugees, on whoſe 
future exertions and courage all 
their hopes muſt have gener 
reſted. The government were ſo 
ſlack in the beginning in taking 


any meaſure to check the emigra- 
tion, that it ſeems probable they 


deemed it a fortunate circumſtance, 
that the country was thus cleared, 
without any trouble, of ſo great a 
number of diſaffeted perſons ; but 


as they became formidable on the 


frontiers, this political idea was 

erceived too dangerous to be ad- 
wo to, and the conduct was aC- 
cordingly changed. Severe decrees 
were then iſſued againſt N 
tion; the magiſtrates were forbid- 
den to grant paſſports; and the 


exiled nobles and clergy were 


charged by proclamation to return 
within a limited time, under the pe- 
nalty of forfeiture. Theſe decrees 
produced no effect. The magiſ- 


trates were themſelves too much 
intereſted in the common caule, to 
lay any reſtraint, which could poſſi- 


bly be avoided,- upon thoſe who 


were diſpoſed to take a more active 
part in it; while the nobility and 
clergy laughed at the threat of for- 
feiture, which they well knew no 
compliance could avert, if the em- 
peror had power ſufficient to infli& 
the penalty; and to ſubje& their 
perſons as well as their eſtates, 
without any reaſonable ground or 
motive for ſuch a riſque, to his ca- 
pricious and arbitrary will, they 
could conſider only as abſolute inſa- 
nity. 

The emigration accordingly con- 
tinued as freely as it had done be- 
fore, and conſiderable bodies of 
men aſſembled, and were daily aug- 
menting, on different points of the 
frontiers. Indeed, nothing leſs than 
a powerful army, poſſeſſed of nu- 
merous and well-choſen poſts and 
garriſons, could in any degree bave 
eſfectually reſtrained emigrations 
from provinces ſo peculiarly ſituated 
as theſe are; ſo open on all fides ; 
their noble fortreſſes, as we have 
formerly ſhewn, being long fince de- 
ſtroyed, through the crooked, weak, 
and diſhoneſt policy of Joſeph; conſi- 
dering likewiſe, the freedom of in- 
tercourſe which their innumerable 
rivers and canals afford with all the 
neighbouring countries; and that 
uncommon variety of unconnected 
ſtates and ſmall governments with 
which they are every where ſur- 
rounded, 'To which may be add- 
ed, the ſtrong diſlike and jealouſy, 
with which the dangerous ambition, 
the violent attempts, with the ever- 
reſtleſs and inſidious policy of Jo- 
ſeph, had inſpired all the neighbour- 


ing powers, who were eager to ſeize 


any opportunity that offered, for 
lowering his pride and interrupting 
his deſigns. And while the govern- 
ing powers in the adjoining ſtates 
were, from motives of policy, thus 

| favour- 
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favourably diſpoſed to the Nether- 
landers, their ſubjects, from long 
habits of commercial intercourſe, 
ties of blood and affinity, private 
friendſhips, and above all, a gene- 
ral commiſeration of the wrongs 
which they ſuſtained, were ſtill much 
more ſincerely and zealouſly inte- 
reſted in their behalf, generouſly 
affording them, in theſe days of 
their tribulation, every kindneſs, 
aſſiſtance and protection in their 
power. 

A meaſure purſued by general 
Dalton, of drawing detachments 
from different garriſons to parade 
through and ſcour ſome parts of the 
country which were deemed the 
moſt diſaffected, with orders to take 
up all ſuſpected perſons, together with 
all thoſe whom they were pleaſed to 
conſider within the deſcription of 
idle vagabonds, the application of 
which reſted entirely with them- 
ſelves, produced as little good effect 
as moſt of the other plans adopted 
by that commander had long done; 
ſerving only to fill the priſons with 
unhappy perſons, who were cut off 
from all means and hopes of re- 
dreſs, and to increaſe to the higheſt 
poſſible pitch that general odium 
and abhorrence with which the 
Auſtrian government and miniſters 
were regarded. 

In the mean time the emperor, 
glad of the favourable opportunity 
which was now preſented, of recur- 
ring to his old and darling ſyſtem 
of equeſtration, and, at the ſame 
time, judging rightiy, that much of 


the ferment in the Low Countries 


proceeded from the clergy, and ftill 
more particularly from the abbots, 
he iſſued a decree to ſequeſtrate all 


the abbeys of Brabant, and appoint- 


ed civil officers for the adminiſtra- 
tion of their revenues, We have, 


its nature, a very 


[s 
in our former accounts of the diſ- 
putes between that prince and the 
people of theſe provinces, ſhewn, 
that along with great eſtates, the 
abbots, by the long-eſtabliſhed con- 
ſtitution of Brabant, poſſeſſed a 
large ſhare in its «yr and 
government; and what rendered 
them ſtill more formidable, they 
poſſeſſed an unbounded influence on 
the minds of the people, Under 
theſe circumſtances it appears too 
evidently to admit almoſt of a queſ- 
tion, that nothing could have been 
more ill-judged and impolitic, in 
ſo very critical a juncture, than this 
meaſure of violence. But ſuch 
ſhort- ſighted, raſh, and improvident 
meaſures of policy were too com- 
mon in the conduct of this monarch, 
for any particular inſtance, at this 
time, to excite much notice. 
The peculiarly characteriſtic tem- 
per of the people, long brooding in 
ſullen filence over the contempla- 
tion of their injuries, which ſerved 
to render them the more determined 
in their reſolves, the more dange- 
rous in their deſigns, and the more 
implacable in their reſentments, 
when urged to the laſt extremity, 
now began to diſplay its effect in 
the worſt manner, A conſpiracy, 
in which it was ſuppoſed, and from 
reat number of 


perſons muſt have been concerned, 


was formed and conducted in the 


very ſeat of government, and in 
the heart of the capital city of Bruſ- 
ſels ; the deſign reaching to under- 
mine the houſes of count Traut- 
manſdorff and general Dalton, toge- 
ther with the guard-houſe, and to 
blow theſe buildings, with their poſ- 
ſeflors, into the air with gunpows - 
der. During the confuſion occa- 
ſioned by this exploſion, the deſign 
extended to the ſeizure of the ar- 


[4] 3 ſenal, 


6] 


ſenal, of the city-gates, and to the 
admiſſion of ſeveral ſmall bodies of 
emigrants, who were to be prepared 
and at hand for the purpoſe. 'The 
fortunate diſcovery of this new gun« 
powder plot, which was laid in the 
month of Auguſt, and intended to 
be ſpeedily carried into execution, 

ſſibly ſaved that beautiful city 
From 4 reduced to a heap of 
rubbiſh. Above twenty of the ſup- 

ſed conſpirators were immediate- 
[> taken up, and the number would 
undoubtedly have been much in- 
creaſed, and a long ſucceſſion of 
ſevere puniſhments enſued, if the 
intervention of the coming troubles 
had not ſpeedily put an end to that 
and to all fimilar enquiries. 

About the middle of September, 
the duke d' Aremberg and d'Urſel, 
with the other nobles who had re- 
tired to Breda, being now joined by 
the primate, the archbiſhop of Mech- 


lin or Malines, as head of the 


clergy, and by moſt, if not all, the 
ſtates of Brabant, both civil and 
eccleſiaſtical, as well as by the mem- 
bers of the lately ſuppreſſed high 
council, they adopted a meaſure 
which was well to be conſidered as 
a prelude to the moſt deciſive con- 
ſequences. They conſtituted and 
declared themſelves to be the regu- 
lar and legal aſſembly of the ſtates 
of that province, endowed with all 
the powers which they at any time 
8 poſſeſſed, and in that cha- 

P 3 Þ racter unanimouſly paſſed 

WS 2 ſtrong remonſtrance to 
the emperor ; which was ſent off 
expreſs to Vienna, In that piece, 
after lamenting with the moſt me- 
lancholy regret, the ſad neceſſity 
which compelled them to aſſemble 
in a foreign land, under the deplo- 
rable character of a baniſhed legiſ- 
lature, they entered, with a freedom, 
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which could not but be galling and 
er in the extreme to a man of 

is temper and diſpoſition, into a 
rigid examination of various parts 
of his conduct. They ſtated, in 
clear and expreſs terms, the rights 
and privileges which the province 
of Brabant had enjoyed from the 
moſt remote times; rights ſanc- 
tioned, confirmed, and extended by 
a long ſucceſſion of ſovereigns ; they 
reminded him, without ceremony, 
of the ſolemn oaths by which he was 
himſelf bound to maintain and de- 
fend them; and then repreſented, 
with as little ſcruple, the wanton 
and oppreſſive infractions of them, 
with the lawleſs and ſhameful ſub. 
verſion of their conſtitution, which 
had taken place during his reign. 
They concluded with a declaration, 


S That inheriting the loyalty and the 


« ſpirit of their anceſtors, although 
« they were ready to ſacrifice their 
« lives and fortunes for the proſpe- 
« rity and glory of their ſovereign, 
ce they were by no means prepared 
« for a daſtardly and perfidious 
« ſurrender of thoſe rights which 
« they held in truſt for their fellow 
« citizens and their poſterity ; they 
« therefore earneſtly adjured him, 
„ that by an immediate revocation 
« of his illegal edits, and rein- 
« ſtatement of the province in its 
ce rights, he would abſolve them 
« from the cruel neceflity, which 
ce the moſt ſacred duties muſt im- 
« poſe upon them, of an appeal to 
« God and their ſwords.” 

This manifeſto, (which it truly 
in all points is) if the circumſtances 
and fituation of the reſpective par- 
ties is thoroughly conſidered, will, 
perhaps, appear among the boldeſt 
meaſures which hiſtory has preſent- 
ed to us, as having been adopted 
by any ſimilar body of men. TO 

form 
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form a due eſtimate of its degree, it 
will be neceſſary to keep in view 
the immeaſurable diſparity of power 
between the parties, and to con- 
fider the immenſe landed property 
which the ftates themſelves and 
their adherents ſtaked upon this 
deciſion. If they failed, their great 
eſtates, their ancient hereditary 
titles, honours and dignities, were 
loſt for ever, themſelves baniſhed 
from their country and conſidered 
as outlaws, and their poſterity ſcat- 
tered over the earth without home 
or name. While, to render the 
meaſure ſtill more deſperate, the 
probabilities then were, upon every 


rational ſcheme of calculation, that 


they never could have an opportu- 
nity of once even uſing thoſe {words 
to which they appealed in the laſt 
reſort. This was ſo well under- 
ſtood by Joſeph, that upon the firſt 
rumour of their intentions at Breda, 
he obſerved, in a letter to gene- 
ral Dalton, that the certain conſe- 
quences of forfeiture of their eſtates, 
and baniſhment from their country, 
afforded a full certainty of their not 
hazarding ſuch a meaſure. 

Such was the virtue diſplayed by 


the Brabanters, while neceſſity, and 


common danger, cemented their 
union, and exalted their minds to 
a genuine love of their country 
We ſhall hereafter ſee how unable 
the ſame men were to reſiſt the ill 
effects produced by proſperity, and 
to withſtand the faſcination of thoſe 
illuſions to which it gave birth. 
Some particulars relative to the 
enſuing revolution, and to the con- 
duct of the emperor, which were 
communicated to the pope in a let- 
ter written by the cardinal Arch- 
biſhop of Malines, although a few 
months poſterior in order of time to 
the events of which we are immedi- 


ately treating, will not be miſplaced 
by their inſertion here, during the 
pauſe which took place on both 
ſides previous to their recourſe to 
the laſt extremities. . 
That prelate aſſures his holineſs, 
that every effort had been uſed by 
the biſhops and clergy to prevent - 
the revolution ; and lays the whole 
blame of it directly upon the em- 
peror, who, he ſays, by the fluctu- 
ation of his councils, the unſteadi- 
neſs of his meaſures, and the ge- 
neral inconſtancy of his conduct, 
precipitated affairs into their preſent 
ſituation— That his laws and his 
decrees, which were perpetually ſuc- 
ceeding, and in continual variance 
with each other, if they had any 
object at all, were intended not 
only to overturn the diſcipline of 
the church, and to efface from the 
minds of the people every trace of 
their native piety and religion, but 
lik-wiſe to annihilate the national 
cuſtoms and uſages, the rights of the 
cities, and the hberties of thecitizens. 
Towards the end of October, the 
firſt acts of hoſtility were exhibued 
on the borders of Dutch Flanders, 
where a body of inſurgents having 
appeared ſuddenly in arms, they 
attacked and took, with little difh- 
culty, the two ſmall forts of Lillo 
and Liefenſhock ; in the former of 
which, beſides the military ftores, 
we find, by a publiſhed letter of the 
emperor's, that they ſeized a con- 
ſiderable ſum of the public money. 
They likewiſe ſeized a frigate, 
which, in a vain parade, of appear- 
ing to protect a navigation that 
was not permitted to exiſt, that 
rince had ftationed off Lillo. We 
— formerly ſhewn, that theſe 
fortreſſes had been originally con- 
ſtructed by the Dutch, to prevent 
all intercourſe between Antwerp 
[4] 4 and 
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and the ſea, and that being of 
little value or importance, as the 
994 of the river was ſufficiently 
arred without them, they had been 
part of the peace -- offering made to 
gratify the vanity of the emperor, 
in adjuſting the late conteſt which 
he had with that republic relative 
to the navigation of the Scheldt. 
General Dalton, upon the firſt 
intelligence of this invaſion, imme- 
diately diſpatched general count 
Schroeder, (an officer then in con- 
ſiderable military reputation) at the 
head of 4,000 diſciplined Imperial 
troops, to chaſtiſe the inſurgents, 
and if he could not reach complete- 
ly to deſtroy, at leaſt to chace them 
entirely out of the country, under 
ſuch impreſſions of terror and dan- 
ger, as ſhould ſerve ſufficiently to 
deter them from venturing ſoon 
again upon ſimilar predatory incur- 
ſions. The inſurgents, upon the 
advance of this force, immediately 
relinquiſhed the two forts which 
they had ſo lately acquired; and 
it being underſtood that they were 
retreating towards the fmall town 
of Turnhout, which lies about 
eight miles to the north of the 
Scheldt, the Imperialiſts, who wiſh- 
ed for nothing ſo much as to 
come up with them in the open 
field, which would afford them ſuch 


ſupe rior advantages over raw un- 


diſciplined troops, beyond what 
taey could derive from a blind con- 
flict in the narrow ſtreets of a 
town, and undoubtelly placing no 
truſt in the favourable diſpoſition 
of the inhabitants, purſued ' them 
with the utmoſt expedition. But 
with all their diligence they could 
barely obtain ſight of a ſmall party, 
which probably brought up their 
rear, and who were immediately 
received within the gates, before 


they could come within reach. The 
flying "inſurgents being admitted, 
the gates were immediately fait 
cloſed; but the Impe- OR. 2>th 
rialiſts were not long in YO 
forcing them, and in making good 
their way into the town. 

Ihe Brabanters, as they retreat- 
ed along the main ſtreet, not only 
did it with a degree of orfler which 
could not fail to ſurprize the regu- 


lars, but they maintained a hot fire, 


not without execution upon their 
enemy. In this manner the pur- 
ſuers were led on, until Schroeder, 
with his whole force in a compact 
body, arrived at the market-place. 
Here a new and unexpected ſcene 
was ſuddenly opened. The Auſ- 
trians were ſaluted by a roar of ar- 
tillery from different openings; but 
this was a trifling impediment, 
compared with the tremendous fire 
of ſmall arms which was poured 


inceſſantly upon them from the roofs. 


and windows of all the ſurrounding 
houſes. Every houſe from the cel- 
lars to the top was armed and 


hoſtile, The ſtrength and number 


of the aſſailants was now their mil- 
fortune, and afforded a ſevere and 
inſtant chaſtiſement to the miſcon- 
duct of their commander, in wedg- 
ing his whole force in a body, 
within the blind and dangerous 
toils, which croſs ſtreets, houſes, 
lanes, and unknown paſſages, had 


every where ſpread for him. In 


this dangerous fituation, general 
Schroeder diſplayed great e 
courage, and no leſs preſence of 


mind, under circumſtances ſo un- 


fortunate as to render them uſeleſs. 


Two horſes were ſhot under him, 


and he was beſides ſeverely wound- 


ed. But all his efforts were fruit- 


leis in endeavouring to preſerve or- 
der among his troops, or in in- 


t | ſpiring 


{piring them with ſufficient conſtan- 
cy to withſtand the intolerable fire 
to which they were expoſed. They 
fell into irremediable confuſion, and 
were compelled to make a moſt 
diſorderly retreat out of the town 
by the gate at which they entered. 
Their loſs was very ſevere, being 
eſtimated at no leſs than ſeven hun- 
dred men, beſides, at leaſt, two 
pieces of cannon; for the reports 
given in of this unfortunate affair 
were ſo confuſed and inaccurate, 
that the emperor himſelf could not 
make out from them, whether two 
or four pieces of artillery had been 
loſt. The rage of the Auſtrians 
at this unexpected defeat and loſs 
was ſo extreme as to tranſgreſs all 
bounds of reaſon and l 
and they are charged with the 
moſt ſavage cruelties in the ſtreets 
through which they retreated, where 
they are ſaid to have broke open 
the doors of the houſes, and to 
have maſſacred man, woman, and 
child, without diſtinction or mercy. 
Nothing could exceed, or indeed 
well equal, the indignation of the 
emperor at receiving intelligence 
of this, as he conſidered it, moſt 
ſhameful affair. The defeat of ſuch 
a body of regular forces, in whom 
he placed his pride and confidence, 
by an undiſciplined rabble, whom 
he held in the utmoſt contempt, be- 
ſides the dangerous conſequences 
which in example, as well as imme- 
diate effect, it was capable of pro- 
ducing, and the ſevere wound which 
it gave to his pride, was render$#d 
{till more inſupportable, from its 
being totally ſubverſive of all his 
military ideas, and overthrowing all 
the ſettled opinions of - his life. 
Schroeder immediately felt the ef- 
fects of his indignation, being ſtrip- 
ped of all bis military commands, 


N R 
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and ordered to return to Germany: 
where, it is more than poſſible, that 
the death of his maſter, which took 
place not long after, was to him a 
matter of no ſmall good fortune. 
Even the great favourite, general 
Dalton, now, for the firſt time, was 
deſtined to experience a change in 
the countenance of his maſter; and 
to ſubmit to ſevere cenſures, as 
well with reſpe& to his conduct in 
general, as to ſeveral diſtinct parts, 
which were animadverted on in ſo 
pointed a manner, as could not but be 
ſenſibly felt by a man ſo long uſed 
to the moſt unbounded approbation, 
and who undoubtedly valued him- 
ſelf upon the poſſeſſion of conſider- 
able talents and abilities, 
Schroeder's misfortune evident- 
ly aroſe from the contempt in 
which he held the enemy, the over- 
weening confidence which he placed 
in the number and diſcipline of his 
forces, which he thought muſt pro- 
duce ſucceis under any circum- 


ſtances of diſadvantage, and his ea- 


re to monopolize entirely to 
imſelf the praiſe and renown, 
which he concluded to a certainty 
were within his graſp, of cruſhing 


the inſurrection in the bud, and be- 


ing the means of reducing the pro- 
vinces to their wonted ſtate of obe- 
dience. For there were two other 
columns of troops marching at the 
time to join him; ſo that by only 
encloſing the inſurgents in the 


town, the want of proviſions muſt, 


in a {ew days, have compelled them 
to ſurrender; and that probably 
without. the loſs of a man, or even 

firing a ſhot, ; 
This ſucceſs at Turnhout ſerved 
as a general ſignal for the recal of 
the exiles, who henceforth aſſuming 
the name and diſtinction of patriotic 
troops, and patriotic army, pene- 
| trated 
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trated the open frontiers, m bands 
more or leſs numerous, on every 
quarter, full of indignation, well 
armed, and eager for action; while 
the diſaffection of the people to go- 
vernment was ſo ſtrong and univerſal, 
that almoſt every man who felt vi- 
gour and ſtrength ſufficient for the 
purpoſe in his compoſition, burned 
with impatience for the moment 
which could afford him an oppor- 
tunity of joining them, ſo that he 
might claim ſome ſhare of the praiſe 
due for the deliverance of his 
country from foreign tyrants, 
which were among the kindeſt 
terms now applied to the Auſ- 
trians. 

The generals Dalton and Bender, 
(the latter of whom, with his regi- 
ment, were juſt arrived from Lux- 


emburgh) were by no means ſlack 


or remiſs in their endeavours to 
check that ſpirit of inſurrection 
which was now becoming too po- 
tent to be ſubdued by any force in 
their poſſeſſion. But they were not by 
any means men well calculated for 
the conduct of any buſineſs which 
required other means than the point 
of the ſword for its completion. 
They were both, haughty, ſevere, 
arbitrary, and cruel in the extreme; 
and as ignorant of the means, as 
they were incapable through na- 
ture and education of the practice, 
of mollifying the rough edges of 
authority by any ſkill or addreſs in 
the manner or circumſtance of 
application. What ſeems very ex- 
traordinary was the total lack of 
diſcipline which prevailed, and 
which became every day more vi- 
ſible, in thoſe veteran troops which 
they commanded, and which had 
been ſo long inured to ſervice, 
This could only have proceeded 
from the long ſcope of licentiouſneſs 


in which they had been, upon 
ſyſtem, ſo freely indulged fince the 
commencement of the troubles in 
the Netherlands. For it had been 
a maxim long and cloſely preſſed 
by the emperor upon his com- 
manders in that country, to render 
the duty of the ſoldiers as light and 
as pleaſant to them as poſlible ; 
particularly —— that they 
ſhould not be wearied or diſguſted 
by an attention to the trifling parts 
or minutize of diſcipline ; as if he 
intended to transform them from 
ſoldiers into an heterogeneous mix- 
ture of civil and military officers, 
who were to be dedicated ſolely to 
the ſervice of the police. From 
this miſtaken principle, and dan. 

erous military indulgence, operat- 
ing along with the habits they had 
been in of frequently maſlacring 
a defenceleſs people without danger 
or reſiſtance, the troops ſeemed to 
change their nature as well as cha- 
rater; and as ſoon as they were 
engaged in real ſervice, and com- 
* to face an enemy upon equal 
terms, they ſhewed themſelves to 
be as baſe and cowardly, as they 
were in all inſtances profligate and 
cruel. This only can account for 
their being now frequently and 
ſhamefully beaten, with equal, and 
even inferior forces, by the raw 
Brabanters, who had ſo newly taken 
arms into their hands, 

The conflicts which took place at 
the commencement of the revalu- 
tion' were accordingly bloody and 
cruel in the extreme. The exorbt- 
tances committed on one fide draw- 
ing forth ſevere retaliation from the 
other, and every encounter ſerving 
to increaſe the animoſity and ſan- 
guinary diſpoſition of the hoſtile 
parties. 

The large town of Tirlemont was 

deſtined 


ace at 
w_ 
ly an 

TU 
draw- 
om the 
erving 
d ſan- 
hoſtile 


Ont was 


leſtined 


deſtined to preſent one among the 
earlieſt and the moſt horrid of theſe 
bloody ſcenes. It appears that a 
weak body of patriots being cloſely 
purſued by the Auſtrians under 
neral Bender, had taken re- 
uge in that place. The town be- 
ing open, Bender forced his way 
ſword in hand into the place, where 
the inhabitants univerſally taking 
part with their countrymen, gene- 
rouſly determined to protect or to 
periſh along with them. In this 
ſtate of things, Tirlemont ſeemed 
for ſome hours to exhibit a repeti- 
tion of the affair at Turnhout, with, 
however, theſe material differences, 
that there were no artillery in the 
former, that the inhabitants were in 
all other reſpects badly provided 
and armed, and that the patriotic 
troops were few in number, Yet 
notwithſtanding theſe eſſential de- 
fects, the defence was obſtinately 
maintained ; the inhabitants and 
the patriots keeping up as conſtant 
a fire, from the roofs and windows 
of the houſes, as their proviſion of 
arms and ammunition could poſſibly 
ſupply, and defending every houſe, 
ſtreet, and avenue with the utmoſt 
intrepidity. On the other hand, 
the aſſailants broke open the houſes, 
and even the churches are faid to 
have afforded no ſanctuary or pro- 
tection, from the indiſcriminate maſ- 
ſacre of every man, woman, and 
child that came within their reach. 
The reſiſtance being till conti- 
nucd with unabated 1 and 
the deſign of carrying the town be- 
ing in no degree of completion, the 
approach of night put an end to 
this cruel conflict, General Ben- 
der, being moſt unwillingly com- 
pelled to ſubmit to the diſgrace of 
relinquiſting his enterprize, found 
it neceſſary to draw off his troops 
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in the duſk of the evening, The 
loſs of lives, in this paltry affair, 
was ſaid to amount to thirteen hun- 
dred on both fides, including in 
that number both ſexes, with all 
ages and conditions. 

If the following circumſtances be 
true, it would ſeem as if difafter 
and misfortune had been deſtined 
to follow or to meet the Auſtrian 
troops wherever they directed their 
ſteps. It is ſtated, that bn Ben- 
der's retreat from Tirlemont by 
night, he met general Dalton full 
in his way, who was marching a 
ſtrong detachment with great diſ- 
patch to his aſſiſtance. That under 
the double miſtake of each party 
miſtaking its oppoſite for the ene- 
my, they fired upon each other in 
the dark; and that a furious en- 
counter took place, in which ſeveral 
hundreds were killed and wounded 
on both fides, before the error was 
detected. Although ſuch fatal mĩſ- 
takes have too often happened to 
admit any doubt of their poſſibility, 
yet the peculiar circumſtances of 
the time tended ſo much to the fa- 
brication of falſe and intereſted re- 
ports, that the fact in this inſtance 
may well be conſidered as doubt- 
ful. N 

Preciſipn and truth are, indeed, 
little to Be hoped for in the reports 
of ſuch a warfare as the preſent, 
and under ſuch peculiar circum» 
ſtances of violent prejudices, ani- 
moſity, and rage, as thoſe which at 
this time prevailed in ſpreading de- - 
ſolation through the Low Countries. 
Great allowances muſt therefore be 
made for exaggeration on that ſide, 
which alone publiſhed any detail of 
theſe tranſactions; for the Auſtrians 
were entirely ſilent under their mis- 
fortunes. It is neceſſary likewiſe 
to receive, with the moſt guarded 

cautions 
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caution, the charges of horrible 
cruelties which are continually made 
upon the Auſtrians, as if they had 
been more particularly inhuman 
and ſavage than other nations. For 
It is to be obſerved, and ſhould be 
conſtantly kept in mind while read- 
ing theſe atrocious charges, that 
much the greater part of the Im- 
erial troops which at this time 
erved in the Netherlands were 
ompoſed of regiments raiſed in 
he country, and that the ſoldiers 
were conſequently natives. Great 
cruelties were undoubtedly com- 
mitted ; and they are probably, in 
a certain degree, inſeparable from 
civil wars. It muſt likewiſe be 
acknowledged, however it may be 
lamented, and however flattering 
the denial might be to our vauity, 
that craelty is a much more general 
ingredient in the compoſition of 
mankind, and, when it can be exer- 
eiſed with ſafety, diſplays itſelf 
openly with all its horrors in a 
much greater number of individu- 
als, than can be conceived or ima- 
gined by thoſe, who have happily 
paſſed their lives under the ſmiling 
auſpices of peaceful ſeaſons. 

The affair at Tirlemont hap- 
pened early in the month of No- 
vember, and only a few days after 
the action at Turnhout; Gut dates 
and many other eſſential particulars 
are very imperfectly given in many 
of theſe details. They were, how- 
ever, ſoon followed by the defeat of 
general d' Arberg, to whom the 
Brabanters gave battle in the open 
beld, We are here left without 
any direct ſpecification of the time, 
or even the place of action; it, 
however, appears to have been very 
bloody to the Auſtrians; and it is 
ſaid, that they would have been en- 
rely cut off in their diiorderly 


flight over the Scheldt, if it had not 
been for the noble ſtand made by 
the regiment of Bender, who brave- 
ly formed an impaſſable body on 
the banks of the river to cover their 
retreat. This corps, which from its 
manners had probably been drawn 
from ſome of the rough and un- 
tamed nations bordering on Turkey, 
were univerſally abhorred and de- 
teſted by the Netherlanders, who, 
at the ſame time that they deſeribe 
them as being the moſt ſavage, fe- 
rocious, and cruel of mankind, 
acknowledge that they were by far 
the braveſt of all the Imperial 
forces. A prince of Anhalt Deſſau, 
ſaid to be a near relation to the 
empreſs of Ruſſia, fell in this action; 
and as he had been lately guilty of 
ſome peculiar acts of cold-blooded 
cruelty, the Brabanters conſidered 
his death as nothing leſs than an 
immediate judgment from Heaven. 
The Auſtrians are ſaid to have 
loſt a thouſand men in this action 
and purſuit; and they are charged 
with the moſt inhuman cruelties in 
every part of the country which 
they paſſed through after the de- 
feat; particularly the inhabitants of 
Vilflingen, a village not far from 
Aloft, are ſaid to have expiated, by 
a general conflagration and maſſa- 
cre, thoſe patriotic diſpoſitions, and 
emotions of joy at the ſucceſs of 
their countrymen, which they had 
imprudently been too forward in 
ſhewing. It is even ſaid that their 
cure, a very old, helpleſs, and inof- 
fenſive man, was dragged from the 
altar, whither he had fled for re- 
fuge, and put to death without 
mercy. It may not perhaps be un- 
worthy of remark, that the ſtriking 
contempt for religion, and for every 
thing appertaining to it, which at 
this time fo flagrantly marked the 
| conduc 
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conduct of che ſoldiery, had entirely 
ſprung up in the Auftrian armies 
under the auſpices of Joſeph II.; 
for under the government of his 
predeceſſors, 45 particularly of his 
mother, whatever their diſorders and 
irregularities in other reſpects might 
have been, they were at leaſt Chriſ- 
tians in appearance. — 

The peaſants were now embody- 
ing, without waiting for particular 
orders, or even for leaders, in every 
part of Brabant and Flanders, where 
the immediate preſence of the Auſ- 
trians did not reſtrain their motions; 
and large detachments from Namur, 
Hainault, and other neighbouring 
provinces, were every day arriving 
to join in the common cauſe. In 
the mean time the patriots gained 
poſſeſſion of Oſtend, Bruges, Lou- 
vain, and ſome other conſiderable 
places, without any conteſt. The 
ancient and turbulent city of Ghent, 
fallen and depopulated as it now is, 
was deſtined to become once more, 
what it had been ſo often in better 
days, a ſcene of blood, ruin, and 
maſſacre. f 

Early in the A of the 13th 
of November 1789, a {mall body of 
patriotic troops, amounting, it is 
ſaid, only to about ſeven hundred 
men, marched with unparalleled 
boldneſs and audacity to attack the 
city of Ghent, which contained, in- 
cluding the citadel, a garriſon of 
between three and four thouſand re- 
gular troops. They directed their 
courſe to the gate which takes the 
name of Bruges, and which after 
ſome conflit they forced. During 
this time the bridges within the 
walls were all taken up, and every 
other meaſure of precaution adopt- 
ed, which could tend to retard or 
prevent their progreſs when they 
entered th town. A battle enſued 


[13 


in the ſtreet, immediately upon their 
entrance, which continued for ſome 
hours; until the patriots at length 
drove the Auſtrians before them 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that one part 
of them fled for refuge to the cita- 
del, and the remainder retired for 
ſhelter to their barracks, which they, 
however, prepared reſolutely to de- 
fend. Theſe buildings muſt have 
been of conſiderable ſtrength, and 
well ſtored with ammunition, for the 
ſiege, if ſo it may be called, conti- 
nued from Friday to the following 
Monday. On that day they hung 
out a white flag, and colonel Lunden, 
who commanded, with a garriſon 
of five hundred men, were obliged 
to give up their arms, and to ſur- 
render priſoners of war, 

We have no information what 


.part the inhabitants took in theſe 


coaflicts ; they are not even once 
mentioned in the details, with re- 
ſpect to any part of what we have 
yet ſtated. It ſeems, however, not 
to admit of a doubt that they eſſen - 
tially aſſiſted the patriots ; for, with- 
out reckoning on the general tem- 
per and diſpoſition of the people, 
it would not otherwiſe be recon- 
cileable to reaſon, that ſuch a hand- 
ful. of men, who ſeemed loſt in the 
magnitude of ſo great a city, ſhould, 
by a ſeries of fierce and continued 
attacks, keep it for ſeveral days in 
a ftate of the utmoſt uproar, and 
finally omg over and reduce 
a garriſon ſo vaſtly ſuperior in 
ſtrength, number, and all military 
advantages to themſelves ; even ſup- 
poſing that all the charges of noto- 
rious cowardice, with which the aſ., 
ſailants branded the regular troops, 
had been well founded, 

During the time of the attack 
upon the barracks, inſtead of any 
vigorous attempt te relieve the be- 
: e 
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feged, the citadel was wholly occu- 

ied in throwing bombs and com- 
butibles of different ſorts into thoſe 
parts of the city which were the 

ſt inhabited, and where the build- 
ings were cloſeſt of moſt valu- 
able, with a full view of cauſing 
ſuch a general conflagration as 
ſhould entirely deſtroy it. Whether 
they were not furniſhed with a ſuf- 
ficieat ſtock of combuſtibles, or from 
whatever other cauſe it proceeded, 
this fire produced only a partial, 
and comparatively very ſmall effect 
to what was to be expected. About 
thirty capital houſes, with undoubt- 
edly a greater number of others, 
were totally deſtroyed, many da- 
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ſenſe of the puniſhment due to his 
cruelty and crimes, operating, pro- 
bably, with a defire of preſervin 
the pillage he had obtained, ferred 
to ſupply al! theſe defects. For in 
the dead of the night he evacuated 
the citadel, and marched off with 
his whole garriſon, bag and bag. 
gage ; having at his departure ren. 
dered himſelf, if poſſible, more in- 
famous than before, by the cruel 
pillage and maſſacre of which he 
was guilty in all the houſes and 
ſtreets winch lay within reach of the 
fortreſs, 

Such were the circumſtances un- 
der which Ghent aud its citadel, 
poſſeſſed by a powerful and nume- 


maged, ſeveral of the ſtreets ren- rous garriſon of regular forces, at 

dered impaſſable by the ruins, and were moſt unaccountably reduced wa 

the inhabitants kept in a ſtate of by a handful of raw inſurgents, . ſio 

conſtant terror and confuſion by the who could ſcarcely be ſuppoſed to ſio 

fires which were continually break - know the uſe of the arms which ita 

ing out in different quarters. The they carried. The inhabitants, as the 

cowardly garriſon of the citadel, ſoon as they were freed from the nie 

who dared not venture to the relief preſence and terror of the enemy, OP! 

of their diſtreſſed fellows in the took immediate meaſures for the unt 

| barracks, were, however, ſufficient- re- eſtabliſument of order, and for ſev 

. ly alert in taking advantage of the its . further preſervation. One of hai 
Lil diſorder and confuſion which pre- their earlieſt determinations was the ma 
0 vailed in the town. They made taking a body of three thouſand an« 
| 4 frequent ſallies into the ſtreets, par- men into immediate pay, who were alr 
h | ticularly by night, where, beſides ra- to be provided and armed for the od! 
i* ine, rapes, murders, and the moſt protection and defence of the city. ſta 
bo orrid crimes, were ſaid to have The taking of this place was a mat- ing 
IN marked their footſteps. ter of the greateſt conſequence to ha 
1 The patriots obliged colonel Lun- the patriots; the more particular] ſuf 
4 | den to write an order to the com- as it removed the reſtraint whic An 
TY mandant of the citadel for the im- diſabled the ſtates of Flanders from ſid 
48 mediate ſurrender of that fortreſs, aſſembling there, which they ea» the 
0 1 which the commandant very pro- gerly wiſhed to do, for the purpoſes b 
8 erly refuſed to obey; ſo that the of legalizing their public proceed- fai 
48 aſſailants found the worſt and moſt ings, as thoſe of Brabant had done, ſta! 
difficult part of their work was ſtill for giving a form to their intended ral 

to be done, eſpecially as it does not new conſtitution, and to conclude a the 

ſeem that they poſſeſſed any artil- league and federal union with the mil 

lery. - But the cowardice of the other provinces. cot 

commander, augmented by a ſtrong The rapid and brilliant ſucceſſes Pre 
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of the patriots were ſo —_— 
to general Dalton, that he ſeem 
in a great meaſure to be confound. 
ed and over - powered by them. 
Perhaps the painful taſk of recount- 
ing ſo many ſhameful defeats to the 
emperor, and of endeavorring to 
account for or excuſe the failure of 
the troops in every inſtance, which 
implied ſo much cenſure on his own 
conduct, judgment, and defigns, was 
not the leaſt of the vexations which 
he then endured. Thus involved, 
ſank in hope, and diſtreſſed, he ſhut 
himſelf up in Bruſſels, where for 
ſome time the gates were kept cloſe 
ſhut, and ſtrongly guarded by day 
as well as by night; but perceiving 
at length that this novel meaſure 
was underſtood as an open confeſ- 
ſion of his weakneſs and apprehen- 
ſion, and was become a ſubject of 
ſtanding jeſt and ridicule among 
the people, he thought it conve- 
nient to admit the gates to be again 
opened by day. But even in theſe 
untoward circumſtances, he ſtill per- 
ſevered to the laſt in the fame 
haughtineſs and ungraciouſneſs of 
manner, and purſued the ſame harſh 
and arbitrary conduct, which had 
already rendered him ſo univerſally 
odious. Among the numerous in- 
ſtances of this Kind, was the ſend- 
ing above forty of the principal in- 
habitants of Bruſſels, merely upon 
ſuſpicion, priſoners to the citadel of 
Antwerp, which was then juſtly con- 
ſidered as the Baſtille of the Ne- 
therlands. 

The preſent alarming ſtate of af- 
fairs induced the emperor, notwith- 
ſtanding his haughtineſs and natu- 
ral obſtinacy, and notwithitanding 
the total want of faith in his pro- 
miles or engagements, which he 
could not but know was univerſally 
prevalent, to commit himſelf, as a 


— 


119 
laſt effort, to paper, and to publiſh, 
what in ſome degree might be con- 
ſidered as a penitentionary declara- 
tion, addreſſed to the inhabitants of 
the Low Countries, In this piece, 
which was dated at Vienna, on the 
zoth of November 1789, along with 
expreſſing great ſorrow for the pre- 
ſent troubles, and ſome ſurprize at 
the violent meaſures which were 
purſued, he exhorts the mal-contents 
to lay down their arms, and to truſt 
to his clemency and paternal affec- 
tion, for the redreſs of any real 
grievances which they ſuſtained. 
He places in a ſtrong light the de- 
ſtruction which we enſue to their 
country, and the inevitable ruin to 
its inhabitants, if by their obſtinacy 
they ſhould compel him to relin-, 
quiſh the great line of conqueſt 
which he was now purſuing, and ta 
pour in for their ſuppreſſion thoſe 
numerous and conquering armies, 
which were now ſo ſucceſsfully em- 
ployed againſt a foreign enemy, 
He endeavours partly to juſtify, and 
partly to apologize for and explain, 
ſeveral of the moſt obnoxious parts 
of his paſt conduct, He expreſſes 
much ſurprize that they ſhould 
abuſe the holy name of religion, 
by repreſenting that as the motive 
of their conduct; and ſtates, that 
the eſtabliſhment of a general ſemi- 
nary at Louvam was to add to the 
glory of the clergy and of religion. 
He has, however, he ſays, already 
re-eſtabliſhed the epiſcopal ſemina- 
ries; and he promiſes that the new 
ſeminaries at Louvain ſhall from 
that moment ceaſe, He likewiſe 
ſuſpends the teaching of theology 
at Louvain, and the operation of 
the eccleſiaſtical laws at Bruſſels, 
until the preſent diforders are quel- 
led, and the neceſſary arrangements 
made, He concludes by an order, 
that 


— 
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that no perſon ſhall be arreſted for 
any cauſe, or under any. pretence 
whatever, but according to the ex- 
iſting laws and eſtabliſhed uſages ; 
and + granting a general, full, and 
perpetual amneſty to all who ſhall 
return to their duty within a certain 

ecified but conſiderable portion of 
time, the leaders of the revolt alone 
excepted. 

But the ſeaſon for negociations to 
fucceed, or for promiſes or conceſ- 
fions to produce effect, was now to- 
tally paſt. The ſtates of Flanders, 
without waiting for the interpoſition 
of any conciliatory propoſals from 
the emperor, boldly ſeized, without 
heſitation, the ſovereign authority 
in their province; and in imitation 
of their Dutch neighbours, afumed 
the ſtyle of High and Mighty States. 

At their firſt meetin 

—_ ; Ys they paſſed fix reſolu- 
| 789. tions, by the firſt of 
which they declared the emperor to 
have forfeited all right and title to 
the ſovereignty of Flanders. By the 
others they agreed to raiſe imme- 
diately an army of 20,000 men, in- 
cluding a thouſand who were to be 
armed with rifles, but excluſive of 
the quotas which were to be fur- 
nithed by the towns. They ap- 
pointed commiſſioners for raiſing 
and organizing this army, with au- 
thority to purchaſe ſufficient arms 
and ammunition from the neigh- 
bouring powers for their ſupply. 
And they laſtly reſolved to unite 
themſelves with the ſtates of Bra- 
bant and Hainault; and decreed, 
that the council of Flanders ſhould 
no longer be conſidered as pro- 
vincial but ſovereign. 

The inhabitants of Bruſſels be- 
came too impatient of the deſpotiſm 
of Dalton, to wait the iſſue of the 
numberlels proviſions and flow pre- 


parations, which the patriotic army, 
yet in a great meaſure unformed, 
and deſtitute almoſt of all military 
means of regular ſervice, was of 
ary to make, before it could 
proceed upon ſo great and hazard- 
ous an enterprize as that of attempt- 
ing their deliverance. Their impa- 
tience and indignation were farther 
excited, and the grievance became 
the more intolerable, from their re- 
flecting on the happy ſtate of their 
ſurrounding neighbours and coun- 
trymen, who had almoſt every where 
ſhaken off the yoke, while they 
were peculiarly and diſgracefully 
marked by ſtill groaning under the 
ſame odious tyranny, A ſelect num. 
ber of the braveſt citizens, inſpired 
by theſe ſentiments with a high de- 
gree of enthuſiaſm, formed the ge- 
nerous and gallant, but apparent! 
deſperate deſign of reſcuing Bruf- 
ſels from its preſent tyranny, or of 
periſhing in the attempt. The 
deſign was undoubtedly worthy 
the inhabitants of a Grecian city, 
in the moſt ſhining days of that 
country. This conſpiracy, if ſuch 
it may be called, for it ſeemed to 
be conducted with too much open- 
neſs and fairneſs to come under that 
denomination, was by no means ge- 
neral among the inhabitants ; and 
it is aſſerted, that the whole num- 
ber of aſſailants engaged in the 
firſt attacks upon the Auſtrians did 
not exceed five hundred, while the 
number of the latter was eſtimated 
at between five and ſix thouſand. 
It is, however, to be obſerved that 
the Auſtrians, through the number 
of poſts which they occupied in the 
city and ſuburbs, were greatly di- 
vided, and ſeparated by conſiderable 
diſtances. 
No riot or tumult was made or 
pretended to cover the real deſign, 
nor 
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{ach caſes, by ſurprize or aſſaſſination; 
but about four o'clock in 


* Þ an afternoon, as if it had 
1789. been a trial of mili 


ill and manceuvre, this band of 


heroic citizens marched boldly and 


nly, to attack and ſeize the ſol- 
diers who were appointed to guard 
the mint, as well as all thoſe whowere 
ſtationed or quartered in the diffe- 
rent convents. In theſe enterprizes 
they ſucceeded without difficulty ; 
for general Dalton, contrary to his 
uſual temper and diſpoſition, having 
directed his views entirely to paci- 
fication, and to the concluſion of an 
armiſtice, placed ſo much truſt in 
the hope of attaining that object, 
that he did not chooſe to exaſperate 
matters for the preſent by any at- 
rack upon the patriots. The ne- 
ociation on this ſubject ſeems to 
ave oceaſioned a pauſe on both 
ſides, for ſeveral hours, during the 
evening and night; but our infor- 
mation, which is extremely imper- 
fect in all its parts, is particularly 
ſo with reſpect to the order of time; 
ſo that it is impoſſible to 2 
with any preciſion, thoſe actions 
which took place in the courſe of 
the night, from thoſe which were 
decided on the following day. At 
all events, the delay muſt have been 
highly uſeful to the band of patriots, 
as it afforded time to their fellow- 
citizens to collect their thoughts 
and reſolution, and to determine 
upon the part which it Was fit for 
them to take. It appears upon the 
whole, that, the negociation for an 
armiſtice not ſucceeding, both par- 
ties had recourſe to arms during 
ſome part of the night. 

It 1s not to be ſuppoſed, although 
the circumſtance is not mentioned, 
and was undoubtedly omitted on 
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nor was it commenced, as uſual in 


purpoſe, but that the 500 original 
inſurgents had by this time been 
joined by a great number, if not 
by the generality of their fellow- 
citizens, A reinforcement of 800 
men, with two pieces of cannon 
9 they planted in the great 
quare) had likewiſe arrived during 
the night to the aid of the Auſtri- 
ans. The firſt attack was made b 
general Dalton, who, upon the failure 
of the propoſed armiſtice, ſent a 
ſtrong detachment to deliver the 
officers and ſoldiers who had been 
made priſoners at the commence- 
ment of the inſurrection, and who 
were confined in the lower town. 
This motion ſerved as an imme- 
diate ſignal for general action to 
the patriots, who furiouſly attacked 
and routed the detachment on its 
march ; after which they invcſted 
the great market-place, which ſeems 
to have been rendered a principal 
place of arms. Here, after a long 
and obſtinate conflict, they carried 
every thing before them, became 
maſters of the corps-de-garde, took 
two pieces of cannon, and made 
above 400 Auſtrians priſoners. Dif- 
ferent engagements were now Car- 
ried on with great fury in every 
quarter of the city, and in a few 
hours the inſurgents became maſters 
of the barracks and of the maga- 
zines, in which they found 2,000 
muſkets, beſides a conſiderable quan- 
tity of ammunition and ready-made 
cartridges, 2 
General Dalton, with the remain- 
der of his troops, or at leaſt ſo many 
as could be collected in the preſent 
confuſion, had retired into the park, 
and the royal ſquare, the only places 
of defence they had now left, where 
they were ſupported by twelve 
ieces of cannon, The inſurgents 
ſtened from all qratters to drive 


them from this laſt reſort; and 
about noon they were furiouſly at- 
tacked on all ſides. A very heavy 
firing took place, and was well ſup- 
ported on both fides for more than 
an hour. But affairs at length be- 
came fo deſperate; and the courage 
and fury of the patriots were ſo ir- 
reſiſtible, that general Dalton, with 
all his known military ſkill, and 
long-tried valour, and with the great 
ſtakes, involving both his own for- 
tine and that of his maſter, which 
were depending, was compelled to 
endure the mortification of deſiring 
to capitulate. The terms were few, 
and not long in agitation. 'They 
admitted a ſafe but immediate re- 
treat to him and to the remains of 
his garriſon; and within an hour 
the Auſtrian troops marched out, 
with great precipitation and no leſs 
diſorder, through the gate leading 
to Namur. 'The priſoners taken in 
the courſe of theſe various actions 
were not included in the capitula- 
tion, and the Brabanters, not a lit- 
tle elated, as may be ſuppoſed, by 
their ſucceſs, boaſted that they had 
3,000 of them in their poſſeſſion. 
This extraordinary ſtroke might be 
conſidered as nearly putting an end, 
at ay for the preſent, to the Auſ- 
trian dominion in che Low Coun- 
tries; nothing now remaining which 
they could hope to retain but the 
dutchy of Luxemburgh; a ſmall 
garriſon which they ſtill held in 
the citadel of Antwerp being of no 
account. 

The burgeſſes of Bruſſels valued 
themſelves, with great propriety 
and juſtice, fill more highly, upon 
the continence which they preſerv- 
ed in their conduct, both in and af- 
ter th rage and fury of theſe 
bloody actions, than even upon the 
valour with which they had ſub- 
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dued ſo dangerous and powerful an 
enemy. Not a man was killed in 
cold blood, nor quarter refuſed to 
any who demanded it in the heat of 
action: not a ſingle houſe was burnt 
or plundered, although the owners 
who were inimical to the revolution 
were well and generally known; 
nor was hurt or injury offered to 
any perſon except in fair and open 
hoſtility, General Dalton, with 


the remainder of his baffled and diſ- 


graced troops, ſpeedily evacuated. 
Namur, and quitting the country 
entirely, retired towards Luxem- 
burgh, not committing the ſmalleſt 
hoſtility or depredation in any of 
the places they paſſed through; thus 
aſſuming a moderation and lenity 
when it was too late, which would 
have been eminently uſeful in the 
proper ſeaſon. Count Trautmanſ- 
dorff, with ſome other principal 
members of the late government, 
retired to Liege; no mention. is 
made of the Juke of Saxe Teſchen, 
nor of the arch-ducheſs, ſo that it 
is probable they had previouſly 


quitted Bruſſels; but the lenity of; 


their government, ſo far as their 
own inclinations were allowed to 
operate, the continual applications 
which they were known to. have. 
made at Vienna in favour of the 
provinces, along with their many 
excellent private qualities, had ſo 
effectually endeared them to the 
people, who were forward on every 


occaſion in expreſſing their gratitude. 


that they were certain in all ſitu- 
ations, and under whatever circum» 
ſtances, of commanding their utmoſt 
attention, reſpect, — 9 — affe c- 
tion. So eaſily may popularity be 


acquired by the great, if the fit ſea- 


ſons are choſen for making the ac - 
quiſition! 


About the time of iſſuing — 


— 


— — 25 Red — 2 


laſt memorial from Vienna, the em- 
peror diſpatched count Cobentzel, 
an able miniſter, particularly emi- 
nent for his diplomatical knowledge 
and abilities, from that capital to 
Bruſſels, in the flatterin Shia of 
his being able to actomplith a pa- 
cification and re- union with the 
Belgic provinces. The powers of 
this miniſter were ſupreme and un- 
limited, he being accountable only 
to his maſter for his conduct; 
while thoſe hitherto held by the 
counts Dalton and 'Trautmatf{dorf, 
if not abſolutely ſuſpended, were at 
leaſt ſecondary and ſubſervient, dur- 
ing the unknown term of his mil. 
ſion. The loſs of Bruſſels was not 
foreſeen at the time of this appoint- 
ment; and Cobentzel's ill health, 
along with his deſire of obtaining 
all the information that was poſſible 
of the ſtate of public affairs before 
he arrived at the ſcene of buſineſs, 
having delayed him on the way, he 
had the fortune of arriving juſt at 
the time of breaking up the old go- 
vernment, and when the former 
miniſters had fled from the country, 
Cobentzel, however, did not deſiſt 
from endeavouring to fulfil the pur- 
poſes of his miſſion, and accordingly 
opened a n2gociation with the new 
government. . 

It was probably in conſequence 
of this negociation, that the ſtates 
of Brabant tranſmitted to Vienna a 
document, which might be conſi- 
dercd as their allimatam, containing 
thoſe articles for the ſecurity of 
their rights, privileges, and liber- 
ties, the punctual fulfilment of which 
could alone induce them to ſubmit 
to the ſovereignty of the emperor. 
Theſe conditions were of ſuch a na- 
ture, that knowing Joſeph's tem- 
per and character ſo well as they 
did, the ſtates certainly could not 
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expect, and probably did not wilh, 
he ſhould comply with. . 
The firſt article went to the ex- 
tenſion, in the fulleſt manner, of all 
the articles, privileges, and immu- 
nities, whether ancient or modern; 
which were included in the joyeu/e 
entree, to all the other Belgic pro- 
vinces, in as ample a manner as they 
had been granted to or enjoyed 
Brabant. Another ſtipulated, that 
no law ſhould be promulgated, in 
any of thoſe provinces, which had 
not firſt been approved of and con- 
firmed by the 4 55 75 council of 
Brabant. By the third, to defeat 
all future attempts of the ſovereign 
to looſen or diſſolve the union 
the provinces, no ſeparate ſubſidy 
was to be granted by any of them. 
The ancient ſtates general, but 
now organized in a new manner, 
the number of commiſſioners being 
roportioned to the extent and con- 
deration of the reſpective provin- 
ces, (upon which pryclple Brabant 
and Flanders were to ſend twelve 
each, while the ſmaller were con- 
fined to fix depuries only, that is, 
to two from each order) were, tg 
meet annually at Bruſſels, for the 
purpoſe of granting ſubſidies, and 
to diſpatch the general buſineſs of 
the provinces, It was likewiſe laid 
down as a rule, that, all perſons whe 
in future ſhould compoſe the go- 
vernment general muſt have been 
born in the Netherlands; with a 
ſingle exception in favour of the 
overnor or captain general, (of- 
Rees which hereafter were to be 
veſted in the ſame 3 when he 
is of the blood royal. Other arti- 
cles went to: guard the purity of 
the courts of juilice, and to prevent, 
the pollibility of any interference. 
or influence of the ſovereign. from 
operating in their proceedings: 
151 2 That 


20] 


That the univerſity of Louvain 
ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in all its 
privileges: 'That a national coun- 
eil ſhould be held every two years 
under the preſidency of their pri- 
mate, the archbiſhop of Malines, 
which ſhould regulate the dilcipline 
of the Belgic church, and have the 


direction of all eccleſiaſtical affairs: 


And laſtly, that the kings of France, 

England, Pruſſia, and the ſtates of 

the United Provinces, ſhould be 

rr of the conſtitution of 
elgic Auſtria, 

t may be eaſily judged, from a 
review of theſe preliminary articles, 
that the negociations 1 abilities 
of count Cobentzel were not likely 
to produce much effect in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things. 

In the mean time, the rejoicin 
in Bruſſels were extreme, and the 
moſt ſolemn offices of religion were 
celebrated, as well to return thanks 
for their happy deliverance, as to 
offer up their oriſons for the ſouls of 
thoſe brave men who had fallen in 
the cauſe of their country, Sove- 
reignty now appeared in oy 
thing. The ancient courts of juſ- 
tice were reſtored, and appeared in 
all their cuſtomary forms and ſplen- 
dor. Gazettes were publiſhed un- 
der the auſpices of government; a 
new oath of allegiance was admi- 
niſtered to all the officers of the 
ſtate, as well as to the deputies of 
the committee of the ſtates of Bra- 
bant; white that city enjoyed fo 
profound a tranquillity, that anewly- 
arrived ſtranger would find it dif- 
ficult to believe, it had ſo lately 
preſented a ſcene of blood and con- 
fuſion. ö 
On the laſt day of the year 1789, 
the ſtates of Brabant being aſſem- 
bled at Bruſſels, bound themſelves 
by oath, in the preſence of the citi- 
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zens, religiouſly to preſerve the 
rights, privileges, and conſtitution 
of their country; and then admi- 
niſtered the ſame oath to the mem- 
bers of the ſovereign council of Bra- 
bant, amidſt the general acclama- 
tions and rejoicings of the people. 
Within a few days of the open- 
ing of the year 1790, the ſtates of 
Flanders concluded and publiſhed 
an act of union, offenſive and de- 
fenſive, with thoſe of Brabant. By 
this act the parties were mutually 
bound, that neither of them ſhould 
enter into any negociation or agree- 
ment whatever with any foreign 
ſtate, particularly with their late 
ſovereign, without the conſent and 
approbation of the other. And the 
ſtates of Flanders, in order to give 
thoſe of Brabant every proof of pure 
cordialicy and ſincere friendſhip, 
and to manifeſt a deſire of cement- 
ing an indiffoluble union with them, 
agree to the propoſal already made 
by the former, that the ſaid union 
ſhall compoſe a ſovereignty of the 
two ſtates, in ſuch manner, that 
all the power and exercife of that 
ſovereignty be concentered in a 
cone which ſhall be compoſed 
of a preſcribed number of depunes 
from each party, according to art1- 
cles and regulations hereafter to be 
ſettled, Provided, however, that 
the powers of that ſovereign aſ- 
ſembly ſhall go no further than to 
mutual defence, to the right of mak- 
ing peace and declaring war, conſe- 
quently to the raiſing and ſuppgrt 
of a national militia, to the main- 
taining of neoeſlary fortifications, 
to the entering into alliances with 
foreign powers, and to ſuch other 
matters, 1n which the common inte- 
reſts of both ſtates are mutually con- 
cerned, | 
This treaty being ſpeedily ac- 
£ cepted 
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xepted and ratified by the ſtates of 
Brabant, was ſoon acceded to by 
Hainault, and all the other late 
Auftrian provinces, excepting Limi- 
burgh. | 
Succeſs and proſperity ſoon be- 
gan to produce ſome of their uſual 
effects, in the ſentiments even of a 
people, deemed fo flow in their paſ- 
ſions, and ſo moderate in their con- 
duct and diſpoſition, as the Nether- 
landers have uſually been conſider- 
ed, Scarcely yet aſſured of their 
emancipation, their power by no 
means eſtabliſhed, nor any force at 
all adequate to its preſervation form- 
ed, ſubje& to have all their hopes 
overthrown by every blaſt of Kr. 
tune, and while the ſcourge of a 
vindictive ſovereign was ſtill hang- 
ing heavily over their heads; yet, 
in theſe doubtful and precarious cir- 
cumſtances, nothing lefs was now 
talked of than the conqueſt of the 
dutchy and ſtrong city of Luxem- 
burgh ; and ſo wide - preading was 
the blind fpirit of ambition already 
grown, that hints were thrown out, 
though with ſome obſervation of 
caution, of the propriety of re-unit- 
ing the barbed French provinces in 
the Low Countries to their old 
neighbours, the members of the new 
Belgic republic. At the ſame time, 
the ferment and diſorders in France, 
with the unwearied labours of their 
political miſſionaries, who were 
ſpread in all countries, and whoſe 
zeal in the propagation of their new 
doctrines was without example in 
ancient or modern hiltory, were pro- 
ducing a gradual but wonderful ef- 
fect upon the people of the Low 
Countries, Along with the general 
laxity of morals and licentiouſneſs 
of manners which that nation was 
ever eminent in diſſeminating, their 
new-fangled doctrines in religion 


and politics, had been the means 
of ſetting afloat ſtrange and looſe 
opinions in both reſpects, which 
had till then been unthought and 
unheard of among that ſerious, ra- 
tional people. 

The ſtates of Flanders ſtruck a 
medal to commemorate the revolu- 
tion; an example which was ſpee- 
dily followed by thoſe of Brabant. 
In the month of January, the ſtates 
8 of the united Netherlands 
ettled the terms of their federal 
union, the confederacy being in fu- 
ture to be diſtinguiſned by the title 
of the United Belgic States. The 
treaty of union was ſigned by the 
deputies of Brabant, Flanders, Weſt 
Flanders, Flemiſh Guelderland, 
Hainault, Namur, Tournay, the 
Tourneſis, and Mechlin. Nothing 
could be more fair and equitable 
than the conditions of union, with 
reſpect to the diſtinct xights of each 
province. A perfect equality was 
eſtabliſhed among all, each being 
ſovereign and independant in the 
exerciſe of its internal government; 
but the ſovereign power, which was 
to regulate the great and general 
affairs of ſlate, was, as we have al- 
ready ſtated, to be veſted entirely 
in the congreſs. | 

Though the province of Lim- 
burgh had ſent three deputies to th 
meeting, they evaded ſigning the 
act of union and confederacy, un- 
der pretence of their not being in- 
ſtructed on that head by their con- 
ſtituents; but the real cauſe was, the 
meaſure being contrary to the,poli- 
tical principles, likings, or opinions 
of the people of that province, This 
failure or defection of Limburgh, 
was ſo highly reſented by the Bra- 
banters, that in the exceſs of that 
pride, generated by their new- born 
ſovereignty,” eight hundred of them 

[B] 3 ſet 
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ſet out immediately for the invaſion 
of that country, and to puniſh ano- 
ther people for exerciſing that free- 
dom of mind and conduct on the 
poſſeſſion of which they ſo much 
valued themſelves. The river Meuſe 
was found upon this occafion, as 
well as others that ſucceeded, a for- 
tunate barrier to the people of Lim- 
burgh; and this haſty, raſh, and 
unjuſt enterprize, experienced the 
fortune to which it was ſo fully en- 
titled. We are not informed of the 
rime, place, or particular circum- 
ſtances of the enſuing action; but 
only in general, that the Brabanters 
being encountered by a party of 
Auſtrians, were entirely 3 
and driven back in great confuſion, 
with the loſs of three hundred of 
their number. 1 
This loſs and diſgrace, ſerved to 
increaſe the rage againſt the Lim- 
burghers; and, a ſtrong diviſion of 
the patriotic army, ſurniſhed with 
artillery, was accordingly appoint- 
ed for the formal invaſion and con- 
queſt of that province. But the 
Meuſe lay ſtill in the way, and the 
only apparent method for ſurmount- 
ing that difficulty, was an applica- 


tion to the people of Liege, to grants 


leave to the army to pais the river 
at the bridge of that city; a requeſt 
of which no doubt was entertained 
but it would have been freely grant- 
cd. It happened, however, fortu- 
nately to the country which was 
thus threatened with war and deſo- 
lation, that a Pruſſian general, then 


ſtationed at Liege, poſſeſſed ſuch 


influefice, if not command, over 
that terbulent people, that, contrary 
do their own diſpoſition and witnes, 
which accorded entirely with thoſe 
of the Brabanters, he procured a 
refuſal of the requeſt. Thus was 
Limburgh ſaved for the preſent; 

2 | 
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nor was the ſcheme of invaſion, 
though often afterwards talked of, 
ever carried into effect. 

The Belgic forces were, how- 
ever, more ſucceſsful in ſeveral other 
ſmall engagements with the Auſ- 
trians than they had been on the 
ſide of Limburgh; and the ſtates 
were abundantly conſoled for that 
diſappointment, by the unexpected 


«and unaccountable ſurrender of the 


citadel of Antwerp. That fortreſs 
was ſaid to have been capable of 
making a very troubleiome and 
even long defence, conſidering how 
ill calculated and provided the aſ- 
ſailants were for ſuch an undertak- 
ing; and though its ſurrender was 
at firſt repreſented to the common 
people as a fort of miracle, it was 
ſoon openly {aid, and much more 
generally belicved, that the trea- 
chery of the governor had render. 
ed all ſupernatural aid needleſs, 
and that a prudent application of 
gold had afiorded cheaper as well 
as eaſier means for its recovery, 
than could have been procured from 
cannon- balls and ee If the 
charge of treachery, ſo loudly raiſed 
againſt the governor,was well found- 
ed, he probably owed his eſcape 
from the puniſhment which he fo 
juſtly merited to the dilordered ſtate 
of the times. 

The ſpi: it of enterprize and mar- 
tial ardour which has at all times 
ſo ſtrongly marked the character of 
Engliſhmen, induced a number of 
gentlemen, moſt of whom had ſerved 
as officers in the lait war, to pals 
over as volunteers to the Low 
Countries. The cauſe of an op- 
preſſed people, their old friends 
and near neighbours, and who by 
their preſent conduct ſeemed to de- 
ſerve that freedom which they were 
bravely contending for, was highly 

congenital 


congenial to their feelings; and as 
the court and government of Great 
Britain — in a conſiderable 
degree, to hold ſentiments not very 
diſhmilar, no oppoſition was made 
at home to the gratification of their 
wiſhes in this reſpect. Theſe gen- 
tlemen were received with open 
arms by the Netherlanders, and moſt, 
if not all of them, were appoint- 
ed to immediate commands. Their 
numbers ſoon became ſo conſider- 
able, and ſeveral of them poſſeſſing 
ſuſſicient influence in their reſpec- 
tive countries for the levying of 
men, that, in conformity to propo- 
ſals made to them by the congreſs, 
they raiſed and formed, under the 
name of he Britiſh legion, a body 
of troops, compoled entirely of Eng- 
liſh and Iriſh. 

th The ſtates of Flanders 
1 paſſed a decree at Ghent, 

119% which, after ſtating, that 
as an indefinite liberty of the preſs 
was liable to give birth to number- 
leſs publications ſubverſive of mo- 
rals and good order, and deſtructive 
of the public tranquillity, that there- 
fore all publications whatever, with- 
out any exception, ſhould con- 
tinue, as uſual, to be previouſly 
ſubject to the examination and judg- 
ment of clerical or lay cenſors, ac- 
cording to the nature of the matter 
treated of in ſuch publications; 
and that all printers, bookſellers, 
and hawkers, ſhould be anſwerable 
for the matter contained in the 
books, pamphlets, or papers which 
they ſhould publiſh. 

About the ſame time a formal 
religious ceremonial which was ex- 
hibited at Ghent, for the purpoſe 
of beſtowing a ſolema — 
on the ſtandards and colours of the 
troops, and which drew thither a 
vaſt concourſe of people from all 
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the ſurrounding country, was cer- 
tainly not without 1ts political uſe 
in the preſent. ſeaſon. and ſtate of 
things; particularly with a people, 
who have at all times been more 
attached to ſhews and 7-2 


than almoſt any other in Europe. 
In. the mean time, at this early 
period, before the infant govern- 
ment was yet fully formed, and be- 
fore the civil concerns of the peo- 
ple were in any degree ſettled, or 
proper lines of demarcation drawn, 
to define or reconcile the claſhing 
intereſts and claims of the reſpec- 
tive orders of the ſtate, cabals, par- 
ties, and factions, ſprung up in the 
centre of the congreſs itſelf, and 
were not ſlow in ſpreading their 
baleful effects through the who! 
maſs of the people. It is not eaſy, 
through the miſt im which things 
have been ſuffered to appear, to 
form any accurate ideas of the ſtate, 
real motives, or ultimate views, of 
the different factions which were 
now to rend the new common- 
wealth, and which finally ſerved to 
fruſtrate and defeat all the great 
and happy effects, which the revo- 
lution ſeemed otherwiſe capable of 
altording, and poſſibly of rendering 
permanent, to the people of the Low * 
Countries. For when, by their 
ſhamefal inteſtine difſentions, they 
had ſhewn themſelves unworthy of 
and incapable of enjqy ing that li- 
berty which they had obtained with 
ſo much peril, when ambitious, in- 
tereſled, and ſordid views, ſeemed: 
predominant in all their conduct, 
and when it became apparent, that 
this perverſion of mind, and dere- 
liction of principle, had rendered 
them incapable of framing or adopt- 
ing any wiſe or equitable ſyſtem for 
the adminiſtration of their own go- 
vernment, then, and not till then, 
[5] 4 the 
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the allied powers, who partly from 
political motives, and partly like- 
wiſe from ſome more generous 
movements in the human mind, 
had, in the beginning of the conteſt, 
ſhewn ſo lively a diſpoſition in their 
favour, found it neceſſary at length 
to abandon them to their fate, and 
ſaffer them to revert to that ſtate 
and condition from which they had 
been ſo lately emancipated. 
For they maſt be little verſed in 
the politics of nations, and ill ac- 
quainted with the general ſtate of 
public affairs which prevailed at 
the time in Europe, who will not 
3 that nothing could have 
een more conducive to the inte- 
reſts, eaſe, convenienee and ſecurit 
of the three allied powers, England. 
Holland, and Pruſſia, than the erec- 
tion of the Belgic nation into an 
independent and powerful ſtate; 
circumſtances of which, from ſitua- 
tion, richneſs of ſoil, excellence of 
cultivation, variety of products, im- 
mediate wealth, and the peculiar in- 
duſtry of the inhabitants, the coun- 
try was moſt eminently capable. 
The advantages which the atfed 
powers would have derived from 
ſuch an arrangement, will afford a 
better teſtimony, than any words or 
declarations, of what their real 
wiſhes and defigns were in this bu- 
fineſs. By ſuch an arrangement 
two of them would have got entire- 
ly rid, and the third wou!d have 
been freed on one ſide of his domi- 
nions, from all connection with an 
ambitious, litigious, exceedingly 
vexatious, and dangerous neigh- 
bour, whoſe caprice was unaccount- 
able, and whole faith was always to 
be ſuſpected. By it an excellent 
barrier would have been formed to 
" Holland, to the neighbouring domi- 
nions of the king of Pruſſia, and in 


ance between the 


ſome degree-to England itſelf; 
while it would tend much to conſo- 
lidate and add weight to the alli- 
e coaleſced 

wers, and ſerve to reſtrain the 
oſtile encroachments of France, as 
well as entirely check the domi- 
neering ambition of the Houſe of 
Auſtria on that fide. With ſuck 
objects of advantage in view, no 
doubt can be entertained of the ori- 
ginal intentions of the allies with 
reſpe& to the Netherlanders, until 
their own unhappy diſcordance 
ſhewed, that they were incapable of 
becoming uſeful allies, and that it 
was a matter of leſs difficulty to let 
them paſs backwards to their former 
ſtate, than the vain endeavour of 
attempting to reform their diſor- 


ders, which could only be done by 


the fruitleſs and dangerous experi 


ment of forcing a new form af go. 


vernment upon them. 

No civil contentions perhaps 
ever took place in any of the weſ- 
tern countries of Europe, ſince the 
ufe of printing became general, 
which were ſo totally barren of all 
public detail and explanation, as 
thoſe which from this time prevail- 
ed in the Low Countries, The 
ſhort duration of the new govern- 
ment, the rapid ſucceſſion of events, 
the continual fluctuation in the ſtate 
of parties, which rendered the af- 
fairs that ſeemed intereſting and 
1mportant on one day, totally out of 
mind and notice on the next, all 
coincided in producing this effect; 
and along with the veils by which 
the ſeveral leaders endeavoured to 
cover their real motives of action, 
and conſequently their ultimate de- 
ſigns, ſerved to involve the whole 
in almoſt impenetrable obſcurity. 
Something perhaps may be attri- 


buted in this reſpe& to the re- 
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ſtraints on the preſs; but the vici- 
nity of England and Holland, and 
the eaſy mode of publication in 
theſe countries, leave little indeed 
to be charged to that account, 

It is, however, diſcoverable that 
power was the great ſource of diſ- 
cord, and that the luſt of attaining 
it operated more particularly, as 
might be expected, upon the two 
ſaperior orders of the ſtate, the no- 
bility and clergy; who ſeemed 
equally deſirous of engroſſing it en- 
tirely to themſelves. The two par- 
ties ſeemed pretty equally balanced 
in point of ſtrength and pretenſions. 
The nobility, beſides the influence 
neceſſarily incident to great landed 
property, poſſeſſed a large portion 
derived from the high antiquity of 
their families, the reverence with 
which their anceſtors had through a 
long courſe of ages been regarded, 
as well as the virtues which at the 
preſent day charaQerized and adorn- 
ed ſeveral of their principals. They 
had likewiſe a ſtrong elaim upon the 
opinion and gratitude of the pub- 
lic, for the great ſhare which they 
had 1n the accompliſhment of the 
revolution, and the extraordinary 
ſtakes which they hazarded on that 
occaſion. But with all this influence 
and all theſe claims, they were ren- 
dered, by their mutual jealouſies and 
ſuſpicions, looſe and disjointed ; the 
envy of thoſe who were lower in 
point of fortune and condition, 
joined with their private and ſepa- 
rate views, exciting their enmity 
againſt thoſe who were vaſtly ſupe- 
rior to them in theſe and other re- 
ſpects, and thereby preventing any 
common bond of union from being 
formed, which could cement, and 
give force and effect to the order, 
Through theſe cauſes, the nobility 
as a party, were comparatively to 


be confidered as little more than a 
rope of ſand, incapable of coheſion, 
which could not but afford a mani- 
feſt ſuperiority to their competitors 
for power, It ſeems probable that 
a few of the mobility, who poſſeſſed 
the largeſt eſtates, with the greateſt 
ſhare of popularity and 1 
hoped, in the craſh and diviſions of 
parties, to haye been able to draw 
the whole, or at leaſt a principal 
ſhare of the adminiſtration of public 
affairs, within their own hands, and 
perhaps thoſe of a few ſelect friends 
choſen by themſelves, Although 
the nobility in general, as well as 
theſe we have juſt mentioned, wiſh- 
ed much to circumſcribe, if not ta 
curtail, the power of the clergy, yet 
their diſcordant and intereſted 
views led them in act, to fruſtrate 
and defeat their own wiſhes, 

On the other hand, th clergy 
had, even from time immemorial, 
been poſſeſſed of a very extraordi- 
nary degree of power in theſe pro- 
vinces; and which had continued 
unimpaired under all ſucceſſions and 
through all changes of government, 
until the raſh attacks lately made 
upon them by the excentric Joſeph 
the Second. They likewiſe held, 
at the preſent day, very large land- 
ed poſſeſſions, and no ſmall ſhare of 
perſonal wealth; and what might 
well be conſidered of greater con- 
ſequence than both, the peculiar 
and extreme bigotry of the common 

ople had thrown them ſo totally 
into their hands, and the ties of at- 
tachment to their dominion appear- 
ed to be fo indiſſoluble, that the 
whole maſs could ſcarcely be re- 
garded in any other light than that 
of an abſolute and inalienable pro- 
perty. They likewiſe poſſeſſed 

reat advantages peculiar to that 
y in all caſes of vonteſt with 
others. 
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others, Their union, their diſci- 
plive, the cloſenoſs with which their 
deſigns were concealed, their un- 
ceaſing, though filent, purſuit of 
their object, which was never given 
over through difficulty, nor aban- 
doned through caprice; and above 
all, the facility with which their 
united powers were concentrated 
in a point, and the force of the 
many brought to act with the ener- 
of an individual, ſerved, alto- 
ether, to aſford them a wonderful 
Fanerlority over their looſe and 
disjointed antagoniſts, 

The third order of the ftate, 
which, as in other countries, might 
be ſuppoſed to include the people at 
large, was, however, in this caſe, 
through the blind attachment of the 
common ſort to the clergy, virtual- 
ly confined to the burghers and in- 
habitant® of the towns, reckoning 
in that number the trading and ma- 
nufacturing parts of the communi- 
ty, however fituated. This was a 
numerous and reſolute claſs of men, 
capable of looking forwards to diſ- 
tant conſequences, of forming a 
right judgment on preſent affairs, 
of concert and deſign in their ac- 
tions, and were endued with ſuffi- 
cient courage, if the neceſſity re- 
quired, to execute boldly what they 
determined. Theſe were intermix- 
ed with that numerous and faſt-1n- 
creaſing claſs of men, who, as we 
have before ſeen, had imbibed, what 
about this time began to be called, 
the French contagion; and who ac- 


cordingly adopted the new doc- 


trines, in philofophy, politics, and 
even religion, which had taken ſuch 
fait poſſeſſion of the inhabitants in 
general of that ill-fated country. 
Though their views extended far 
beyond thoſe of the burghers at 
large, who wiſhed for nothing more 
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it neceſſary for the preſent to con- 


than that the third eſtate ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs ſuch a reaſonable ſhare in the 
conſtitution of their country as would 
be ſufficient to ſecure them from 
wrong and oppreſſion, yet the for- 
mer, wio hoped in due time to find 
an opportunity of realizing their 
new doctrines, by the ſubverſion of 
al! eftabliſhments, civil and reli- 
gious, and by the forming of an 
Utopian government, on a ſyſtem of 
general equality, nowever, thought 


ceal their remote deſigns; and 
deemed it to be conſiſtent with their 
ſecret views, and capable of afford- 
ing the beſt means for their further- 
ance, not only to join the majority 
in every thing, but to be. the fore- 
molt and loudeſt in their outcries 
againſt the meaſures and defigns of 
the congreſs. They conſidered, and 
not unwiſely, if the principle and 
deſign on which they ated had been 
foundcd in juſtice or wiſdom, that 
while by purſuing this conduct they 
acquired great credit and popula- 
rity, from being placed in the firſt 
rank of thoſe who were admired as 
true patriots, they ſhould thereby 
not only have a, continual opportu- 
nity of fomenting the diſcord which 
they wiſhed, but when men's minds 
were heated by controverſy, and by 
oppoſition to their claims and de- 
ſires; when they were kept diſturb- 
ed and agitated by frequent diſcuſ- 
ſions of, or conſtant ruminations on, 
real or 1maginary grievances; and 
above all, when they were inflamed 
by ſtrong liquors at their political 
clubs and meetings, they ſhould 
then be able to draw the moſt mo- 
derate into the adoption of the moſt 
violent and extravagant of their 
own opinions and meaſures : ftall 
concealing carefully from public 
view, until the proper hour of diſ- 

cloſure 
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cloſure arrived, their grand and ul- , 


timate object. 

The military men, and particu- 
larly thoſe brave officers, without 
whoſe bold enterprize and extraor- 
dinary exertions, in bringing for- 
ward raw men unuſed to arms, to 
encounter and defeat in the open 
field, upon equal, and often inferior 
terms, diſciplined and veteran troops, 
the revolution could not have been 
accompliſhed, being themſelves moſt- 
ly of the third eſtate, were highly 
diſſatisfied at finding, that the emi- 


nent ſervices which they had per- 


formed, and the dangers which they 
had encountered, had produced no 
effect whatever in bettering their 
condition. 'They thought 1t was to 
ſmall purpoſe indeed that they had 
ſucceeded in ſhaking off the Auſ- 
trian yoke, if it was only to be ex- 
changed for a ſimilar deſpotiſm, 
placed in the hands of a few of their 
own countrymen z a tyranny, which 
from that circumſtance, as well as 
from the diſſi milarity of condition 


in the rulers, would prove more 


odious and intolerable than even 
that of a great foreign power. 

Upon the whole, the third order 
thought they too plainly perceived, 
that the great leaders of the nobs 
lity and clergy, without the ſmalleſt 
attention to them, or defign of en. 
larging their repreſentation, or in- 
creaiing their privileges, were en- 
tirely engaged in a violent and 
ſhameful conteſt, for the engroſſing 
of all power, whether as orders or 
individuals, to themſelves. 

Thus the ſeeds of jealouſy, diſſen- 
tion, faction and cabal, were ſown 
thick in the very formation of the 
infant republic. 

The inhabitants of Bruſſe ls, who 
held themſelves high, through the 


[27 
reputation which their valour in the 
expulſion of the Auſtrians had fo 
juſtly obtained, aſſumed greater 

rt, and were more free and bold 
in the diſcloſure of their ſentiments, 
than thoſe of other places. Before 
the ink was yet well dry on the 
ſignatures of the deputies from the 
reſpective provinces who had ſigned 
the articles of union, a numerous 
ſociety was formed in that city, un- 
der the eyes, it might be faid, of 
the congreſs, which aſſumed the 


name of the Patriotic Aſſembly; this 


new body held regular ſeſſions; 
diſcuſſed queſtions of ſtate and go- 
vernment; decided on them by. 
vote; paſſed reſolutions; and pro- 
poſed ſeveral innovations or reforms 
with reſpec to theſe ſubjects. The 
ſimilarity between this aſſembly and 
that of the Jacobins in Paris, can- 
not eſcape any obſerver ;- the re- 
ſemblance only failing, where a de- 
ficiency of power, and perhaps of 
equal natural arrogance, affected the 
former, It was in vain that theſe 
meetings were prohibited by the 
committee of the ſtates; the new aſ- 
ſembly met regularly as before, car- 
ried on its proceedings publicly 
without diſguiſe, and was continu- 
ally reinforced by the addition of 
new members, many of whom were 
reſpectable from condition and cha- 
racter. Among their other acts, 
they drew up, printed, and publiſh- 
ed, a piece under the title of An 
Addreſs to the States of Brabant,” 
in the name of the people at large, 
hut more particularly of the ſub- 
ſeribers. In this document, they 
pointed out many ſuppoſederrorsand 
vices in the new arrangement, and 
in the conſtitution derived from it, 
among which the negleCt of the 
third eſtate bore a principal pores 
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and in a very ſhort time they pro- 
cured above two thouſand ſignatures 
to this document, 

The ſtates found no more effec- 
tual means to oppoſe to theſe pro- 
ceedings, and to endeavour to lay 
the ſpirit from which they origi- 
nated, than that of employing the 
- Cures, or 1 prieſts, both of the 
towns and villages of the province, 
to viſit their reſpective pariſhioners, 
and to uſe their utmoſt influence to 
induce them to ſign a counter- ad- 
dreſs, in which the ftates were re- 
queſted to ſeize and puniſh, in an 
exemplary manner, all thoſe diſturb- 
ers of the public tranquillity, who 
wiſhed to introduce innoyations and 
changes in the religion, in the con- 
ſtitution, or in the preſent form in 
which the nation is repreſented by 
the three orders of the ſtates, which 
it has choſen for its repreſentative. 
The prieſts being habituated thro” 
hfe to hold the greateſt intimacy 
and friendſhip with their pariſhion- 
ers, beſides their being ſubject them. 
ſelves. to embrace the opinions of 
thoſe with whom they hourly con- 
verſed, found it otherwiſe a very 
unpleaſing and embarraſſing taſk, 
to be under a neceſſity of endea- 
vouring to perſuade their friends to 
adopt a meaſure, which they often 
knew was directly contrary to their 
liking. The counter-addreſs ac- 
cordingly dragged on very heavily ; 
nor have we any information whe- 
ther it was ever preſented : but 
whether it was or not, the ferment 
among the people increaſed inſtead 
of diminiſhing, and diflatisfation, 
| E divifions, and civil diſſentions 

came every day more prevalent 


and general. 
It was expected that 
F pi ny the death of the Empe- 
| 199+ . ror Joſeph the Second, 


and the acceſſion of his brother 
Leopold, grand duke of Tuſcany, 
to the Auſtrian hereditary domi- 
nions, would have afforded the 
means of reſtoring peace and order 
to the Low Countries, by bringing 
about a reconciliation and re-union 
between the Belgic people and the 
new ſucceſſor of their late ſove- 
reign, who was not implicated in 
any of the cauſes of diſlike or aver- 
ſion which hang ſo heavily about 
his predeceſſor. Much indeed was 
expected from the moderate, ap- 
patently unambitious, and pacific 
character of Leopold, as well as 
from the mild and equitable admi- 
niſtration of his government during 
ſo many years in the grand dutchy, 


whereby he had gained no ſmall 


degree of applauſe in foreign coun- 
tries, and well ſecured, in general, 
the attachment and affection of his 
own ſubjects. 

A memorial, however, which he 
addreſſed to the inhabitants of the 
Netherlands, ſpeedily after his arri. 
val at Vienna, by no means an- 
ſwered the expectations which had 
been formed from a review of his 
former conduct and ſuppoſed cha- 
rater, and was ſtill — from 
affording any ſatisfaction to the 
people to whom it was directed. In 
that document, although intermixed 
with no unſparing degree of blame 
upon the conduct of his predeceſſor, 
with great profeſſions on his fide of 
lenity, of kindneſs, of affection for 
the people, along with declaratians 
of his diſpoſition and intention ta 
redreſs all real grievances, he how- 
ever entered upon an ungrateful 
ſubject, which, in a firſt addreſs, and 
in the preſent ſtate of things, would 
ſeem to have been better omitted, 


by aſſerting, in as high terms, his 
undoubted right to the ſovereignty 


of 
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of the Auſtrian Low Countries, as 
Joſeph himſelf could have uſed in 
the plenitude of his power, before 
they had yet ſhaken off his domi- 
nion, and aſſumed the name and 
character of a free and independent 
ſtate, And, as if it had been to 
render this claim and language 
more unpalatable, it was accom- 
panied with what might be conſi- 
dered virtually as a threat, that no 

wer on earth ſhould deprive him 
of his right while he poſſeſſed the 
means of maintaining it. _ 

This ill-judged memorial was 
accordingly very ul received, and, 
ſo far as we are informed, did not 
even produce an anſwer from the 
Belgie ſtates ; but it gave birth to 
many comments, and to ſeveral ſe- 
vere paſquinades in the public prints. 
Among theſe it was obſerved, that 
as power ſmooths the way, ſo ambi- 
tion always quickens its purſuits ; 
that although the men were changed, 
the object was ſtill the ſame, and 
the deſire of arbitrary rule as pre- 
valent as ever; and that Leopold, 
who ſeemed fo pacific, while cir- 
cumſcribed in a narrow dominion, 
incapable of exertion, would now, 
feeling his ſtrength, endeavour to 
tread in the tracks made by his ever- 
reſtleſs and all-graſping predeceſſor. 
This memorial, however, had the 
effect of reviving, or at leaſt of calling 
into notice, a new party, in a coun- 
wy already torn to pieces by fac- 
tion. This was the party of the 


loyaliſts, or friends of the Houſe of. 


Auſtria, who now began to declare 
themſelves openly, to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed by cockades of a different co- 
lour from thoſe of the patriots, and 
who, being probably joined by 
many perſons of other parties, who 
were diffgtisfied with the preſent 


ſtate of affairs, appeared to be far 


more numerous than they had been 
before imagined. X 
The nobility, finding that the 
power of the clergy was becomin 
predominant on one hand, a 
that, on the other, the people were 
every day growing more difcon- 
tented, and their aſpect more alarm- 
ing, thought it neceſſary in the 
month of February to endeavour to 
regain their popularity, by making 
on their part . conſiderable conde- 
ſcenſions to the third eſtate. But 
whether any impediments were 
thrown in the way, which prevented 
theſe diſpoſitions from being car- 
ried into full effect, or from what- 
ever other cauſe it proceeded, the 
ry diſcontent and jealouſy, in- 
ead of being leſſened, was in- 
creaſing to the utmoſt pitch. A 
rumour was ſpread, and ſeemed by 
the effect to be generally believed, 
that a few of the ſtates had formed 
the atrocious deſign of ſeizing all 
the powers of the ſtate and govern- 
ment, and of eſtabliſhing an odious 
deſpotiſm among. themſelves. It 
ſignified little whether this plot was 
real or imaginary, the effect with 
reſpect to the people was the ſame 
as if it had been fully authenti- 
cated, The conſequence was, that 
Dong parties of horſe and foot con- 
tinually patrolled the public ſtreets 
in Bruflels and other princi 
cities, by day and by night; and 
the new commonwealth began to 
bear the appearance of a military 
government. In the mean time, the 
priſons were crowded with ſuſpected 
or obnoxious perſons, whoſe wants 
and ſufferings rendered them ripe 
for acts of the .. utmoſt deſpera- 
tion; while the ſympathy of thoſe 
without could only be reſtrained 
by force from co - operating with 


them, 
3 . Of 
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Of all the officers who had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the -+% wh 
revolution, general Vander Merſch 
ſtood the 3 and from the 
brilliance and ſucceſs of his nume- 
rous military enterprizes, had not 
only borne the palm in a ſupreme 
degree from all competitors, but 
was regarded with admiration in 
other countries, and acquired no 
ſmall degree of renown in every 
part of ehe He was rendered 
articularly remarkable by his ear- 
y and abrupt deſertion of the em- 
peror's ſervice, in which he held the 
rank of - colonel, to embrace the 
cauſe of his country, in which he 
bore ſo conſpicuous a part. This 
took place at or before the com- 
mencement of the revolt ; and ex- 
eited the indignation and reſent- 
ment of Joſeph the Second in fo 
extreme a degree, that by an imme- 
diate order in his own hand to ge- 
neral Dalton, Vander Merſch was 
hanged in eſtigy in the front of the 
army, which was drawn out for the 
purpoſe ; that prince, in the fame 
tter, expreſſing his ſanguine hopes 
or withes, that this mock execution 
would ſoon be realized with full 
effect. The condemned pencral 
found ſufficient opportunities, before 
the emperor's death, to retaliate this 
affront in ſuch a manner as procured 
him ample ſatisfaction. 
. General Vander Merſch was one 
of that very great number of men, 
who had become highly diſſatisfied 
with the conduct of the congreſs, 
or at leaſt of thoſe ſecret leaders 
who were ſuppoſed to be the direc- 
tors of all its actions. As the fa- 
culty of concealing opinions or 
principles is not generally very 
eminent among military men, he of 
courſe became obnoxious to the 
cabal; but his great popularity 


among the people at large; and the 
ſupreme influence which he was 
N to "ate beige every degree 
of men in the army, made it appear 
imprudent to quarrel with him upon 
flight grounds. We are probably 
in the dark as to many intermediate 
ſteps, and perhaps brangles. But 
It appears, that towards the cloſe 
of the month of March, (that 
month which was once fo fatally 
ominous to a much greater general 
and man) the diſſentions between the 
parties were riſen to ſuch a pitch, 
and fo openly avowed, that depu- 
ties were ſent by the congreſs to 
Namur, where the acting part of the 
army employed againſt the Auf. 
trians then was, under the gene- 
ral's orders, evidently with a view 
of, at leait, removing him from his 
command, if not of arreſting his 
perſon. In this new ſituation, and 
in theſe difficult and dangerous cir- 
cumſtances, Vander Merſch deter- 
mined upon a bold ſtroke, which, 
however great the peril, afforded 
the only proſpect left of retrieving 
bis affairs, and even of eſcaping 
the horrors of a priſon ; without 
reckoning, that life itſelf was no 
leſs at ſtake than honour and li- 
berty. He accordingly ordered the 
deputies from the congreſs to be 
immediately arreſted, and commit- 
ted them to priſon. de 


He followed this act March 16k 


by iſſuing and pub- 
hiſhing a declaration, 379% 


in which, without taking any notice 
of the congreſs by name, he ob- 
ſerves, that ill- intentioned perſons, 


and who were ſtrongly ſuſpected of 


having fomented the execrable 
practices of pillage and profcrip- 
tion, which had taken place in 


Bruſſels, were arrived there for the 
purpęſe of ſtirring up the 7. to 
ſedition, 
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ſedition, and to calumniate the loyal 
intentions of the general, and of 
the army; that it was therefore 
thought neceſſary to remove every 
cauſe of alarm by declaring, that 
he was himſelf placed at the head 
of the army for the purpoſe of de- 
fending the Roman Catholic faith, 
with the civil and religious rights, 
and the liberty of the people, and 
that he would not ſuffer theſe to re- 
ceive the ſmalleſt injury or diminu- 
tion whatſoever. 

It appeats that the corps of of- 
ficers belonging to that army had, 
in the courle of theſe diſputes, and 
under circumſtances of which we 
are not informed, nominated. Van- 
der Merſch to be generaliſſimo of 
the Belgic forces, and had applied 
to the congreſs, without effect, for 
the confirmation of their choice. 
They had undoubtedly gone too far 
in the adoption of that meaſure, 
and it can be no wonder that con- 
greſs did not comply with their de- 
mands; but they were determined 
to go ſtill farther, and to venture 
upon a meaſure which ſtruck at the 
root of all government. - For on 
the day ſucceeding that upon which 
the declaration had been iſſued, 
they unanimouſly paſſed, and pub- 
liſhed the four following violent re- 
ſolutions: — That general Vander 
Merich ſhall continue generaliſſimo 
ff the Belgie army: 'T hat the duke 
Urſel ſhall inſtantly be placed at 
he head of the war department: 


That the prince of Aremberg, 


ount de la Marck, (ſon of the 
luke) whoſe military talents are 
generally known, and who, at the 
:-ommencement of the revolution, 
gave ſuch proofs. of . patriotiſm in 
offering his ſervices to the com- 
ittee at Breda, ſhall be appointed 
econd in the command of the ar- 
ny, next to general Vander 


13¹ 
Merſch; and that addreſſes of ſup- 


plication ſhall be ſent to all the pro- 
vinces, inviting them to co-operate 
with the army in reforming abuſes 


and re- eſtabliſhing order, 

The ſupreme congreſs, upon 
theſe proceedings, immediately iſ- 
ſued orders for the troops at Bruſ- 
ſels, and various other ſtations, to 


march towards Namur; near which 


a place of rendezvous was ap- 


pointed, where they were to co- 


aleſce, and advance in a body to 
bring the oppoſite army to reaſon ; 
ſo that every thing now bore the 
appearance of a civil war, which in- 
deed ſeemed to be inevitable, 

We are totally unable to give 
any account by what means this 
event was prevented: or by what 
unaccountable revolution in the hu- 
man mind, or by what party ma- 
nœuvre, that body of ofticers, and 
that army, who ſeemed juſt now 
to paſs all bounds in the irregu- 


larity and violence of their deter-/ 
minations, and who had undoubt-: 


edly been the- cauſe of Vander 


Merſch's purſuing the meaſures 


and proceeding the lengths which 
he did, ſhould in a few days be 
ſo thoroughly debauched, as moſt 
ſhamefully to abandon their general 


to the rage of his enemies, and 
thereby forfeit all pretenſions to 


inciple, honour, or character, 


which ſhauld have operated upon 
them, whether as men or as ſol- 


diers, Yet ſuch was the caſe now; 
and the dragging out of a miſerable 
exiſtence in the dungeons. of the 
citadel of Antwerp, (Which at this 


time as fully merited the character 
of a ſtate Baſtille, as it even had done 


under the ſo much execrated tyran- 
ny of general Dalton) was the re- 


ward which the brave general Van- 
der Merſch obtained for all his 


eminent ſervices. 


The 


* 
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The charges laid by the congreſs 

apainſt Vander Merſch, for which 
they at firſt deſigned to bring him 
to trial, and aimed at his life, 
were the following: That, for- 
getting that he derived all his au- 
thority from them, he had permit- 
ted himſelf to be choſen generaliſ- 
fimo by the officers of his army, and 
endeavoured to retain that ſituation 
by force; that, with equal violence, 
he had cauſed the deputies who 
were ſent from the congreſs to the 
army to be arreſted; and, that by 
theſe, and otlier violent proceed- 
ings, he had nearly involved the 
country in a civil war.“ 

Few triumphs have been ſhorter- 
Hhved, or have afforded leis roal 
cauſe for ſatisfaftion in the recollec- 
tion, than that which. their preſent 
victory afforded to the ruling fac- 
tion. Scarcely any other act in 
their power to pertorm, could have 
rendered them ſo univerſally uppo- 
pular, or ſo generally odious. All 
men ſympathized in the unhappy 
fate of Vander Merſch, and were 
diſpoſed to curſe the authors of it; 
while his gallant exploits roſe full 
in every view, as if they had been 
reflected through a microſcope. 
The people of Flanders (whoſe 
countryman he was) reſented this 
as an act of the moſt injurious and 
outrageous nature; and if the pub- 
lic inclination had power to act, 
it would have occaſioned a rupture 
between the two great provinces of 
the union, unleſs a mutual agree- 
ment had taken place for changing 
the preſent rulers. In the mean 
time, Vandernoot and Van Eupen, 
the abhorred agents and inſtruments 
of the cabal, and particularly of 
the clergy, became virtually poſſeſſed 
of all the executive powers of the 
ſtate; two men to whom may be 


rincipally, if not entirely, attri- 
ted the ruin of the Belgic repub- 
lic; and who, during their ſhort and 
inglorious reign, ſeemed to rule 
every thing without controul. 
From this time the hiſtory of the 
new commonwealth preſents little 
that is intereſting, The govern- 
ment loſt all reputation abroad, as 
it had done the good opinion and 
attachment of the people at home. 
The allied powers became every 
day more ilack in their zeal' for the 
proſperity and independency of a 
people who they ſaw could not be 
ſerved. 'The army ſeemed tohave loſt 
its ſpirit along with its general; 
defeats from thoſe Auſtrians who 
had lately been ſo much deſpiſed, be- 
came not unfrequent. So totally was 
government ſunk in credit, that it 
could not, in that rich country, 
borrow money even for the imme- 
diate purpoſes of defence. It was 
not more ſucceſsful in its attempts 
to raiſe money in England and 
Holland. The ſcheme of a grand 
expedition being formed by ke, 
vernment againſt the Auſtrians, they 
committed the conduct of it to 
Vandernoot; which would have 
been ſufficient to render it odious, 
and to mar the enterprize, if the 
page had even been in a much 
tter ſtate of temper and diſpoſition 
in other reſpects than they by any 
means were. A conſiderable num- 
ber of Brabanters were, however, 
brought together; but the towns of 
F . peremptorily refuſed to 
ſend a ſingle man to join them. 
Even in Bruſſels, where the military 
ſpirit lately roſe ſo high, they could 
carcely find a man, who would en- 
courage the enterprize by enrolling 
his name as a volunteer. The 
conſequence was, that - the cabal, 
after conſiderable ' expence, were 
| - obliged 


. 


dbliged to ſubmit to the diſgrace of 
relinquiſhing their enterprize, the 
Brabanters were ſent home, and 
Vandernoot underwent the inex- 

reſfible mortification, of not having 
pad an opportunity of eclipſing 
Vander Merſch's renown, and of 
eſtabliſhing his own character as a 
general in his place. 

As diſlike and diſaffection to 
government became daily more pre- 
valent, and ſpread more extenſively 
among the people, ſo the royaliſt or 
Auſtrian party received ſuch conti- 
nual acceſſions in force, numbers, 
and courage, as afforded ſufficient 
cauſe of alarm to the congreſs. 
The peaſants broke out into open 
revolt in different parts, the inha- 
bitants of ſeveral. villages aſſem- 
bling in bodies, wearing Auſtrian 
cockades, diſplaying Auſtrian ſtan- 
dards, and proceeding to various 
acts of irregularity and violence, 
until the troops had time to collect 
for their diſperſion. | 

Thus affairs were every day 
growing from bad to worſe, and 
every body was ſenſible that the 
preſent ſyſtem of government could 
not long hang together, although 
the means and the manner of its 
diſſolution were not eaſily foreſeen. 
A letter, whick congreſs received 
about the middle of Auguſt from 
the king of Pruſſia, afforded, how- 
ever, a ſad warning of their ap- 
proaching fate, and threw them into 
paroxyſms of conſternation and ter- 
ror. The great differences which 
had ſubſiſted between the courts of 
Berlin and Vienna being at length 
terminated by the treaty of Rei- 
chenbach, which was concluded on 
the 27th of July, and the war 
which had ſo long ſeemed inevit- 
able between thofe powers, being 
thereby moſt unexpeQedly prevent- 
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ed, the letter we mentioned was to 
5 notice to the congreſs, that the 
ing of Pruſſia had acknowledged 
Leopold (whoſe election to the 
empire was now ſettled) to be duke 
of Brabant — an acknowledgment 
which of courſe carried with it his 
ſucceſſion, under different titles, to 
all the other Auſtrian provinces 0 


the Netherlands, 


The means adopted to prevent or 
alleviate the immediate effect of this 
thunder-ſtroke were, in the ſirſt in- 
ſtance, to conceal the purport of ths 
letter from the public; and this 
weak reſource was ſucceeded hy an 
extraordinary affectation of vigobr 
courage and bravery, cloathed in all 
the language of power and con- 
fidence. On this ground they iſſued 
long printed propoſals, branched 
out into a numerous liſt of articles, 
for the immediate raiſing and form- 
ing of a vaſt patriotic army, which, 
indeed, if it could poſſibly be done, 
might well bid defiance to all their 
opponents. But as they had the 
misfortune to have loſt all influence 
over both the perſons and purſes of 
the people, this ſcheme ſoon vaniſh- 
ed in ſmoke, and their ſpeedy down- 
fal became evident, a 

A manifeſto iſſued by * 
Leopold at Frankfort 5 Od. 149% 
mediately after his coro- 199%; 
nation, and addreſied to the reopls | 
of the Netherlands, produced, how- 
ever, no effect on the conduct of the 
congreſs. On the contrary, in a 
ſhort printed paper which was 
handed about as their anſwer, but 
which wanted every formality that 
could render it capable of being 
preſented or received, they totally 
denied his claim of any right de- 
rived from his anceſtors to the ſo- 
vereignty of that country; and 
aſſerted, that though many of wn 
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had been in that ſituation, they 
owed 1t entirely to the free choice 
and appointment of the people, 
who had a right to chooſe whom 
they pleaſed to be their governors. 

Notwithſtanding the weakneſs 
of government, and the diſcontents 
of the people, there was ſo much 
ſpirit ſtill left in the army, and fo 
much obſtinacy not only in the 
rulers, but in the republican party, 
to whom it was death to think of 
ſubmitting again to the government 
of the houſe of Auſtria, that the war 
was renewed with great animoſity 
on the borders, and much blood 
wantonly and fruitleſsly ſpilled ; and 
this in contravention to the in- 
ceſſant amicable interpoſition of the 
allied powers, who did every thing 
poſſible to prevent that fatal effect; 
and repeatedly ſhewed to the con- 
greſs the futility and cruelty of theſe 
vain efforts. 

Theſe powers were, however, 
deſtined to be the means of finally 
putting an end to the mixed ſyſtem 
of tyranny, anarchy, and diſorder, 
which, through the preſent admini- 
ſtration of affairs, had produced fo 
much calamity in the Auftrian 
Netherlands. By their continued 
interpoſition with the emperor (who 
was by no means diſpoſed on ſeveral 
occaſions to be flexible) they pro- 
cured an exeellent conſtitution for 
the people of the Low Countries, 
of which they were themſelves 
to be the perpetual guarantees, 
The miniſters of the allied powers 
and of the emperor held a congreſs 
at the Hague, where they ſpent ſe- 
veral weeks in diſcuſſing and ſettling 
this important buſineſs. The new 
conſtitution was highly favourable 
to the people, and placed them upon 
a much better footing than they had 
ever been before; for, beſides a re- 
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newal and confirmation of all their 
ancient immunities, and the placin 
them in the ſame ſituation in which 
they had deemed themſelves fo 
happy, under the much-applauded 
government of Maria Thereſa, ſe- 
veral new ſtipulations were now 
added, to a ef the ſovereign, 
whatever his diſpoſition might be, 
from being capable of any material 
invaſion of their rights, privileges, 
or liberties. The only condition 
binding on or expected from the 
Belgians, being 8 a quiet and 
peaceable, but immediate ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the ſovereignty and govern- 
ment of Leopold ; this article being 
likewiſe guaranteed by the allied 
powers, as well as thoſe which ſe- 
cured the rights and liberties of the 
people; and, if a ſtrict interpreta- 
tion were followed, rendering the 
reſt conditional. This convention, 
including a general amneſty, was 
executed at the Hague on the 1oth 
of December 1790. 

But the obſtinacy and raſhneſs of 
the ruling faction would not permit 
them to relinquiſh their fruitleſs war 
while they had a man left to carry 
it on. All the repreſentations and 
exhortations of the negociating mi- 
niſters were offered in vain, Re- 
peated defeats produced as little 
effect. Though they could not but 
be ſenſible that the hour of diſſolu- 
tioa was at hand, yet they could not 
face the thought of reſigning their 
ill-uſed power to the laſt moment. 
Through this unaccountable and 
ſhameful conduct, which no words 
can palliate, affairs were, precipi- 
tated in ſuch a manner, and thrown 
into a ſtate of ſuch unforeſeen con- 
fuſion, as might well not only have 
diſturbed the proceedings of the 
congreſs, but, under other circum- 
ſtances than the preſerit, might have 

| defeated 
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defeated all the intentions of the 
mediating powers, and prevented 
the happy concluſion of the conven- 
tion. 

For general Bender having con- 
tinually routed their troops, and 
carried every thing before him on 
the frontiers, at length penetrated 
the country, and advanced toward 
Bruſſels; when, however, he halted, 
and ſent a meſſage to the congreſs, 
aſſigning a certain ſhort number of 
days in which they were to de- 
termine on the queſtion, Whether 
they would accede to the conditions 
propoſed by the mediating powers 
or not? aſſuring them at the ſame 
time, and confirming it by an oath, 
that if at the expiration of that term 
they put him under the neceſſity of 
drawing on his boots, he would 
never take them off again until he 
had chaſed them out of the Nether- 
lands. The time elapſed—no an- 
ſwer was returned—the general 
drew on his boots, and marched 
rapidly for Bruſſels. Then, all at 
once, overwhelmed with conſterna- 
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tion and fear, each man, apprehen- 


ſive that his own life would be the 
forfeit for the miſdeeds of the whole, 
the congreſs, the members of the 
war department, with Vandernoot 
and Van Eupen, all fled different 
ways in the greateſt confuſion and 
terror, ſome eſcaping to Holland, 
ſome to France, and others to Ger- 
many. General Bender uſed his 
ſucceſs with great moderation and 
lenity : but this changed the whole 
face and nature of things; for the 
convention was not yet concluded, 
and the country was become ſubject 
to Leopold by right of conqueſt; a 
title which, it is ſaid, he was well 
diſpoſed to profit by, and which it 
colt the allied powers no ſmall 
trouble to prevent his adopting. 

All differences and doubts we, 
however, at length amicably ſettled, 
the emperor was, on the zoth of 
June 1791, r at Bruſſels, 
as duke of Brabant; the duke of 
Saxe Teſchen acting as his proxy 
in that ceremonial, 


II. 


Meeting of the new parliament. Speech from the throue. Addreſs voted ty 
the houſe of commons. Mr. Fox's remarks on the addreſs. Addreſs woted 
by the houſe,of lords. Lord Stanhope's ſpeech upon the occaſion. Copies of 
the declaration and counter-declaration figned at Madrid, and of the cem 
vention with Spain, laid before both houſes. Debates upon this ſuljech in 
the houſe of commons. Addreſs to his Majeſty, congratulating him upon the 
Succeſs of the late negociations. Obßjections of Mr, Fox to this addre/5; an- 
/wered by Mr. Pitt. Houſe of lords. — Marquis of Lanſdevene. Committee 


of ways and means to defray the expences of the late armament. 


Debates 


in the houſe of commons upon the gueſtion, whether an impeachment abated 


by a diffolution of parliament. —In the houſs of lords, Mr. Burke's motion 
for the limitation of Mr. Haſtings's impeachment. 


HE new parliament aſſembled of a ſpeaker. Mr. Addington, the 
ſpeakervf the late houſe of commons, 
was nominated by: the maſter of the 

| rolls, 


on the 25th of November, 
1790, and proceeded to the election 
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rolls, and took the chair with the 
marked and unanimous approbation 
of the houſe. 

On the following day the ſeſſion 
was opened by a ſpeech from the 
throne, in which his majeſty in- 
formed parliament that the differ- 
ences, which had ariſen with the 
court of Spain, were brought to an 
amicable concluſion.— That a ſepa- 
rate peace had been made between 
Ruſſia and Sweden.— That, in con- 
junction with his allies, he had em- 
ployed his mediation for the pur- 
pole of negociating a definitive 
treaty between Ruſſia and the Porte, 
and likewiſe of endeavouring to put 
an end to the diſſenſions in the Ne- 
therlands. Towards the concluſion 
of the ſpeech his majeſty adverted 
to the interruption which had taken 
place in the tranquillity of our In- 
dian poſſeſſions, and recommended 
to parliament a particular attention 
to the ſtate of the province of Que- 
bec. 

On the motion for an addreſs, 
made by Mr. Mainwaring and ſe- 
conded by Mr. Carew, in the houle 
of commons, Mr. Fox obſerved, 
that he by no means wiſhed to de- 
{troy that unarimity which he truſt- 
ed would prevail in the houſe upon 
the occaſion, but confeſſed that he 
did not feel himſelf inclined to 
adopt the principles, and ſanction all 
the collateral obſervations, advanced 
by the honourable gentlemen, who 
ſupported the addreis. To the me- 

rits of the convention with Spayn, 
he did not think himſelf bound to 
ſubſcribe by giving his vote for the 
motion before the houſe, as ſuſficient 
documents had not been produced 
to enable him to form a proper 
judgment upon that ſubject. It had 
been ſtated that it was policy in 
this country to promote the return 
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of the Netherlands to the dominion 
of the houſe of Auſtria, in order to 
238 them from falling into the 
ands of another power likely to 

prove dangerouſly inimical to this 
country. He conceived that France 
muſt have been the power alluded 
to. But how came France ſo ſud. 
denly a greater object of terror to 
us at this than at any former period? 
He did not wiſh to enter into a diſ- 
cuſſion of the ſituation of France; 
but whatever difference of opinion 
might exiſt upon that ſubject, all 
parties, he truſted, would agree that 
the interference of the French na- 
tion, for very obvious reaſons, was 
little to be dreaded at the preſent 
moment. With regard to the af- 
fairs of Europe in general, ſo novel 
an order of things had lately pre- 
ſented themſelves, and the intereſts 
of different powers had taken ſuch 
various turns, that he thought Great 
Britain might ſelect what allies ſhe 
deemed moſt proper; and that his 
majeſty's miniſters would be highly 
culpable, if they did' not profit by 
the ſingular ſituation of other na- 
tions. On the ſubje& of India, he 
obſerved, that if we meant only to 
defend our ally when attacked, we 
ſhould act upon principles which 
met with his hearty concurrence; 
but that if we made a quarrel be- 
tween two native princes a pretext 
for carrying on a war from the mo- 
tive of obtaining for ourſelves new 

territorial acquiſitions, he ſhould 

enter his determined proteſt againſt 
the injuſtice of ſuch a proceed- 

ing. | 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
remarked, in reply, that voting for 
the addrefs was certainly not in- 
tended to imply an approbation of 
the convention with Spain. Wath 
reſpect to foreign alliances, his ma- 
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ther ſo idle nor ſo inattentive to 
their duty, as to overlook any fa- 
vourable opportunities, which might 
occur, for the improvement of for- 
mer treaties, or for the contraction 
of new ones. He concurred with 
Mr. Fox in his obſervations upon 
the injuſtice and imprudence of 
making war in India for the pur- 
poſe of extending territory; but 
conceived, that, in caſe of a fortu- 
nate termination of the war in 
which we were likely to be involy- 
ed, we ſhould be fully juſtified in 
obtaining for our injured ally an 
adequate compenſation, and for 
ourſelves a reaſonable indemnifica- 
tion. 

Nothing remarkable occurred in 
the houſe of lords upon the ſubject 
of the addreſs to his majeſty for his 
gracious ſpeech from the throne, 
except ſome ſingular obſervations 
from lord Stanhope. His lordſhip 
ſincerely congratulated the houſe 
and the nation upon the continuance 
of peace, which he conceived was 
principally to be attributed, under 
Divine Providence, to the glorious 
revolution of France. Nothing, his 
lordſhip obſerved, would more tend 
to make it permanent, than a 
ſteady and well-formed alliance with 
that great and free country: an al- 


liance, if completely eſtabliſhed and 


confirmed, likely to prove produc- 
tive of the moſt ſalutary conſe- 
quences to both nations. Towards 
the concluſion of his ſpeech he 
wiſhed to draw the moſt ſerious at- 
tention of the houſe to a very ex- 
traordinary ſubject, to a publica- 
tion, which he termed a monſtrous 
and ſcandalous libel againſt his ma- 
jeſty, a publication from the pen of 
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jeſty's miniſters, he ſaid, were nei- 
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no vulgar writer, but of one, who 
was formerly the firſt miniſter. of 
ſtate in a neighbouring kingdom, of 
no leſs a man than Monſieur Ca- 
lonne, late premier of France! This 
publication, in his lordſhip's opinion, 
after recommending a er of civil 


war in France, moſt audecioufll 


preſumed to inſinuate that the cauſe 
of the French king againſt the 
French nation would be eſpouſed 
by every crowned head in Europe; 
an expreſſion ſufficiently compre- 
henſive to include the king of Eng- 
land. And «dares any man, ex- 
claimed his lordſhip, impute to his 
majeſty, who has always ſhewn the 
ſincereſt love for his people, even 
inclinations, much leſs intentions, of 
ſo pernicious a tendency? If there 
are any in this houſe, if there are 
any in adminiſtration, who counte- 
nance ſuch atrocious proceedings 
as thoſe which are recommended 
by M. Calonne, it 1s full time thar 
they ſhould be pointed out to us and 
to the-public, 

Not a ſingle remark was made 
by any noble lord upon the preced- 
ing obſervations. Immediately af- 
ter lord Stanhope had concluded, 
the lord chancellor put the queſtion 
upon the motion for the addreſs ; 
when 1t was declared that the con- 
tents had it nem. diff, 

On the zd of December copies * 
of the declaration and counter-de- 
claration exchanged at Madrid, 
July 24th, 1790, and of the conven- 
tion with Spain, ſigned the 28th of 
October 1790, together with the 
expences of the late armament, &c, 
were preſented to both houſes of 
A motion was made 
in the houſe of commons on the 
13th, for the production of all the 


* Inſerted among the State Papers of our laſt volume, p. 300, and 303. 
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pers relative to the affair at 
ootka Sound, 'The propriety of 
producing thoſe papers was ſtrongly 
urged by oppelition, upon the 
ground, that, if the convention were 
a bad one, culpability might attach, 
where in juſtice it ought, to his 
majeſty's miniſters; if a good one, 
that the houſe might be enabled to 
teitify an approbation, which would 
be the more valuable in proportion 
to the more accurate minuteneſs of 
its enquiry. Much eloquence like- 
wile was exerted to difluade the 
* other ſide of the houſe from placing, 
waat was termed, a blind and trea- 
cherous confidence in miniſters. 
To the arguments of oppoſition 
it was anſwered, that the produc- 
tion of the papers requeſted was 
not only unneceſſary (the papers 
already preſented to the houſe fur- 
niſhing ſufficient documents for a 
decifion upon the general merits of 
the proceeding) ; but might be miſ- 
cChievous, by communicating ne- 
gociations with other courts and 
with our allies, which were by no 
means proper to bring under the 
Public eye. It was contended that 
the acknowledged right of the houſe 
to call ſor papers of every kind, 
ought not to be exerciſed but upon 
| 0p ſolemn, and weighty occa- 
ions, when ſufficient cauſe appeared 
for blame, or ſuſpicion of blame, 
upon the face of any treaty. That 
as to the doctrine of confidence, mi- 
niltry only wiſhed to obtain that de- 
gree of confidence which would 
enable them to carry on without fri- 
volous obſtructions the executive 
government of the country. Upon 
. a dividion, the numbers were ayes 
I 34—noes 258 — Majority 124. 
An addreis to his majeſty, con- 
gratulating him upon the ſucceſs of 
the late negociations, was moved 


December 14th, in the houſe of 
commons, The principal topics 
urged by the gentlemen who opened 
the debate, were the great commer. 
cial advantages likely to accrue to 
Great Britain from the ſtipulations 
acceded to on the part of Spain, 
particularly in the whale-fiſhery and 
the fur-trade. "Thoſe poſitions were 
controverted and treated as delufive 
by the oppoſition. Mr. Fox en- 
tered into a diſcuſſion of the merits 
of the convention, which he termed 
a treaty of conceſſions rather than of 
acquiſitions. He obſerved, that 
there were two objects to be con- 
ſidered in this negociation; iſt, the 
reparation for the inſult received ; 
2dly, the arrangement for the pre- 
vention of future diſputes. The 
reparation which had been ob- 
tained, he thought inſufficient. In 
the altercation reſpecting the Falk- 
land Iſlands, in the year 1771, re- 
paration was. the only object in 
view, and it was obtained in its 
fulleſt extent. Spain then agreed 
to put every _ exactly in the 
ſame ſituation as before the inſult 
was committed, which agreement 
ſhe punctually fulfilled, In that 
caſe there was a complete reſtora- 
tion; in the preſent there was only 
the declaration of a diſpoſition to 
reſtore. The reſtitution promiſed 
appeared to him to be at beſt but 
incomplete; nor had even the lit- 
tle which had been promiſed, been 
performed, On the ſubject of re- 
paration, therefore, he conceived 
that we had nocauſe for boaſting» 
the arrangement made for the pre- 
vention — diſputes ſeemed 
in his eye to be equally culpable. 
It conſiſted more of conceſſions on 


our part, than on the part of Spain, 


Previous to this diſpute, we poſſeſ- 


ſed and exerciſed the free naviga- 


tion 
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tion of the Pacific Ocean without 
reſtraint and without limitation, 
We poſſeſſed and exerciſed the 
right of carrying on fiſheries in the 
South Seas alike unreſtrained and 
unlimited. But the admiſſion of a 
part only of theſe rights was all that 


we had obtained by the convention, 


Formerly we claimed the privilege 
of ſettling in any part of South or 
North Weſt America, not fortified 
againſt us by previous occupancy ; 
now we conſented to the limitation 
of ſettling in certain places only, 


and even there under various re- 


ſtrictions. Our right of fiſhing 
before extended to the whole ocean; 
it was now refuſed us within par- 
ticular diſtances of the Spaniſh ſet- 
tlements, We were allowed indeed 
to form colonies on the north of the 
arts occupied by Spain, and to 
þuild temporary huts to the ſouth ; 
but the Spaniſh boundaries, beyond 
which ſuch permiſſions were granted 
us, could not be accurately deter- 
mined. Certainty, in his eſtimation, 
was of more value than extent of 
territory. He ſhould therefore have 
thought it better to have obtained 
in the firſt inſtance a preciſe line 
of demarkation, even at the ex- 
pence of a few leagues of country, 
from ſuch an account as Spain her- 
ſelf might chooſe to give of the 
limits of her occupancy. Upon 
the whole, he obſerved, that we 
had reſigned what was of infinite 
conſequence to Spain, and retained 
what was inſignificant to ourſelves; 
and that what we had retained was 
ſo vague in its deſcription, ſo un- 
defined in its limits, and conſe- 
quently ſo liable to be again diſ- 
puted, that we had conceded much 
more in point of right, than we had 
acquired in point of ſecurity. 


The chancellor of the exchequer, 


on the other hand, contended, that 
the reparation for the injury which 
we had received was complete. In 
the controverſy reſpecting the Falk 
land Iſlands, the miniſter of the 
time had indeed obtained a repa- 
ration, but left the claim of right 
unſettled. Upon the preſent oc- 
caſion, by the firſt article of the 
convention we had gained all that we 
could have reaſonably expected on 
the point of reſtitution, the Spaniſh 
court pledging itſelf to reſtore the 


lands, of which we had been un- 


juſtly diſpoſſeſſed ; and by the ſe- 
cond article our claim of right was 
acknowledged and adjuſted. In 
anſwer to Mr, Fox's objections to 
the other articles of the treaty, as 
being replete with conceſſions rather 
than acquiſitions, he obſerved that our 
gains conſiſted, not perhaps in the ac- 
quirement ofnew rights, but certain- 
ly of new advantages. He admit- 
ted that we before had a right to the 
Southern whale-fiſhery, and a right 
to navigate the Pacific Qcean, as 
well as to trade on the coaſts of any 
part of North Weſt America: thoſe 
rights however had been diſputed 
and reſiſted, but by the convention 
they were now ſecured to us; cir- 
cumſtances which conftituted new 
and conſiderable advantages. When- 
ever a conceſſion was made on oug 
part, he aſſerted, that a ſtipulation 
equally favourable to us was made 
by Spain. On the ſubje& of the 


line of demarkation, he remarked, 


that 1t was judged moſt expedient to 
leave undefined, what at the preſent 


moment it was impoſſible to aſcer- 


tain with ſufficient accuracy. The 
addreſs was carried by a majority 
of, 124.— Ayes 247 —noes 123. 

In the houſe of-lords, the addreſs 
was ſupported and oppoſed upon 
grounds ſimilar ta thoſe which had 
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been previouſly ſelected in the houſe 
of commons. The marquis of 
anſdowne entered into a long diſ- 
guſſion, not merely of the merits of 
the particular treaty under conſi- 
deration, but of the general views 
and political tranſactions of miniſ- 
ters with reſpect to foreign powers, 
from the period when e himſelf 
reſigned his official ſituation in the 
cabinet; of all which the moſt noble 
marquis completely diſapptoved. 
he previous queſtion was moved 
on the addreſs, and loſt by a ma- 
jority of 43.— Contents 30—non- 
contents 73. 

On the 15th of December, the 
houſe of commons having reſolved 
itſelf into a committee of ways and 
means, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer ſubmitted to the committee a 
roo to defray the expences of the 

ate armament, and the extraordi- 
nary charges of an additional num- 
ber of ſeamen voted for the ſervice 
of the enſuing year. The follow- 
ing, he ſaid, were the expences in- 
curred by the armament : 

£ 


For the navy - 1,595,000 
ET -  . - 64,000 
ordnance - 151,000 

For proviſions to the Eaſt | 

and Weſt Indies 41,000 

Making in the whole 14,821,000 

To which was to be 
added, 

The vote of credit ex- 

pended Þ - '- 1,000,000 


Making a total expence 
for the armament of Þ 2,821,000 


From this, however, 
L. 200,000 might be de- 
ducted for naval ſtores 
on hand, but this he 
ſhould avoid, wiching 


to have every expendi- 
ture, occaſioned in any 
degree by the arma- 
ment, ſtated ſeparately, 
as he had pledged him- 
ſelf that it ſhould be, 
and ſeparately provid- 
ed for; upon this prin- 
ciple he frould include 
the expences of the ad- 
ditional 6,000 ſeamen 
at: - - 312,009 


Left to be provided for 3,133,000 


Previouſly to ſtating the mode in 
which he propoſed to raiſe the above 
ſum, he took a comparative view of 
the ſtate of the nation at the con- , 
cluſion of the laſt war, and at the 
preſent pericd, when our circum- 
ſtances were peculiarly fortunate 
and flouriſhing. The former par- 
liament, which found the country 
depreſſed and apparently burdened 
beyond meaſure, had not only laid 
the grounds of a gradual reduction 
of the national debt, but had beheld 
its endeavours in a, degree crowned 
with ſucceſs. The preſent parlia- 
ment had not, he conceived, the 
ſame difficulties to encounter; for 


the country was obviouſly more 


equal to the burdens, with which 
the late armament compelled miniſ- 
ters unwillingly to load it. He 
ped, therefore, that the houſe 
would meet the addition of debt 
with firmneſs and energy ; that it 
would not be contented to defray” 
the intereſt and leave the capital a 
permanent burden, but that it would 
convince the world of the magni- 
tude of our reſources, as well as of 
the increaſe of our power, With 
this view he ſhould bring forward a 
plan of ways and means adapted to 
the occaſion, aud ſhould propoſe 
taxes 
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taxes, which would in a ſhort time 
pay off the whole of the additional 


debt. 


The firſt reſource, which he 
ſhould ſuggeſt, was the balance of 


the iſſues of public money for par- 
ticular purpoſes, which had accumu- 
lated from unpaid dividends in the 
hands of the directors of the bank 
of England. On the moſt evident 
principles of prudence, of juſtice, 
of good faith, and ceconomy, the 
public, he conceived, had a right to 
avail itſelf of this balance, a balance 
which aroſe from public iſſues. 
His intention was to give the cre- 
ditor equal ſecurity, whenever a de- 
mand might be made, in the con- 
ſolidated fund. He ſtated that this 
balance had been uniformly increaſ- 


ing from the year 1727. 


In that 


year it was 43,0001. ; in 1774 it had 
amounted to 292,0001.; in 1775 


it decreaſed $8001. 


being only 


284,0001.: but in 1786 it was 
314,0901.; and in July 5th, 1789, 


when the laſt amount was made up, 


it roſe to 547,0col. On the 12th 
of laſt October there remained a 
floating balance of 660,000 1. He 
propoſed to appropriate from this 
ſum to the public uſe 500,000], 
which would leave 160,0001. for 
the current ſervice of the year, to 


anſwer any caſual demand. 


His next propoſal was to adopt 
ſuch temporary taxes, as with the 
addition of the unclaimed dividends, 


and one permanent tax, 
-duce a diſcharge of the 


in the ſpace of four years. 


might pro- 
W 


ole debt 
In the 


ürſt year he would endeavour to 
find the means of paying off, inde- 
pendant of the intereſt, 800,000 l. 


of the capital, 


In the ſecond year, 


by the continuation of the ſame 
taxes, he hoped to pay off another 


800, 00 l. Thus the 


5 oo, oool. 


Which he propoſed to appropriate 
ſrom the balance of the unclaimed 


years. 
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dividends, and the two payments of 
800,000 l. each, would form a dif- 
charge of more than half the capi- 
tal in the two firſt years; after 
which period part of the taxes 
might be taken off, and the others 
continued for the payment of the 
remainder in the two ſubſequent 
years, forming a complete extinc. 
tion of the whole capital in four, 
'The firſt, which he ſhould 
propoſe, would be upon an article 
of general conſumption, ſugar, pay- 
ing at preſent a duty of 12s. 4d. 
per cwt. to which he ſhould annex 
an additional 28. 8d. Hence he 
expected to raiſe 241,0001. The 
ſecond would be on ſpirits, which 
he conſidered as not likely to be 
evaded, when impoſed for a ſhort 
time, and in a flight degree. Bri- 
tiſh ſpirits were already taxed in the 
waſh at 6d. per gallon; brandy at 
$3 and rum at 4s. He ſhould 

ere add one-fixth of the exiſting du- 
ty, which would produce 240,000 l. 
'The third would be on malt, to be 
enforced only for the two firſt years, 
on which he ſhould propoſe an ad- 
ditional 3d, a buthel. This he 
calculated at 122, ooo l. The fourth 
would be a tax of 10l. per cent. on 
all aſſeſſed taxes (except the com- 
mutation and land taxes) which he 
eſtimated at 100, ooo l. Laſtly, he 
ſhould propoſe a double tax on 


game-keepers, and the addition of 


one-third more on game: licences. 
The whole recapitulated would be 
Sugar - = 241,000 
Britiſh ſpirits - 86,000 
Brandy - 87, ooo 
Rum < - 67,000 
Malt - - - 122,000 
Aſſeſſed taxes - 100,000 
Game licences - 25,000 


728,000 
This, 
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This, he remarked, was not a ſuffi- 
cient ſum, even with the 500,0001. 
of the unclaimed dividends, for the 
purpoſes which he had ſtated. To 
make up the deficiency, he intended 
to modify an exiſting tax upon bills 
of exchange and receipts in ſuch a 
manner as to prevent the frauds hi- 
therto practiſed in evading it, and 
at the . time to Pan, the re- 
venue at leaſt 300, ooo l. The re- 
gulations of this tax he meant to 
make not temporary, but perma- 
nent. ? 

If the plan, which he thus pro- 
poled, ſhould be carried into effect, 
the conſohdated fund, he obſerved, 
would gain by the 500,000 1. from 
the bank, and the 800,000 l. of the 
produce of the firſt year, an addi- 
tion of 1, zoo, ooo l. which ſum he 
ſhould move to be iflued for the 
year 1791; and as a temporary 
ſource for the remainder, he ſhould 
propels the adoption of exchequer 
bills to the amount of 1,800,000 1. 

All the above arragements were 
agreed to by the hone, except the 
propoſal of appropriating to the 
public uſe the 500,000 1. of the un- 
claimed dividends. This meaſure 
being repreſented as likely to prove 
In ſome degree injurious to the na- 
tional credit, the miniſter conſented 
to accept from the bank a loan af 
the ſame ſum, as long as a floating 
balance to that amount ſhould re- 
main in the hands of their caſhier. 

The next ſubje& which engaged 

the attention of the houſe of com- 
mons, was one of the utmoſt import- 
ance, not only to the deareſt priyi- 
leges of that houſe, but to the very 
exiſtence of the conſtitution itſelf. 
The queſtion was, whether an im- 
peachment brought by the com- 
mons of Great Britain in parliament 
aſſembled, in their own name, and in 
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the name of their conſtituents, did not 
remain in fatu quo, notwithſtandin 
the intervention of a diſſolution? On 
the 17th of December, in a commit. 
tee of the whole houſe, Sir Peter Bur- 
rell in the chair, Mr. Burke made a 
motion to the following effect: © It 
appears, that an impeacliment of 
this houſe, in the name of the com- 
mons of Great Britain in parlia- 
ment aſſembled, and in the name of 
all the commons of Great Britain, 
againſt Warren Haſtings, eſq. late 
en Fein of Bengal, for 

undry high crimes and miſdemea- 
nors, is now depending.“ 

This motion, he obſerved, in- 
volved no abſtract queſtion, but was 
a plain practical aſſertion of their 
privileges, as handed down to them 
by their predeceſſors through an 
uninterrupted ſucceſſion of five hun- 
dred years. In all the convalſions 
of our government, in all the firug- 
gles, conteſts, and incidental or 
progreſſive changes of the function 
and powers of the houſe of com- 
mons, this alone had remained im. 
mutable - that an impeachment was 
never to be defeated by colluſion 
with a miniſter, or by the power of 
the crown. That an impeachment 
abated by a diſſolution of parlia- 
ment, he contended, was not to be 
found in plain expre/s terms on the 
journals of the houle of lords, on 
the journals of the houſe of com- 
mons, nor in the minutes of the 
conferences between the two houſes, 
It was not to he found in any bock 
of authority, or in any good repoſt 
of law caſes. : 

Mr. Erſkine, wiſhing to gan 
time for deliberation, moved, That 
Sir Peter Burrell might leave the 
chair.“ A debate of unuſual length 
enſued. The arguments advanced 
in favour of an abatement (argu 
| me! 
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ments aſſerted on the other fide to 
have been loaded with much extra- 
neous matter and irrelevant rea- 
ſoning) were principally grounded 
upon analogies derived from the 
general complexion of parliamen- 
tary proceedings, and from the 
principles of the courts of common 
jaw, and upon precedents extracted 
from the journals of the houſe of 
lords. 

It was contended, that the idea 
of taking up any proceeding of a 
former parliament was refuted by 
an impartial ſurvey of all the powers 
exerciſed by the houſe, as limited 
by immemorial uſage. If a day 
were appointed for attendance, but 
that day did not arrive until after a 
diſſolution, the ſucceeding parlia- 
ment could not act upon it, If the 
commons impriſoned for a contempt, 
the door of their priſon was opened 
immediately upon the expiration of 
parliament. If the commons had 
framed a bill, and their meſſenger 
was carrying it up to the lords 
when the king diſſolved the parlia- 
ment, no ſubſequent houſe could 
22 upon that ſtage of the bill, 

ut the whole muſt again be taken 
up. If ſuch a bill was in the nature 
of a public charge againſt a culprit 
of ſtate, as an attainder and bills of 
penalty, the ſame rule attached up- 
on it, and the culprit would eſcape, 
unleſs the N ſhould again 
commence de novo. It was aſked, 
what could prevent Mr. Haſtings, 
if he pleaſed, from quitting the 
kingdom? What penalty of bail 
was a guard over him or his friends ? 
Would any lawyer aſſert, that Mr. 
Taſtings, or his bail, could be touch- 
ed by an order of the lords between 
Parliament and parliament ? Upon 


the ſuppoſition then, that the lords 
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could not impriſon or bail for z 
ſpace of time beyond the duration 
of an exiſting parliament, yet might 
proceed in /tatu quo at the meetin 
of a new one, would not ſuch 3 

wer of proceeding be ridiculous 
in the extreme, when they poſſeſſed 
not the means of ſecuring the ap- 
pearance of the culprit? 

It was admitted, that the nature 
of a trial by impeachment deprived 
the accuſed of many advantages, 
which the law had provided for the 
ſafety of accuſed perſons in all other 
caſes; and that therefore the rea- 
ſoning by analogy from legal pro- 
ceedings in general would not cole. 
ly apply. It was nevertheleſs con- 
tended, that a ray of light might 
be thrown upon the queſtion from 
that quarter; and that if a trial by 
impeachment under the beſt regu- 
lations violated ſome of the eſta- 
bliſhed principles of Engliſh law, 
the continuance of it from parlia- 
1 to parliament il them 
all, | 

The firſt maxim of law adduced 
in ſupport of the above argument 
was this — that perſons accuſed 
ſhould be brought to a ſpeedy trial, 
in order to prevent long impriſon- 
ments, and all the miſeries inciden- 
tal to a ſtate of tedious and cruel 
ſuſpence. 

But if impeachments were allow- 
ed to be extended jn the manner 
propoſed, it was obſerved that they 
might continue for life, operatin 
to perpetual impriſonment ; which 
would reduce the liberty of the ſub- 
5 not to a dependance on the law, 

ut to a dependance on the will 
alone of one branch of the legiſſa- 
ture. 2 

The ſecond maxim adduced was, 

that the individuals who art ap- 


pointed 
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pointed to try the cauſes, ſhould be 
purified from all prejudices by the 
challenges of the priſoner. 

It was confeſſed, that the very 
conſtitution of a court, where the 
judges fit by inheritance or the 
creation of the crown, in ſome de- 
gree militated againſt this great 
maxim ; but it was obſerved, that 
ſuch a departure from an eſtabliſh- 
ed rule could not, conſidering the 
number of the judges, be very dan- 
gerous in a ſingle parliament. Sup- 
poſing, however, that an impeach- 
ment continued from parliament to 
parliament, the perſon impeached 
might at laſt be judged not only by 
peers, who would be total ſtrangers 
to all the primary proceedings, but 
e by ſcme of his very accu- 

ers. 

The laſt maxim adduced was; 
th at a trial once commenced ſhould 
go on without alteration or ſepara- 
tion to prevent impreſſions from any 
ſource but the evidence, which 
ſnould be given by the witneſſes in 


the preſence of the proſecutor, the 


priſoner, and the court; and that 
the verdict ſhould be formed on the 
recent view and recollection of the 
Circumſtances. 

It was indeed admitted, as in the 
former inſtance, that the conſtitu- 
ticn of the court in queſtion was 
not exactly regulated by the above- 
55 principle; nevertheleſs 
pt was aſſerted, that, conſiderin 


an 


3mpeachment as a trial confined to 


cne parliament only, the evil, how 
much ſoever to be lamented, had 
its limits. The proſecutors were 
the ſame; the court partly ſo; and 
the evidence, after adjournment or 

rorogation, might be recollected 
by the aid of notes. But if im- 


peachments were to be continues 
hom parliament to parliament, the 


ſimply intended to decide the quel- 
„* 


changes which might unavoĩdabhj 
take place in the proſecutors, by 
the election of new managers, and 
in the court, by the admiſſion of 
new peers, might make it impoſſi- 
ble for either party to proceed u 
on any but written evidence in di- 
rect oppoſition to the genius of 
— — law. On ſuch kind of 
evidence, on evidence which muſt 
be taken upon truſt, where the de. 
meanor of the witneſſes could not be 
obſerved, it was ſtrenuouſly main- 
tained, that their lordſhips ought 
not to pluck a feather from a ſpar- 
row's wing, 

With reſpect to precedents, it 
was ſaid, that the proper place to 
fearch for them was in the journals 
of the houſe of lords. Viewing an 
impeachment in the light of a pro- 
ſecution on the accuſation of the 
houſe of commons before the houſe 
of lords, could any man doubt by 
which houſe every queſtion, likely 
to affect the intereſt of the priſon- 
er, ſhould be adjudged ? Common 
ſenſe and common juſtice revolted 
at the idea of a judgment, conſe- 
quential perhaps to the fate of the 
culprit, delivered by his accuſers. 
It ſeemed, therefore, reaſonable, 
that every point reſpecting the ex- 
iſling ſtate of an impeachment 
{hould be determined by that court, 
where the commons had by law 
lodged it. 

The principal precedents which 
were brought forward on this occa- 
ſion, were thoſe which occurred in 
the years 167 3, 1678, 1685, 1690, 
1701 and 1717. The precedent 
of 1673 was conceived to relate 
only to writs of error, and not to 
impeachments. It was ſaid to be a 
mere reſolution of the lords upon 2 
reference to their committee, and 


tion, 


relate 
not to 
o be 2 
pon 2 
2, and 
| queſ- 


dion, 
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von, Whether writs of error abated 


a prorogation? preſerving a to- 
12 — ba the point of a Niolu- 
tion. 

The precedent of 1678 was ad- 
mitted to be favourable to the doc- 
trine of a non-abatement ; but to 
diminiſh the authority of this pre- 
cedent it was remarked, that at the 
period in which it had been framed, 
the nation was excited to the higheſt 
poſlible pitch againſt popery, when 
neither the voice of reaſon nor of 
law could be heard. On the 12th 
of March, 1678, a motion was made 
in the houſe of lords to declare, that 
writs of error, which by the reſolu- 
tion of 1673 had been conſidered 
as continuing from ſeſſion to ſeſſion, 
continued from parliament to par- 
liament ; and a committee was ap- 
pointed to ſearch for precedents, 


'This was merely to give colour to. 


their ſubſequent conduct; for only 
two days after, without taking any 
eps in conſequence of the firſt or- 
der, it was added as an inſtruction 
to the committee, that they ſhould 
make enquiries into the ſtate of the 
impeachments which had been 
brought up in the preceding parlia- 
ment. Accordingly, on the 19th 
of the ſame month, report was made 
to the houſe, that on peruſal of the 
journal of the 2gth of March 1673, 
it appeared that the ſtate of the 
impeachments was not altered. 'The 
houſe acceding to this opinion, the 
order of 1678 was made. The or- 
der, therefore, in queſtion, was ſaid 
to have been eſtabliſhed upon no 


antecedent cuſtom of parliament, 


but to have been framed upon a 
ſtrained and abſurd analogy to writs 
of error. 

But if the precedent of 1678 was 
againſt the argument on this fide 


145 
the queſtion, that of 1685 direQly 
ſupported it. The precedent of 
1685 completely annihilated the 
former; for its language was, “Re- 
ſolved, that the order of the 19th 
of March, 1678, ſhall be reverſed 
and annulled as to impeachments.“ 
If the lords had juriſdiction - to 
make the order of 1678, they cer- 
tainly muſt have had juriſdiction to 
unmake it. 

The next precedent was that of 
the year 1690. The lords Saliſ- 
bury and Peterborough, who had 
been impeached by a former parlia- 
ment, petitioned the houſe of lords 
to be diſcharged from their impri- 
ſonment, pleading a diſſolution of 
parliament as a cauſe for that diſ- 
—_ and likewiſe a free and ge- 
neral pardon. The operation of 
the pardon was referred to the 
Judges, upon the reception of whoſe 
anſwer the priſoners were admitted 
to bail, but not diſcharged. The 
lords appointed a committee to 
ſearch for precedents. On the re- 
port of this committee alone, with- 
out the leaſt reference to the gene- 
ral pardon, they were ſuppoſed to 
have releaſed the priſoners from 
confinement. As an additional 
proof of the accuracy of this ſtate- 
ment, it was aſſerted, that if the 
parties had been entitled to the be- 
nefit of the pardon, it muſt have 
been argued before the lords in bar 
to the impeachment, when the 
commons would have had a legal 
right to have been heard againſt 
that plea; but no ſuch right was 


_ exerciſed or claimed. About the 


ſame time Sir Adam Blair, Mole, 
Gray, and Elliott, who had been 
previou:ly impeached, were ſaid to 
have been liberated upon fimilar 
grounds, without any communica- 

| | tion 
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tion with the commons, and with. 
out any ſubſequent objection or dif. 
ſatisfaQtion, 

The caſe of the duke of Leeds in 
1701 was next adduced. Upon 
the meeting of a new parliament, 
the houſe of lords diſmiſſed the ar- 
ticles of impeachment againſt that 
nobleman, entering on their jour- 
nals: „That in the former parha- 
ment the duke of Leeds had been 
impeached; articles brought up, and 
anſwer put in; but that the commons 
not proſecuting, he was diſcharged.” 
This diſcharge was argued to have 
been ordered by the lords in conſe- 
quence of the termination of.their 
juriſdiction, and not by an act of 
judicature upon a ſubſiſting im- 

achment. 

The laſt precedent quoted, was 
that of 1717, when lord Oxford pe- 
titioned to be releaſed from con- 
finement, upon the ſuppoſition that 
a prorogation alone was fatal to an 
impeachment. This petition was 
rejected by the houſe. It was how- 
ever confidently maintained, that 
the fatality of a diſſolution was a 

int acceded to by both parties 
in the debate. This concluſion was 
drawn from the language of the 
proteſt, which was ſigned upon this 
occaſion, the protelting lords ex- 
preſſing their fears, leſt the vote of 
that day ſhould weaken the order 

of 1685. 

Very full and complete anſwers 
were given to the preceding ar- 

uments by the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
| 62s on both ſides of the houſe. 

But it was previouſly argued upon 
every principle of reaſon as an ab- 
ſardity to conceive, that the conſti- 
tution could have given to the com- 
mons the power of exhibiting 
articles of impeachment againſt a 
late delinquent, yet perhaps in the 


moſt important caſes have withheld 
the means of proſecuting to convie- 
tion. 

Parliament, it was obſerved, ex- 
erciſed two powers, legiſlative and 
judicial, which had their diſtinct 
limits and duration. The confu- 
ſion of thoſe ers was the prin- 
cipal ſource of all the doubts upon 
the queſtion. Every legiſlative a& 
was terminated both by prorogation 
and diſſolution; but no judicial act 
was influenced by either. Under 
this Iaſt head, impeachments were 
to be claſſed. 

The high court of parliament was' 
aſſerted to be at all times an exiſ- 
ting court; and although, from 
diflolution or other cauſes, it might 
not be fitting to do juſtice, it was 
ſaid to be always open for the re- 
ception of appeals and writs of 
error. 'The authority of the peers in 
parliament did not depend upon the 
ſitting of parliament, although it 
was during that period that they 
exerciſed their authority in judicial 
proceedings. The moment that 
the king affixed the ſeal to the 
patent of a peerage, the dignity and 
privileges which belonged to it 
continued to the perſon during his 
natural life, and at his death de- 
ſcended to his poſterity without 
change or diminution. The meet- 
ing, therefore, of parliament, wits 
to them no more than a notice and 
direction from the crown to pro- 
ceed in the exerciſe of their pri- 
vileges; but which the crown could 
neither take away, abridge, or 
render void. Such was the caſe 
of the judges in impeachment, 
What was the caſe of the proſecu- 
tors? An impeachment ought not 
to be conſidered as the act of the 
houſe of commons alone, but of all 
the commons of Great Britain, the 

proceeding 
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proceeding being in the name both 


of conſtituents and repreſentatives. 
The houſe of commons was only 
the legal organ of inſtituting im- 
peachments, as the attorney general 
was of filing bills ex officio, or 
an indictment in the name of the 
crown. In the one caſe the king 
proſecuted ; in the other the whole 
commons of the realm. If there- 
fore neither the judges nor the pro- 
ſecutors of an impeachment were 
either politically or phyſically an- 
nihilated; if it were true, that, 
although the means of acting were 
for a time ſuſpended, the right re- 
mained ; it followed, that every ju- 
dicial proceeding, in which they 
were engaged before ſuch an event 
took place, revived on their meeting 
again; and that during ſuch an in- 
terval every ſuch proceeding muſt 
be ſtill depending. p 

In reply to the argument of ana- 
logies derived from the general 
complexion of parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, it was obſerved, that this 
argument, if it proved any thing, 
proved too much; becauſe it equally 
tended to annihilate an impeach- 
ment after prorogation as after 
diſſolution, Whatever - queſtion 
occupied the houſe in its legiſlative 
capacity, it terminated alike in both 
inſtances. If a legiſlative act was 
in its progreſs, a prorogation was 
known to put an end to it as com- 
pletely and effeQually as a diflolu- 
tion. It was only judicial pro- 
ceedings which ſurvived the one or 
the other. During the interme- 
diate period occaſioned by either, 
the high court of parliament, ind-ed, 
could not fit, any more than the 
courts of common law, in the in- 
terval between term and term; but 
when parliament again aſſembled, 
judicial proceedings revived, juſt 
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as in the inferior courts after 4 
vacation. In this manner were the 
1 's on an impeachment 
uſpended by every prorogation, and 
the committee of managers diſ- 
ſolved. After the prorogation the 
committee was always re-appointed, 
and the trial reſumed, 
On the point of analogies deduced 
from the principles of the courts 
below, it was obſerved that if a 
right admitted for centuries were 
to be ſuppoſed doubtful, becauſe 
ſome ingenious men had endea- 
voured to bring it into queſtion by 
forced analogies to the rules of 
other courts, eſtabliſhed on very 
different principles, and ſtanding on 
circumſtances entirely diſtin from 
thaſe, in which the two houſes 
ſtood with reſpect to any proceed- 
ings before the houſe of lords in 
its judicial capacity, there was no 
right, ſo ſanctioned by immemorial 
uſage, which might not be con- 
troverted ; no privilege, however va- 
luable, which might not become a 
ſubject of cavil and altercation. 
Much confuſion of idea, and 
many unneceſſary attempts to draw 
parallels, where no parallel exiſted, 
it was remarked, would have been 
avoided, had the gentlemen on 
the other fide taken the leaſt pains 
to acquaint themſelves with the 
only law applicable to the queſtion 
under debate—the law of parlia- 
ment. By this law; every point 
which affected the privileges of 
parliament ſhould be decided, and 
not by diſtorted rules extracted 
from imaginary compariſons with 
the practice of inferior courts. The 
law of parliament, as extant in all 
its ancient cuſtoms and uſages, was 
not contrary to the eſtabliſhed law 
of the land, but a great and impor- 
tant part of it. It was the ſupreme 
+ and 
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and ſovereign la of the conſtitu- 
tion, plain and practical, deformed 
by no theoretical conceits, no 
quibbling «ſubtleties. It ſpoke a 
language level to every capacity, 
which meaneſt could not miſ- 
apprehend, and which the ſublimeſt 
muſt admire. | 
Analogies of the kind alluded to 
were faid to be capable only of miſ- 
leading, becauſe the proceedings 
and principles of action were fun- 
entally different. The court 

of the king in parliament could not 
with the leaſt propriety be com- 
pared to a common trial by jury. 
When a jury was impannelled to 
try a cauſe, a judge preſided. The 
judge took notes, but there was no 
ſtop to take down the queſtion, no 
ſtop to receive the anſwer, no form 
which made the evidence a ſpecies 
of record; but all was done on the 
eneral immediate impreſſion. The 
jury could notſeparate until they had 
given their verdict; and if they re- 
tired they retired in the cuſtody of 
a bailiff. The caſe of the court of 
the king in parliament was quite 
diſtint. There the proceedings 
became a matter of record ; for the 
queſtion, inſtead of being directly 
put to the witneſs, was propoſed to 
the court by the managers or the 
counſel ; the chancellor, who pre- 
fided, then put it to the witneſs, 
when both the queſtion and the 
anſwer were written down by the 
clerk previons to any ſubſequent 
proceeding. 'Thus not the general 
effect, but the preciſe terms, were 
taken down and preſerved for the 
benefit of the court. An impeach- 
ment was obſerved to be an exrraor- 
dinary caſe, which did not admit of 
being conducted upon the ſame 
rules as an ordinary trial. In the 
latter inſtance viva vice evidence 
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of bringin 
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was "deemed requiſite ; hut in the 
former it was neceſlary, from the 
very conſtitution of the court itſelf, 
that judgment ſhould be formed upon 
written evidence, Were the rules of 
the court of king's bench to obtain 
in the houſe of lords, the queſtion 
would be entirely at an end, and the 
benefit of impeachment at once an- 
nthilated ; fince it would then be 
better to file an indictment in one, 
than prefer an impeachment in the 
other. But the very foundation of 
impeachments reſted upon a power 
delinquents to juſtice, 
who would have eſcaped, if tried 
according to the ordinary rules of 
the courts of judicature, It was 
likewiſe remarked, thateven in thoſe 
courts written evidence was by no 
means novel, Upon this ſpecies of 
evidence the court of chancery pro- 
ceeded in almoſt all its deciſions, 
It was alſo well known that nine 
tenths of miſdemeanors were tried 
at fittings, and the record being re- 
turned to the court from which it 
iſſued, ſentence was there pro- 
nounced by judges ho had heard no 
part of the oral evidence, who had 
ſeen nothing of the demeanor of the 
ee or witneſſes, who had no 
nowledge whatever of the caſe or 
its circumſtances, but what they re- 
ceived from the notes of the judge 
that tried it. Upon the whole it 
was obſerved, that almoſt every ar- 
gument derived from the ſource of 
what had been termed legal ana- 
logies, not only militated againſt 
any future proceedings, but againt 
the very exiſtence itſelf of that high 
court, which had been for centunes 
the bulwark of Britiſh freedom. 
When the topic of precedents 
was diſcuſſed, it was premiſed, that 
upon a queſtion of privilege it had 
always | 2 the practice of their 


f predeceſſors 
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been quoted, Was the reſolution of 


predeceſſors to conſult their own 
journals, and not thoſe of the houſe 
of lords. Their own journals con- 
tained not the ſhadow of a doubt 
upon the ſubject. The right of the 


commons to proſecute a ſtate delin- 


quent to conviction, in defiance of 
all oppoſition from the crown or its 
miniſters, in defiance of prorogation 
or diſſolution, had always been con- 
ſidered in that houſe as a great 
and conſtitutional privilege, without 
which the controul of the people 
over the executive branch of go- 
vernment would be rendered 'inef- 
fectual. So decided had their pre- 
deceſſors been upon this point, that 
the journals of the houſe of com- 
mons have never been diſgraced by 
a ſingle ſurmiſe of an oppoſite ten- 
dency. But even if recourſe were 
had to the journals of the houſe of 
lords, not one authority could there 
be found on the other ſide, but the 
miſerable deciſion of 1685, which 
was ſaid to have been raked from 
the aſhes, where it had long lain 
deſpiſed and forgotten by the very 
houſe that made it, and contami- 
nated by the deſpicable circum- 
ſtances which had given it birth, 
and the unprincipled times.in which 
it had been framed. 

To render precedents of full au- 
thority, it was ſtated, that they 
ought to be numerous, and not ſcat- 
tered here and there to be con- 
current, and not contradictory to 
have been made in good conſtitu- 
_— times, not to have been 
ramed for the purpole of ſerving a 
particular as laftly, to 
be agreeable to the general tenor 
of legal principles, which ſhould al- 
ways over-rule them.— But nothing 
of this kind had been proved, or at- 
tempted to be proved. 


The firſt precedent which had 
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1673. On this it had been obſerv- 


ed, that, ſince no mention was made 


in it of impeachments, a diſſolution 


operated in abatement of ſuch pro- 


ceedings. But it was anſwered, 
that the very contrary ſeemed de- 
ducible'from the report of the com- 
mittee, which expreſsly compre. 
hended not only writs of error and 


petitions of appeal, but in general 


« any other buſineſs wherein their 
* lordſhips act as in a court of judi- 


* cature, and not in their legiſlative 


« capacity. All ſuch buſineſſes 
were declared to extend from ſeſ- 
ſion to ſeſſion, which was conſider- 
ed as tantamount to an extenſion 
from parliament to parliament; the 
effect of a prorogation and of a diſ- 
ſolution being preciſely the ſame, 
putting an end alike to all pending 
meaſures of a legiſlative nature, ws 
alike leaving untouched all judi- 
cial — unleſs impeach- 
ments could be ſhewn to be a ſingle 
anomalous exception. In fact, the 
precedents contained id the report 
went equally to a continuation-from 
parliament to parliament, as from 
ſeſſion to ſeſſion; and they were 
taken indifferently from civil and 
criminal cauſes, whether in the 
appellate or original juriſdiction of 


the lords, and by whom ever inſti- 


tuted, at the ſuit of an 2 


the crown, or the commons. 
reſolution of 1673, therefore, maſt 


have been deſigned to include im- 

chments; and ſo it was under- 
ſtood, by the beſt and moſt authen · 
tic interpreters of its meaning, the 
lords themſelves; who, only five 


years after, grounded themſelves 
immediately upon it, in determin- 


ing the - continuance of impeach- 
ments from parliament to parlia- 
ment. 
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In the diſcuſſion of the precedent 
of 1678, it was allowed that the 
times were times of much ferment ; 
but it was contended that the new 
reſolution grew naturally out of the 
former report and reſolution of 
1673, and that the queſtion at that 
time debated in the houſe of lords 
had nothing to do with the po- 
Piſh plot, it referred fimply to the 
caſe of lord Danby, who had been 
impeached for” crimes totally diſ- 
tint from the plot, and was de- 
cided by a houſe not particular- 
ly inimical to that miniſter, But 
the faireſt mode would be, not to 
eſtimate the character of the parha- 
ment by the character of the times, 
but rather by its conſtitutional acts, 
both in its legiſlative and judicial 
capacity. In that point of view it 


was aſſerted that there was not one 


important or material privilege of 
perſonal freedom, parliamentary in- 
dependence, cr conſtitutional prin- 
ciple, afterwards enacted at the re- 
volution, which had not been en- 
forced and carried by the parlia- 
ment of 1678; and that therefore 
its reputation ſtood as high as any 
in the annals of our hiſtory. At a 
ſubſequent period the queſtion was 
again mentioned in the houſe of 
commons. The managers of lord 
Danby's impeachment, among other 
things, reported, that in a confer- 
ence reſpecting the impeachment, 
one. of the lords' reminded the com- 
mons that they had obtained a 
great point in that parliament, viz. 
A declaration that impeachments 
did not abate by a diſſolution; when 
the managers replied, that nothing 
had been j as the point in 
queſtion * was nothing but what 
« was agreeable. to the ancient 
«« courſe and methods of; parlia- 
« ment,” Fre: 
4 


Two years after, and when ar. 
other parliament had been diſſolved, 
the lords he ſitated not to ſeal this 
reſolution with ſome of the nobleſt 
blood of their own illuſtrious order, 
in the trial, condemnation, and exe- 
cution, of lord Stafford; refuſing 
even to hear his counſel againſt it, 
in arreſt of judgment, And what- 
ever may have been the merits of 
the ſentence by which that unfor- 
tunate nobleman periſhed on the 
ſcaffold ; the regularity of the pro- 
ceſs againſt him has never been at- 
tempted to be vitiated. No error 
was aſſigned on that ground in the 
bill for reverſing his attainder, 
which under the ſucceeding mo- 
narch was ſent down by the lords, 
and rejected by the commons. 
Again, after lord Stafford's death, 
and after a third diſſolution, the 
lords acted judicially. on this fame 
rule, by appointing a day to conſi- 
der the demand made by the com- 
mons, for judgment againſt lord 
Danby ; and they alſo ated judi- 
cially upon it about the ſame time 
in another impeachment, which had 
been brought up at the cloſe of the 
laſt parhament againſt Sir William 
Scroggs, chief juſtice of the king's 
bench, and to which in the neo par- 
liament they recorded his anſwer, 

Nor does the authority of the 
precedent ſtop here. The princt- 
ple of it, while it yet exiſted only 
in the ſpirit of the report and reſo- 
lution of 1673, received the appro- 
bation of the third branch of the 
legiſlature; for in opening the par- 
liament of 1678, the lord chancel: 
lor, by command of the king, in- 
formed the two houſes of the appli- 
cations. made by the impeached 
lords to be tried on their indidt- 
ments in the interval of part 
ment; „ but (continued he) Is 
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* majeſty thought it fitter to re- 
t« ſerve them to a more public and 
« conſpicuous trial in parliament, 
« for which cauſe heir trials ought 
« wow to be haſtened. After the rule 
was given, the king himſelf twice 
recognized and enforced it from the 
throne, by recommending to the 
two ſucceeding parliaments the pro- 
ſecution of the ſame impeachments. 
In the eſtimation of thoſe who truly 
know and value the conſtitution of 
this country, nothing can be want- 


ing beyond the concurrence of 


king, lords, and commons, on a 
rule of er in parliament; 
but in truth, it had alſo the ſanction 
of all the ſages of the law. The 
chancellor, who in the king's name 
opened the parliament of 1678, was 
Finch lord Daventry, afterwards 
carl of Nottingham, a name of high 
reſpect in the law: nor did he ex- 
preſs merely the ſentiments of his 


maſter, of himſelf, and the other 


miniſters of the crown: he ſpoke 
the deliberate opinion of the twelve 
judges, who at the council table 
had declared, that“ the impeach- 
« ments being lodged in parliament, 
no other profecution could be 
againſt the lords, till the projecu- 
tion of the commons was deter- 
« mined ;”” directly implying, that 
the impeachments had not abated 
by the intervening diſſolution. A 
principal member of that venerable 
body, chief juſtice Scroggs, two 
years after, atteſted his opinion in 
the ſtrongeſt manner by his own 
conduct; and in the caſe of Fitz- 
harris, when ſome were preſent on 
the bench who had concurred in 
the opinion relative- to the five 
lords, the court not only did not 
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L* 
contradict the fact of the opinion 
then ſtated to them, and the doc- 
trine drawn from it, but virtvally 
admitted the. general principle by 
avoiding the queſtion, and deciding. 
in that inſtance on the pleadings 
alone that the impeachment, as 
there pleaded, did not apply with 
any certainty to the crimes laid in 
the indictment. The judges too, 
who having twice refuſed, did. 
at laſt bail lord Danby, in 1683, 
after an impriſonment of five years, 
bound him to appear on the firſt 
day of the next parliament ; by 
which proceeding their immediate 


. ſucceſſors underſtood them to have 


affirmed his commitment, and conſe - 
quently the validity of the reſolu- 
tion of 1678, as indeed lord Danby 
himſelf had expreſsly argued in his 
application to the court, 

Such was the precedent of 1678, 
ſo fortified by authorities of every 
deſcription. What, on the con- 


Arary, was the boaſted precedent- of 


1685? This was ſaid to have been 
made on the firſt day of the firſt and 
only parliament of James the Second, 
in the moment of adulation and fer. 
vility, If ever there were a time 
dangerous to the liberty of this 
country, that was aſſerted to haye 
been the period: a weak and bi- 
gotted prince upon the throne; a 
packed and garbled houſe of com- 
mons, almoſt named by the king, in 
conſequence of the violent and ar- 
bitrary deſtruction of the charters 
of different corporations; and a 
people worn down by their repeat- 
ed ſtruggles with the crown. - To 
this it might be added, that to have 
proceeded with the impeachment in 
queſtion, would have been impoſ- 


On the very day that the precedent of 168 5 bears date, the houſe of com- 
mons having offered to ſtand by the king wich their lives and fortures, againſt the 
duke of Argyle's rebellion, they were told in anſwer, that * he could not expect 


* lels from a houſe of commons ſo on ff (God be thanked) they were.“ 
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fible, as the principal witneſſes had 
been convicted of perjury. Yet, at 
ſuch a time, and under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, was the houſe of lords 
aſhamed to declare the reſolution 
of 1678 to be contrary to law; for, 
on the very day when the infamous 
Jefferies took his ſeat as a peer, it 
was reverſed without putting any 
declaration in its place, without en- 
quiry, without examination, vi- 
out the knowledge of rhe commons, and 
without daring to look in the face 
the very reſolution about to be re- 
verſed ; the proteſt expreſsly ſtating, 
that it was not even allowed to 5 
read, although repeatedly called for. 
Could ſuch a precedent, it was aſk- 
ed, be ſeriouſly brought forward as 
ſufficient to overturn eſtabliſhed 
law, deſtroy every conſtitutional 
principle, and trample upon the 
privileges of the commons ? 

How did the commons, when the 
kingdom began again to enjoy free 
138 treat this precedent ? 

ith total diſregard. Lord Danby 
was one of the peers diſcharged 
under it. On the revolution he was 
appointed preſident of the council, 
and ſoon after created marquis of 
Carmarthen. In the-year 1690 how- 
ever, becoming once more obnox- 
ious to the commons, in a grand 
committee on the ſtate of the na- 
tion, a motion was made for an ad- 
dreſs to remove him from the king's 
counciis, and menaces of reſuming 
the former impeachment thrown out 
againſt him“. You may demand 
« judgment againſt bim,“ ſaid Sir 
John Guile, © he has nothing to plead 
* but the pardon; and though the 
lord preſident had many to defend 
him; ſome who repreſented the hard- 
hip of reviving an old impeach- 


ment, and others who urged his me- 
ritorious ſhare in the revolution, and 
his diligence in the ſervice of his 
country; yet no man ventured to 
object his diſcharge, under the pre- 
cedent of 1685, as a bar to any pro- 
ceeding on the impeachment. Why 
then ſhould the commons of this day 
look with reverence to a precedent, 
paſſed over with filent diſdain by 
their anceſtors, and abandoned even 
by thoſe in whoſe favour it was 
made ? 

As to the ſuppoſed precedent of 
1690, in the releaſe of the Jords Pe- 
terborough and Salifbury, it was 
aſſerted that it did not apply to the 
queſtion ; or if at all, that it applied 
the other way. One thing it proved 
beyond diſpute, that the houſe of lords 
(and indeed the courts of common 
law) ſeemed to pay no more atten- 
tion than the commons to the pre- 
cedent of 1685, A new parliament 
met on the 2oth of March 168g, 
and continued fitting nearly four 
months, yet all this while the two 
lords remained cloſe priſoners in 
the tower, under the impeachment; 
and neither they, nor any lord on 
their behalf, (and they afterwards 
appeared to have many friends in 
the houſe) once dreamed of claiming 
the benefit of that which is now 
maintained to have been an exiſting 
rule of law, binding in its authority, 
and entitling them to their imme- 
diate diſcharge. They did not ven- 
ture to petition that they might 
even be bailed ; but, during one of 
the prorogattons which enſued, lord 
Saliſbury had recourſe for that pur- 
poſe to the king's bench. The court 


| however remanded him to the tower, 


grounding themfeltes principally 
on the trial of lord Stafford, as a 


* Gray's Debates, vol, x. p. 144. 


caſe 
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caſe of clear and ſound law ; as well 
as on the condition of the bail-bond 
taken from lord Danby, as involving 
an aſſirmance of the ſame principle. 
When parliament re- aſſembled for 
the diſpatch of buſineſs, the two 
lords did petition the houſe. And 
what ſaid their petitions? Did they 
rely on the precedent of 1685? Did 
they raiſe a queſtion of law on the 
abatement of impeachments by a 
diſſolution? No ſuch thing. Lord 
Saliſbury did not even glance at it. 
He made the length of his impriſon- 
ment, and the act of pardon that 
had paſſed in the former ſeſſion, 
the ſole grounds of his application. 
Lord Peterborough, it is true, did 
mention it ; but how ? Incidentally, 
and mingled up with other topics, 
addreſſed to com miſeration,—* that 
« he had been kept a priſoner in 
« the tower almoſt two years, not- 
« withſtanding @ difelution, and ſe- 
« weral prorogations, as allo an act 
« of general pardon.” Theſe peti- 
tions were delivered and read on 
the ſecond of October 1690, yet the 
two lords were not finally diſcharged 
till the thirtieth of the ſame month: 
on that day the order ſtood for 
receiving the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to ſearch for pre- 
cedents reſpecting the continuance 
of impeachments. This report, it 
was obſerved, is meagre, imperfect, 
confuſed, in ſome paſſages demon- 
ſtrably erroneous, and contains not 
even the ſuggeſtion of an opinion 
on the true rule of law. It was 
read, and many things moved, which 
do not appear on the journals; till 
at laſt a queſtion was put and car- 


ried, reſolving that « the two lords 


« /pall be now diſcharged.” Now 
this, it had been contended, muſt 
have been done in conſequence of 
the abatement of their impeach- 
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ments from the operation of the 


diſſolution. On the contrary it was 
anſwered, that the only ground of 
the vote was the general pardon, 
To omit the inferences reſulting 
from the whole courſe of antece- 
dent tranſactions, the proteſt, it was 
remarked, could not be read with- 
out a full conviction of the aſſertion, 
The reaſons of diflent aſſigned were, 
that the queſtion moved Fad no re- 
lation to the real debate before the 
houſe, and was urged upon them, 
not for the ſake only of the two lords 
mentioned that they ſhould have 
examined the effects of a pardon, 


where an impeachment was con- 


cerned, as well as the difference be- 
tween an act of grace, and an act of 
indemnity wages | that they ought in 
juſtice firft to have heard the houſe 
of commons, who were parties. 
What then was the real debate be- 
fore the houſe? It was to receive 
the report of precedents, and to 
aſcertain the law, and uſage of 
parliament on that ſubject: and that 
is the very thing which is now con- 
tended to have been done, but it is 
alſo the very thing which the pro- 
teſting lords complain was not done, 
They complain that another queſtion 
was urged upon them, and they 
add, „not for the ſake only of the 
« two lords mentioned.” At whom 
do they glance? At the marquis ot 
Carmarthen, whom Sir John Guiſe, 
and other members of the lower 
houſe, had recently threatened with 
his old impeachment, His proſe- 
cution had laſted to the fourth par- 
liament, without any objection on 
his part to the principle of conti- 
nuance. That point therefore he 


could not now with -any grace ad- 


vance ; but at the moment when 
the laſt parliament of Charles the 
11d. was ſuddenly diſſolved, he was 
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at iſſue with the commons as to the 
effect of a pardon which he had long 
before pleaded in bar of their im- 
peachment, Neither conld any 
thing be imagined more ridiculous 
than the remaining reaſons, if the 
Jords had been di charged, becauſe 
the impeachment had previoully a- 
bated. To have amuled themſelves 
with defining acts of grace, and acts 
of indemnity, would have been idle, 
had the debate been wholly taken 
on a diſtin and ſeparate ground: to 
have examined into the effect of a 
pardon on an impeachment would 
have been ſtill more abſurd, had the 
decifion ſuppoſed that the impeach- 
ment had ceaſed to exiſt nine months 
before; and to have heard the com- 
mons as parties would have been 
impoſſible, fince there. can be no 
parties where there 1s no cauſe, 
The cale of Sir Adam Blair 
and others, was ſtated to be as 
little to the purpoſe as the for- 
mer caſe, with which it was co- 
temporary. No attempts were made 


and the reſt contented themſelvey 
with humbly ſhewing, how long 
they had been in attendance on the 
orders of the houſe, Such conduct, 
and ſuch language, were utterly ir- 
reconcileable with the interpreta- 
tion now put on the diſcharge of 
lord Peterborough and lord Sa- 
liſbury. | 

The next precedent of 1701 
was aſſerted to be ſtill more unfor. 
tunate than the two former. Tt was 
the caſe of the duke of Leeds. 
'This nobleman, it was remarked, 
ſeems to have been born for the 
purpoſe of illuſtrating and exempli- 
fying, in his political life, all the 
doctrines of impeachment. In his 
perſon, when he was lord Danby, 
all the great queſtions of 1678 were 
diſcuſſed; he was one of the lords 
diſcharged under the reſolution” of 
1685; for his ſake, when he was 
marquis of Carmarthen, the pre- 
cedent of 1690 was underſtood to 
haz been made; and in 1695 he 
was again impeached, as duke of 
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by the commons to go on with the Leeds. He pu in his anſwer with- 

proſecution in the new parliament, out delay; but the commons not of 
UN” and yet the lords held the parties proceeding, when the ſeſſion was * 
1" accuſed to bail for nearly eight drawing to a cloſe the lords ſent + 
if months, which was wholly incon- down a meſſage with an intimation f 

5 ſiſtent with the notion of an abate- to that purport, and an offer to ap- 4 
Wi, ment. But in one point of view point a day for the trial. 'That very 10 
1 this caſe was important, as con- parliament, after ſitting between hye 10 
. nected with the former caſe. Sir and ſix years, had lately paſſed the tri. 
Adam Blair, and the perſons im- ennial bill; and under theſe circum- ks 

peached with him, did not apply to ftauces it was obvious that a proro- 58 

be freed from the obligation of their gation and diflolution would be one No 

* recognizances, till more than a month and the ſame. The commons an- rk 

after the two earis had been com- ſwered, that they could not proceed de 

pletely ſet at liberty. Nor did their for want of their principal witneſs, i 

petitions (when they did come) in who had withdrawn himſelf; in con- 50 

any manner allude to that event, or ſequence of which communication þ 

to the operation of the previous diſ- the lords, on the laſt day of the = 

ſolution; captain Mole repreſented ſeſſion (the laſt day of the parlia- hay 

that he was a foreigner, and una- ment, as they muſt have been con- Ei 


{cious) addreſſed the king to iſſue a 
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proclamation for ſhutting up all the 
ports. Now to what did—to what 
could, that addreſs point, but to the 
production of that witneſs in the 
next parliament ? The witneſs how- 
ever was not found, and the im- 
p:achment remained in that ſtate 
tor five years, and through ſeveral 
ſuccrſtve parliaments. At length in 
1701 the houſe of lords took up the 
caſe, but by no means declared that 
the E had been long at 


an end. On the contrary they diſ- 


charged it, not as a thing paſt, not 
as that which might not have been 
carried into effect up to the exiſtin 

moment df time, but as that which 
was to have no operation in future: 


« the commons not proſecuting,” ſays. 


the order,“ the impeachment and ar- 
« ticles SHALL BE and are hereby 


«© diſmiſſed; an irrefragable proof 


that the impeachment in queſtion 


abated by the voluntary act of the 


commons, and not by the operation 
of a diſſolution. | 

With reſpe&” to the laſt prece- 
dent of 1717, in the caſe of the earl 
of Oxford, it was aſſerted that the 
reaſoning upon the proteſt, which 
had been ſigned upon that occaſion, 


was extremely fallacious. Inſtead 


of arguing from thence that the 
doctrine of an abatement by a diſ- 
ſolution was acceded to by both 
ſides of the houſe, all that fairly 
could be deduced from it was this, 
viz. that both ſides of the houſe 
coincided in the opinion that diſſo- 
lution and prorogation were the 


ſame thing. If therefore the houſe 


decided, that prorogation did not 
put an end to an impeachment, the 


obvious conclufion would be, that 


they conceived diſſolution to be 
equally ineffeQual, e 
Two other authorities, one of a 


more antient and the other of a more 


/ 
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modern date, ſeem to deſerve par- 
ticular notice, as much reliance was 
placed upon them by the two great 
political antagoniſts, Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox, who on this occaſion 
united in defence of the conſlitution. 
The example which, in the early 
pages of our hiſtory, moſt forcibly: 
ſtruck the mind of Mr. Pitt, was 
the caſe of the duke of Suffolk, prime 
miniſter and favourite of Henry VI. 
He was impeached in 1450 for high 
treaſon, and on a ſubſequent day 
for high crimes and miſdemeanours; 
both which ſets of articles the com- 
mons [ke to be recorded and 
proceeded upon “ during the ſame 
« parliament, as the matters and cauſes 
« required.” But where fore did they. 
make this expreſs prayer, and why 
did they think it neceſſary to ſupport 
it with a motive drawn from the 
ſpecial nature of the caſe, if it was 
the ordinary, legal, and only courſe 
of proceeding ? They certainly con- 
ceived that the lords might, and' 
probably feared that they would,' 
give a day in a future parliament; 
and they wiſhed at leaſt to ſecure the 
anſwer of the impeached miniſter on 
record; well aware that he muſt ad- 
mit nearly all the facts charged 
upon him, and juſtify himſelf, as he 
attempted to do, on the concurrence 
of ſome of his colleagues, the ſanc- 
tion of the privy council, or the po- 
ſitive authority of the king. What 
the iſſue was in that parliament, is 
well known. The king, who on the 
firſt preſentment of the articles to 
the lords had in vain ordered the 
conſideration of them to be reſpited 
till he was otherwiſe adviſed, at laſt, 
when the duke had been brought to 
his. anſwer, endeavoured to compro- 


- miſe with the ſtern juſtice of par- 


liament for the life of his favourite 
and paſſed upon him an arbitrary and 
' © anomalous 
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anomalous ſentence of baniſhment 
for five years; 2gainſt which the 
lords ſolemnly proteſted. When the 
next parhament met, the commons 
reſumed the. buſineſs; but in the 
mean time the duke of Suffolk, as he 
was going into baniſhment, having 
been violently put to death, they 


could not demand judgment againſt. 


him in a judicial courſe. They did 
therefore, what was uſual in fimilar 
caſes, they brought in a bill of at- 
tainder and forfeiture, but not in the 
uſual manner. They did not in the 
preamble ground themlelves ſub- 
ſtantively on his crimes, but directly 
on the impeachments, and the iuſuf- 
ficiency of his anſwers, annexing the 
proceſs as their proof; and becauſe 
« judgment was not then had, as 
« juſhce according to his merits 
« required,” they go on, in a lan- 

uage not to be found in any other 
bill of attainder of the ſame period, 
to ordain that by the authority of 
the preſent parliament he miy be 
« adjudged” a traitor. The lords 
concuried with the commons; the 
bill was actually enrolled, but, in a 


form not common, the royal nega- 


tive appears to have been afterwards 


endorſed upon it. This formidable 
: Impeachment, however, ſo alarmed 


the adviſers of the court, who were 
the friends and connections of the 


deceaſed miniſter; and the king's pre- 


rogative, which had been irregu- 
larly exerted throughout the queſ- 
tion with the commons, was ſo far 
implicated; that to get rid of the 
ſubject altogether a ſingular expedi- 
ent was employed at the commence- 
ment of the enſuing parliament; 
when, from the miſcarriage. of the 
duke of Vork in hismarchto London, 
the elections had gone wholly in fa- 
vour of the court. A pretence was 


taken from the Kentiſh febellion, 


which had been ſuppreſſed ſome 
months before the holding of the laſt 

arliament. But now a bill was paſ- 
ed for the attainder of Cade, which 
was perfectly unneceſſary, as he had 
been already attainted by an act ſtill 
on the ſtatute- roll; all the indi. 
ments, with theirdependencies,which 
had been brought before his commiſ- 
ſioners by his authority, and all cor- 
ruptions of blood in conſequence, were 
ſet afide,——as they would have other- 
wiſe been by operation of law; the 
ſame remedy was provided againſt ſi- 
milar acts in all caſes of future rebel- 
lion and inſurrection, which the very 
caſes themſelves wouid equally well 
have provided: and laſtly (in re- 
ference to the concluding part of 


the recital, that untrue articles and 


petitions had been forged by Cade) 
all petitions againſt the king's in- 
tent, and not agreed by him, were 
ordered 7o be put in oblivicn, quaſhed, 
avoided, and annulled for ever. This 
is the only real enactment in the 


bill; and whatever collateral object 


it might have in view, is directly le- 


velled at the propoſed bill ſor the at- 


tainder of the duke of Suffolk: firice 
that 1s the only petition on record 
of the laſt parliament, which had any 
reference to articles, or which re- 
ceived an unqualiſied and abſolute 
negative from the king. The au- 
thors of this extraordinary meaſure 


could not have conſidered what they 


were thus anxious todeſtroy as amere 
bill of attainder, which, like ever 
other legiſlative meaſure not a 
muſt have expired with the ſeſſion; 
and it is impoſſible to look through 
all the circumftances of this conteſt, 
and not be convinced that none of 
the parties concerned in it enter- 
tained a thought of an impeach- 
mentabating by a diſſolution of par- 
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The argument of Mr. Fox, to 
which alluſion has been made, was 
founded on a fact in the hiſtory of 

arliament, connected with the ſub- 
ject of the preſent impeachment. 
This was the explanation originally 
given to that houſe, of a clauſe in 
the India Bill of 1773; the very 
bill, by which Mr. Haſtings was 
firſt appointed governor general of 
Bengal. Among other regulations 
of this law, are introduced ſeveral 
proviſions for facilitating proceed- 
ings in parliament againſt the de- 
linquents of the Eaſt; power is 
given to the chancellor or ſpeaker 
of either houſe of parliament, to 
iſſue warrants for taking evidence 
abroad; and in all ſuch caſes it is 
enacted, by the forty-third ſection, 
that no proceedings in parliament 
ſhall be diſcontinued by any proro- 
gation or diſſolution, Impeach- 
ments here are undoubtedly 1n- 
cluded. But what was the induce- 
ment to this enactment? How is it 
ſet forth in the ſhort preamble to 
it? Is it becauſe impeachments are 
diſcontinued by a prorogation or 
diſſolution? No ; but becauſe ſuch 
15 the law and cuſtom of parliament 
with regard to © proceedings by bill.” 
The clauſe was ſo worded by the 
wiſe jealouſy of the late Mr. Dyſon, 
who, bred under ſpeaker Onſlow, 
became eminent for the knowledge 
which diſtinguiſhed his great maſ- 
ter, He feared, as he informed the 
houſe, leſt in after-times the enact- 
ment, if it were not ſo guarded, 
might be conſtrued to haye given 
ſome new right to the commons in 
one partial claſs of impeachments, 
and thus prejudice and endanger, 
in its general exerciſe, the great 
conſtitutional privilege of that 
houſe ; which otherwiſe, as to the 
doctrine of continuances, he be- 
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lieved too firmly eſtabliſhed on prin- 
ciple and practice ever to be ſhaken. 


hus the whole legiſlature, by the 
act which conferred on Mr. Haſ- 


tings his high office, gave him no- 
tice, that an enquiry into his con- 
duct, if he ſhould be charged with 
having abuſed the power entruſted 
to him, might laſt beyond the li- 
mits of one parliament; and the 
commons, at a time when no paſſion 
can in any degree have warped 
their judgments, declared proſpec- 
tively their calm and deliberate opi- 
nion of their right ſo to continue 
their proſecutions againſt all ſtate 
criminals z—an opinion which in 
ſome meaſure received the ſanction 
of the other eſtates of the realm, 
by the final paſſing of. the act fo 
worded, and ſo explained. The 
managers were not ignorant of this 
clauſe. They even conſulted; upon 
it, previous to the diſſolution, whe- 
ther they ſhould not apply for the 
ſpeaker's warrant to India: but on 
mature conſideration they reſolved 
to reſt the whole queition on the 
baſe where their anceſtors had 
placed it; the ancient courſe 
and methods of parliament.” 
Such were the outlines of ſome 
of the leading arguments brought 
forward on this occaſion, in a = 
bate which laſted, by adjournments, 
for three days. Mr. Erſkine, Mr. 
Hardinge, and Sir John Scott, 
with ſeveral other gentlemen, prin- 
cipally lawyers, argued for the 
abatement. On the other fide of 
the queſtion, the lead was taken 
by Mr. Pitt, Mr, Fox, Mr. Burke, 
Mr. Anſtruther, Mr. Adam, and 
Mr. Addington the ſpeaker, who 


diſplayed much learning in the 


more early records of parlament 
On a divifion upon Mr. Erſkine's 
motion, That Sir Peter 9 do 
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leave the chair, the numbers were 
ayes 30, noes 143.-Majority 113. 
Mr, Bearcroft, though he did 
not ſpeak, is yet ſaid to have voted 
on this occaſion with the majority; 
as did alſo Sir William Scott, and 
ſeveral other profeſſional gentlemen, 
Mr.Burke's original motion was then 
t and carried without adiviſion. 
On the 14th of February, Mr, 
Burke made a motion for limiting 
the impeachment to a ſingle charge 
more.—But this ſubject we muſt for 
the preſent poſtpone, in order to 
purſue the great queſtion of the con- 
Ritution to the houſe of lords. It is 
enough here to remark, that Mr, 
Burke's new motion was carried, as 
well as ſome other motions of courſe, 
neceſſarily preparatory to the actual 
reſamptien of the trial. 
When the commons were ready, 
a meſſage was ſent to the lords, 
who in conſequence appointed a 
committee to ſearch for prece- 
dents, They ſpent a conſiderable 
time in preparing their report, 
which however, having been at 
length made, lord Portcheſter, on 
the 16th of May, moved, That 
a meſſage be ſent to the com- 
mons, to inform them, that the 
tords were ready to proceed oa the 
trial of Warren Haſtings, eſq.“ 


Another motion, under the form of 


an amendment, was made by the 
earl of Radnor, propoſing to leave 
out all the words in the original 
motion after the word hat, and 
inſert the following in their place: 
« it be referred to the twelve judges 
as a queſtion, to examine the bond 
of recognizance entered into by 
the ſureties of Warren Haſtings, 
eſq; and to report to the houſe, on 
Wedneſday next, their opinions on 
the fame.” In the debate which 
ſucceeded, a line of argument was 
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purſued nearly ſimilar to that which 
tad been adopted in the houſe of 
commons, 'The lord chancellor, 
lord Kenyon, and marquis of Lanſ- 
downe, with other lords, contended 


for the abatement; lord Lough. 


ay the earl of Guildford, and 
lord Grenville, were th2 principal 


- ſpeakers againſt it. The ſpeech of 


lord Loughborough, in anſwer to 
the chancellor's, was particularly 
elegant and impreſſive. An union 
of opinion, no leſs ſtriking than that 
of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox in the 
houſe of commons, took place on 
this occaſion in the upper houſe, be. 
tween two great profeſſional and 
political rivals, earl Camden and 
ear] Mansfield: both of whom au- 
thorized lord Loughborough to de- 
clare their ſentiments, that the mo- 
tion was conformable to the law of 
parliament, and conſiſtent with pre- 
cedent. Lord Camden, who * had 
been preſent during the early part 
of the debate, left as' the ground of 
his opinion a written reference to 
the authority of Selden, (who had 
been a manager againſt the duke of 
Buckingham, miniſter of Charles 
the Iſt) that a new houſe of com- 
mons might proceed, if they choſe 
it, on an impezchmept brought up 
in a former parliament. 

The collection of precedents 
printed by the houſe is very vo- 
luminous, and highly valuable. The 
whole is arranged into three claſſes 
—impeachments ;— criminal caſes 
at the ſuit of individuals or of the 
crown and ſuch civil caſes as 
ſeemed to throw light an the matter 
referred to the cammittee, All 
the forms of bail in criminal caſes, 
which appear on the journals of the 
houſe, are alſo added, as well as a 
copious table of references to the 
cafes in the law. books in any- 
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wiſe illuſtrative of the ſubje&. The 
report itſelf occupies more than 
an hundred pages, and is accom- 
panied by a large appendix to each 
of the three claſſes. of precedents. 
Lord chancellor Thurlow, it 1s true, 
complained that the precedents of 
writs of error are defective; and 
perhaps in all the claſſes ſeveral 
omiſſions, of more or leſs impor- 
tance, may be diſcovered ; ſtill the 
compilation, ſuch as it 1s, does 
much honour to the diligence and 
ability employed in the taſk, and 
is altogether the pureſt and moſt 
abundant ſource from which the 


lawyer, the antiquary, and the 
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hiſtorian, may derive information of 


every kind, connected with the ju- 
dicature of the peers in parliament. 
There is, beſides, one table more, 


which may prove of ſtill more ex- 


tenſive utility to the hiſtorian. This 


is a table of the dates of the writs, 


the commencement, adjournments, 
prorogations, and diſſolution of 
every parliament of which any mo- 
numents remain on the rolls or the 
journals, down to the ſecond year 
of William the IIId; particulars, in 
all which our beſt hiſtorians, (not 
excepting that, which profeſſes to 


be a parliamentary hiſtory of Eng- 


land) are too frequently erroneous, 


CHAP, III. 


Reſumed account of Mr. Burke's motion for the limitation of the impeachment. 
Cauſes aſſigned by him for the delay in the progreſs of the trial. Various ad- 


perſe motions made, and negati ved. Original motion carried without a divi- 


fron. Progreſs of the trial. 


Mr, L:wveden's motion for the continuation. s, 


the ſeffion until the impeachment ſhould be concluded. Mr. Haſtings's ſpeech af 


the cloſe of the trial of the year. 


Obſervations on the great queſtion decided 


this ſeſſion, That impeachments do not abate by a diſſolution of parliament.” 
Dangerous tendency of the opinions, that this decifion was according to the 
principles of the conſtitution, but contrary to the practicę of parliament, Di- 
gre/ion to the hiftory of the firſt impeachments on record in the “ Good Parlia, 
ment” of Edward the Third. Our beſt modern hiſtorians deficient in their ac 
counts of this intereſting period. State of political parties in that parliament. 
Condition of the kingdom under the duke of Lancaſter's adminiftration. 


Preparatory ſteps and actual impeachments of the duke's party. Return. of 
that party to poxwer, after the difſolution. of parliament. Their violent pro- 


ceedings againſt Sir Peter de la Mare and their other political opponents, New 


parliament under the direct influence of the duke of Lancaſter. , Proceedings 
of that parliament relative to the impeachments. Authority of Selden. 
Nature of the proof anciently admitted, ſhewn from the Paſton papers. Ar- 
gument dragun from it. Acceſſion of Richard the Second.—Concluſion of this 


important ſubject. e 


we may now revert to the motion 
of Mr. Burke, which was mention- 


AVING conducted the narra- 
tive to the final deciſion, that 


in all probability ſettled for ever the 
right of the commons to continue 
their impeachments as well after a 
diſſolution as after a prorogation, 


ed in the laſt chapter,.for the limi- 


tation of the proceedings on the 


preſent impeachment. | 
Mr, Burke prefaced what he had 
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to ſubmit to the houſe, by ſome 
pertinent remarks on the many im- 
N attempts which had lately 
n made to excite commiſera- 
tion in behalf bf Mr. Haſtings, who 
had been repreſented as kept unne- 
ceſſarily under the rod of proſecu- 
tion for an unuſual length of time. 
He then proceeded to prove that 
NO e ee delay could be im- 
putable to the managers. Three 
years, he obſerved, had indeed 
<japſed ſince the commencement of 
e trial ; but of thoſe three years, 
the proceedings upon the trial had 
only occupied ſixty- ſeven days, at 
the average of about four hours in 
each day; during which period, 
fifty criminal allegations had been 
proved. It had been lamented that 
in ſuch a ſpace of time the mana- 
gers had only gone through (what 
were called) four articles, But it 
mould be remembered, that the 
crimes of the culprit, in conſe- 
quence of their number, had been 
divided not as uſual, into ſo many 
fingle and ſeparate articles, but ra- 
ther into ſo many comprehenſive 
claſſes, Under each of thoſe claſſes 
(in form indeed called articles) were 
included a number of charges, alone 
ſufficient to have conſtituted a diſ- 
tinct impeachment; and perhaps, 
he remarked, in the whole body of 
charges, taken collectively, as much 
criminal matter was included, as 
had occurred in all the impeachments 
to be met with in the Engliſh hiſ- 
tory. The preliminary diſcuſſion 
in the houſe of commons had oc- 
cupied nearly as many days, and 
many mare fitting hours, he be- 
heved, than the trial in Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall. 
Among the obſtructions with 
which the managers had contended, 
he enumerated the prevalence of 


Indian intereſt. This perniciom 
influence, he obſerved, had found 
its way into both houſes of parlia- 
ment, and exerted itſelf inceflantly 
to work upon the public mind, not 
only by the weight of its own au- 
thority, but by every little art of 
ſophiſtical niiſcepreſentation. 

But of all the obſtacles which had 
impeded the progreſs of the ma- 
nagers, none had been more per. 
plexing, or more productive of 
delay, than thoſe that aroſe from 
the limitations upon the ſubje& of 
evidence impoſed upon them by 
the high court before which they 
pleaded, in compliance with the 
perpetual objections of the priſon- 
er's counſel. Mr. Burke contended, 
from incontrovertible authorities, 
and from the uniform practice of 
their anceſtors, that the tribunal of 
the upper houſe ought not to be 
regulated by the forms of the civil 
or the common law, or by any 
cuſtoms of inferior courts. That 
it poſſeſſed a law and uſage of its 
own, perfectly diſtin, and of ſu- 
perior dignity. That the managers 
of an impeachment had always 
claimed, as a privilege, an 1gno- 
rance of the municipal law ; and 
without conſidering themſelves as 
bound by any forms, had always 
ated merely from the facts before 
them, upon the evident principles 
of common ſenfe. That they had 
conſtantly pleaded in the plaineſt 
language, and not in the technical 
terms of the courts. That, as the 
privilege of impeachment had been 
intended for the ſecurity of liberty 
and law, it ought not to be ſtraitened 
in its operation. That . would 
betray the conſtitution itſelt, if they 
did not ſtrenuouſly argue for a law 
of parliament, diſtinct from the law 
of Weſtminſter-hall, paramount to 
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it, and capable of ſuperſeding and 
controuling it in every thing hoſtile 
to ſubſtantial juſtice. 

Mr. Burke, in ſupport of the pre- 
ceding poſitions, entered into a wa 
detail of authorities; and proved, 
that the managers had been moſt 
unreaſonably, moſt illegally (ac- 
cording to the eſtabliſhed law of 


parliament) and moſt unconſtitu- 


tionally cramped and fettered in all 
their atone . 

He concluded by obſerving, that 
it was not his wiſh to give up the 
proof of a ſingle charge againſt Mr. 
Haſtings, all of which the conumit- 
tee of managers were able to ſub- 
ſtantiate, if the temper of the times, 
and the criminal'impatience of too 
many perſons, would permit them, 
But, as all mankind muſt bend to 
circumſtances, in compliance with 
the unhappy diſpoſition of the times, 
he meant to propoſe a motion for 
the limitation of the impeachment. 
He then moved: “ That in conſi- 
deration of the length of time, 
which has already elapſed ſince car- 
trying up the impeachment now de- 
pending againſt Warren Haſtings, 
eſqʒ it appears to this houſe to 
be proper, for the purpoſe of ob- 
taining ſubſtantial. juſtice with as 
little delay as poſſible, to proceed 
to no other parts of the faid 1m- 
peachment than thoſe on which the 
managers of the proſecution have 
already cloſed their evidence, ex- 
cepting any ſuch parts of the im- 
peachment as relate to the con- 
tracts, penſions, and allowances.” 

Mr. Ryder moved, as an amend- 
ment, that the latter part of the 
motion, which contained the ex- 
ception, ſnould be omitted. Mr. 
Jekyl afterwards propoſed a ſecond 
amendment, viz. “ that after theſe 
words in the original motion, in 
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had laviſhed all that he acquired 


conſideration of the length of time 
which has already elapſed, ſince 
carrying the impeachment now de- 
pending againſt Warren Haſtings, 
eſq;? it be added, © the houſe of com- 
mons do reſolve to proceed no far- 
ther in this buſineſs.” Mr. Sum- 
ner moved the queſtion of adjourn- 
ment. 

The houſe divided for the ad- 
journment — ayes 26, noes 231. 
On Mr. Jekyl's amendment—ayes 
54, noes 194. On Mr. Ryder's 
amendment, ayes 79, noes 161.— 
'The original queſtion was then put 
and carrted without a diviſion. 

Beſides the three gentlemen who 
made the ſeveral motions already 
related, Mr. Burke was oppoſed in 
different itages of the debate by 
Major Scott, Mr. Wigley, Mr. 
Baſtard, and Mr. J. J. Stanley, 
member for Wootton Baſſett, and 
one or two others.—He was ſu 
por:ed by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Dundas, and Mr. Luſhington, chair- 
man of the court of directors. 

Mr. Pitt on this occaſion was pe- 
culiarly eloquent and animated. 
His ſpeech poſſeſſed all his uſual 
perſpicuity both of order and ex- 
preſſion; ' with more than his uſual 
ſpirit and cogency of argument. 
He took a clear and comprehenſive 
view of the whole merits of the 
proſecution, 2 out as he went 
along all the bearings of the charge 
now. propoſed on the other charges 
previouſly in evidence before the 
lords. The juſtificatory plea ſet up 
by the. party impeached, had ever 
been ſtate- neceſſity; but this, he ob- 
ſerved, would anticipate and repel 


that topic of exculpation, by ſhe w- 


ing that in three or four inſtances 
only, of corrupt and criminal pro- 
fuſion, the late governor generat 


by 
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by violence, extortion, and fraud, 
from Benares, Oude, and Bengal. 
This only remaining head of 
charge was opened by Mr. St. John, 
on the 23d of. May, to which pe- 
riod the delay already noticed in 
the houſe of lords neceſſarily poſt- 
poned the actual continuation of the 
trial. In two days more the evi- 
dence was all adduced, except to one 
ſingle point. On this, as it was a 
matter of account, the managers 
offered to examine Mn, Wright, the 
company's auditor of Indian ac- 
counts; but though he had often 


been examined on fimilar ſubjects in 


the courſe of the proceedings, the 
counſel for Mr. Haſtings now ob- 
jected, and inſiſted on the original 
books. The point, therefore, was re- 
ſerved till the next ſitting day, when 
it was to be ſupplied, immediately 
previous to the ſpeech of the mana- 
er who was to ſum up the charge. 

In this ſtate of the buſineſs, on the 
27th of May, when the court broke 
up, Mr. Loveden made a motion 
relative to the impeachment, which 
had it been at all feaſible, would 
have met the approbation and ſup- 
port of all parties: it was to the 
following effect, . That his majeſty 
would be graciouſly pleaſed to conti- 
nue the ſeſſion until the evidence on 
the part of the proſecution has been 
cloſed, Mr. Haſtings's defence heard, 
and judgment finally given.” An 
amendment of a more practicable 
tendency was moved by Mr. Fox, 
who, together with Mr. Burke, did 
not ſee in · the propoſed addreſs that 
violation of the royal prerogative; 
which formed the principal objec- 
tion 'of Mr. Dundas. Major Scott 
of courſe took this occaſion to tell 
his cuſtomary tale of the number of 
criminal charges contained in the 
articles, and the expences of the 


their ſeparation for the year, [| 


ſolicitor's bill —Mr. Fox's amend; 
ment was loſt by a majority of g, 
The original motion was then ne. 
gatived without a diviſion, 
When the court next aſſemble 
in Weſtminſter-hall, Sir James $, 
Clair Erſkine, having ſummed: y 
this branch of the accuſation, the 
managers; ſaving to the (houſe al 
their undoubted rights and pris 
leges, declared their intention of 
reſting their proſecution where it 
then ſtood, Mr. Haſtings the 
aroſe, and verbally made a prayer 
to the lords fimilar in purport ty 
Mr. Loveden's motion in the houſ 
of commons; but if that could no 
be granted, he requeſted 'one day 
more to addreſs the court before 


the latter alternative he 4 
dulged; and accordingly, on the 20 
of June, read for two hours, from a 


written paper, a general anſwer to Tl 
the obſervations of the managen they 
He ſpoke highly of his own merits, bad « 
and addreſſed the commons of Great with 
Britain in the language of Lear u whole 
his ungrateful children: I gart rante 
you all; and you have rewarded me medi: 
(added he) by diſgrace, accuſation, with 
and a life of impeachment.” He them 
profeſſed himſelf ready to go in- <10us 
mediately to judgment ; but if that know 
could not be, concluded by deſiring totion 
that, notwithſtanding what he had this 1 
now ſaid, his counſel next year them 
might be at liberty to conduct his autho 
defence in any manner which they WW 0) n 
might think moſt expedient.—It 1 yield 
well known that they uſed, this l. other 
berty, and began the next ſeſſion be int 
with ſpeeches of eight days. ſequer 
If there was, as muſt be admitted, and © 
ſome hardſhip on the individual in de pc 
the ſlow progreſs of the trial this oli 
year, the public on the other hand repreſ 
had no common intereſt in in its 
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cauſe of it. The rule in favour of 
which the lords determined, and 
pon which both houſes aQted, 
touches the conſtitution more my 
perhaps than any veſtion whic 
has been agitated in parliament 
during the preſent century. That 
the deciſion was certainly agreeable 
to the ſpirit of the conſtitution, 
nay, that a contrary event would 
have been dangerous if not fatal 
to it, ſeems to be generally ad- 
mitted : but doubts have been ne- 
vertheleſs entertained, whether in 
reality the greater weight of wo 
cedent was not on the other fide; 
and it was probably under the in- 
fuence of ſome ſuch conflicting no- 
tions, that a propoſition was made 
in the houſe of commons, to drop 
the preſent impeachment, and then 
by a proſpective law eſtablith the 
principle of continuance in future, 
Theſe opinions may be fincere 
they may be propagated with no 
bad deſign, ſince my come to us 
with the ſanction grave men, 
whoſe intentions we are not war- 
ranted to ſuſpect: like all inter- 
mediate opinions, balancing diſſent 
with approbation, they carry with 
them the recommendation of a ſpe- 
cious candour; and the apparent 
knowledge and love of the conſti- 
tution, with which the doubts in 
this inſtance are accompanied, lend 
them an additional colour of falſe 
authority, to which many good and 
ealy minds, without enquiring, will 
yield an implicit es In 
other times, it is poſſible they might 
be innocent of any very evil con- 
ſequences, beyond their immediate 
and obvious tendency to prejudice 
the people unfairly againſt the pro- 
cution {till maintained by their 
repreſentatives, as having become, 
in its progreſs, whatever it may 
4 | 


have been in its origin, oppreflive 
and unjuſt, But at the preſent mo- 
ment, it is to be feared, that, ſhould 
ſuch conclufions be generally adopt- 
ed, a more malignant uſe might be 
made of them by thoſe who are 
perpetually hunting after defects in 
the conſtitution of their country, 
which they never praiſe but to re- 
commend ſome change under pre- 
tence of a reform; and who arc in- 
defatigably labouring to weaken 
and ſubvert the phy; 1 of parlia- 
ment, by the deſtruction of which 
alone they can hope to make way for 
their own anarchical projects of re- 
preſentative government. To adver- 
ſaries like theſe, more dexterous than 
ſcrupulous, it would certainly afford 
ſome advantage. of ground, if the 
fact were allowed, that under the 
law and uſage cf parliament a dan- 
gerous practice has overpowered the 
principle of the conſtitution; and 
the great privilege of the commons 
has remained for ages imperfect 
and palfied in one of its molt ef- 
ſential parts, except during one 
ſhort interval of violence and 

blood. | | 
It was to meet all perverſions on 
this head, that the ſummary of the 
arguments which ultimately pre- 
vailed in theſe debates (more eſpe- 
cially ſuch as were drawn from pre- 
cedents) has been here given with 
a fullneſs of detail not compatible 
in all inſtances with the general 
plan of this hiſtory. Nor have the 
common printed reports been alone 
truſted: ſome aſſiſtance has been 
derived from private recollection; 
and care has been taken to conſult 
the records of parliament through- 
out, and by the guidance of that fas 
clue, to correct, or occaſionally. even 
to ſupply the ſtatement of thoſe mi- 
nute but neceſſary circumſtances, 
| which 
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who lived before the 


whach can have been retained with 
preciſion by no human memory, 
or which in ſpeaking to an afſem- 
bly, who had all the documents on 
their table, may have been convey- 


ed in a naked reference, or tranſient 


alluſion. With the ſame view, it 


may be perhaps uſeful, eertainly not 


unamuſing, to mount a little higher 
into antiquity on this ſubject. We 
ſhall there witneſs a complete tri- 
umph on the fide of the Engliſh 
conſtitution : we ſhall have the ſa- 
tisfaction of finding, that the right 
of the commons to continue their 
impeachments from parliament to 
rliament, is clearly recognized in 
the firſt regular records of ſuch pro- 
ceedings that have deſcended to 
ſterity. 

There are ſufficient traces from 
very early times to ſhew the agency 
of the commons in public accuſa- 
tions, though not the exact mode in 
which it was exerciſed ; but there 
is no formal entry of an impeach- 
ment, till we come down to the roll 
of a parliament ſummoned by Ed- 
ward the Third, in the fiftieth year 
of his reign. The juſt ſeverity of 
the proſecutions then inſtituted, was 
fo dear to the nation, that the par- 
Uament of that year has been diſ- 

tinguiſhed above all others by the 
title of The Good Parliament ;”? 
aud deſervedly *, ſays Walſingham, 


The moſt ſatisfactory account of the two laſt years of Edward the Third, is 
to be found in the 4th ſection of Lowth's Life o | 
learned and elegant biographer makes happy uſe of ſome manuſcripts in the b- 
braries of Lambeth and the Britiſh Muſeum, which it were to be wiſhed might be 

bliſhed, eſpecially as all the latter part of Edward the Third's reign is wanting 
in Knyghton, and the whole reign in the continuator of Croyland. The continuater 
of Adam Murimuth and Walſingham, though they are both fuller, have much in 
common with the only paſſage quoted by Dr. Lowth from MS. Lambeth, 
No. 340: as Stowe has whole ſentences almoſt word for word the ſame as l 
MS. Har. No. 6217, and in ſome particular points differing from other autho- 
There are ſome few fragments in Leland's Collectanea, of no 
ment, but as they confirm the general opinion of Sir Peter de la Mare and his uns 


rities. 


peachments. 


In two different places, anno 1377, Ed. III. and Ric, II. of his luſtory- 


ments; and the rather, becauſe 4 


nuine im, 
preſſion of their conduct was won 
away. This uu however, 
had little effect on their ſucceſſor 
in the next and laſt year of Rdward 
the Third. It is in the diſpoſition 
of this latter parliament, to rever{s 
all the judicial acts of the former, 
that the chief ſtrength of the auths, 
rity lies: for that poſt muſt be in. 
deed impregnable, which an open 
enemy, poſſeſſing all means of at. 
tack, does not venture to aſſail. T0 
illuſtrate the whole force of the res. 
ſoning in this reſpeR,-it will be pro. 
per to lay open a little the ſtate of 
political parties in theſe two parlia. 


our general hiſtorians of the greateſ 
reputation glide over the affairs of 
this period with an unimpreſſie 
rapidity, 

When the Good Parliament met, 
the prince of Wales, better known 
by the appellation of the Black 
Prince, had long been languiſhing 
under an incurable diſeaſe, and wa 
now haſtening to the grave. He 
had but one child, afterwards the 
unfortunate Richard the Second, at 
that time a boy of nine years 
old; next to whom, in the ſuccel- 
ſion to the throne, ſtood Philipps, 
daughter of Lionel duke of Ch- 
rence, and her deſcendants. Thi 
princeſs had married Edmund Mor- 


William of Wykeham. The 


great mo- 
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timer, earl of Marche, a powerful 
nobleman, who ſeems to have en- 
joyed the confidence of her heroic 
uncle, and to have ſhared with him 
in the affections of the people; 
ſince in the preceding parliament 
he was one of five lords aſſigned, at 
the particular demand of the com- 
mons, to confer with them upon the 
ſubſidies, in which committee he 
was joined with the biſhops of Lon- 
don and Wincheſter, two prelates, 
known to be in the ſtricteſt inti- 
macy with the prince. But a ſenſe 


at. 
. To 
> rea. 


pro. of common danger now more cloſe- 
— y united theſe two branches of the 
arlia. 


royal family in a common cauſe 
againſt thegduke of Lancaſter ; who 
through the influence of Alice Per- 
rers, the king's miſtreſs, had for 
ſome time engroſſed to himſelf and 
his adherents the entire admin1- 
{tration of public affairs, and was 
generally ſuſpected of looking for- 
ward to the death of the prince, his 
only ſurviving elder brother, now 
viſibly approaching, and that of the 
king his father, not very remote, 
as opening a way to his own uſurpa- 
ton of the crown. 

The condition of the kingdom un- 
der the duke of Lancaſter's govern- 
ment, was not ſuch as to conciliate 
the favour of the commons. Bur- 
thened with a war of ruinous ex- 
pence and inglorious diſaſters, the 
nation had not yet recovered, what 
had recently ſuffered from the 
two other great ſcourges of man- 
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ſcarcity of money and bullion, 
which had begun to be felt ſome 
time before, grew every day more 


4 beth, . 

o Ky alarming, ſury roſe to ſuch a 
+ autho- pitch, that a ſevere ordinance had 
reat mo- been made againſt it in London. 


| bis ime WY The native merchants were falling 
into decay, while foreigners drew 
w themſelves not only the external 

Vor. XXXBI, 


| 
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{mers 


kind, peſtilence and famine. A 
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commerce, but even the retail trade 
in the cities and boroughs; and 
yet all foreign articles of conſum 
tion advanced rapidly in price, The 
walled towns were in ruins; riots 
and armed inſurrections prevailed 
over the country; and the navy was 
nearly annihilated. The ſupplies 
granted by the laſt parliament fo 
two years had been 2 
with the expreſs conditions, that 
they ſhould be expended on the 
war, and if the war did not laſt 
above one year, ſhould then ceaſe. 
Repeated truces had taken place; 
yet the revenues were ” 1 
and the treaſury exhauſted. 'The 
diſtreſſes of the crown were aggra- 
vated by new loans on the moſt 
uſurious terms, in the profits of 
which the king's favourites were 
underſtood to have ſhared, by ad- 
vancing him his own money ; while, 
on the other hand, they purchaſed 
the old . debts at an enormous diſ- 
count, and then paid themſelves the 
full value, in excluſion of the fair 
creditors, To recruit the coffers 
which they had emptied, they had 
recourſe to many corrupt and vexa- 
tious methods of irregular finance, 
from which too they were them- 
ſelves believed privately to have 
benefited, They ſold patents of mo- 
nopolies, charters of privileges, and 
licences of trade, contrary to the 
franchiſes of corporations ; protec- 
tions of the moſt ample kind, under 
the great ſeal, to Lombards and 
others who owed large ſums to 
Engliſh merchants; -and licences 
for the exportation of corn, not- 
withſtanding the late failures of the 
crops. But the meaſure of this kind, 
that ſeems to have excited moſt dif. 
ſatisfaction, was the grant of parti- 
cular licences for the exportation 
of wool, and other commodities, in 
violation of the laws of the ſtaples. 
121 | This 
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This had been the ſubje&t of a 
n in the laſt 
from the commons, who repre- 
ſented it as one great cauſe of the 
carcity of money: and the guilt 
ef continuing the practice was now 
increaſed, by grafting upon it the 
condition of paying for every pack of 
wool an extraordinary tax not laid by 
_ parliament; an evaſion of the rights 
of the lords and commons, which 
was alſo introduced in a monopoly 
gone by patent for the ſale of 
weet wines in London, 

eſe illegal exactions, the ſubject 
might have found ſome relief in a 
pure adminiſtration of the law; but 
that alſo was full of abuſes. 
proper juſtices of the peace and ſhe- 
riffs were made through place- 
brokers at court; jurors were im- 
pannelled who were not of the vici- 
nage; and judges of aſſize were ap- 
pointed on the ſpot of their reſi- 
dence, in the midſt of their relations 
and connections. At the ſame time 
vexatious juriſdictions were extend- 
ed or created. The court of the 
palace meddled wich pleas forbid- 
den by law; the eſcheators in many 
inſtances took illegal inqueſts, and 
found falſe titles for the crown ; 
but as probably theſe officers were 
not all equally complaiſant to the 
court, commiions of a new de- 


47 Ed. III. No. 17 and 18. 


the ttaples, 5o Ed. III. No. 15,—Charters of privileges, licences, 
&c. Cc. ib. No. 54, 16, 60, 156.,—New impolitions on wool, &. ib. No. 


Perrers, No: 45.—See alſo A. Murimuth; MS. Lambeth, No. 340 Walling 
&c. Many particulars migut have been added; but theſe ſeemed to be : 
nected with the principal points of the ſublequent impeachments,  Scarcely 
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ſcription were iſſued, to men of bad 


arliament character, and every way unquali- 

hed, who were ſtyled & approvery th 
for the king :”” and upon colourable * 
returns, made in one or other of Wi 
theſe ways, ancient proprietors were A 
diſpoſſeſſed, and grants of their = 
eſtates corruptly procured by the 8 
king's favourites. Nor were any of 2 
the ſuperior courts of the metuopo- N 
lis, temporal or ſpiritual, free from for 
all ſuſpicion of taint— for there, to Cel 
the ſcandal of all public decency, A 
Againſt fate Alice Perrers on the bench, or puia 
by the chair, openly ſoliciting the Wl 5*'* 
favour, or endeavouring to over- [ 
awe the opinions, of the judges, what 
Im- This picture is dark, but in tie den 
general reſemblance unqueſtionably their 
faithful, There is no need of au © 
other proof than to look around * Tre 
ſay the commons, in one of thei Marc 
ſtrongeſt petitions; and they aſcribt ſop 
the miſchiefs of which they com Mare 
plain, to the weakneſs of the king' the, { 
counſels and government. It 1 hom 
true, many of theſe evils had take © 

root before the duke of Lancaſter! We 
acceſſion to power, ſome from nat * . 

ral cauſes, and others from the fo 3 
mer bad policy of the commerci . N 
code; but many had been ſown e go 

him, or had then firſt ſprung up, all 4 

all had vegetated more vigoroull 42 b 
in the foul air of his adminiltratio ng] 
N 4 at 11 

* Rot. Parl. 50 Ed. III. No. 59. All the circumſtances of the ſtate of the cou Went 
try are drawn from the ſame ſource, the records of parliament, Scarcity of mon tak 
50 Ed. III. No. 16.—Uſury, ib, 158.-vStateY Which h 
trade, &c. ib. No. 15 and 59, Riots, ib. No. 164. Terms of the former ſubſid een 
47 Ed. III. No. 12.—Frauds as to the king's debts, and violation of the la dert, 
otectie Fears fr 
. | * das, wh 

33, and 163.—Abuſes of the lw, 4b. No. 67, 74, 83, 186, 53z 7 5,-—P88 e « 
evurt, ib. No. g1,"182.,—Eſcheators, ib, 88.—Approvers, ib. No $5.—S. * 
The 
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intelligible trace of theſe things is to be found in Cotton's Abridgment, wang 
has hitherto been the general guide of hiſtorians. , | | 


The collective grievances of the 
bad ten Ä years do not equal 


all- 


the bulk, and ſtill leſs the import- 
vers ance, of the repreſentations with 
able which the king and his miniſters 
r of were now overwhelmed in parlia- 
were ment: but the decoreus moderation 


their and o:derly firmneſs with which the 


| the commons proceeded on this trying 
« ths occaſion, both in providing a remedy 
ropo- {r the future, and in puniſhing paſt 
from delinquency, reflects high honour 
re, o oa the illuſtrious leaders of the po- 


,Cncy\, 


1 pular cauſe, and is worthy the re- 
ch, or 


gard and imitation of poſterity. 


ig tae The two- houſes ſoon diſcovered 
over- „it influence prevailed among 
ges. them, The commons choſe * for 
in the their ſpeaker fir Peter de la Mare, 
onably one of the members for Hereford- 
of any ſhire, and ſteward to the earl of 
_ Marche. The lords placed the bi- 
) 


top of London and the earl of 


ag Mache reſpectively at the head of 
* the, ſpiritual and temporal peers, 
e 


whom they named to tteat with the 
commons on the ſubſidies, 


d tak ve mall now follow the track of 
ncaſter the two houſes on the rolls of par- 
2M 72 nent. The firſt buſineſs before 
the 10 dem was the ſupply required by 
Sal the crown, To have refuſed all aid, 


= would have been indecent; and to 
Jup, *Y e been too liberal, might have 
12070" den gered the diſſolution of parlia- 
mig t in the midſt of the ſubſe- 


on meaſures. A middle way 


of noni ben. The former ſubſidies, 
State ch had been found to be inade- 
er ſubſidh de under the late miſmanage- 
the law dend, were contiaued for three 
pay ss from the enſuing Michael- 
jb, No. r, when they weuld otherwiſe 
55e hre expired. From doing more 
LM þ © preſent, the commons excuſed 
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themſelves, on account of the na- 
tional diſtreſs ; but ſhould any ur- 
gent buſineſs intervene, promiſed 
to aſſiſt the king beyond all exam- 
ples of any age or country. 

Their next ſtep was to ſtrengthen 
and purify the government. To this 
end they addreſſed the king to aug- 
ment his privy council with prelates 
and peers of the realm; to the num- 
ber of ten or twelve, a certain pro- 
portion of whom ſhould be neceſſary 
to the validity af any act, and ſhould 
always reſide near the king. The 
requelt was granted, and additional 


proviſions afterwards ordained,which 


plainly glanced at the malverſations 
of the late counſellors: for an oath 
was ſettled for the members of the 
new council, and for the great of- 
ficers of ſtate, binding them to take 
no preſents ; and reports from the 
council to the king were forbidden 
to be made but by the whole body, 
or two mentbers choſen by the com- 
mon conſent of the reſt. 

Having put this check on the cor- 
rupt power of the duke of Lancafter, 
the commons turned their attention 
to ſecure the ſupport of the city of 
London. Their franchiſes had been 
directly fringed by the monopoly 
of ſweet wines. That trade there-- 
fore was thrown open again; but 
the confideration of the illegal 
tax, of which that monopoly had 
been made the vehicle, was reſerved 
as the ground of an impeachment 
againſt the patentee. 

The commons now approached + 
their grand object. Accordingly 
they preſented an addreſs, or as it 
is called, a requeſt, to the king, 
which, after renewed profeſſions of 
loyalty, pointedly attributes the 


' The Parliamentary Hiſtory after Tyrrel, ſays, this is a miſtake of Walſing- 
kn -but that it is not, ſee A. Murimuth; MS. Lambeth, No. 340; and MS. 
an, No. 6. in Lowth's Life of W. Wykeham, p. 110; as alſo Leland's 
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waſte of the royal treaſures, 
and the ruin of the national 
commerce, to ſome individuals in 
the king's private confidence — 
adjures him, by motives of reli- 
gion and public duty, to puniſh 
the guilty, whoſe fines alone, they 
ſay, will relieve all his wants; 
and ſpecifies the heads of alledg- 
ed criminality, in the violation 
of the law of the ſtaples, and 
the double fraud relative to the 
king's debts. but ſtill does not name 
any of the criminals, A readineſs, 
however, 1s profeſſed to make a 
fuller declaration in ſpecial, any 
hour that the king will appoint to 
hear it. In all likelihood they 
wiſhed the king to be perſonally 
preſent at their accuſations of his 
evil counſellors; in this, however, 
they were diſappointed. Nothing 
therefore remained but, without the 
king, to take that meaſure to which 
every ſtep regularly tended from the 
opening of the parliament: it was 
done without more delay, and 1m- 
peachments fell heavy and thick on 
the partizans of the duke of Lan- 
caſter. 'Theſe proſecutions were 
avowedly ſupported by the influence 
of the prince of Wales, and were en- 
truſted to the ſole management of the 
ſpeaker, Sir Peter de la Mare, a 
riend and dependent of the earl of 
Marche. Nor, if we may believe 
the concurrent teſtimony of hiſto- 
rians, could a man better qualified 
for the taſk have been ſelected; 
fince, with wiſdom to conduct, and 
eloquence to enforce, the great 
2 committed to his care, he poſ- 


ſeſſed a ſpirit not to be daunted, 


and an integrity not to be cor- 
ropted. 

The firſt, whom the commons at- 
tacked, was Richard Lyons, a mer- 
chant of wealth and eminence in 
London, and farmer of the great 


5 n 


cuſtoms. Though he was connect 
with the duke of Lancaſter's party 
no effort ſeems to have been ma- 
in his favour. After a ſhort hearins 
therefore, a ſentence was paſſe 
upon him, couched in the harſhe! 
language, as well as highly peng 
in ſubſtance, according to the ho 
ribility of his offence.” 

he was ſacrificed in the hope of {a 
ing others; as probably too, t 
manager for the commons forefa 
It, and 
him ; for the crimes of which | 
was found guilty againſt the laws 
the ſtaples, and 1 
king's debts, were the ground-w 


Probah| 


for that reaſon began wi 


in relation to 


of ſome other more important ace 
ſations that followed. 
Animated by their ſucceſs, 
commons now took higher aim, 
at a conference impeached lord] 
ty mer. They went partly on two 
charges of peculations committed 
himſelf and his lieutenants, u hilt 
commanded in Brittany; and | 
ly on two new charges, that he 
been an accomplice 1n the offenct 
Lyons, and that he had occafi 
the loſs of different forts, as we 
by his own proper authority has 
leafed ſpies and other felons 
priſoned by the king, which 
laid to be an accroachment of 
power. This lord was a m 
of the privy council, chambgl 
to the king, and chief confide 
the duke of Lancaſter : conſeq 
to impeach him, was felt to be 
ing at the duke himſelf, 
then aroſe, as might be exp 
the principal ſtruggle betwengg 
oppoſite parties, Lord Lat 
the outſet endeayoured to mij 
perſonal queſtion, by calling Wl 
individual accuſer; but the col 
refolving to maintain the 1 
peachment in their corpora 
city, he at length gave h 
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On the old part of the charges, 
there was little conteſt 3 but on the 
third article witneſſes were pro- 
duced and ſworn ; * many ſpeeches 
and arguments were made in = 
port both of the proſecution and the 
defence, in full parliament, and in 
the houſe of lords; many farther 
examinations were had, as well 


onnedtet 
$ party 
2N ma: 
hearing 
s paſle 
 harkhel 


ly pena 


the ho - : 
Probahl before ſecret committees, as in open 
pe of f court; and after all it was not 


too, 


s foren paſſed againſt him on the third ar- 


ticle : neither was 1t + without preſ- 


Seer ing repreſentations from the reſt 
he laws of his party, that the duke of Lan- 
on to caſter was induced to give way to the 


removal of the impeached lord from 
all his offices and the king's coun- 
ſels for ever. Richard Lyons, on 
his conviction, had been ſent to the 
tower; but lord Latymer was a- 
warded to the cuſtody of the earl 
marſhal, This may have the ap- 
pearance of lenity, but perhaps it 
rather marks the deciſive victory of 
tis enemies; for that marſhal was 


zund-w 
tant ace 


jcceſs, 

T aim, 

d lord! 
on two 
mmitted 
ts, w hilt 
and | 


hat he the earl of Marche, a principal au- 
offene dor of ang The priſoner 
occ a bovever was ſoon releaſed on bail, 


64 which occaſion he gave for his 
ſureties a long liſt of ſpiritual and 
temporal peers, and among them 
ord Percy, who had originally diſ- 
!nguiſhed himſelf by his zeal for the 
proſecutions, but at the'Eloſe of this 
parl1ament appeared in avowed con- 
neftion with the duke of Lancaſter. 

ln the r2mainder of their career, 
the commons found little impedi- 
ment, They proſecuted William 
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without long debates that ſentence. 
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Elys, a deputy of Lyons, and far- 
mer of a branch of the petty cuſ- 
toms; and they obtained judgment 
againſt William Peechee, patentee 
of the monopoly of ſweet wines; a- 
gainſt lord Neville, a privy coun- 
{ellor, and ſteward of the houſe- 
hold; and againſt Alice Perrers 
herſelf; the two laſt of whom were, 
like lord Latymer, removed from 
the king's counſels, and the lady 
farther prohibited, by a proſpective 
ordinance, from ſoliciting any ſuit 
in any of the king's courts, under 
pain of an univerſal forfeiture of - 
property, and perpetual exile. It is 
probable, though not certain , that 
the duke of Lancaſter reſigned im- 
mediately after the conviction of 
lord Neville, and the new coun- 
cil of twelve was then appointed, 
of which the earl of Marche was a 
member, as well as the biſhops of 
London and Wincheſter, But in 
the midit of theſe civil triumphs, 
no leſs honourable to his memory 
than his military exploits, within a 
fortnight from the date of the judg- 
ment againſt lord Latymer, died the 
prince of Wales, He lived, how- 
ever, long enough to accomplith the 
he object of his anxious cares, in 
reaking the faction, from which 
he apprehended danger to his ſon. 
His friends, ſteady in their duty to 
him and to their country, finiſhed 
what remained. The houſe of com- 
mons, without loſs of time, addreſſed 
the king to call the young prince 
Richard to parliament, that they 
might ſee and honour him there as 


+ MS. Harl. A7. 


[ The continuator of A. Murimuth, a cotemporary author, places the appoint- 
nat of the new council after the conviction of lord Latymer and other great 
ficers of 1he king, and before the proceedings againſt lice Perrers. He ex- 
relsly ſays it was done by an ordinance 1n parſiament, at the 
ons. Ten entries are loſt from the roll juſt in this part. T 
"new council ſeems to be placed after the impeachment of Alice Perrers in MS. 
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heir apparent of the crown; and to 
this theyaddeda requeſt that he might 


be created prince of Wales. Nor did 


they, in the mean while, ſlacken 
their proſecutions: they perſiſted 
in exhibiting freſh articles to the 


very laſt day of the parliament. . 


Such of the impeachments as are to 
the preſent purpoſe, will hereafter 
require more particular attention; 
at preſent it will be beſt to purſue 
the thread of the ſtory, 

Soon after the parliament was 
diſſolved, the duke of Lancaſter re- 
turned to court, and with him re- 
turned Alice Perrers, and the reſt, 
who again took poſſeſſion and ac- 
quired a more abſolute aſcendancy 
than before over the old, defence- 
leſs, and afflicted monarch. The new 
council was ſuddenly diſmiſſed. Sir 
Peter de la Mare, by an act of arbi- 
trary authority, was ſent a priſoner to 
* Newark caſtle; and ſo far was the 
duke diſpoſed to carry his violence 
againſt him, that it was reported 
he gave ſecret orders to have him 
beheaded in the next wood, but was 
diſſuaded by lord Percy. 

The biſhop of Wincheſter, late 
the confidential friend, and now, 
with the biſhop of London, joint- 
Executor of the Black Prince, was 
next attacked, and articles were 
brought againſt him before the privy 
council; aiming, though in vain, to 
retort upon him' the dilapidations 
of the king's treaſury, His exalted 
rank in the church probably ſaved 
him from the fate of Sir Peter de la 
Mare, but his temporalties were 
ſeized, and + © he had not where to 
lay his head,” even among the 
foundations of his own munifcence. 


Neither did the affinity of the earl 


* See MS, Harl. 6217, and Stowe. Others ſay Nottingham. 
© Pct. in Parl. 51 Ed. III. No, 85. 
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_ marſhal ; but to avoid this baniſh. 


except twelve members, 


of Marche to the royal family alto. 
gether ſhelter him from the ſtorm. 
He was directed to repair to Calais, 
in the execution of his office a 


ment, as in effect it was, and ſuſ. 
pecting ſome ſnare for his liberty 
or his life, he reſigned his ſtaff, and 
lord Percy immediately obtained it 
as the reward of his de ſection 
Such was the ſtate of parties, when 
the active preparations for war, 
winch had been long making by 
the confederated powers of France, 
Spain, and Scotland, rendered the 
tummoning of a parliament indiſ- 
penſable, Every. intrigue, there- 
tore, was employed by the court to 
enſure. a majority of the commons; 
and the duke of Lancaſter is relat- 
ed ſ to have made this parliament at 
his pleaſure. The whole repreſenta- 
tion of the counties was Changed, 


Here, as before, the complexion 
of the parliament was ſoon viſible. 
The ſpeaker .of the commons was 
dir Thomas Hungerford, the friend 
and ſteward of the duke of Laucaſ- 
ter, and ſeven out of eight lords, aſ- 
ſigned to confer with the commons, 
were taken from the bail bond of 
lord Latymer. An ineffectual ef- 
fort indeed was tried in me lower 
houſe, by one of the old county 
members, to excite a ſpirit there in 
the cauſe of their late ſpeaker, 
and to have him brought to 2 
public trial, if he were charged 
with any crime; but the mover of 
the queſtion was compelled to de- 
fi, undex menaces of death. The 
parliament that bore this, might 
well bear alſo to be told, as they 
were, in derogation of the great 


I Ms. Harl. 6217; and Stowe. | 
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charter ſo often confirmed in this 
2 * any charge on his ſubjects 
without the conſent of the two 
houſes, except in caſes of neceſlity, 
and for the defence of the king- 
dom, and then as far only as rea- 
{on would allow: nor ſhall we be 
ſurprized to find them ſet tae firſt 
example of a poll-tax, which ſoon 
ifter, under the ſucceeding mo- 
narch, occaſioned one of the moſt 
formidable inſurrections in our hiſ- 
tory. No precedent made by ſuch 
2 parliament in favour of the 
dominant party, before whom they 
were ſo proſtrated, could have 
weighed a feather in the ſcale of 
juſtice ; but any principle which 
they may have admitted on the 
other ſide, muſt be of the moſt in- 
controvertible authority. 
With this clue let us now revert 
to the impeachments of the former 
parliament, | 

Lord Latymer, it has been al- 
ready obſerved, was, among other 
things, impeached on two old 
charges of peculation in Brittany, 
The firſt related to tranſactions of 
ſeveral years ſtanding, In his an- 
[wer he expreſsly ſays, that he had 
formerly been in like manner im- 
ſeached before the king himſelf; he 
confeſſes the acquiſition of ten thou- 
{aad pounds, but juſtifies it; though 
he ſubjoins that, as to this ſum, he 
did before -ſubmit, and always 
[ould be willing to ſubmit himſelf 
to the king's mercy. The com- 
mons faſten upon this anſwer, (in 
which” it ſhould be remarked, that 
he does not directly make a preſent 
!abmifſion, but refers to that which 
he had before made) and they de- 
mand, not judgment as upon a con- 
tellon, but execution as upon a former 


jon, that the king was not willing 


judgment; for (add they) he knew 
that he had formerly been impeach- 
ed on the ſame charge, and had. 
made that very ſubmilfon, yet now 
ſhews no agreement with the king, 
pardon, or other releaſe. The lords 
do not object to the principle; on 
the contrary, they promiſe that a 
report ſhall be made to the king, 
and right done. 

If the former impeachment here 
mentioned were. certainly an accu- 
ſation of the commons, the caſe 
would be clear, But in thoſe days 
the term was of general uſe. It 
ſcems, however, by the manner in 
which the commons acted upon it, 
to have been their ſuit; and fo it 
was underſtood by the learned, 
* Selden, who, in abſtracting the 
anſwer, ſimply gives it, that he was 
impeached before; a word which 
he employs throughout his work 
in the appropriate ſenſe of modern 


Iimes. 


The ſecond charge was introduced 
by the commons, with an expreſs re- 
cital, that “ again another time he 
had been accuſed“ of certain extor - 
tions practiſed by his lieutenants, 
for the particulars of which they re- 
fer to a bill (fo they then called 
their own articles of impeachment) 
delivered before in parliament ; and 
they there inſert it. The narrative 
before given, in addition to the 
plain ſcnſe of the expreſſion, muſt 
ſatisfactorily ſhew that it could not 
have been in the ſame parliament, 
which had then juſt met, Yet on 
this head he anſwers without objec- 
tion, “ as to the bill delivered be- 
fore in parliament.” The whole 
queſtion then was put on a point of 
law, Whether he was reſponſible, 
and how far, for his lieutenants ? 


On which the lords poſtpane their 


# Judic, in Parl. chap. 3. towards the end. : 3 
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fidered as affirming the com- 
. and of courſe the exiſtence 
of the impeachment, 


hen the next parliament aſ- 
- [nbled, neither of the houſes took 
ink | up the doctrine of abatement. The 
d in lords acted upon the impeachment 
He as ſtill pending, for they received 
tak. lord Percy's return to his commil- 
ts of fon, which was in favour of Elys. 
He ſhe commons of courſe did not 
tecu- proceed ; they would not, diſpoſed 
| any as they were, have procceded in 
oney any event of lord Percy's report, 
Own But did they take any notice at all 
1 the of this impeachment ? They did, 
e teſ. and in a manner which 1rreiragably 
nined proves that they neyer dreamed of 
{tifed an abatement having actually been 
-ondi worked by the diſſolution. 
repay Though a general act of pardon 
Id de- had paſled; out of which the er 
nd he of Wincheſter alone was excepted, . 
it ac- a fear ſecms to have been enter- 
e pro- tained that ſuch an act might not 
me of operate upon the impeachments of 
agent the former parliament. On the laſt 
| The day of the ſeſſion, therefore, after 
vever, the royal anſwers to the petitions 
of the had been read, and when all were 
nd the pong; the ſpeaker, Sir Thomas 
Percy, Hungerford, repreſented that many 
ake in- perſons, men as well as women, had 
ext day been impeached in the laſt parlia- 
f Scot ment, adjudged without due proceſs 
e + Was to certain penalties, and forecloſed 
he lay of that common liberty, which all 
loyal ſubjects ought to enjoy; 
> parlia wherefore he prayed the king, in 
ancaſter that his year of Jubilee, graciouſly 
was li to reſtore all ſuch to their former 
ns ? He ank and degree, notwithitanding 
by ſome the judgments againft them. On 
+ parlia- tie part of the king it was, aſked, 
$s in the if this application was meant for all 
only be 
| Wnlur, + From 
. 94, um, &c, &c. 
onſidered 
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n 
who had been impeached, or only 
for a part of them? This was a 
very neceſlary queſtion, ſince many 
who ſtood impeached (Elys for 
one) had not received judgment, 
The anſwer was, for all. The 
commons were then directed to de- 
clare did inctly in writin 5 what and 
for whom they prayed, and the 
king's grace was promiſed to them, 
ſubject to the royal pleaſure, Here 
ended the parliament; but ſoon 
after ſeven petitions were delivered 
and entered, without any anſwers: 
to explain which, there is a remark 
at the end of them, that no anſwer 
was made by the lords in that par- 
liament, nor could be, on account of 
the time when they were delivered. 
This after- piece was a farce ma- 
nifeſtly planned ꝰ between the duke 
of Lancaſter, who was virtually the. 
king in this parliament, and his 
ſteward, the ſpeaker, It as plainly 
appears to have been wholly con- 
trived for the ſake of Alice Perrers; 
ſince the petition afterwards deli- 
vered in the name of the commons 
on her behalf, is the only one of 
the ſeven, that exactly correſponds 
in all its circumſtances, and for the 
moſt part in its very terms, with the 
ſpeaker's original ee. We 
have reaſon indeed to ſuppoſe, that ſhe 
had already annulled all the former 
proceedings againſt herſelf in her 
own way. They are not to be found 
on the rolls, but inſtead of them is a 
chaſm of no leſs than ten + entries at 
the very place where.we might ex. 
pect to find them, immediately pre- 
ceding the ordinance againſt her, 
which t clearly aroſe out of the facts 
appearing on the charges. Still (in 
whatever mode, and at whatever 


* Rege fic wvolente (ſays Walſin ham) pms abjudicate priſtino flatui reſtitu- 
O. 34 tO NO, 45. 4+ 
| See the ſubſtance of the charges in A, Murimuth 3 MS, Lambeth ; Walſing- 
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time, theſe records may have diſ- 
appeared) it was highly expedient 
that her return to court ſhould be 
ſanctioned in ſome manner by par- 
liament. There was little hope, 
however, of obtaining the concur- 
rence of the lords. If a majority 
of that houſe could not be got (and 
that they could not, we have already 
ſeen) to agree in the reverſal of 
the ſentence againſt lord Latymer, 
a nobleman both of talents and 
courage, diſtinguiſhed in the wars 
of the continent, much leſs would 
they be diſpoſcd to favour Alice 
Perrers. It was neceflary, there- 
fore, that the affair ſhould ſo be ma- 
naged, as not to ſubmit the queſtion 
to the ſenſe of the lords. Accord. 
ingly it was made a requeſt from the 
commons alone directly to the king; 
and the ſpeciſic petitions were deli- 
vered at a time, when, as the record 
itſelf obſerves, the lords could not 
take them into conſideration. 

If this explanation of the tranſ- 
action, indicated by its own internal 
evidence, be juſt, it much ſtrength- 
ens the authority. Otherwiſe the 
fact itſelf is ſufficient, that, the im- 
peachment of Elys being in the 
ſtate above deferibed, it was 
thought indiſpenſable in the ſecond 
parliament to apply for the king's 
pardon—to what effect? Not to re- 
mit the penalties of a ſentence, 
for none had been paſſed upon him, 
but to releaſe him from his bail; 
from which. he would long before 
have been legally diſcharged, if the 
impeachment had long before abated. 

Another perſon, for whom a pe- 
tition was on this occaſion preſent- 


| * Judic. in Parl, chap. 2. | 
+ See Whitelock, p. 10; and Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 607: It was probably to one 
of theſe that Lord Camden referred. See before, p. 58.—Sir Edward Coke, who 
ſpoke immediately before Selden againſt the duke, grounded himſeif on the pro- 
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come back and ſurrendered him- 


ed in the name of the commons, 
was Adam de Bury: and there are 

etitions word for word the ſame 
in favour of lohn de Leiceſter and 
Walter Spurrier. Their caſes, there. 
fore, we may conclude to have been 
the ſame; though the proceedings 
againſt them are loſt. Adam de Bury's 
caſe, however, we know. As ſoon as 
he had been impeached, the lords ſent 
for him, to an{wer,- but he was not 
to be found, He had fled into 
Flanders: the commons waited till 
the laſt day of parliament, when 
they exhibited their articles againſt 
him. He ſeems, after the duke of 
Lancaſter*s return to power, to have 


ſelf; for he was now under bail in 
the new parliament. In conſe- 
quence the prayer of the commons 
for him, was, that he and his ſureties 
might be diſcharged. 

This is ſubject to the ſame in- 
ferences as the petition of Elys: 
but it happens beſides to be the 
vehicle of a conſiderable authority, 
the opinion of Selden. The com- 
mons, he obſerves, delivered their 
impeachment on the laſt day of 
parliament, * tg the end, that the 
particulars of their accuſation might 
remain upon record againft hin 
hereafter * : - to what purpoſe, 1 
they remained a dead letter, extindt 
for ever in the very moment of their 
birth? No; he here plainly implies 
that right of continvation, which 
he had before directly aſſerted f in 
the -houſe of commons agajpſt the 
duke of Buckingham, For Foul 
be remembered, that Selden was not 
only eminent at the bar, particularly 


ſkilled 


niled in our ancient records, and 
a man of the moſt extenſive gene- 
ral learning; but an active member 
of parliament, and a manager of im- 

eachments: above all, he was a per- 
n whom the lords themſelves, in 
1621, the great year of impeachments 
under James the Firſt, kad ſelected 
to report to them on the privileges 
of the baronage, half of which work 


and in which the precedents of the 
Good Parliament have a conſpicu- 
ous place. 

A ſimilar circumſtance of acciden.. 
tal connexion with the chain of mo- 
dern authorities, gives ſtill greater 
importance to an entry that follows 
the ſeven unanſwered petitions, and 
cloſes the roll of that year. It is 
an application of the commons, not 
to the king, requeſting a pardon, 
but to the lords, praying a judg- 
ment of honourable acquittal in A 
vour of fir Hugh Faſtolf, The 
terms of it ſtrongly mark the vio- 
lent party-ſpirit of the commons, 
who, without ſcruple, directly im- 
pate to the Pans of their pre- 
deceſſors, malice and hatred, ſlander 
and defamation. | 
The particulars of the impeach- 
ment are not known, as it 15 one of 
thoſe, which have been loſt from 
tie records of the former year; but 
at the end of that parliament, the 
commons, not being able to bring 
the cauſe then to trial, had deſired 
tnat commiſſions might iſſue to take 
inqueſts generally on all extortions 
and other ſimilar wrongs done in 
tte two counties of Norfolk and 
dufolk, where the property of fir 
Hugh Faſtolf lay, and ſpecially alſo 
01 the matters in the articles exhi- 
bited againſt him. Seventeen in- 
quells had been accordingly taken, 
01 all which he was acquitted, The 
commons now come forward, and 


mow 
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relates to their criminal juriſdiction, 


= 
L785 
pray, that the report of the chief 
commiſtoner may be received, and 
the fame of the party impeached 
may be cleared. The report was 
accordingly made by ſir John Ca- 
vendiſh, and recorded in full par- 
Hament. | | 

This is one of the-precedents ſe. * 
lected by the committee of lords in 
1673, as a foundation for the rule 
then propoſed and declared, that 
all buſineſs before the houſe in their 
court of judicature continued in * 
the ſame ſtate from ſeſſion to ſeſſion. ' 
But it clearly goes much beyond 
that rule. It goes the whole length 
to which the rule was carried in 
the ſubſequent reſolution of 1678; ' 
ſince it is the caſe of an impeachment 
acted upon in a new parliament. 

There ſtill remains, however, one 
obſervation ariſing out of this laſt 
impeachment and that of Elys,! 
which ſeems decifive in ſhewing 
that the principle of continua-" 
tion muſt have exiſted. It re- 
lates to the mode of trial, the proof 
being taken under a commiſſion, 
and then reported to the houſe, Who 
gave judgmeat agreeably to the re- 
port. This was not unfrequent of 
old in parhamentary cauſes 'of 
every deſcription, - It ſeems indeed 
to have been the right of the pro- 
ſecutor (whether the king, the com- 
mons, or an individual) ſo to pro- 


ceed, whenever the nature of the 


charge, and the locality of the fats 
charged, fairly required it. 'Of this 
we have the {trongeſt confirmation, 
in a curious relick, preſerved among 
the very valuable papers of the 
Paſton family. It is a ſpeech of 
the duke of Norfolk, on occafion 
of his moving ſuch a commiſſion for 
the proof of certain articles which 
he had brought againſt the duke of 
Somerſet, the ſhort-hved ſucceſ- 
ſor of he duke of Suffolk, in 

the 
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the favour of Henry the Sixth, 
After reciting the ſtate and grounds 
of his accuſation , © I require 
« you (ſays he, addreſſing the 
houſe of lords) « for as much as 
_« the greater part of the deeds 
« committed by the duke of So- 
« merſet have been committed 1n 
ce the realm of France, that by the 
« laws of France, proceſs be made 
«« thereupon; and that all things 
« which I have delivered, and ſhall 
e deliver, be ſeen and underſtood 
« by perſons having knowledge of 
« thoſe laws: and that the 2 
c committed by him in this realm, 
« be in like manner ſeen and un- 
t derſtood by perſons learned in 
« the laws of this land:”—a diſ- 
tinctiõn, which may throw light on 
the prayer of the commons in their 
articles againſt the duke of Suffolk, 
that proceedings might be had « in 
« the ſame parliament, as the matters 
& and — required,“ all the facts 
there alledged having been com- 
mitted, or being capable of proof, 
in England, and upon the ſpot. The 
noble accuſer then goes on to move 
the lords, „that for proof of the 
« charges they would grant com- 
« miſſions to enquire thereof, as by 
* reaſon and of cuſtom it ought to 
L be done. No ſhew ſuch a cuſ- 
tom, and you immediately ſhew the 
neceſſity of allowing the principle 
of continuation: for what return 
in thoſe times could have been made 
to ſuch a commiſſion within the uſual 
term of a ſingle parliament? Down 
10 the gh of Henry the Sixth, the 
common duration of a ſeſſion (which 
was then alſo the common duration 
of a parliament) was from fifteen to 
thirty days; very few fate more 
than forty days; and the Good Par- 
- liament was the firſt that laſted up- 


See our volume for 1788, Antiquities, p. 113, 


wards of two months. It would 
have been a mockery and a denial of 
juſtice to have ſaid, in anſwer toſuch 
an application, “Take your com- 
miſſion, but let the proof ſo obtain. 
ed be reported before the diſſolu- 
tion of parliament, or there at once 
abates your proſecution.” But no 
ſuch anſwer ever was made, no ſuch 
anſwer could be made, for the peers 
and judges, fome of whom were al. 
ways named on ſuch commiſſions, 
were neceſſarily attending. in dif. 
charge of their duty, as long as the 
legiſlature was aſſembled; it was in 
the intervals only, that they thus 
gave facility to juſtice, and matured 
cauſes of ftate, to receive the judg- 
ment of the enſuing parliament, 
Such then was the perfection in 
which our anceſtors eſtabliſhed the 
inquiſitorial power of the commons, 
on the memorabie occaſion, where 
we firſt trace its exerciſe. The 
Good Parliament retroſpectively aſ- 
ſerted the principle of continuation 
in the very outſet of their career, 
on the impeachment of lord Laty- 
mer; they aſſerted it again proſpec- 
tively at the goal of their labours, 
in the articles which they exhibued 
againſt Adam de. Bury; and in 
ſome other of their proſecutions, by 
praying commiſſions for the trial of 
the facts, they aſſerted it under co- 
ver of an accuſtomed practice, that 
imp'ies it as a neceflary and inva- 
riable conſequence. They did all 
this without objection at the time: 
and what they did was in this re- 
ſpect, and this alone, afterwards 
ſanQioned by a packed parliament, 
which was expreſsly made for the 
obl:teration of thefe very proceed- | 
ings, and with which, for that pur- 
pole, every kind of undue influence } 
and unworthy artifice was employed. 
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If we purſue this point a 1 * 
ſep farther in hiſtory, we ſhall find 
that the ſame great men ſeem alſo 
to have vindicated another leading 
principle in the privilege of im- 
eachment. The commons *, to- 
wards the cloſe of the Good Par- 
liament, petitioned that none of the 


perſons then impeached and judged 


might receive any pardon, and that 
a law to that effect might be enacted 
for all ſimilar caſes in future. Par- 
dons, however, were obtained by the 
intervention of the commons in the 
manner above related, as if the roy- 
al prerogative alone were admitted 
to bo not fully competent, Soon 
after this the king died. On the 
acceſſion of Richard, power once 
more changed hands. A 
was granted to the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, who before had been ſingly 
excepted ; if it could be called a 
pardon, which not ſo much remitted 
any offences to him, as ſolemnly de- 
clared his innocence. Sir Peter de 
la Mare was releaſed from priſon, 
and had his pardon alſo. A great 
council was ſummoned, when. the 
lords appointed a new council of 
twelve, and at the head of it placed 
the biſhop of London and the earl 
of Marche, to the great ſatisfaction 
of the people, as we are diſtinctly 
told by the ancient hiſtorians +. 
Under theſe auſpices, a parliament 
was not long after called; and the 
houſe of commons, to which were 


now returned all the old members. 


excluded from the laſt by the in- 
trigues of the duke of Lancaſter, 


immediately choſe fir Peter de la 


Mare for their ſpeaker. 'The bu- 
ſineſs of the houſe was by him con- 
ducted with the ſame ability as be- 


tore, and if poſlible with greater 


pardon - 
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moderation, For when the com- 
mons petitioned for a council of 
nine to be named by the lords, in 
addition to the great officers of ſtate, 
aiming by this, meaſure to exclude 
lord Latymer, and one or two others 
of the duke of Lancaſter's princt- 
pal friends, whom, to reconcile all 
3 the great council of the lords 

ad previouſly placed there; they 
ſubjoined f, « That they did not at 
« all deſire then to take vengeance 
« of any, who had done amiſs in 
« time paſt, but that in time to come 
« ſuch evil-doers might be duly 
« puniſhed.” This may account 
why they did not attempt to proceed 
with any of the unfiniſhed proſecu- 
tions, It could not have been from 
any regard to the pardons ; for 
where judgment had been given, 
they ſet aſide the pardons as mere 
nullities, without condeſcending 
to mention them. They petiti- 
oned that 5 all the evil counſellors 
« of the late king, that had before 
ce been convicted on full evidence, 
te and attainted, might be removed 
« from the king's councils ; and 
« that neither they, nor others like 
« them, might ever be admitted 
« near the king's perſon, nor bear 
« office under him.” What was 
thus done, as well as the impeach- | 
ment of Alice Perrers in this par- 
liament, it is certain, cannot in 
ſtrict propriety be called a continu- 
ation of the proceedings in the two 
former parliaments, yet the impreſ- 
fon which ON INE made on 
the public clearly ſhews the general 
ſank, of the debe lately ſo diſ- 


puted. An hiſtorian, who lived 


near the time, mentions the bu- 
ſineſs of this patliament almoſt in 
the terms of the reſolution adopted 


P 50 Ed. III. No. 188, 189. | + Walſingham, 3 ſhortly by G. Thorn. 


1 Rot. Parl. 1 Ric, II. No. 20. 


Ib. No. 49. 
by 


* 
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by the lords in 1673 *: «Theſe 
« former members of the Good Par- 
« liament (ſays he) reſumed their 
« proceedings in the fame place, 
* where they left them.” 

Many other meaſures were taken 
by this parliament in the ſame ſpi- 
rit ; but as they are not connected 
with the preſent ſubject, we paſs 
them by. It is glory ſufficient for 

the diſtinguiſhed men of that time 
to have fixed this key-ſtone of the 
Engliſh conſtitution. The power 
of impeachment is alike the ſecu- 
rity of the people and the prince; 


it protects the people, by hold- 


ing forth a falutary terror to 
miniſters, and by attacking? on their 
reſponſbility reconciles to public 
ſafety the maxim of our conſti- 
tution, which attributes a ſort of 
divinity to the king, that he can do 
no wrong: at the ſame time it is 
a privilege of the commons, that 
calls into activity the nobleſt privi- 
lege of the peers, as hereditary 
judges of the realm, in their origi- 
nal juriſdiction, which alone, circum- 
| ſcribed by no local limits, and fetter- 
ed by no rules but thoſe of ſubſtan- 
tial juſtice, extends with the extent 
of our empire, and reaches acroſs half 
the globe every offence of crimi- 
nals, however powerſul, that touches 
the profperity, honour, or dignity of 
the Britiſh name. Thus important in 
every conſideration, it ought, even 
for the fake of the crown itielf, to be 
capable of being carried to its deſ- 
tined end uninterrupted by the act 
of the crown, whether directly by 
a pardon, or indirectly by a diſſo- 
lution; and after jarring ' prece- 
dents, though of unequal authority, 
under the family of Stuart, we now 


Walſingham, who after telling us of what members this parliament conſiſted, 
« Hi itaque reſumentes petitiones ſuas £9 in loco, que frius dimi/e- 


goes on thus: 


& rant, inſtiterunt de bannitione illius Aliciæ Perrers, &c. &c.“ b 
his Hypodeigma Neultriz in 1418, within forty years from the time of this pat- 
lamcnt.” But the paſſage quoted in this note is from his hiſtory, which was written 


hacer. 


have only re-eſtabliſhed that purity 


juſtly reckom ĩt a double victory tg 
the conſtitution, that the very law 
which ſettles the crown on the line 
of tne reigning lovereign, provides 
againſt the pleading of a royal par. 
don in bar of an impeachment; and 
that the right of the commons to 
continue their proſecuttons from 
parliament to parliament ſeems at 
length to be for ever aſcertained by 
the late ſolemn determination: yetwe 
find that in both theſe reſpects, we 


of principle, with which this vital 
energy of our cor ſtitution began. 

The period, to which this ſubject 
has led us, is in itſelf highly inte. 
reſting. It is the cloſe of a reign 
that ſhines with ſingular luſtre, both 
in our civil and military annal;, 
It preſents to us the Black Prince, 
the favourite hero of Engliſh ſtory, 
exerting himſelf in the laſt moments 
of luis life, not merely to ſecure a 
ſceptre to his ſon, but to ſecure to 
him alſo a well-governed and hap- 
py people: and in the midſt of the 
very ſame tranſactions, we ſee the 
origin of a long train of ſubſequent 
events, in the connection then form- 
ed between the duke of Lancaſter 
and lord Percy, who, for his own 
ruin, and the. deſtruction of his 
houſe, was the pi incipal inſtrument 
of raiſing Henry the Fourth to the 
throne. But undoubtedly the mot 
prominent object of attention is 
the completion which was given, by 
theſe impeachments of the Good 
Parliament, to all the conftitutional 
ſtruggles of this long reign; which 
he muſt accurately examine in the 
records of parliament, who, would 
well underſtand the conſtitution of 
his country. Till we come down to 
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the great conteſt between the king 
and parliament, in the time of 
Charles the Firſt, (and the commons 
then grounded themſelves, in ſome of 
their firſt and beſt meaſures *, on the 
precedents of the Good Parliament) 
all the reſt of our hiſtory put together 
does not afford ſo much matter for 
uſeful obſervation, as the reigns of 
Edward the Third, Richard the 
Second, and the firſt years of Henry 
the Fourth. It is much to be wiſh- 
ed, that a new narrative were writ- 
ten of the proceedings in par'ia- 
ment during theſe reigns, The 
rolls are now in the hands of 
the public. The hiftorian would 
not, like former writers, be com- 
pelled to draw his intelligence from 
ſhallow and deceitful ſources. He 
would have the means of avoid- 
ing the groſs errors{anto which 
they have fallen by foffowing the 
zbridgment, that goes under the 
name of Sir Robert Cotton ; a work 
ſhort, confuſed, and in ſome very 
memorable inſtances directly re- 


e to the truth of the record. 
e muſt nevertheleſs call in to his 
aid all the lights which he can ob- 
tain from all the hiſtorians who 
lived neareſt to the times ; and from 
them he muſt gather, where he can, 
the party-ſpirit and complexion of 
the ſeveral parliaments. From a 
neglect of this neceſſary caution, 
writers of conſiderable merit have 
miſled their readers by taking their 
notions of the conſtitution indiſ- 
criminately from parliaments of the 
beſt and worſt authority. They 
make no difference between the 
two laſt parliaments of Edward the 
Third, or between the firſt parlia- 
ment of Richard the Second, of ſo 
excellent a compoſition as we have 
ſeen it to be, and the laſt parliament 


- of the {ame prince, which was 


packed by iatrigues with the ſne- 
riffs, and fate in Weſtminſter Hall. 


ſurrounded by an armed force, with 


bows bent, and arrows levelled at 
their brealls. | | 
Had ſuch a work exiſted, much 


* See the ſpeech of Sir Edward Coke, Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 607. 

+ There is a ſtriking proof of this charge in the x7th year of Edward the 
Third, It is well known that the king” had revoked and abrogated, by a procla- 
mation ſent round to the ſneriffs, a famous ſtatute of the laſt parliament yet, it is 
uniformly obſerved by our hiſtorians, that the commons (17 Ed. III.) ſo far from 
taking notice of this arbitrary conduct, conſented to a regular repeal: and ſo the 
Abridgment repreſents their petition, p. 39. No. 27.—But the real petition is di- 
rely the reverſe, It ſtrongly A- the obſervance of the ſtatute in queſtion, 
as having been purchaſed with the valuable conſideration of heavy ſubſidies for 
two years. It is true, that the laſt entry but one on the ſtatute roll is a repeal, 
nearly the ſame in words as the king's anſwer to the petition of the commons; 
and it is faid to have been “ accorded and aſſented; - but by what authority is 
not ſaid. The neareſt preceding entry, which does ſpecify at all, ſpecifies only 
the accord of the king and the great men, and the entry immediately preceding is 
clearly an a& of the king and the lords alone, in their judicial capacity; after 
which, this repeal follows with an „Item.“ But what was the conſequence? In 
the next parliament (18 Ed. III.) for the firſt time, the commons inſiſted, and 
with effect, that they might have redreſs of their grievances before the end of par- 
lament, and that a committee of their houſe ſhould be appointed to ſtay and ſee, 
that the commons did not remain without remedy. Now, whence aroſe this 
marked jealouſy at this particular period for the firſt time? It muſt have been oc- 
caſioned by ſome trick recently played the commons after they were gone; the 
repeal is the only thing on the roll of the laſt parliament to which we can fairl 
apply it, The check thus put on the fraudulent -making-up. of the ſtatute ro 
was afterwards enforced at different times in the ſame reise and was the coruer- 
one that gave ſtability to the power of the commons. Yet here we find in the 
«b:.4gment a total ſilence, as betore a compleat miſrepreſentation. 
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of this chapter might have been 
ſpared. Such as the digreſſion has 
been, the ſubject and the preſent 
criſis ſeemed to demand it. Never 
was it ſo neceſſary to inſpire men 
with a veneration for the wiſdom of 
their anceſtors. While they, who 
had not the means of information, 
were contented to admire, it was 
of little comparative mpment to aff: 
why they did ſo; the conſtitution 
was ſafe in that admiration. Perhaps 
their attachment was the ſtronger, 
as they ſubſtituted the impetuous 
ardour of an honeſt paſſion for the 
\ Now aſſent of patient conviction. 
This may, be called prejudice, yet 
ſurely it was a prejudice, laudable in 
its foundation, and uſeful in its ef- 
feQs to the community; it was ra- 
ther a fair preſumption in favour 
of a conſtitution, uader which they 
felt themſelves to be happy. There 
is much greater danger at preſent 
of their running into an oppoſite 
prejudice, of the moſt miſchievous 
tendency to ſociety, 'The buſy part 
of the people, not having leiſure for 
long diſquiſitions, may take it ſor 
granted, that they ought not to ad- 
mire at all, what they are told they 
muſt not admire without an enquiry 
which they cannot make. At the 
ſame time they are flattered into a 
ready belief of their own ſuperiori- 
ty over their forefathers. It is for 
ever rung in their ears, that the 
preſent is an enlightened age. All 
now is one blaze of diſcovery. To 


Mew our title to wiſdom, it is e- 


nough that' we were born towards 
the cloſe of the eighteenth century, 
Into minds ſo prepared it is then 
eaſily inſtilled, that our boaſted con- 
ſtitution is but a clumſy piece of 
Gothic patch-work ; that the great 
leaders of former times knew no- 
thing, obtained nothing, ſecured 
nothing; only oppreſſion was ſome- 


z 


N 


dence in the new light of no- 


times reſiſted at the inſtant with 
ſpirit worthy of imitation for ng. 
bler ends. Nay, it is . ſometime 
inſiſted, that the moſt ſplendid at. 
chievements of liberty were but 6 
many compromiſes made by tres. 
chery or ignorance; yet what is thy; 
condemned, it is not thought necef. 
ſary to examine. To reſiſt the effet 
of theſe bad arts, every opportunity 
ſhould be ſeized to teach the people, 
that if they loved the conſtitution of 
their country without reaſon, he. 
cauſe without knowledge, yet their 
affection was not againſt reaſon, 
To this end, we have dwelt the 
longer on the good deeds of a par. 
liament, which was moſt dear 9 
thoſe who were the beſt judges ofit 
merits; and of this we are perſuzd. 
ed, that he, who moſt carefully 
ſearches into the monuments df 
thoſe times, will have leaſt con- 


deru phileſophy. He will leave 
all exultation on this head to thole 
who, -concealing under an arro- 
gant contempt of antiquity their 
own want of diligence to 1nveſt 
te, or of capacity to underſtand, 
ut their eyes to every thing before 
the Revolution; who, in that laſ d 
many great epochs, look to nothing 
that was done by the illuſtrion 
actors in it, nothing that was de- 
clared by the legiſlature, but mere- 
ly to ſome latent principle which 
now pretended to have been i. 
volved in it; and who think it only 
worthy of being cheriſhed, as 1t maj 
be the fruitſul ſeed and germ d 
future revolutions, and not as it i 
the root of an eſtabliſhment wiuc 
under the bleſſing of Providence, i 
ſtruck its ſpurs deep into the fo 
and all the branches of which, 
truſt, may continue to defy i 
ſtorms that beat upon it, and threat? 
ſoon to aſſail it with redoubled fury 
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medan powers of India. 


Cornwallis. 


biſhop of St. David's. 


HE excurſion which we made 
in the laſt chapter, into the 


antient hiſtory of our own conſti- 
tution, aroſe out of an enquiry in- 
ſtituted by parliament, into the 
conduct of our firſt governor gene- 
ral of Bengal: we now are con- 
ducted back, by the train of pro- 
ceedings in parliament, to another 


quarter of our extenſive empire in 
the Eaſt, The king's ſpeech, al- 
luded to hoſtilities which, in the 
year 1790, had broken out in the 
ſouthern extremity of Indoſtan, 
and in which the Engliſh, the Mab- 
rattas, the nizam of the Deccan, 
and the nabob of Arcot, were com- 
bined againſt the ſultan of Myſore. 
Our relation of the various events 
of this war we ſhall reſerve till the 


wiſely terminated by the peace of 


debates on the juſtice and expe- 
ciency of the meaſure more, intel- 
ligible, we ſhall premiſe a ſhort view 
of our general policy towards the 
Mahommedan powers in the neigh- 
bourhood of our reſpective preſi- 
dencies, and our actual conduct to- 
yards Hyder Ally .Khan and has 
on. | 


The Mahommedan power in My- 


The events which led to his eſta- 
Vor. XXXIII. 


year 1792, when it was happily and 


veringapatam, Here, to make the 


cr: was wholly founded by Hyder. 
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War with Tippoo Sultan. General view of our policy towards the Mabem- 
Our conduct towards Hyder Ally and his jon” 
po Sultan, Immediate cauſe of the war. Mr. Hippeſey's motion on this 

ſubjet. Debates, Mr. Dundas's reſolutions approving the conduct of lord 
Unjucce/iful attempt to procure an abolition of the ſlave trade. 
Mr. Wilberforce s ſpeech. Summary of arguments on beth fides. Bill for the 

relief of proteſting Roman Catholics introduced by Mr. 
objects to it, as including Roman Catholics only of a particular deſeription.. 
The Bench of Biſhops ſupport it in the houje of lords. Speech of the 


tford, r.. Fox 


bliſhment, as an independant poten- 
tate, Were nearly coeval with the 
revolutions in Bengal, which ended 
in the acquiſition of the Dewannes 
by the company, and in effect gave 
us the dominion of a rich, fertile, 
and populous territory. Our ag- 
grandizement ſprang out of the 


weakneſs of the Mogul empire, which 


in conſequence of ſucceſſive inva- 
ſions from the fide of Perſia, had 
been broken in pieces; all the 
viceroys and governors aſſuming 
independence in their ſeveral pro- 
vinces and diſtricts, and exhauſting 
their ſtrength in mutual conten- 
tions. But the ſame circumſtances, 
which now favoured us, had long 
before aſſiſted the great Hindoo 
power, the confederacy of the Mah- 
rattas, to extend their conqueſts inter- 
nally from the northern circars of 
the nizam, on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, to the confines of Agra and 
Delhi, and acroſs from ſea to ſea, 
from the gulf of Cambay to the bay 
of Bengal. From their geographical 
ſituation, in the center of the penin- 
ſula, they preſſed with a compact 


and conſolidated force againſt. the 
divided relics of the Mahommedan 
empire, with which they were ſur- 
rounded, To the government of 
Bengal they were peculiarly an ob- 
ject of jealouſy and alarm: fince, 
| under 


LFI | 


$2] 


under an old grant from the court 
of Delhi, they aſſerted a claim to 
the receipt of chout, or a tribute 
of one-fourth part from the reve- 
nues of that provinee. This had 
been enforced by them with an im- 
menſe army of cavalry, that pillag- 
ed all the frontier diſtrifts of Bengal, 
for ten ſucceſſive years, in the time 
of Aliverdy Khan. The internal 
embarraſſments of their own govern- 
ment at length obliged them to de- 
fiſt, but the ground of their demand 
they have never abandoned. 

Theſe circumſtances ſeemed to 
point out an obvious policy. It was 
our intereſt to preſerve all the con- 
terminous ſoubahdars and nabobs 
in ſuch a ſtate as to form a barrier 
againſt the common enemy, the 

ahrattas. To have obtained 
that ſecurity for the peace of our 


* There is one diſpatch of the directors in 2769, which recapitulates the ſub. 
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own poſſeſſions, we ſhould have 
employed all our good offices, Hy. 
der Ally, more eſpecially, was qua- 
lifie& to have been at the head of 
ſuch a ſyſtem, He had raiſed him. 
ſelf on the ruin of an ancient dynaſt 
of Hindoo kings. While he po. 
ſeſſed but a ſmall part of Mytore, 
in the character of regent, the pro- 
reſs of his fortunes was oppoſed 

y the Mahrattas. They bellexes 
him in the fortreſs of Bangalore; 
but he repulſed them, and after he had 
become maſter of the whole king- 
dom, retaliated upon them the in- 
juries which they had done him, 
He was daily enlarging his bounds 
at their expence. 
The court of directors clearly 
ſaw, and * in their diſpatches mark- 
ed out the track which their ſer- 
vants ſhould follow. But the in- 


ſlance of their former inſtructions ſo pointediy, and ſo clearly lays down the 
policy which lord Cornwallis purſued, as far as circumſtances would allow, in the 
weaty of Seringapatam, that we ſhall inſert it here. 


«© General Letter to Bengal, June zoth, 1769. 


Par. 3. „ In ſeveral of our letters, ſince we have been engaged as prineipals 
in the politics of India, and particularly during the laſt two or three years, we 
have given our opinion, that the moſt prudent ſyſtem we could purſue, and the moſt 
likely to be attended with a permanent ſecurity to our poſſeſſions, would be to 
meline to thoſe few chiefs of Indoſtan, who yet preſerve an independence of ibe 
Mahratta power, and are in a condition to ſtruggle with them; for, ſo Jong as 
they are able to keep up that ſtruggle, the acquiſitions of the company will run 
no riſk of diſturbance. | 

Par. 4. © The Rohillas, the Jauts, the nabob of the Decan, the nabob of 
Oude, and the Myſore chief, have each in their turn kept the Mahrattas in action, 
and we wiſh them ſtill to do it; it is therefore with great concern abe ſee the war 
continuing with Hyder, and a probability of a rupture with Sujah Dowla and 
Nizam Ally. In ſuch wars, we have every thing to loſe and nothing to gan; 

ſuppoſing our operations to be attended with the utmoſl ſucceſs, and our enemis 
uced to our mercy, we can only wiſh to fee them reflored to the condition from 
which they ſet out, that is to fuch a degree of force and independence as may 
them full to keep up the contefl with the Mabrattas, and with each other.” 


For the inveterate enmity of the nabob of Arcot to Hyder Ally, ſee the © Analyls 
of India,” by Mr. R. J. Sullivan, a gentleman whoſe authority is unqueſtionable in 
vhs reſpect, as be had been an agent of the nabob, See alſo our volumes fot 

1769 and 1782. | 
Agence 
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rate at which aſſiſtance was to be 
mutually afforded : Hyder often ap- 
ied, when he was attacked by the 
ahrattas, but, the company not 
being poſitively bound by the letter 
of the treaty, no aid was ever given. 
During ten years of peace he was 
more and more alienated from us. 
The year 1779 opened an extra- 
The Mahrattas 
were at war both with the Engliſh 
and with the chief of Myſore. 
They were inclined to an accom- 
modation with us, in the hope of 
gaining our aſſiſtance for the ruin 


fluence of the nabob of Arcot over 
the preſidenc of Madras, 1s. well 
e was the inveterate 
enemy of the Myſore chief, At once 
fy his ambition, and to emu- 
late the late ſplendid acquiſitions 
on the banks of the Ganges, the 
preſident and council, about the year 
67, entered on a plan of obtain- | 
ſoubahdarry of the Deccan 
for the nabob of Arcot, and of re- 
inſtating the royal family of Myſore, 
under the protection of the ſame 
nabob and the Engliſh. This was 
met by a counter-treaty of partition 
between Hyder and the nizam. A 
war enſued. Beaten in the held, Hy- 


known; and 


ordinary ſcene. 


of Hyder. 


pro- 


poſed a treaty of cloſer amity with 
We declined both; and ſuth 
was the infatuated conduct of the 
preſidency of Madras, though diſ- 
approved by the ſupreme govern- 
ment of Bengal, that the nizam at 
the ſame time was ſo exaſperated 
by them, as to project and form 
the great league betweeri three 
roatedly hoſtile 
imſelf, Hyder Ally, and the dif- 
the Mahratta 
confederacy; among whom may be 
reckoned, on this occaſion, the ra- 
jah of Berar. We now once more 
ance of 
the Car- 


der ſtill had the addreſs to baffle all 
our operations, by avoid 
ral engagement, cutting 0 
riſons, and intercepting our con- 
voys; while his ſon Tippoo, then 
a youth of eighteen, at the head of 
2 conſiderable detachment of horſe, 
ſurprized the town, and almoſt car- 
ried the fort of Madras. 
campaign, a treaty was concluded 
with the nizam ; and it was made 
an expreſs ſtipulation, that he ſhould 
join in puniſhing his late ally as a 
rebel and uſurper; while, for a diſ- 
trict, formerly wreſted by Hyder 
trom the nizam, and now ceded 
to us by the latter, we agreed to pay 
chout to the Mahrattas. 


ng a gene- 


After one powers the m 


ferent members o 


ſmarted under the ven 
Hyder. He again invad 
natic, deſolating the coun 


be- 


fore him, and carrying fire, ſword, 
and famine to the gates of Madras. 
Upon him, therefore; as our moſt 
formidable antagoniſt, all our in- 
dignation was turned: and, preſſed 
as Mr, Haſtings was in 1980, by 
the complicated difficulties of the 
war (fo preſſed, as to purchaſe the 
neutrality of Berar with a large 
ſum of money, which, on whatever 
pretence it may have been paid, was 
received under the name of chout 
from Bengal) he yet urged it as 4 
ce with 
the Mahrattas, that they ſhould join 


were ſaved the payment of this 
chout, for we never, were able to 
get poſſeſſion of the lands; and the 
ext year the rebel and uſurper die- 
tated a peace to us at the gates of 


The diſgrace which we had thus 
ſuffered ſeems to have made a 
deeper impreſſion on our minds 
than the moderation with which 
Hyder uſed his advanta 
ad the nabob of Arcot 
employ all his influence to inflame 


neceſſary condition of 
dar animoſity, T he treaty fixed the 


thei. 


Partner of the war; But they re- 
Jjected the propoſition with ſtrong 
language of diſdain : « Would not 


* 
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their troops with ours, for the ex- 


tirpation of their confederate and 


te this,“ ſaid they, fix the ſtamp 


„of infamy upon us for ever? 


« Would any prince, for genera- 
« tions to come, ever after aſſiſt or 
« unite with the peſhwa?” At 


the ſame time they regretted the 


loſs of the former opportunity, 
« which would not have left a trace 


of Hyder;” and they hinted far- 
ther, © that, as for the ſake of ap- 


bs fee a pretence was neceſ- 
« ſary, they would conſult and find 
out ſome accuſation againſt him 
de the firſt opportunity.” And ſub- 
Jeet to this mental reſervation, this 
ſecret underſtanding, inimical to 
Hyder, was the treaty with the 
Mahrattas ultimately concluded. 
The governor-general, in a ſhort 
ſet of inſtructions to Mr. Anderſon, 
one of his ' negociators, recurs no 
leſs than three times to the topic of 
Hyder Ally. This is the burthen 
of all We want nothing of the 
« Mahrattas but their aſſiſtance 
« againſt Hyder.” In decency, he 
admits, they cannot make a poſi- 
tive engagement to this effect: 
« but prevail upon them,“ adds he, 


« to invade his dominions ; pretexts 


« will not be wanting when they 
* ſhall perceive the facility of 
making conqueſts upon him.“ 

Hitherto the Myſore chief, while 
he complained of the treatment 
which he received from the preſi- 
dency of Madras, had profeſſed 
much reſpe& for our other preſi- 
dencies, and the Engliſh nation in 
general. The-/ ſupreme govern. 
ment had now declared, if poffible, 
ſtill more violently againſt him. 
Nor was there any need of ſpies 


| tings himſelf publiſhed them in the 


the knowledge of it affected him, 


lents, as inferior to him in the diſſ. 
mulation of Indian politics, aud 


laurels, we cannot wonder, if he fel 


and hircarrahs to penetrate theſ⸗ 
myſteries of the Durbar. Mr, Hat. 


Eaſt, with his narrative of the jr. 
ſurrection in Benares. The nabob, 
therefore, could not be ignorant of 
the plot for his deſtruction: hoy 


he did not live to manifeſt by his 
actions. 

He was ſucceeded by his for 
Tippoo, who firſt aſſumed the tith 
of Sultan, Young, enterpriſing, 
ſuperior to his father in military u. 


nurſed in conflicts with the Englih, 
from whom he had gathered his ff 


a deeper reſentment of our beha. 
viour. He accepted indeed propo- 
ſals for a pacification, which was 
expedient for his own affairs at the 
commencement of his reign: yet i 
is highly probable, that he waited 
only for a favourable occaſion to 
diſtreſs, if not to deſtroy us. The hol. 
tile diſpoſition evinced by our gover- 
nors, From the firſt eſtabliſhment & 
his father's power, could not but have 
fixed a ſuſpicion and dread of uz 
not to be removed by the wiſer and 
more equitable adminiſtration d 
one man. He had too much reaſon 
for the greater part of his life u 
conſider us as the unalterable ere. 
mies of his family and throne; 1! 
was natural therefore, that after our 
laſt intrigues with the Mahrats, 
he ſhould draw cloſer his alliance 
with the ancient enemies of Eng: 
land.” ot INN. 
On the other hand, if our intet- 
tions were now upright and fincer 
we could only regulate our condutt 
by that of the Sultan, All 2 
adminiſter public affairs are unde 
the deſpotic controul of ex dit 


theſe conſcientious integrity, as they di- 
Hal. ret, does his duty. Some reference 
in the may be had to the 7 but if we 
ge in. formerly Endangered the ſafety of 
abob another, no ſenſe of juſtice directs 
ant of us in return to betray our own. We 


: how certainly did not ſeek the pretext 
of a quarrel. It 1s faid, that we 
refuſed to aid the Mahrattas in the 
invaſion of Myſore; and though 


is for we had too much room to ſuſpect, 
ie title vet we did not haſtily reſent the 
Tiling, Jultan's evaſion of the article in his 
ary ta- treaty, by which he ſtipulated to 
e dif. liberate all his Engliſh priſoners : 
, and but it was impoſſible to overlook 


glich his deſigns, when he publicly ſent 
his firſ a ſplendid embaſſy to the court of 
f he fel France. The condition of that 


kingdom at the time, when the re- 
volution was preparing, and almoſt 
ready to explode, prevented any 
unfriendly interference from that 
quarter; and jealous as Spain then 


and commerce juſt opening in the 
South Seas, by means of our Orien- 


Ir gover tal poſſeſſions, yet ſhe alone could 
1ment of not venture to provoke the might 
but have of Great Britain. Still it became 
d of us, neceſſary for us to be vigilant, and 
viſer and to anticipate, where we could, and 
ation cl when in juſtice we might, the effects 
ch reaſon of a combination, which other times 
is life to might call into action injuriouſly, 
able ere if not fatally to our intereſts in the 
jrone ; It Eaſt. We could ill truſt the love 
- after our of peace profeſſed: by the national 
fahratts\ aſſembly. From the beginning, no 
3 alliance lecret was made of thoſe views, 
of Eng: witch ſoon after, and long before 
| any diſpute with this country, were 
our intel- openly declared by the leaders of 
nd fincere, | 
ur conduct 
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circumſtances. He who acts with 


egan to be of our new ſettlements. 
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the revolution and their adherents ; 
who inveighed, in the reports of 
their committees, and in popular 
publications, againſt the former 
neglect of India. "They brought it 
as a principal charge againit the 
old government, that, * « under pre- - 
« tence of trade,“ they had not col- 
lected a great force of ſhips and 
men, ready at the firſt ſignal to 
pour down upon us from their 
iflands in the Eaſtern Ocean. 

Of the oſtenſible grund of the 
war with Tippoo Sultan, we ſhall 
now give a ſummary account. —'The 
Dutch, for 150 years, had been in' 
poſſeſſion of two forts, Cranganore 
and Jacottah ; which they took from 
the Portugueze, who had been maſ- 
ters of them nearly as much longer. 
They are ſituated between the coun- 
try of Myſore and Old Cochin, their 
moſt valuable ſettlement in India. 
Cranganore, from its vicinity to 
the boundary of the Myſorean' 
kingdom, was deemed by Hyder 
Ally a place of conſiderable impor- 
tance ; which induced him, previ- 
cus to his rupture with the Engliſh, 
in the year 1780, to ſeize and gar- 
riſon it, under pretence that it be- 
longed to his tributary, the rajah 
of Cochin. The Dutch, however, 
during that war, again contrived 
to obtain poſſeſſion of it, Hyder Al- 
ly being compelled to withdraw all 
his garriſons from, the Malabar 
coaſt, Of the conduct of the 
Dutch on this occafion, who were 
at the ſame time leagued with Hy- 
der and the French againſt the Eng- 
liſh, complaints were made by th 
enraged nabob. ' Afterwards, by 
the mediation of the French, the 


* See La Croix on the Conſtitutions of Europe, Engl, Tranſ. vol. ii. p. 340, 
and the note. The original was publiſhed early in 2791 ; the tranſlation early in 
1792. Briſſot too, in his celebrated pamphlet publiſhed in May 1793, accuſes his. 
opponents for not having uſed ““ be imlacable enmity”* of the Eaſtern Mithri- 

Gates againſt this country, Engl, Tranſ. p. 66. | 
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affair was ſome way or other com- 
promiſed. Tippoo, however, in 
the year 1789, again laid claim to 
the fort, and reſolved to ſupport his 
claim by the ſword, He marched, 
in the month of June, a formidable 
army towards Cranganore, with an. 
avowed intention of recovering it. 
Alarmed at theſe preparations, the 
Dutch immediately propoſed to ſell 
both the forts of Cranganore and 
Jacottah to the rajah of Travan- 
core, an ally of the Britiſh govern- 
ment, The rajah, depending per- 
haps upon our aſſiſtance, if attacked 


by Tippoo Sultan, acceded to the 


3 of the Dutch; who, by this 
appy manceuvre, interpoſed the 
terrific ægis of Britiſh protection 
between the territory of their reſt- 
leſs foe and their own rich but fee- 
ble ſettlement at Cochin. The ſul- 
tan, irritated that the rajah ſhould 
make ſuch -a purchaſe without his 
conſent, to whom he inũſted the 


forts in right belonged, and having 
pretended that ſome of his rebel 


ſubjects had found an aſylum in the 
rajah's dominions, collected a pow- 
erful force, and on the 2gth of De- 
cember commenced a ſudden attack 
upon the lines (or boundary) of 
'Travancore. It was impoſlible that 
we could behold a proceeding of 
this kind with indifference. We 


had no right to decide on the juſtice 


of the oppoſite claims, without the 
conſent of both parties ; but even a 
diſputed title, in an acknowledged 
ally, was enough to warrant us in 
protecting him by arms againſt an 
armed aggreſſion, eſpecially from 
an ambitious monarch, who at that 
very time was ſuſpected of plotting 
the total deſtruction of the Britiſhem- 
ire in India. Such was the origin 
bf gur interference upon this occa- 
ion. 


In conſequence of the paſſage in 
; | + 


his majeſty's ſpeech relating to this 
ſubject, Mr. Hippeſley, on the 22d 
of December, 1790, moved, that co. 
pies of the correſpondence relative 
to the attack of Tippoo Sultan on 
the lines of Travancore, ſhould be 
laid before the houſe. He ſtated 
that the rajah of Travancore, who 
was our ally, had purchaſed the fort 
of Cranganore and Jacottah of the 
Dutch. Tippoo Sultan objected to 
the legality of this purchaſe, aſſert. 
ing in his own right a feudal claim 
to the forts in queſtion, as ſoverei 
of Myſore, The rajah having 
peremptorily refuſed to relinquiſh 
the forts, Tippoo marched towards 
the Travancore lines, (the boun- 
daries of the r__ territory) and 
commenced hoſtilities, Such was 
the ſimple ſtatement of the fact. 
But before we took up the cauſe of 
the rajah, he contended, that we 
ought to conſider, whether 'Tippoo's 
claim might not be founded upon 
law, agreeably to the eſtabliſhed 
feudal ſyſtem of India; and whether 
the rajah himſelf had acted in ſuch 
a manner as to be entitled to our 
ſupport. Cranganore was fituated 
north of Travancore, and of Cochin. 
Cochin had been indiſputably tri- 
butary to Hyder Ally, and he 
believed to Tippoo. Cranganore 
was probably in the ſame predica- 
ment; the preſumption was cer- 
tainly in favour of ſuch a ſuppoli- 
tion, as moſt of the little rajah- 
ſhips on that part of the coaſt had 
been at ſome time or other tributary 
to the Myſorean Sultan. The cit. 
cumſtance of Cranganore's having 
been in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch, 
was obſerved to be of no conſe- 
quence, as ſtill it might have owed 
tealty to 'Tippop. 

The rajah of Travyancore had 
long wiſhed to obtain theſe forts, 
and had applied about two year: 


1ether 
a ſuch 
to our 
tuated 
ochin, 
ly tri- 
10 he 

nore 
— 
g Cer- 
1ppoſi- 
+54 
iſt had 
butary 
he cit- 
having 
Dutch, 
conſe- 
e owed 


re had 
e forts, 
> years 


»efore to Sir Archibald Campbell, 
then governor of Madras, for per- 
miſſion to negociate a purchaſe ; but 
cir A. Campbell expreſſed . his 
direct diſapprobation of the mea- 
ſure. After that gentleman had 
left India, the rajah wrote to his 
ſucceſſor Mr. Hollond, briefly ob- 
ſerving that he had completed the 


purchaſe of the forts of Cranganore 


and Jacottah, with the concurrence 
of the Britiſh government. In ſuch 
2 tranſaction, he conceived, that 
there appeared, on the part of the 
rajah, more deceit than honour. 

In defence of Tippoo's conduct, 
he thought likewiſe it might be 
fairly argued, that it was impoſhble 
for him, as ſultan of Myſore, to 
behold the transfer of theſe forts 
to the rajah of Travancore with in- 
difference. In the hands of the 
Dutch, a mere trading company, 
Cranganore was of little import- 
ance; but in the poſſeſſion of an 
active ally of the Britiſhgovernment, 
it aſſumed a very different aſpect. 

As he queſtioned the juſtice, ſo 
had he his doubts upon the policy 
of the war. / The Mahrattas and 
the nizats/wers to be our allies. 
In his opinion, little dependance 
could be placed on either. Mahratta 
faith was as proverbial in India as 
the Punica figes had been in ancient 
Rome, And could we, he exclaim- 
ed, ſo eaſily forget the general con- 
federacy of 1780 among the native 
powers; a conſpiracy headed by 
the nizam himſelf, the object of 
which was, to exterminate the 
Britiſh nation from India ? | 

On the ſubje& of reſources, he 
remarked, that Tippoo had an army 
of 150,000 men, a large corps of 
Europeans, well officered, and an 
admirable train of artillery. He 
polleſſed a revenue of five millions, 
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and could boaſt a treaſury of at 
leaſt eight or nine millions. To all 
this what could we oppoſe, but an 
exhauſted treaſury, and a tottering 
credit ? 

Mr. Francis ſeconded the mo- 
tion, and argued againſt the im- 
policy of extending our territories 
in India, and of forming alliances 
with the native princes of that 
country, He obſeryed, that there 
exiſted a mutual jealouſy between 
Tippoo and the nizam, which it 
was our inteteſt to encourage. 
But the Mahrattas were the power, 
which we had moſt reaſon to dread. 
It would therefore be extremely un- 
wiſe to extirpate Tippoo, if his 
extirpation depended upon our 
will, as ſuch a circumſtance would 
give the Mahrattas an extent of 
territory, and a degree of influence, 
which might prove highly dange- 
rous to the Britiſh intereſts in 
India. 2 

Mr. Dundas ſtated, that Cranga- 
nore, Jacottah, and Cochin were 
places of conſiderable ſtrength in 
the hands of the Dutch. That 
politic people, being alarmed at the 
warlike preparations. of Tippoo, 
pointing towards the quarter in 
which theſe poſſeſſions were ſituated, 
became deſirous of making over 


the forts of Cranganore and Ja- 


cottah to the rajah of Travancore, 
whom they knew to be our ally; 
that, by thus in effect throwing 
themſelves under the protection of 
the Britiſh government, they might 
raiſe a barrier to Cochin, their 
moſt valuable poſſeſſion on the con · 
tinent of India. Aſter the purchaſe 
was completed, Tippoo Sultan ſet 
up a fort of claim ta the forts in 
queſtion by way of obtaining a pre- 
text for his hoſtile proceedings, 
But this was not the firſt ume that ' 
F 41 | | 
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the ambitious views of Tippoo had 
been manifeſted. In the year 1788 
he advanced with a formidable army 
to the frontiers of Travancore, 
without the leaſt provocation on 
the part of the rajah; and was with 
difficulty induced, notwithſtanding 
the ſpirited remonſtrances of the 
Britiſh government, to retire to his 
own dominions. He was repreſent- 
ed as a reſtleſs tyrani, ever bent 
upon ſchemes of aggrandizement, 
and ever viewing us with a jealous 
and a hoſtile eye. We had on our 
part molt religiouſly kept the treaty 
of Mangalore, but he had conti- 
nually ſhewn an inclination to 
violate it. | 

Mr. Dundas remarked, that, how 
numerous ſoever the troops of our 
adverſary might be, and whatever 
might be his revenues, we had little 
to fear on that head, as our army 
in India was perhaps the fineſt that 
had ever appeared 1n that part of 
the world; and as, inſtead of ſup- 
porting a war againſt the French, 
the Dutch, the Mahrattas, all the 
European and all the native powers, 
we ſhould contend with only one 
of them. 

Mr, Fox, inſupporting the grounds 
taken by Mr. Hippeſley and Mr, 
Francis, ſaid, that he truſted that a 


war for conqueſt would never be 


undertaken by England, either in 


India or in Europe. 

The motion paſſed without op- 

. Poſition, | 
On the 28th of Febryary, Mr. 
Hippeſley moved, that the 35th 
clauſe: of an act made in the 24th 
year of his preſent majeſty, which 
diſavowed all ſchemes for the ex- 
tenſion of our territories in India, 
might be read; and that the iſt, 
zd, 3d, 4th,-5th, 23d, and 44th re- 
ſolutions of the houſe of commons, 


pn the 15th of April 1782, might 
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be likewiſe read. He then quoted 
ſeveral extracts from the correſpon- 
dence of the government of Fort $t. 
George, in the years 1768, 1770, 
and 1771, tending to prove, that it 
would be always our beſt policy to 
regard the Mahrartas with a dif. 
truſtful dread, and to preſerve at 
any price the friendſhip of the 
ſultan of Myſore. 
Previouſly to entering upon the 
grounds of the war. the members of 
oppoſition ſeverely aaimadverted on 
the treaties of oſfeuſive and defenſive 
alliance, which had been recently 
concluded with the Mahrattas and 
thenizam. As Tippoo's invaſion of 
the territory of Travancore was al. 
lowed to be the origin of the war, 
it was remarked, that the defence of 
the rajah, the reparation due to him, 
and his future ſecurity, ought to have 
been particularly provided for in 
thoſe treaties ; but that in fact he 
was not once named in them. Not 
a ſingle word occurred, which al- 
luded to the cauſe of the quarrel, or 
from which it might be inferred, 
that the intereſts of the rajah were 
ever thought of. We could only 
collect from them, that Tippoo 
was a common enemy, that having 
had engagements with the three 
contracting parties, he had afted 
with infidelity towards all; and that 
we ought to deprive him of the 
means of diſturbing the general 
tranquillity in future. 
The queſtion of our interfe- 
rence was ſtated to be fimply this: 
whether by any act of guarantee, 
expreſſed or implied, in the treaty 
of Mangalore, we were bound to 
defend the rajah of 'Travancore in 
thoſe dominions only, which he pol- 
ſeſſed at the date of the engage- 
ment, or to extend our protection 
to ſabſequent acquiſitions made by 


him, without our conſent or know- 
| ledge, 
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dge. : Age 
3 bound to defend him in 


thoſe dominions only, which he 
oſſeſſed at the date of the engage- 
ment (a ſuppoſition certainly the 
moſt reaſonable) there could not 
exiſt the leaſt poſſible occaſion for 
our involving ourſelves in the buſi- 
nels. 

But arguments were not only 
brought againſt the neceſſity of our 
interkerence, but againſt the juſ- 
tice of it. The rajah was ſaid 
to be the aggreſſor, and not Tip- 
00. 
— extracts were quoted from 
the correſpondence of our gover- 
nors in India, one of which was 


rajah, by engaging in new con- 
wool 7 ink I Hatch, and by 
making concluſive purchaſes of 
forts or places in the territories of 
one of the tributaries of Tippoo 
Sultan (viz. the rajah of Cochin,) 
not only without his conſent, but 
eren at the time when ſuch tribu- 
tary was threatened with his reſent- 
ment, would juſtly draw Tippoo's 
reſentment upon himſelf, and by 
the ſame tranſaction forfeit all right 
to the company's friendſhip or in- 
terference in his favour.“ That the 
aja ated under the conſciouſneſs 
of being engaged in an unjuſt and 
Uhonourable tranſaction, appeared 
from the duphicity ity which he practiſed 
towards the Britiſh government; 
bor the court of directors de- 
Cared that nothing exiſted on the 
Madras records to corroborate his 
aertion of having obtained our 
tonſent to the purchaſe; and Sir 
archibald Campbell himſelf ex- 
relay denied, that he had ever 
yen ſuch conſent ; but obſerved, 
vat on the contrary he had fignyfied 


ſtrongly urged. 


In ſ{dpport of this opinion, 


to the following effect, „That the 
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Upon the ſuppoſition that 


his entire diſapprobation of the 
meaſure, | | 3m 
The impolicy of the war was 
Inſtead - of at- 
tempting to annitnlate the My- 
ſorean power, it was contended 
that it would be our greateſt wiſ- 
dom to ſupport and encourage it; 
and to preſerve. it as a uſeful bar- 
rier againſt the more formidable 
power. of the Mahrattas. In this 
point of view, preſent ſucceſs would 
prove future calamity ; and the ex- 
tirpation of the tyrant, whom we 
oppoſed, our own ruin. | 
But, whatever our inclinations 
might be in this reſpecl, it was con- 
fidently aſſerted that we were by no 
means equal to the expences of an 
Indian war, It was remarked, from 
the confeſſion of our governors them- 
ſelyes in India, that our revenues 
were exhauſted ; thatthe importance 
of the places in diſpute could not be 
oppoſed to the ſerious conſequences 
of engaging in hoſtilities ; and that 
it was a conteſt, which, even if at- 
tended with ſucceſs, could not prove 
ad vantageous to our affairs. In 
the fingle article of bullocks, it was 
conceived that we ſhould incur an 
annual expence of 700,0001. Un- 
der fuch circumſtances, a prudent 
government, inſtead of yielding to 
every light impulſe of reſentment, 
ſhould have liſtened to an accom- 
modation ; inſtead of inflaming the 
quarrel, ſhould have laboured te 
appeaſe it. | 
In reply it was ftated, that 
an attack had been actually made 
by Tippoo Sultan on the lines 
of Travancore, which we were 
bound by the treaty of Mangalore 
to reſent: on that ground alone had 
we entered into the war. The con- 


duct of the rajah had not been ſuch 


as 


. $0] 


as to juſtify our deſertion of him. 
But even granting that he had been 
guilty of an error, our Indian go- 
vernors would by no means have 
acted prudently, if they had given 
him up to the vengeance of 'Tip- 
The pretended claim of that 
tyrant to the forts, was not the real 
origin of the war, Had this been. 
the caſe, he would certainly have 
remonſtrated previouſly to any hoſ- 
tile preparations; inſtead of that, he 
marched with 150, ooo men to the 
lines of Tra vancore, before he had 
made the leaſt complaints againſt 
the rajah's conduct. His plea of a 
prior claim, was a mere pretext af- 
terwards ſet up to give a colour of 
Juſtice to his ambitious deſigns 
againſt the rajah's dominions, By 
etting poſſeſſion of Cranganore and 
foro the keys of the rajahſhip 
of Travancore, he hoped'to obtain 
the ability of overrunning, at his 
pleaſure, the whole kingdom. It 
muſt likewiſe be evident, that when- 
ever Tippoo ſhould be maſter of 
theſe farts, there would be an end of 
our own ſecurity in the Carnatic, 

So ſar from conſidering the Mah- 
rattas as our natural enemies, it 
was ſaid that we ought to regard 
them as our beſt and moſt uſeful 
allies. The only Indian prince, 
who could be a real object of dread, 
was the enterprizing and unprin- 
cipled uſurper of Myſore. 

A peaceful negociation was aſſert- 
ed to be impoſſible. It had been 
attempted at the commencement 
of the diſpute; but Tippoo had 
twice b the lines of Travan- 
core, during the very period in 
which his meſſengers were on their 
way to Madras with letters, breath- 
ing pretended profeſſions of peace. 
Upon the whole, it was contended, 
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that the war was not leſs founded in 
juſtice than in policy. 

Mr. Fox, who ſpoke with his oh 
uſual energy againſt the war, z. 


yernc 
mong other things, reptobated in mini! 
very pointed terms the alliance, War a 
which had been entered into with ſeque 
the Mahrattas and the Nizam, for tories 
the purpoſe, as he conceived, of ex. was h 


tirpating Tippoo, and plundering 115 


s territories, It was fingular, he with | 
obſerved, that at a time when the and » 
enlightened policy of the nations of of Ju 
Europe had abandoned all offenſive ated 
alliances, as if aſhamed of their hay. tions 
ing ever exiſted, we ſhould continue future 
that diſgraceful ſyſtem in India, a dat t. 
country where we profeſſed to main- was p 
tain, and declared that we would ance « 
maintain, the greateſt moderation, in the 
The moſt frikin inſtance of an Th 
offenſive alliance formed in Europe, dan 
was the family compact of the Houſe both f 
of Bourbon : that compaR, as far afeco 
as it was offenſive, became annihi- urged 
lated, as ſoon as a better govem- ec 
ment was eſtabliſhed in France; makin 
and he expreſſed a conviction, chat Rllas 
it would never be revived, _ 0: 

Mr. Pitt denied, that the treaties groun 
to which Mr. Fox alluded were in- The 
tended to aim at the extirpation oi e 
Tippoo, and the diyiſion of his king In t 
dom.—-Mr. Francis made a ſeri o Ap 
of motions, tending to cenſure th e + 
principles of the war, and to pre ſdzect 
vent its farther proſecution, which erg 
were all negatived. bay 

On the 224 of March Mr. Dungy © ?* 
das read the following reſolutions 4 afro 
That it appears to this houſe, tu 
the attacks made by Tippoo Sultan 
on the lines of Travancore, on ung * 
29th of December 1789, the öch y nd 
March, and 15th of April, 17998 ift 
were unwarranted and unprovok * 
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o at Mangalore on the roth of 
h 1 78 57 

That the conduct of the go- 
rernor general of Bengal, in deter- 
mining to proſecute with vigour the 
war againſt Tippoo Sultan, in con- 
ſequence of his attack on the terri- 
tories of the rajah of Travancore, 
was highly meritorious,” 

That the treaties entered into 
with the Nizam on the 1ſt of June, 
and with the Mahrattas on the 7th 
of July 1790, were wiſely calcu- 
lated to add vigour to the opera- 
tions of war, and to promote the 
fature tranquillity of India; and 
that the faith of the Britiſh nation 
was pledged for the due perform- 
ance of the engagements contained 
in the ſaid treaties.” | 
The arguments, which had been 
advanced in the preceding debate, 
both for and againſt the war, were 
i ſecond time brought forward, and 
uged with new force and ability. 
Ine conduct of lord Cornwallis, in 
naking the treaties with the Mah - 
attas and the Nizam, was warmly 
ſupported by Mr. Dundas on every 
ground of wiſe and juſt policy. 
-The reſolutions paſſed witha 
liriſton. 


ithout a 


In the houſe of lords, on the 11th 


« April, lord Portcheſter entered 
nto a long diſcuſſion of the ſame 
wet; and reprobated, in the 
kongeſt language, the whole pro- 
tzedings of our government in In- 
da, pointing out the injuſtice and 
Uakrous conſequences of the war; 
war, which he aſſerted the bgrba- 
dus policy of the board of controul 
ad ſent forth to deſolate the plains 
" India, and render execrable the 
vii name. His lordſhip's mo- 
ons for cenſuring the war, and for 


FYxuring peace upon moderate and 
Wlable terms, were negatived by 
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a majority of 77. Immediately 
after the former deciſion, lord Gren- 
ville roſe and made the ſame mo- 
tions in approbation of the war, as 
had previouſly paſſed in the houſe 
of commons z which were carried 
by a majority of 52. 

The attention of the Britiſh par- 
liament, which guards with un- 
ceaſing ſolicitude the intereſts of 
our widely - extended dominions 
(dommions, from ſome part or 
other of which, according to the 
old boaſt of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
the light of the ſun may be ſaid 
never to be withdrawn) was next 
attracted from our eaſtern to our 
weſtern poſſeſſions ; from the confi. 
deration of the neceſſity to which 
we were driven, of proſecuting an 
active war againſt a powerful In- 
dian monarch, to the diſcuſſion of a 
milder and more humane queſtion — 
the propriety of aboliſfing our traffic 
in flaves. | 

So early as the 4th of Febru- 
ary, Mr. Wilberforce had moved 
for the appointment of a committee 
to receive and examine evidence on 
this ſubjet; which motion, after a 
ſhort debate, was put and carried. 
A conſiderable body of evidence 
having been thus taken, on the 18th 
of April, in a committee of the 
whole houſe, Mr. Wilberforce en- 
tered into a long and minute dif. 
cuſſion of the ſubject. He com- 
menced with giving an accurate 
detail of the unfair manner in which 
ſlaves were obtained on the coaſt of 
Africa. He particularized many 
acts of the moſt flagrant cruelties; 
and expoſed all the mean devices 
and barbarous policy of thoſe un- 
feeling men who were concerned 
in this bloody traffic. Different tribes 
of Indians, he ſaid, were encouraged 
to make war on each other for 1 

S 


- 
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fake of taking priſoners, and of 
thus providing the market with 
ſlaves; the adminiſtration of juſlice 
in molt parts of Africa was con- 
verted into an engine of oppreſ- 
fion; and every fraud, every vio- 
lence, was practiſed, that low cun- 
ning. and brutal ferocity could 
fuggeſt. After dwelling for ſome 
time upon the many diſgraceful 
actions which were committed in 
the uſual mode of procuring the 
flaves, he made a variety of remarks 
upon their unparalleled ſufferings 
under the horrors of the middle 
paſſage, and after their arrival at 
the deſtined ſoil of ſervitude and 
wretchedneſs. He next contended, 
that the abolition of the trade would 


not operate to the real detriment of 


our Weft India iflands, He ob- 
ſerved that, notwithſtanding the 


barbarous treatment, which the ne- 


groes have long experienced, their 
numbers have not on the whole de. 
creaſed, but in ſome 1flands have 
been lately on the increaſe ; whence 
he argued, that, when the planter 
ſhould be deprived of all proſpect 
of a future market, he would be 
induced to pay a proper attention 
to the health, morals, and comfort 
of his ſlaves, and by thus conſider- 
ably augmenting not only their 
happineſs but their numbers, would 
render continual ſupplies from A- 
frica unneceſſary, He then pro- 
ceeded to conſider the conſequences 
of the abolition im another point of 
view, in its probable effects on the 
marine. The Guinea trade, inſtead 


of being a nurſery for ſeamen, was, 
in his idea, their grave. It ap- 


peared from the Liverpool and Briſ- 
to! muſter-rolls, that in 350 ſlave- 
ſhips, having on board 12, 263 per- 
ſons, there were loſt 2,645 in twelve 
months. All attempts to meliorate 


the condition of che negroes, with. 


out the total abolition of llavery, for 
he conſidered as likely to prove in. a0 
elhcacious and unſafe. Their f. rea 
tuation, he thought, could never be cor 
much amended by a gradual abo- Wa 
lition, or by any laws of regulation, "A 
which the Welt Indian legiſlature mo 
might chooſe to adopt. The ad. the 
vantages of the trade, in a commer. mu 
cial point of view, he deemed it the 
Ka, an unbecoming condeſcen- the 
fion to diſcuſs; but could its adve. 5 
cates prove (what he knew never * 
could be proved) that it was of jut 
confiderable importance to this 100 
country, either in its immediate nr 
operation, or remote effects, « ſtill, (0 | 
ſhould he exclaim, till there is a yl 
ſmell of blood, which all the per. Wil ** 
fumes of Arabia cannot remove.” oY 
He concluded by moving, © T hat the M3 
chairman be inſtructed to bring in ou 
a bill to prevent the farther im- 175 
portation of ſlaves into the Britiſh 11 
colonies in the Weſt Indies,” 1 
Notwithſtanding the ſtrong bias * 
of popular opinion in favour of all 
ſentimental queſtions; notwithſtand- * 
ing the loſs of character, which was w 
hazarded by appearing to defend hag 
a traffic, branded with every poili- 10 a 
ble term of opprobrium, and again he 
which, as generally repreſented, 11 
every feeling of the heart recoils; wh 
the propriety of continuing the Jag: 
ſlave trade was very ably ſupported; % , 
on the grounds of juſtice, policy = 
and humanity, On the Juſtice 0 A 
the trade, conſidered in an abſtra a 
n it was remarked, tha n 
as a Min muſt have an equal righl o 
to ſell his liberty and labour as an * 
part of his property, a compact o 8 5 
ſuch a kind, where no compullial ale 
has been uſed, muſt be held binding OY 
according to the known law of n * 
tions. Voluntary ſtipulations hen =_ 
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fore of this nature were both legal 
and juſt. Nor could there be any 
reaſon to think otherwiſe of thoſe 


war and culprits, whoſe perſons 
vere amenable to the laws of their 
country, were ſold to ſlavery againſt 
their wills; as ſuch unhappy people 


muſt be acknowledged to be under 


the power, and at the diſpoſal, of 
the party who contracted in their 
names. The converſe of this pro- 

ſition, viz. that as the trade was 
jut, conſidered in the abſtract, ſo 
would the abolition of it, in conſe- 
quence of the long ſanction given 
to it by parliament, be manifeſtly 
unjuſt, was likewiſe urged. Upon 
the faith of parliament conſiderable 
property was ſaid to be embarked 
in this trade, the total loſs of the 
greateſt part of which would im- 


mediately follow its ſudden abo- 


lition. 

Ity policy was maintained with 
eau confidence. In oppoſition to 
the remarks of Mr. Wilberforce, it 
was ſtrongly aſſerted to be an im- 
portant nurſery for ſeamen. Lord 
Rodney's authority was quoted, who 
had declared, that our being  ena- 
bled to obtain from the Guinea 
ſhips ſo numerous a body of men 
inured to the climate, when we 
wiſhed to ſend a fleet to the Weſt 
Indies, upon the breaking out of a 
war, was a conſideration of great 
weight, It was ſtated that Liver- 
pool alone could ſupply” the navy 
with 993 ſuch ſeamen annually. 
Nor were the deaths of thoſe, who 
vere engaged in the ſlave trade, 
o numerous as had been ſuppoſed. 

nly five men out of a hundred 
vere ſaid to be loſt upon an ave- 
ge. A ſecond; argument on the 
point of policy was urged from the 
ccnldcration of its importance to 
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the revenue. The exports" 90 
Africa were eſtimated at:$00,0061. 
to which might be added the ex- 
compacts, by which priſoners of . 


ports and imports of the Weſt In- 


dian trade, to the amount of at 


leaſt fix millions a year; a trade 


very likely to be materially affect- 


ed, perhaps completely ruined, | 
the- propoſed 5 — | y 
But, although the propoſition may 
at firſt appear ſtrange, the humanity 
of the ſlave trade was a ground ſtre- 


nuouſly maintained. It was remark- 


ed, that, bloody as it was ſup 
to be, the effuſion of blood would 


be much greater, if our ſlave-ſtiips 
were no 10 1 permitted to viſit 
the coaſts of Africa. It was this 


identical traffic, iniquitous and in- 
human as it had been called, which 
ſnatched many miſerable wretches 
from inevitable death; it being a 
fact ſufficiently known, that it 


was the general practice of the 
. Africans to ſell thoſe priſoners and 


culprits only, whom otherwiſe their 
ſanguinary laws and cuſtoms com- 
pelled them to murder. Confidered 
in this point of view, ſo far from 
having ſacrificed, this calumniated 
trade has ſaved the lives of thou- 
ſands, UI m 

The various evidences, which 
had been adduced to prove the hor. 
rid cruelties practiſed upon ſlaves, 
were repreſented to be in ſome in- 
ſtances falſe, in many partial, and 
in almoſt all exaggerated. In ad. 
dition to the above arguments, con- 
fiderable ſtreſs was laid upon the 


inſufficiency of our abolition to ef- 


fe a complete annihilation of ſla- 


very, as other nations would imme- 


diately take up the lucrative. traf - 
fic, when abandoned by us. Or, 
granting the abolition to be efſfee - 
tual, the conſequences were EC 
to be no leſs than the total ruin 


our 


94) 
our Weſt Indian iſlands for want 
of proper hands to cultivate them. 
At any rate, what, it was aſked, 
could be the immediate operation 
of ſuch a meaſure on our colonies, 
what but the creation of diſguſt and 
alarm in the mind of the injured 
planter, and of a diſpoſition to re- 
volt, to commit acts of rapine and 
murder, in that of the unenlightened 
negro? | | 
On the other hand, the injuſtice 
of the trade was warmly inſiſted 
upon by the advocates of the abo- 
lition; but their arguments ſeemed 
to turn more upon moral. than 
legal injuſtice. It was obſerved, 
that, as no one nation had a right to 
violate the happineſs of another, to 
introduce diſcord and miſery, upon 
any pretence whatever, and as our 
interference among the natives of 
Africa was exactly of ſuch a de- 
ſcription, that interference muſt be 
conſidered as an act of injuſtice. 
Beſides, crimes were ſaid to be con- 
tinually perpetrated, and wars pur- 
poſely made, to ſupply us with 
{laves; and as tranſactions of this 
kind were univerſally allowed to 
be founded on injuſtice, would not 
a ſimilar imputation attach upon 
thoſe who, by purchaſing the ſlaves 
when offered for ſale, afforded en- 
couragement to ſuch atrocious pro- 
ceedings? 
The ground of its policy was 
much queſtioned; but that of its 
dumanity reprobated in the ſtrongeſt 
terms. Admitting that a few pri- 
ſoners of war might be murdered, 
if not ſold to our dealers, ſtill it was 
aſſerted, that the worſt of deaths 


would be preferable to a life of 
ſlavery, Upon this occaſion many 


inſtances were quoted, of treatment 
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tions to a general line of milder 


tent so all the requiſite labour, and 


exigences. - Mr. Wilberforce's mo- 
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towards theſe wretched le 

horrid almoſt to mers fu A 
powerful appeal was made from 
the judgment to the feelings of the 
houſe : but ſuch accounts were con. 
ſidered, by the oppoſite party, as 
greatly miſrepreſented, or at beſt 
as only capable of proving exc 


conduct. It was admitted, that 
other nations might purſue the 
trade if we abandoned it. Proper 
regulations, however, might in ſome 
meaſure prevent them; but at tho 
worſt we ſhould have the conſolation 
of reflecting, that the guilt would 
not reſt on our heads. As a com- 
plete anſwer to the objection, that 
the intended abolition would prove 
the ruin of our colonies, it was con- 
fidently aſſerted that the ſtock of 
ſlaves, which they at preſent con- 
tained, if well managed, and mild- 
ly treated, would be fully compe- 


furniſh a ſufficient ſupply for futute 


tion was loſt by a majority of 75, 
If the cauſe of liberty was ſup- 
poſed to have ſuffered by the pre- 
ceding deciſion on the ſlave trade, 
that of toleration was patronized and 
ſupported by the houſe in a manner 
which ſuthciently exculpated the 
views, and reflected honour on the 
liverality of the church party. I 
our volume for 1790 * we remarked 
that the 'difſenters, in their lai 
application to parliament for tha 
repeal of the teſt laws, had included 
the caſe of their brethren (as then 
called them) who embraced. tha 
catholic religion; thus attempting 
to make one common cauſe wie 
the members of that perſuaſion 
We likewiſe hinted, that this apf 


plicatial 
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not exiſt» more loyal ſubjects, or 
N more attached to the fami- 
y on the throne, in any part of the 
Kingdom. 

Mr. Fox thought the propoſed 
hill too confined in its views ; he 
wiſhed it to go farther, and to eſta- 
bliſh complete toleration. His own 
idea upon the ſubject of toleration 
was, that the ſtate had no right to 
enquire into the opinions of people, 
either political or religious; it had 
a right only to take cognizance of 
their actions. Such perſecution and 
oppreſſion as exiſted in England did 
not exiſt in any other country. In 
all the king of Pruſſia's dominions 
univerſal toleration prevailed ; in 
the united ſtates of Holland, in the 
united ſtates of America, and in 
France, there was likewiſe to be 
found univerſal toleration. What 
could be the reaſon of this? Would 
it be ſaid, that Pruſſia was too little 
monarchical for a monarchy; or Hol- 
Hand too little ariſtocratical for an 
ariſtocracy ; or that hiberty was not 
ſumciently extended to ſatisfy the 
friends of freedom in America or in 
France? Yet, although toleration 


fully obtained in a monarchical and 


in an ariſtocratical government, as 
well as in two democracies, under 
our boaſted conſtitution it was nar- 


rowed and confined in ſhackles diſ- 


graceful to humanity. 
In a committee of the whole 


houſe on the iſt of March, Mr. 
Mitford moved for leave to e. 


in his propoſed bill. He wiſhe 

not for the general repeal of the 
penal ſtatutes in queſtion ; but mere- 
ly for an exemption from their ope- 
ration in favour of a few; an ex- 


emption, which he truſted could 
ive no poſſible cauſe for alarms. 
41s intention was not to admit Ro- 


man catholics of any deſcription to 


ſituations of truſt, or places under 
government; he only hoped to have 
them confidered as men of honour 
and Joyalty. | 

Mr. Fox confeſſed, that the alam 
againſt popery in the laſt century 
was in ſome degree founded in rea. 
ſon; but that an improper mode 
was taken to ſuppreſs the object of 
that alarm, But no ground fo 
ſimilar apprehenſions exiſted at the 
prefent moment, or was likely to 
exiſt in future. It ſeemed, there. 
fore, to him perfectly reaſonahle, 
that we ſhould expunge from our 
ſtatute books thoſe ſanguinary lays, 
which could not now defendel 
even upon the hackneyed plea of 
ſtate neceſſity. The papiſts, he 
thought, without diſtinction enti- 
tled to ample relief; they had all 
behaved well, and deſerved en- 
couragement. He concluded his 
ſpeech with an admonition to per- 
ſons in power, quoting the old pro- 
verb, « As you are ſtout be merci- 
ful ;”* and from thence recommend 
ing to them, in proportion to the ſu- 
periority of their ſtrength, neithe 
to tyrannize over tlie few, nor tc 
trample upon the weak, but to take 
care that their proceedings gere 
ſwerved from the dictates of huma 
nity and juſtice. 

Mr. Burke contended, that the 
penal ſtatutes againſt Roman cathc 
lics ſhould be conſidered more in 
political than a religious poin: e 
view. As a proof of this aſſertio 
he pointed out the preamble of ti 
27th of Elizabeth, which, inſteal 
of aſſigning any religious purpoll 
xs the ground-work of the procecc 
ing, expreſsly declared, that the a 
was paſſed ſolely for the ſuppretiol 
of a dangerous faction in the ftatg 
He agreed, however, that as Ul 
— which could alone be plea 
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2 committee. 


ed in juſtification of ſuch ſtatutes, 
no longer exiſted, a repeal of them 
was both reaſonable and proper. 
ſt was the duty of government to 
make the people happy ; but this, 
he remarked, could not be the caſe, 
while every juſtice of the-peace was 
made an inquiſitor, and a man, who 
worſhipped God in his own way, 
liable to be condemned for high 
treaſon.— The motion was put and 
carried without oppoſition. 


After the. bill had been brought 


in, and had paſſed the houſe of 
commons, upon the ſecond reading 
of it in the houſe of lords, on the 
ziſt of May, a debate commenced 
upon the propriety of ſeveral clauſes, 
which were afterwards amended in 
'Fhe bench of bi- 
hops took a diſtinguiſhed and ho- 
nourable part in this debate. The 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, the bi- 
ſhop of St, David's, the biſhop of 
Peterborough, and the biſhop of Sa- 
libury, ſpoke upon the occaſion. 
The general principle of the bill 
was admitted by them to be juſt and 
humane; and conſequently entitled 
to their cordial ſupport, The bi- 
ſhop of St. David's ſpoke much at 
length. His lordſhip's principal 
objection to 1t was, that the form of 
the oath of allegiance, which it en- 
joined, was ſuch as would moſt pro- 
bably offend the feelings of thoſe, 


whom the bill itſelf was intended to 
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relieve. He did not object, becauſe 
the bill gave too much toleration; 
but becauſe it would not in fact give 
that degree of it which it pro- 
feſſed to hold forth. The doctrine, 
that princes excommunicated by the 
ſee of Rome might be depoſed and 
murdered by their ſubjects, was 
declared by the oath to be impious, 
heretical, and damnable. The ca- 
tholics felt not the leaſt diſinclina- 


tion to expreſs their diſapprobation 


of ſuch a doctrine; but from ſcru- 
ples, founded on a tender regard for 
the memory of their progenitors, 
they could not bring 2 to 
brand it with the harſh terms, which 
the oath preſcribed. The reve- 
rend biſhop therefore remarked, 
that he was induced to trouble the 
houſe with his obſervations upon 
this occaſion, ſolely from a hope of 
impreſſing the minds of their lord- 
ſhips with what he felt ſtrongly im- 


preſt upon his own, that the objec- 


tions of theſe people were not idle 
cavils, but fair, honeſt and conſcien- 
tious ſcruples. . * 
In a committee of the whole 
houſe on this bill, June 4th, the 
oath, as it at firſt ſtood, was upon 
the biſhop's motion expunged, and 
the ſame oath, which was taken by 
the Roman catholics in Ireland in 
the year 1774, with ſome very flighy 
alterations, ſubſtituted for it. 
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Two meſſages from the king ; one relative to the government of Canada, a 

the other to the war between Ruſſia and the Porte. State of the queſtin 

relative to the ceſſton of Oczakow demanded by the empreſs. Debates on thi, 

fubje in parliament. Renewed on different days by ſeveral mations mats 

on the part of oppoſition. Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Fox introduce the praiſe 

of the French revolution. Mr. Burke riſes in great emotion immediatty 

f after Mr. Fox, but is flopped by a call for the queſtion. Debates on thy 
| ame meſſage in the houſe of lords. Meſſage reſpecting Canada taken inn 
| conſideration in the houſe of commons. Mr. Pitt fully opens the outline: of 
4 his intended bill, forming a new conſtitution for the province. Mr. Fu 
| appears to acguieſce in the principle of the propoſed meaſure, Quebec bill 
R not oppoſed till the farther conſideration of the report. Re-commi:ment 
moved by Mr. Huſſey. Seconded by Mr. Rax, who objects to moſt of the 

leading principles of the bill : he expreſſes a ſatigfaction at the preſent dif. 


V. 


Fuſion of knowledge and liberty in the world, and alludes to Mr. Burlo 1 
book on the affairs of France. Anfwered by Mr. Pitt, who agrees to the low 

re- commitment. Co- incidence of the declarations relative to the French wre 
revolution, made by Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Fox in the debates on the arma- of « 
ment againſt Ruſſia. Mr. Burke ſhtws no diſpoſition to introduce the ſubjet driv 
previous to Mr. Fox's remarkable panegyric. Great alarm of oppoſition at of 
the preſpect of the diſcuſſion by Mr. Burke. Motion to adjourn the ri- Gre 
commitment of the Quebec bill till after the Eaſter receſs. A member i atte, 

op poſition declares his intention of calling any perſon to order, who on this ini 
gueſtion ſhall involve general principles of government, and the conflitution: gn 
of other countries. My. Fox admits that he had fo alluded in his former terti 
ſpeech on this bill, and re-aſſerts his opinions. Mr. Burke profeſſes a ſenſe of Was 
public duty in ſtating his principles, avhen the occaſion ſhall preſent i/ef far a 
again. General ax 8 of this diſcuſſion, Eaſter receſs. 2 oy 

* N „ 0 

T* the courſe of this buſy ſeſſion bill, which aroſe out of this meſ- twee! 
| twomeſlages were delivered from fage, proceeded regularly through The 
his majeſty, which as they gave riſe the houſe for ſix weeks unoppoſed. ſeem 
to many warm and important de- It is principally intereſting, as in retaur 
bates, affecting, and yet likely to its latter ſtages it gave occalion 10 impo 
affect, the politics of this country, the public declaration of a breach la, 1 
and all Europe, will form the con- between Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke Ciltri 
tents of this and the following which was the foxe-runner of a mort partic 
chapter. The firſt in order of ſerious, becauſe much more exten "en 
time related to the government of ſive ſchiſm in the party of oppoli lltie, 
Canada, the regulation of which tion. But as the immediate orig Tara 
province had confeſſedly been long of this diſpute in parliament, what der. 
under the conſideration of the king's ever may have been the remote aug iMgua 
- miniſters, and had been curſorily prediſponent cauſe, is to be fon mn 
brought to the notice of the houſe in the debates on the other meſſages s K 


in former ſeſſions. The Quebec 


we muſt here depart a little "y I 


pat order, which we in general pre- 
fer as the moſt ſimple, of taking up 
each ſubje& chronologically as it be- 
gan; and parting to a concluſion, 

The Qyebee bill was ſtill in its 
filent progreſs through the houſe, 


oy when the other meſſage was deli- 
-aiſe vered, on the 28th o March. It 
ately imported that; “ as his . 

endeavours, in conjunction with his 


allies, to bring about a pacification 
between Ruſſia and the Porte had 

roved ineffectual, his majeſty had 
judged it requiſite, for the. purpoſe 
of adding weight to his repreſenta- 


mentation to his naval force.” 


wreſted a very conſiderable tract 
of country from the Turks, who, 
driven to extremities, were deſirous 
of peace, It was aſſerted that 


tion at 

3 Great Britain and Pruſſia, who 
wer of atted as mediators on this occaſion, 
nals inſſted that the empreſs ſhould re- 


ſign the whole of her newly acquired 
territories ; a reſignation which ſhe 
was willing to make, excepting as 
far as related to the town of Ocza- 
kow and 1ts dependencies, the coun- 
try of the Oczakow Tartars, be- 
tween the Neifter and the Bog, 
The poſſeſſion of this conqueſt he 


ttutions 
former 
uſe of 


on uſelf 


is meſ- 
through 


ppoſed. ſeemed at all hazards determined to 
, 28 in retain, and it certainly was of much 
afion to importance to her. That part of Ruſ- 
breach ſn, which approaches neareſt to the 
Burke, Giltrict of Oczakow was ſaid to be 
Fa mort particularly weak and vulnerable ; 
exten- "ence at the commencement of hoſ- 
' oppoſi llities the Turks, and their tributary 
e origig Tartars, had it in their power to 
u, what der. run and plunder at pleaſure fo 
note an "guarded a part of the Ruſſian do- 
be foo ons. A predatory incurſion of 
welk Us kind into New Servia, at the 
ttle frol | 
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tions, to make ſome farther aug- 


The ſtate of the queſtion was as fol- 
lors. The empreſs had by conqueſt 


beginning of a former war, is related 
in the Memoirs of Baron de Tott. 
The invaders, when a force ſufficient 
to avenge their ravages was collect - 
ed, uſed to retire, and were always 
ſure of immediate protection under 
the guns of Oczakow. This miſ- 
chief, however, was in 4 great mea- 
ſure checked by the acquiſitions of 
Ruſſia under the treaty of peace in 
1774, which made her miſtreſs of 
Cherſon and the whole country con- 
terminous with New Servia, between 
the Dnieper and the Bog, as well ag 
of the town and fortreſs of Kinburn, 
on the Eaſtern bank of the Dnieper, 
oppoſite to Oczakow :—not to men- 
tion' her ſubſequent ſeizure of the 
Crimea and Cuban in 1784. Still 
Oczakow was a poſt which, ſituated 
at the mouth of the Dnieper, and 
ſuperior to Kinbarn as a naval ſtation, 
gave the enemy an opportunity of 
cutting off entirely the communica- 
tion of Cherſon, and all the interior 
dominions of Ruſſia on that river | 
with the Black Sea, and of ape} + 

all the commerce of her new poſſeſ- 
flons in the Crimea. Her armies 
could not advance toward Beſſara- 
bia without danger of having all 
their ſupplies intercepted. Much 
time therefore was loſt, and no in- 
conſiderable waſte of men and mo- 
ney incurred, before the empreſs 
could obtain ſecurity in this quarter, 
ſo as to.carry war into the heart of 
the Ottoman empire. 
It is true, that this fortreſs had been 
in the hands of the empreſs from the 
latter end of 1788, and that Great 
Britain had ſhewn no very anxious 
alarm on that account; but it was a 
very different queſtion, whether, un- 
der a treaty of peace, it. ſhould be 
permitted to remain, and be united 


to Ruſſia. She had in fact —_— 
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by the laſt treaty every thing that it will be ſufficient to obſerve, tha 


was really eſſential to enſure her he had in particular re- animated hy 
tranquillity, if indeed ſhe could ever Poland. He had driven from ber 1 
have entertained any ſerious 3 diets the mfluence of his great 8 
henſions, in the hex He wane of the northern rival. Under his protec. ry 
\ Ottoman creſcent, What ſhe now tion ſhe had taken ſteps to re. aſſen ot 
demanded pointed only to offenſive her independence : ſhe had dared - 
meaſures in future, perhaps at a to require the evacuation of her 00 
ſeaſon when the great neighbouring territories by the Ruſſian armies; * 
ſtates might be leſs at liberty to and had begun in conſequence to * 
watch and controul her. We * have aſſume again her rank among the 1 0 
always conſidered Oczakow as a nations of Europe. To crown all, ( 
principal key of the Turkiſh pro- at the date of this meſſage, the cour "9 
vinces. The change which the of Berlin had approved the ſcheme * 
ceſſion of this poſt would make of that conſtitution, which in little * 
in the relative ſituation of the two more than a month from this period with 
wers, ſhould hoſtilities _ was carried into effect by the vir. 1-8 
reak forth, may be eſtimated from tuous but unfortunate Staniſlaus, Spal 
the hiſtory of its reduction in 1788. and which, (the very antitheſis of A&W 
Though the empreſs, the year be- the new French conſtitution) better- * 
fore, Jad carried an army in her ed the political condition of every "Wi 
train to Cherſon, and in very few man in the kingdom, from the "FA 
months after had increaſed it to prone to the peaſant, without "EF 
ſeventy thouſand men, with a bloodſhed, in a ſingle day. und 
hundred and twenty pieces of can- To all, or nearly all theſe mea B17 
non for this very ſiege, yet it was ſures, which had been already put A 
not till nearly a year and a half in execution, Great Britain had 3 
from the date of the firſt hoſtili- given her countenance. We had _ 
ties, and after the credit of Ruſſia alſo, in concert with Pruſſia aud = 
had been ſtrained in raiſing ſupplies, Holland, offered to 1 mediate a pain 
that Oczakow ultimately fell. And peace in the Eaſt of Europe, ſoon - 
It was then only taken by an acci- after the fall of Oczakow. We in- Su 
dent, in a laſt effort of deſpair. terpoſed to keep Denmark from nd 
The ſucceſſor of the great Fre- aſſiſting Ruſſia againſt Sweden and ive, 
derick had early ſhewn a prudent this was done with a determination, .- 
and juſt jealouſy of the ambitious avowed to the world, of ſupporting -, 
Catharine, and had endeavoured to the balance of power in the North gw, - | 
counteract her views of aggrandize- In the following ſummer, we made The 
ment. His meaſures for this pur- a new treaty with Pruſſia; a tre e., 
poſe have been already in part nar- of more than defenſive alliance, . ſy 
rated in + our former volumes, and ſtrict and perpetual union, by pe * 
will be reſumed in the eighth chap- tect not only the intereſts ute won | 
ter of our preſent volume, Here two contracting powers, but ©! the 
1 | | | | var bet 
® See our volume for 1769, p. 17. © a 
+ Sce our volume for 2500," from p: 55 to p. 67 ; and State Papers for tl ay 
„ p. 141. . TR f 

N. Ee from Mr. Elliott to count Bernſtoff, April 23, 1789. Annuß 0 6 


, te Papers, p. 336. | SY 
Reg: 1785. State Pape 1 | 3 | 
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greater weight to our repreſenta-. 


He conceived, that having en- 
tered into defenſive alliances, which 
were admitted to be wiſe and poli- 
tic, we ought to adhere to them, 


that tranquillity of Europe,” and c«c the 
ated ablic ſecurity.” The meaning of tions. 
1 her theſe terms Was clear from the time 
preat when it was negociated, and the 
mp circumſtances out of which it aroſe ; 
aſſert yet neither this treaty nor the me- 


morial of Mr. Elliott, had drawn 
down any cenſure or adverſe com- 
ment. We had now a ſecond time 
-efled our mediation on Ruſſia, 
and a ſecond time in vain. 

On the other hand, Ruſſia had 
not only perſiſted in decliging our 
:nterference; ſhe had alſo refuſed 
to renew any commercial treaty 


period with us. At the ſame time ſhe made 
ie vit one with France, and another with 
lays, Spain: in addition to which, ſhe 
eſis of entered, with thoſe two kingdoms 
better and Auſtria, into a quadruple alli- 
every ance, plainly pointed againſt Great 
m the Britain. This was her conduct to- 
vithout wards us and our allies : while to Po- 


land ſhe had given notice, ſo early 


e mea- & 1789, that ſhe ſhould conſider the 


dy put new arrangements of the republic 
n had 15 a violation of, her treaty and 
ſe had guarantee. She had thus laid in 
a aud her claim to a ground of hoſtility 
diate 2 zainſt that unfortunate country, at 
de, ſoon 2 more convenient opportunity. 


We in- 


© f Such was the object in diſpute, 
rom 


and ſuch the political map of Eu- 


n; d pc, as far as it is connected with 
mauon, tus meſſage. It was taken into 
porting conſideration the day after it was 
Norm e ered. 

. The miniſter moved an addreſs 
A tr 


v his majeſty after the uſual form, 
tle ſupported the meaſure, which 
was the object of the addreſs, 
won the ground, that we had a 
lirect and important intereſt in the 
var between Ruſſia and the Porte; 
1d that as our endeavours to effect 
i pacilication had hitherto proved 
ulucceſsful, we were under the ne- 
ity of arming, in order to give 


ance, Ol 
to pro 
of the 
put © th 


rs for tu 


Ann 


anquill 0 


and, if poſſible, to prevent an 
changes in the general ſtate of af- 
fairs, which might render them nu- 
gatory. Pruſſia was our ally; an 
event, therefore, which might affell 
that power, and diminiſh its influence 
an the continent, would be injurious 
to ourſelves, as far as our mutual in- 
tereſts were united, The progreſs 
of the Ruſſian arms againſt the 
Porte, gave ſufficient cauſe for 
alarm; for ſhould ſucceſs ſtill attend 
them, and the power of the Porte 
be farther humbled by its aſpirin 
rival, Pruſſia would inſtantly feel 
it; and not Pruſſia alone, but all 
Europe itſelf, which might prove 
in danger of being ſhaken to its 
very foundation, | 

Mr. Fox, after ſome general ani- 
madverſions on the doctrine of mini- 
ſterial confidence, expreſſed his con+ 
viction, that Pruſſia could not be en- 
dangered by any progreſs, which the 
Ruſſian arms might make in Turkey. 
The real ſtate of the diſpute between 
the empreſs and ourſelves, he con- 
ſidered to be ſimply this: the em- 
preſs offered to cede all her con- 
queſts between the Neiſter and the 
Danube, and propoſed anly to re- 
tain thoſe, which were ſituated be · 
tween the Neiſter and the Don; but 
we inſiſted, that ſhe ſhould ſurrender 
all her conqueſts without a ſingle 
exception. Our only ground there- 
fore of quarrel, was her unwilling- 
neſs to reſign the tract of count 
above mentioned; which, althou 0 | 
in general barren and . e, 
was yet particularly deſirable to 
her, as it contained a place of much 


(G] 3 value 


of Oczakow. But he remarked, 
that Oczakow was taken in the 
year 1788, ſubſequent to which 
FRE we had been informed by 
is majeſty from the throne, that 
there was every proſpect of a con- 
tinuance of peace. He accuſed mi- 
niſters of not having followed up 
their ſyſtem 'of defenſive alliance 
with conſiſtency. In the negocia- 
tions at Reichenbach, when they 
found the emperor diſpoſed to peace, 
they had neglected the opportunity 
of ſecuring the empreſs by the 
ſame means and with the ſame ar- 
pens, which might then have 
een eaſily effected. An alliance 
with Ruſſia appeared to him the 
moſt natural and the moſt advanta- 
5 which we could poſſibly 
orm. | 
The miniſter contended in reply, 
that the aggrandizement of Ruſſia 
and the depreſſion of Turkey would 
materially affect both our political 
and commercial intereſts. To the 
ueſtion, Why had we not armed 
ſooner ? he anſwered, that durin 
our diſpute with Spain we ha 
neither been ſo free to act as now, 
nor was the neceſſity then ſo urgent, 
notwithſtanding the previous cap- 


ture of Oczakow, He conſidered alarming, and when another armz- 


the accuſation againſt miniſters, of 
their not having taken pains to in- 
clude the empreſs in the negocia- 
tions at Reichenbach, as trivial and 
unfounded, for when the emperor 


' manifeſted a fayourable diſpoſition, 


it was thought unwile to ſuſpend the 
negociations with him at the riſk of 
their being entirely broken off, in 
order to wait for the concurrence 
J NTT: 
Mr. Burke obſerved, that the at- 
tempt to bring the Turkiſh empire 
into the conſideration of the balance 
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value in her eſtimation, the town 


of power in Eu was extreme 
— 5 and Mt 16 all former 8 
litical ſyſtems. He pointed out in 
ſtrong terms, the impolicy and dan. 
ger of our eſpouſing the Ottoman 
cauſe. But the queſtion ſeemed not 
to be, Whether Ruflia ſhould or 
ſhould not diſmember the. Turkih 
empire ? it was merely this, Whether 
ſhe ſhould poſſeſs herſelf of Qczakow 
or not. When the empreſs con- 
ſented to cede all her conqueſts be. 
tween the Neiſter and the Danube, 
ſhe condeſcended in his idea to do 
more than could well be expected 
from one in the career of victory. 
He remarked, that the alliance, 
which we had madę with Pruſſia and 
Holland, was never before ſuppoſed 
to have been formed for the purpoſe 
of preſerving the balance of power. 
But what would be the conſequence 
of our interference? We were, i; 
appeared, to plunge ourſelves into 
an immoderate expence, in order to 
bring Chriſtian nations under the 
oke of ſavage and jnhuman infidels, 
f we ated in this wanton manner 
againſt the empreſs of Ruſſia, might 
we net reaſonably ſuppoſe, that her 
reſentment would burſt forth againſt 
us, when we the leaſt expected it, 
when its effects would be more 


ment would be requiſite to repel her 
threatened vengeance? The ad. 
dreſs was carried by a majority of 
93 only.— Ayes 228——noes 135. 
The oppoſition having divided in 
ſuch conſiderable numbers upon the 
preceding queſtion, Mr. Grey, on 
the 12th of April, moved: 

1. * That it is, at all times, and 
particularly under the preſent cit- 
cumſtances, the intereſt ; of this 
country to preſerve peace.” 

"© gl That it is neither reaſonable 
nor juſt to take up arms for the 2 | 


noſe of dictating terms of be- 
non nations engaged in fofilities, 
without any reference either to the 
cauſe of the diſputes or the cir- 
cumſtances of the war,” 

3- © That the refuſal of an offer 
of mediation is no juſt cauſe for 
po 
4. © That during the progreſs 
of the war between Ruſſia and the 
Porte, and fince the taking of Oc- 


peated aſſurances from the throne, 
that the ſituation of affairs continued 
to promiſe to this country the un- 
interrupted enjoyment of the bleſ- 
ſings of peace.“ 

5. «© That, convinced of the truth 
of the aſſurances which we have re- 
ceived from the throne, this houſe 


of Great Britain as not likely to be 
affected by the progreſs of the Ruſ- 
han arms on the borders of the 
Black Sea.” 3 
6. «© That we are not bound by 
any treaty to furniſh aſſiſtance to 
any of our allies, except in the 
caſe of an attack upon them.” 

7. „ That none of the poſſeſſions 
of this country, or of any of its 
allies, appear to be threatened with 


r the 
idels, 


anner 


nation,” | 

8. « That the expence of an ar- 
mament muſt be burdenſome to the 
country, and 1s, under the preſent 
circumſtances, as "far as this houſe 
15 informed, highly inexpedient and 
unneceſlary,”? 

A nation's right to attack, Mr. 
Grey obſerved, could only be rea- 


ſelf-defence; no war, therefore, 
ſhould be juſtified upon the bare 
ground of political expediency. To 
redeem a right, to provide againſt 
anger, and to repel an attack, 
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zakow, this houſe has received re- 


has hitherto conſidered the intereſts 


an hoſtile attack from any foreign 


lonably founded on a principle of 


[103 
were the only good reaſons, which 
could be aſſigned in extenuation of 
an offenſive war, In the inſtance 
of arming againſt Ruſſia, he main- 
tained, that we had nothing of 
this kind to offer in excuſe for our 
conduct. We had no danger our- 
ſelves to dread, nor had any attack 
been made upon our ally. But if mi- 
niſters conceived that Europe was 
in general endangered, the houſe 
ſhould be informed, before the 
country was plunged into a war, 
how the ſimple poſſeſſion of the 
town of Oczakow by the Ruſſians, 
could make the balance of Euro 
totter on its beam. a. 

In ſupport of Mr. Grey's argu- 
ments 3 remarked, 152 1 * 
court of Berlin had never been 
thought ſupine or inattentive to its 
intereſts; yet that the late king of 
Pruſſia had guaranteed places of 
infinitely more importance to the 
empreſs than Oczakow, So far 
from conſidering Ruſſia as increaſ- 
ing in ſtrength and power by her 
conqueſts to the ſouth, a convic- 
tion was declared, that every ac- 
ceſſion of territory to her in that 
quarter was an acceſſion of weak - 
neſs: and that therefore the true 
policy to be adopted, the true me- 
thod to prevent her diſturbing the 
tranquillity of Europe, would be to 
permit her to purſue her preſent 
ſchemes. But was the idea to be 
carried to its utmoſt extent, was the 
empreſs to realize all her imputed 
views of ambition, was ſhe to get 
poſſeſſion of Conſtantinople itlelf, 
and expel the Turks from all their 
European provinces; ſtill he con- 
tended, that mankind, fo far from 
being injured, would be conſidera- 
bly benefited by it. BARS, 

Many ſevere animadverſions were 
likewiſe made in the courſe of this 


[G] 4 debate, 
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debate, upon that unlimited confi- 
dence, which miniſters were ſuppoſed 
to claim as their due. The unrea- 
ſonableneſs of ſuch a claim was 
Pointed out, and its dangerous ten- 
dency expoſed in the warmeſt 
terms, in language which almoſt 
bordered on perſonality, 
The members of the cabinet them- 
ſelves ſtudiouſly avoided all kind of 
diſcuſſion. It was neyertheleſs aſſert- 
ed, by thoſe who ſupported their mea- 
ſures, that the poſſeſſion of Qczakow 
by the empreſs would facilitate not 
only the acquiſition of Conſtantino- 
ple, butofall Lower Egyptand Alex- 
andria, which would give to Ruſſia 
he ſupremacy of the Mediterranean, 
and render her a formidable rival 
to us, both as a maritime and com- 
mercial power, The queſtion was 
ſtated to be, not, Of what intrinfic 
importance the Turkiſh empire 
might be in itſelf, individually con- 


ſidered ? but rather, How would a 


defalcation of it in favour of Ruſſia 
operate on the general ſafety of 
Europe, and the particular intereſts 
of Great Britain? But the empreſs 
Was not only charged with deſigns 
upon the Porte; her ambuious 
views were ſuppoſed to comprenend 
the extinction of all the northern 
owers. 

Mr. Dundas remarked, that mi- 
niſters thought it their duty to pre- 
ſerve a total ſilence upon the ſub- 
ject before the houſe, while a nego.. 
ciation was pending. — The motion 
was loſt by a majority of only 80. 

In this day's debate Mr. Sheridan, 
Whoſe filence during the former 
part of the ſeſſion had been matter 
of {ome ſpeculation, Bore away the 
palm of oppoſition. He was un- 
commonly brilliant, eloquent, and 
ſevere. . Nor did he on this cccafion 


leſs diſplay the ſtatelman than the 


orator, He took a wide range over 2p7 
the ſyſtem of Europe, and in con, dut 
cluding adverted to the French try 
revolution; on which ſubje& he his 
expreſſed, in very ſtrong language, to 
his immutable adherence to the opi- 


a 
nions formerly declared by him, and 2 
intimated his wiſh for the preſervya. cial 
tion of Ferns with the new govern. (uf 
ment of that nation, for 
Ihe diminution of the miniſter's. man 
majority upon the Liſt diviſion, oc- pre! 


caſioned another diſcuſſion of the fuch 
ſame ſubject on the 15th of April, give 


when Mr. Baker moved, „I hat ir Whit 


is at all times the right and duty of the 
this houſe, before they conſent to peac 
lay any burdens on their confi. the 
tuents, to enquire into the juſtice port 
and neceſſity of the object, in the lion. 
proſecution of which ſuch burdens der 
are to be incurred.“ penc 

« That no information has been ub? 


givento this houſe, which can ſatisfy el! 
us, that the expences to be incurred 
by the preſent armament are necel. 
{ary to ſupport the intereſt of theſe 
kingdoms, or will contribute to the 
great and important object of re- 
ſtoring the tranquillity of Europe on 
a ſecure and laſting foundation.“ 
Much the fame made of reaſon- 
ing, as had been adopted upon the 
former occaſions, was again urged 
with equal force, and in a tone 0 
triumphant anticipation, The op- oy 
poſition declared, that they did not ye tic 
wiſh to enqui;e into the ſecrets ard 
the pending negociation ; but ſimply Ye 
to be informed what were its views, orm. 


It was the object only of the nego- pu 
ciation, which they required to be It co 
divulged ; and not the means, by nd 
which that obje& was purſued. e c 

The miniſter obſerved, that not- r e 
withſtanding the many calls which vai 
had been made upon him, and ef lu. 
mary harſh epithets which had been d 


ap plied 


* 
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zpplied to his ſilence, his ſenſe of would not juſtify a war. Mr. Fox, 
duty to his ſovereign and his coun- in the courſe of his ſpeech, alluded 


Over 


con- 3 IC | pe OS unde 

rench try ſhould fill, remain the rule of to the French revolution, which he 
N he hi; conduct. He meant, therefore, introduced more particularly toward 
age, to enter into no detail of the pend- the concluſion, in a manner ſimilar 


ing negociation ; to offer no ex- to that of Mr. Sheridan, in the for- 


8 : * * . . 
1, ar anation inconſiſtent with his offi- mer debate. He was more explicit 
ſerva. cal duties. He contendfd, that than Mr. Sheridan as to the points, 


(uficient information had been given which were the objects of his ad- 


wern⸗ 9 . „ 
or the fimple act of voting the ar- miration; and he uttered a com- 


uſer's mament, his majeſty having ex- pendious but ſplendid panegyric on 
IN, oc- presly ſtated in the meſſage, that the new conſtitution of that country. 
of the ſuch a meaſure was neceſſary to As ſoon as Mr, Fox fate down, 
April, give effect to the negociations, in Mr. Burke roſe, in much viſible 
That it which he was engaged, for laying emotion; but the cry of“ Queſtion!” 


duty of 


the foundation of a ſolid and laſting Pla | been begun from the oppo. 
ſent to 


peace, He confeſſed, however, that ſition benches, and caught by many 


confi. the houſe was not pledged to ſup- on all fides in the houſe (for it was 
juſtice port a war without farther explana- then after three in the morning), he 
„in the tion. The houſe might give con- unwillingly gave way to the divi- 


£dence to the ſervants of the crown, ſon. | 
pending a negociation; but that was The motion was negatived by a 
bfantially different from pledging majority of 92. 

itſelf to ſupport a war, ſhould the This important queſtion was diſ- 
negociation prove unſucceſsful. . cuſſed for the laſt time in this ſeſſion, 


Durdens 


as been 
a ſatisfy 
ncurred 


e neceſ. That, which was a ſufficient cauſe on the 25th of May, It was brought 
of theſe for an armament, might not be a on by a motion of Mr. T. Grenville, 
e to the ſuficient cauſe for a war. propoling an addreſs to his majeſty, 
t of te- The debate was concluded by which after aſſerting the right of 
urope on Mr. Fox, who ſpoke with more than parliament to adviſe the crown in 
tion.“ li uſual force and fire, Among o- the exerciſe of the prerogative of 
" reaſon- wer things he recalled the attention making war and peace, proceeded - 
upon the of the houſe to what had been pre. indirectly to cenſure the conduct and 
in urged WWioully tated as the utmoſt with of ſuppoſed views of miniſters, and ad- 
tone of oppoutioa, that miniſters would ex- viſed againſt all ſubſequent pro- 
The op- panonly the object of the nego- ceedings of an hoſtile nature. r. 
y did not cation, without enterisg into the Grenville, in a ſpeech of much eru- 
ecrets of WWWpariular means which were em- dition and ability, made a variety 
ut ſimply Toy <d in its proſecution, Of the of remarks upon the right, which 
Its views, ormer, the houſe claimed an in- that houſe poſſeſſed, of giving ad- 
he nego- WF putable right to judge; the latter vice on theſe ſubjects, and pro- 
red to be WW confided to the executive power, duced many precedents of its exer- 
neans, by In the -preſent inſtance, too much, cile from our earlieſt records of par- 
ſued. e conceived, had been diſcloſed liament; eſpecially from the reign 
that not- r confidence, and too little for of Edward the Third, who called no 
Ils which wyicion, He maintained, in op- leſs than ſixteen parliaments, or 
and the polition to the miniſter, that nothing great councils, for the expreſs pur- 


had been 


ald juſtify an armament, which poſe of ſubmitting his negotiations 
applied 7 . | x 


5 and 
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and treaties to their conſideration, 
Precedents alſo were cited from 
more modern times, and in the 
ent century, under the reigning 
amily. The next point made was 
againſt the terms of the vote of 
credit, which was general and un- 
limited. It was explained, that a 
vote of this kind having paſled in 
the year 1717, ſuch were the abuſes 
of it, and fo large were the ſums 
fquandered in conſequence, as to 
give rife to a ſettled rule, now for 
the firft time infringed, that a vote 
of credit ſhonld only be aſked and 
128 for a certain and ſpecific 
um. The third branch of his 
argument related to the grounds of 
the preſent armament, one princi- 
pal object of which, he hinted, might 
þe, to put Dantzick and Thorn into 
the poſſeſſion of the king of Pruſſia, 
contrary to the faith of former trea- 
| RS 
Mr. Pitt aceeded to the doctrine, 
that the houſe of commons had an 
undoubted right to adviſe the 
crown; but argued againſt the ex- 
pediency of ufing that right, as in 
the preſent inſtance, while a nego- 
ciation was actually pending. The 


vote of credit, which the houſe had 


already paſſed, could not with much 
propriety be called a general vote 
of credit, as it put leſs in the 
er of miniſters, than if a vote 

ad been given for the ſpecific ſum 
of a million, which was known to 
be the uſual practice of the houſe 
upon ſuch occaſions. In one caſe, 
miniſters' would have had the mil- 
lion excluſive of what ay have 
been ſpared from the ſupply of 
ways and means; in the other, they 
really poſſeſſed nothing more than 
that with which the ſupply of ways 
and means alone ſurniſhed them. He 
poſitively denied any intention on 


to procure for Pruſſia any 


the part of miniſters, of attempting 


ſition of territory. * 
This addreſs was loſt by a mn. 
jority of 94. 
In the houſe of lords the ſame 


ſubject was argued on the 29th of ” 
March, the zit of April, and gth of ry 
May. On the 29th of March, ni. b. 
niſters moved an addreſs to his mz. 11 | 
jeſty, thanking him for his communi, = 
cation, &e. In the courſe of thi * 
debate, which turned upon the topicy * 
already given, they n that . af 
the propoſed war was a war of expe. dis c 
diency only, and not neceſſarily oc. gd e 
caſioned by any treaty of alliance 11 
with Pruſſia, or with any other poy. af 
er. The addreſs was carried bye 
majority of 63. Contents 97, nun. tere: 
contents 34. | 
'The A... on the 1ſt of April ＋ 
was made by earl Fitzwilliam; the rinci 
principal objects of which were, oi... 
diſavow the neceſſity of our inter beats, 
ference between Ruſſia and tte i 
Porte, as ariſing from any poflble V Gate 
conſtruction of the Pruſban treaty lor 
and to declare, that there exiſted conten 
no reaſonable ground whatever fol. kind 
any hoſtile preparation againſt Ru... 
fia. In ſupport of the motion, ton. u. 
was aſſerted, that if only a diſtal: c..; 
proſpect of danger to the intercign; war 
of Pruſſia were to be conſidered a, the 
a ſufficient cauſe for our engage :c 
in a war, and commencing hof in 
ties, the Pruſſian treaty, which ed. f. 
been termed a defenſive treat ch! 
would be converted into an often_gg:... 
five one. To this obſervation of the 7 
former anſwer was given, that ! Rafla, 
war would be ſolely a war of exp. dep 
diency. The general argumennd dle 
advanced by the weh es, p 
ſimilar to thoſe which had been geous t 
ſucceſsfully urged in the houſe e med 


commons ta the diminution of 
| miniſter 


ſter's majority, and the com- 
— 1 of the cabinet. 
* previous queſtion was moved 


and carried. Contents 94, non- 
contents 34- 


Earl Fitzwilliam took up the 
neſtion again on the gth of May, 


that a war with Ruſſia would mate- 
fially injure our commercial inte - 
reſts, His lordſhip entered into a 


of this ninute detail of the nature and im- 
> topics -tance of our Ruſſian trade, which 
d, that be aſſerted to be greatly in favour of 
f expe. this country. The 1mports, his lord- 
My oc. ſkip eſtimated at one million and a 


alliance half, and the exports at nearly 


er pow. 20,0001; but as the imports con- 
d by a ted chiefly of raw materials, which 


7, nun- 


f April, 
m; the 


were abſolutely neceſſary for our ma- 
mfatures, he conſidered the advan. 
age to be clearly on our fide, The 
principal articles of importation 


vere, avere tallow, bar-iron, hemp and 
r inter: (eas, an exact account of the value 
ind the nich his lordſhip very accurate- 


poſiible 
treaty; 
exiſted 
ever fe 
nt Ruſs 
otion, it 
| diſtant 
interelty 
dered a 


ly ſtated to the houſe. | 
' Lord Grenville, on the other hand, 
contended, that information of ſuch 
kind as that, upon which lord Fitz- 
viliam had reaſoned (an informa- 
tion, which was alone collected from 
tte cuſtom-houſe accounts) might be 
n many caſes fallacious; at leaſt as 
v the conſequences built upon it; 


0g nd if not fallacious, was almoſt al- 
2 ogg in the eye of the houſe imper- 

ich ae, from the partial manner in 
| * dich it was uſually ſtated. He aſ- 
an offer 


ted, that admitting the importance 
the raw materials imported from 
luſia, a war with that country would 
ot deprive us of them, as we might 
ie able to obtain the ſame commo- 
cles, perhaps upon more advanta- 
jrous terms, from Poland through 
li: medium of Pruſſia. * But the in- 


* . 


vation 
that t 
of exp 
rgumem 
ion we 
been 
houſe « 
n of ! 
miniſter 


ind argued chiefly upon the ground, 


% 
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tereſts of Great Britain,” ſubjoined 
his lordſhip, « require us to conſider 
the balance of power, as well as the 
balance of trade; and to ſacrifice, if 
neceſſary, ſome ſmall commercial 
conveniences, for the preſer vation ot 
that political proſperity, without 
the enjoyment of which, commerce 
itſelf would be annihilated,” When 
the houſe divided, there appeared for 
the motion 29, againſt it g. 
Towards the concluſion of the ſel- 
ſion it was propoſed in the houſe of 
lords, to & addreſy his majeſty not to 
prorogue parliament, until the an- 
{wer ſhould arrive to the laſt meſſa 
ſent to Peterſburgh concernin > 
negociation pending between 2 
Britain and Ruſſia.” —This motion 
was negatived without a diviſion. 
The adminiſtration of Mr. Pitt 
had never encountered ſo rude a 
ſhock as from this diſcuſſion. Yet 
it is probable, that had he been at 
liberty to divulge all which he then 
knew of the danger hanging over 
the North, and which. fab equent ' 
events have unfolded to the world; 
his condu might have heen viewed 
in a very different light: at leaſt, 


we have reaſon fo to ſuppoſe from 


the recent language of his moſt vio- 
lent opponents, who, when it was 
too late, would have an ac- 
tual war in defence of Poland. But 
while he ated from his knowledge, 
parliamem and the people were 
under the neceſſity of judging from + 
their own, Their ſenſe. was intel- 
ligibly declared againſt. him: he 
acknowledged, and obeyed it. 

It is faid that a meſlenger having 
been ſent to the court of Berlin, to 
notify the delivery of the 1 meſ. 
ſage to parliament, he was after the 
firſt debate recalled by another meſ- 
ſenger, who pr forward with 

diſpatches 
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diſpatches of a very different ten- 
dency from thoſe which were ori- 
ginally intended, From that mo- 
ment we loſt all weight in the Nor- 
thern balance of power. The con- 
ſequences to the affairs of that quar- 
ter we ſhall hereafter be called to 
relate. We now turn to the hiſ- 
tory of the Quebec bill. 

So early as the 4th of March the 
miniſter moved for leave to bring 
in this bill. On this occaſion he 
opened all the ſeveral heads of his 
plan with a detail unuſually full. 
Scarcely a regulation of the meſt 
minute kind was left unexplained. 

It was propoſed to divide the 
country into two provinces, and ſub- 
ject it to two diſtinct governments, 
The legiſlature was to conſiſt of a 
council and houſe of aſſembly for 
each diviſion; the aſſembly to be 
conſtituted in the uſual manner, but 
the members of the council to be 
members for life, a power being at the 
ſame time reſerved to his majeſty, of 
annexing to certain honours en here- 
Gitary right of ſitting in the council. 
All laws and ordinances were to re- 
main in force, until altered by the 
new legiſlatures. The Habeas Cor- 

us act, which had already been eſta- 
Plihed by au ordinance of the pro- 
vince, was to be continued as a 
fundamental principle of the confli- 
tution. A proviſion was to be made 
for the proteſtant clergy, in both di- 
viſions, by an allotment of lands in 
proportion to thoſe Which had been 
already granted. The tenures, 
which bad been a ſubject of diſpute, 
were to be ſettled, in Lower Cana- 
da, by the local legiſlature; but in 
Upper Canada, as the ſettlers were 
principally Britiſh, or Britiſh colo- 
niſts, the tenures were intended to 
be ſoccage tenures. A new re- 


medy was alſo given in cauſes of 
appeal. The judgment of the privy 
council was no longer to be nal. 
There was now to be a laſt reſort ty 
the houſe of lords. Above all, to 
prevent any ſuch diſcontents as had 
occaſioned the ſeparation of the unit. 
ed ſtates of America from the mo. 
ther country, it was provided, that 
tae Britiſh parliament ſhould impoſe 
no taxes but what were neceſſary for 
the regulation of. trade and com- 
merce ; ard that even thoſe ſhould 
be levied and diſpoſed by the le- 
giflature of each diviſion, 

There was certainly nothing of an 
over-{trained tone in this hen. 
On the contrary, the influence of 
the crown was taken below the 
ſtandard of the conſtitution in our 
other colonies. An hereditary ari- 
ſtocracy, mixed with an ariſtocracy 
holding ſeats for life, would cer- 
tainly be leſs dependent on the 
king than counſellors named and 
removed at pleaſure, as in our Welt 
India iſlands, and in, the royal 

overnments of North America 

fore the ſeparation of the united 
ſtates. Nor was it an innovation 
more favourable to the prerogative, 
that an appeal now was to he from 
the king in his privy council, to 
the king in the great council of the 
peers in parliament. At the ſame 
time the legiſlature put bounds ta 
its own ſupremacy in regard id 
taxation, and voluntarily renounced 
for ever a principle which had been 
aſſerted as juſt and neceſſary, at ths 
price of a long and burthenſoma 
war. | 4 

' On this opening of the meaſure 
no objection to the principle of 
ſingle regulation was even wi 
mated. Mr. Fox alone ſpoke, and 
very ſhortly, He ſeemed to my £4 


1 
as, 
? 


\ * 
„ 


robation 3 though, as he juſtly 
7, he could not decidedly ap- 
-ove, what he had not yet ſeen, 
ort to He did ſee the bill. It was read 
Wl, to without a remark ; it' was read a 
cond time, which is the cuſtomary 
> Unit- ſage of oppoſing the principle, but 
the principle was not oppoſed. 
„ that The blanks were filled up in the 
committee, yet neither the pau- 
cty of members, named for the 
alemblies, nor the large propor- 
tion of land allotted to the church, 
excited any hoſtile obſervation, 
On the 25th of March the report 


* vas made from the committee, and 
J * counſel were heard; as a petition 
nce 0 


had been preſented againſt the bill, 
Mr. Limburner, the agent from 
the province, was alſo heard . in 
part, and delivered in the whole 
of his notes, when the miniſter 
moved, that the farther confidera- 
tion of the report ſhould be poſt- 


and poned. A converſation enſued, in 
kr the courſe of which Mr. Fox ſug- 
EM veſted the propriety of a re-com- 
* nitnent, but declared that it was 


not his intention to preſs 1t on the 
houſe; and the miniſter's motion 
was carried without a diviſion, or 
a debate, | 


ovation 
ative, 
ie from 


wy v Such was the calm that uſhered 
| * 5 n 2 meaſure, deſtined in its pro- 
3 Fas gels to be attended with ſo much 


form and tempeſt, Indeed it 
kemed not unlikely, that in one 
tore ſuch defultory converſation 
wuld have ended the whole diſ- 


zard td 
10uUnced 
ad been 


ja. 68 tuſion of the Quebec bill. But the 
henſomd ee. meſſage, of which an account 
neaſure “ already been given, happened 
ple of 7 

n wi 

ke, an 


0 imp iſo. —T 
a_ : May, 


at leaſt his acquieſcence, if not his 
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in the interval; and the firſt divi- 
ſion of the minority upon it run- 


ning ſo unexpectedly high, their * 
e 


neral ſpirit of attack ayainſt 
miniſter was proportionably exalted. 
The Quebec bill was then before 
the houſe, There was already a 
petition againſt it, and more could 
eaſily be obtained. Some were of- 
fended becauſe they had not been 
conſulted, and others were alarmed 
becauſe they had little to hope and 
ſomething to fear from the opera- 
tion of any new law on a trade al- 
ready lucrative. 'To cheriſh the 
particular diſcontents of theſe bo- 
dies of men, and add them to the 
general diſſatisfaction cauſed by the 
armament ' againſt Ruſſia, was an 
obvious policy and a cheap gain. 
Accordingly a ſtrong language of 
oppoſition was now taken up for 
the firſt time againſt the Quebec bill. 
When the conſideration of the 
report was to have been reſumed on 
the 8th of April, Mr. Huſſey, after 
preſenting a new petition, moved 
the re- commitment. Mr. Fox ſe- 
conded, and enforced the motion of 
Mr. Huſſey. In breaking ground, 
he took poſt on the political phi- 


loſophy of the day. He expreſſed his 


hope, that, * in promulgating the 

ſcheme of a new conſtitution, the 

houſe would keep in view thoſe en- 

lightened principles of freedom, 

which had already made a rapid 

progreſs over a confiderable por. ' 
tion of the globe, and were every 

day, haſtening more and more to 

become univerſal. 

He objected to the propoſed 


plan of dividing Canada into two 


This ſentence, and one or two others, containing alluſions or ſtrang expreſs 
ons of a ſimilar tendency, are ſupplied from the Parliamentary Chronicle. The 
leech, as given in the Parliamemary Regiſter, is very nearly the ſame, except theſe 
tons. — There is nothing on the Quebec Bill, in Stockdale's Debates, before 


provinces. 
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rovinces. The reaſon which had 
| for this diviſion ap- 
to him ſtrongly to militate 
againſt it, It had been remarked 
that thus the French and Engliſh 
Canadians would be completely 
diſtinguiſhed from each other, 
But he conſidered ſuch a mea- 
ſure as big with miſchief; and 
maintained that the wiſeſt policy 
would be to form the two deſerip- 
tions of people into one body, and 
endeavour to annihilate all national 
diſtinctions. 

He next objected to the propoſed 
mode of repreſentation. The num- 
ber of which the two aſſemblies was 
to conſiſt, the one of ſixteen, the 
other of thirty members, he thought 
much too ſmall. A country, like 
France, three or four times larger 
than Great Britain, might require a 
proportionably greater number of 
repreſentatives; but the reverſe 
therefore did not equally follow. 
Nor did he approve of the claule 
which permitted the ſame aſſem- 
blies to remain undiſſolved for 
the period of ſeven years. Why 


we ſhould adopt a ſeptennial bill, 


in preference to an annual or 
triennial one, he confeſſed to 
be beyond his comprehenſion. 
By a ſeptennial bill Canada would 
probably be deprived of ſeve- 
ral of the few repreſentatives that 
were allowed it; for as moſt of its 
more reſpectable citizens were per- 
ſons engaged in trade, it was not 
likely that they ſhould be able to 
attend their legiſlative duties for ſo 
long a period. 

But although the aſſemblies would 
conſiſt of ſo ſmall a number, the le- 
giſlative councils in both provinces 
were in this reſpect to be unlimited. 
Inſtead of being hereditary coun- 


of the conſtitution, he did not think 
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cils, or councils named by the king 
as in our Weſt Indian iſland, * 
choſen by electors, as in the unite) 
ſtates of North America, they wer 
to be conipounded of the former tuo 
For his own part, he ſhould hare 
preferred to all other forms that d 
a council freely and frequently eled. 
ed. On no terms would he have 
had hereditary counſellors, He 
meant not to diſcuſs the gener; 
propoſition of what ntility heredi. 
tary powers and hereditary honour, 
might be, abſtractedly conſidered; 
but he confeſſed, that he ſaw no- 
thing ſo good in them as to make 
him wiſh for their introduction 
among a people to whom they were 
at preſent unknown. In kingdoms 
where they already formed a pan 


it prudent to deſtroy them; but to 

ive them birth in countries where 

ey had no previous exiſtence, ap- 
3 to him extremely unwile, 

e could not account for ſuch a pto- 
ceeding, unleſs it was from a wiſh 
that, as Canada had formerly been 
a French colony, an opportunity 
might be afforded of reviving thoſe 
titles and honcurs, the extinction of 
which ſome gentlemen ſo much de 
plored, and of awakening in the 
Weſt that ſpirit of chivalry whicl 
had ſo completely fallen into dil: 
ju in a neighbouring kingdor 

e aſked, if thoſe red and blue nt 
bands, which had loſt their Juſtrg 
in the old world, were to ſhine fort! 
again in the new? It ſeemed t( 
him peculiarly abſurd to introduct 
hereditary honours in Ameri! 
where thoſe artificial diſtinction 
ſink in the noſtrils of the natives. 

He diſapproved of giving th 
clergy ſo large a portion of ti 


lands as one ſeventh. Nor did h 
; thin 
7 


—_— 


think the bill leſs exceptionable as 
fir as it related to the regulation of 
appeals, the trial by jury, and to 
the Habeas Corpus act. The two 
aft proviſions ſhould have been 
made integrant parts of it, and not 
dare been left to a mere ordinance 
of the province: and from the re- 
evjation of appeals the ſtage of the 
king in council ſhould be ſtruck out, 
and the appeal at once be given to 
the houſe of lords. He hinted again, 
towards the concluſion of his ſpeech, 
that the governments eſtabliſhed in 
the united ſtates of North Ame- 
rica would have furniſhed better 
models. As the love of liberty was 
gzining ground, in conſequence of 
the diffuſion of literature and know- 
ledge through the world, he thought 
that a conſtitution ſhould be formed 
for Canada as conſiſtent as poſſible 
with the genuine principles of free- 
dom. This bill, in his opinion, 
would not eſtabliſh ſuch a govern- 
rent, and that was his chief rea- 
on for oppoſing it. 

Mr. Pitt replied- to the obſerva- 
tons of Mr. Fox; but at the ſame 
ime aſſented to the re- commitment 
of the bill, which he was anxious 
o have fully diſcuſſed. The divi- 
kon into two provinces he conſider- 
ed to be a fundamental part of it, 
i being the moſt likely method to 
produce that coalition of French 
id Engliſh parties, which he ad- 
aitted with Mr. Fox to be ex- 
tremely defirable. If there were 
"my io be one houſe of aſſembly, 
nd the two parties, as might be 
bmetimes expected, prove equal, 
ir nearly equal, in numbers, a per- 
tual ſcene of factious altercation 
would ſucceed, and the breach be- 
tame wider. On the other hand, 
he eſtabliſhment of two diſtinct 
leablies, all cauſe of complaint 
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[tit 
would be removed; while the 
French ſubjects, being left to their 
own free choice, and not influenced 
by the pride of party, would moſt 
probably adopt the Engliſh laws, 
from an unprejudiced obſervation 
of their ſuperior utility. 

He conceived that the number 
of which the aſſemblies would con- 
fiſt, according to the preſent popu- 
lation of Canada, could not with 
propriety be augmented ; but that, 
when the population was actually 
increaſed, there would not be the 
leaſt objection to any reaſonable ad- 


dition. 


Wich regard to the duration of 
the aſſemblies, he thought the ſpace 
of ſeven years preferable to a ſhorter 
period; particularly as the gover- 
nor would have leſs influence in the 
Canadian councils and aſſemblies 
than in thoſe of our Weſt Indian 
colonies. 

He entirely differed from Mr. 
Fox in his idea of the legiſlative 
council, who ſeemed to wiſh that it 
might be made elective, according 
to the plan which had lately been 
purſued in America, Whether 
France and America had choſen 
well for themſelves, under the pecu- 
liar circumſtances of the reſpective 
countries, he meant not to enquire z 
but he found no difficulty in declar- 
ing, that he was convinced our own 
conſtitution was the beſt for us. 
The word republicani/m. he wiſhed 
not to uſe in an obnoxious ſenſe, 
but he was fully perſuaded, that- 
none of thoſe republican principles, 
which Mr. Fox had deſcribed as 
reſulting from a greater extenſion 
of light and learning, and which 
were ſuppoſed to give unparalleled 
ſplendour to the conſtitutions of 
France and America, would im- 
prove the Britiſh conſtitution. Aa 
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ariſtocratical principle being one 
neceſſary part of a mixed govern- 
ment, he thought it proper that 
there ſhould be ſuch a council in 
Canada as was provided by the 
bill, and which might in ſome de- 
gree anſwer to our houſe of lords. 
As to the allotment of one ſe- 
venth part of the lands for the 
maintenance of the clergy, he re- 
marked, that this proportion (a 
proportion much leſs than one tenth 
of the produce of the lands) had 
almoſt become an eſtabliſhed cuſ- 
tom in England, where land was 
om in commutation for tythes, 
ut this, as well as every other part 
of the bill, if neceſſary, might be- 
come a ſubject of future reviſion. 
It is unjuſt to lean too much on 
8 words and phraſes attri- 
uted to the members of either 
houſe. Our public reports of pro- 
ceedings in parliament are not ſuf- 
ficiently accurate for ſuch a pur- 
poſe. But the general tenor and 
complexion of Mr. Fox's ſpeech 
cannot be miſtaken. Yet if he 
fpoke as he felt, and was reſtrained 
by no conſiderations of prudence, 
his arguments were neither 1rregu- 
lar nor impertinent. Perhaps, when 
the minds of all men were ferment- 
ing with the awful leſſon of the French 
revolution, and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of all government and civil or- 
der involved in the oppoſite opinions 
of that event, it was almoſt impoſi;- 
ble but theſe topics, more or leſs, 
muſt colour the debates on this occa- 
ſion. It was a queſtion of exerciſing 
the higheſt power of legiſlation over 
a country firſt conquered, and after. 
wards ceded by treaty ; it aſſerted, 


age 13. 


therefore, the right of conqueſt, and 
the power of ceſſion, under the lay 
of nations, the authority of which 
is ſtrenuouſſy denied by the great 
teachers of the Rights of Man, and 
the whole body of which on this 
very queſtion has been indecently 
called“ „ an avowed code of mit. 
e pated rapine, and ſyſtematized 
« murder,” A new conſtitution 
was' to be formed; of courſe this 
led to abſtract principles, and fir# 
maxims of government. That con- 
ſtitution was to be given to a peo- 
ple living in America, but origi- 
nally coloniſts from France; con- 
ſequently nothing was more natu- 
ral than to look to the conſtitutions 
both of the ſtates in whoſe neigh- 


bourhood they are placed, and of 
the nation from whom they are 


deſcended. * 


The ſame remark, however, will 
not apply to the debates on the 
other meſſage, in which it ſeemed, 
n as if all incidental 
opportunities of introducing the 
French revolution were ſtudiouſ- 
and eagerly ſeized, 
This certainly has more the ap- 
pearance of ſome premeditated de- 
ſign. It might be done to fami- 
Jiarzze parhament and the country, 


ly ſought, 


in their preſent temper, to theſ 
declarations. 


beſt anſwer to all future attacks 0 
this ſcore to have been able to ſay 


« Theſe ſentiments we have neveſg 
diſguiſed; we explicitly arowegg 
them in the very moment. of youl 


See the Parallel between the Conduct of Mr. Burke and that of Mr. Font J 


The leaders of the 
minority certainly now thought 
the road to power lay open before 
them. And had they ſucceeded, if 
would undoubtedly have been thg 


move 


returning confidence.” Poſſibly (and 
t was ſo reported) the more im- 
nediate followers of Mr. Fox, whoſe 
ſentiments on this ſubject were in 


and 
law 


ich 


Ar miſon with his, demanded ſome 
this ſuch flep, as neceſſary to manifeſt 
ently their independence of the duke of 


Portland and his friends, who co- 
incided in general with the doc- 
tines of Mr. Burke.[t has alſo 
deen ſaid (not quite conſiſtently 
with the other report) that Mr. 
Sheridan, having been much cen- 
fured by ſome of his political friends 
for his indiſcretion on this ve 

dead in the laſt ſeſhon, had, in diſ- 
galt, withdrawn all active ſupport 


mitt- 
tized 
ution 
e this 
1 firſt 
con- 
peo- 
origi- 
con- 
natu- 


utions of his great talents from oppoſition ; 
neigh- and that now, as the price of his re- 
and of turn, he inſiſted on being counte- 
ey are nanced in a ſhort but explicit avow- 


al of his opinions. But whatever 
may have been the cauſe, the fact 
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on the 


eemed, From the Friday, when the re- 
idental commitment of the Quebec bill was 
1g the moved and carried, nothing de- 
udiouſ- ſerving the name of a debate took 


ſeized, place, till the Tueſday following, 


the ap- wien Mr. Grey made his motion 
ted de- for a committee on the ſtate of the 
o fami- tation. It has been already ſeen, 
-ountry, at Mr. Sheridan then adverted to 
o the de affairs of France: it will be 
of the (ow neceſſary to ſtate a little more 
thought ganicularly what he ſaid. All diſ- 
\-beforl calion on the merits of the French 
eded, i rrolution he profeſſed to waive ; 
deen tha bur he affirmed, in a very emphati- 
tacks o «4 manner, his adherence to his 
to ſay own opinions. They ſtill remain- 
ve nevennll © fixed, he ſaid, and would continue 


avoweeli 


WJ mortally the ſame. He held forth 
of young 


e ancient government of France 
v characterized by a buſy reſtleſs 
hint of intrigue; he conſidered the 
amity between the two countries 
6 now wholly paſt away; and he 


Hr. Fox 2A 
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recommended the preſervation of 
peace on our part. He hoped 
« that what had 1 in France 
« would prove an uſeful leſſon here, 
*« and that we ſhould have leiſure to 
improve by ſtudying it.” -In ſome 
reports he is farther repreſented to 
have charged miniſters with © being 
« eager to cultivate all the vices of 
* the old French ſyſtem, and deſpiſe 
ce all the virtues of the new.“ | 
Mr. Burke had not been preſent 
at Mr. Fox's ſpeech on the Quebec 
bill ; he muſt, however, have known 
the ſubſtance of it, as it had earl 
attracted general notice; nor did it 
require his ſagacity to diſcover the 
tranſient ſarcaſm at his beautiful and 
affecting lamentation over the de- 
parted genius of chivalry. Mr. She- 
ridan's ſpeech in this debate he did 
hear; and it was the ſecond time 
within four days, that the topic 
been brought forward. Yet he 
ſhewed no Tifpofition to precipitate 
himſelf and the houſe into it, though 
an occaſion, if he had choſen to take 
it, was now fairly offered. 
On the ſucceeding Friday Mr, 
Baker made a motion fimilar to 
that of Mr. Grey. Mr. Fox on 
that night not only trod in the foot- 
ſteps of Mr. Sheridan, but he pro- 
ceeded to ſtill greater lengths, 
He was more direct and full. His 
whole ſyſtem of external politics, 
he acknowledged, had ſuffered a 
change with the change of the 
French conſtitution, He had for- 
merly been anxious for maintain- 
ing the balance of power, but now 
he owned himſelf to be very in- 
different about it: not becauſe our 
ancient rival and enemy might ſeem 
too poor or too weak, to give 
us any immediate diſturbance, but 
tes becauſe ſhe had erected a go- 
« yernment, from which neither 
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« inſult 
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« inſult nor injury could be dreaded 
« by her neighbours.” He praiſed 
that government, in its internal re- 
lation, as good, becauſe it aimed to 
make thoſe who were ſubject to 
it happy ; and obſerving that he 
knew different opinions were en- 
tertained upon the point by differ- 
ent men, he added, that he for one 
admired. the new conſtitution of 
France, conſidered altogether, as * 
te the moſt ſtupendous and glorious 
« edifice of liberty which had been 
te erected on the foundation of hu- 
« man integrity in any time or coun- 
« try. | 
Mr. Fox has ſince ſaid, that he 
meant to approve only. the revolu- 
tion, the Lkgruction of the abſolute 
monarchy. Perhaps it might be 
difficult to reconcile the metaphor, in 
which all reports at the time agreed, 
with this correction: but the correc- 
tion he did make, and had a right to 
make it. Still, while the panegyric 
remained full, unequivocal and ab- 
ſolute, puſhed as it was many de- 
grees beyond the greateſt length to 
which any member had hitherto 
gone in that aſſembly, it muſt have 
excited proportionably ſtrong ſen- 
ſations in thoſe who, ſeeing no- 
thing but injuſtice in the original 
work of demolition, thought it only 
aggravated to the higheſt pitch by 
the weakneſs and wickednels, appa- 
rent to them in the plan of the edi- 
fice that was ſubſtituted. Mr, 
Burke felt it accordingly, and made 
an effort to give immediate utte- 
rance to his feelings; but the man- 
ner in which he was ſtopped has 
been already related. Mr. Fox 
is known ſince to have regretted 
the injudicious zeal of hots who 
would not ſuffer Mr, Burke to an- 


* The terms of this panegyric are taken from Mr. Burke's © Appeal from ty 
| New to the Old Whigs, as the beſt authority, and hitherto uncontraditted. | 
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ſwer him on the ſpot. The cor. 


tention, he- has ſaid, might have l 
been fiercer and hotter, but the re. t 
membrance of it would not have ſer. > 
tled ſo deep, and rankled ſo long in & 
the heart. $4 , 
From this moment a rupture | 
between theſe two illuſtrious friends 0 
was diſtinctly foreſeen. The very ; 
next morning the party, with whom 
they both acted, ſhewed ſigns of great . 
alarm. All within was in commotion. - 
Every influence, that promiſed moſt — 
ſucceſs, was employed to prevent XF 
by perſuaſion, the renewal of that, de 
which had been ſuppreſſed in the in 
firſt inſtance by clamour, Some, de 
even of thoſe who agreed with 
the opinions of Mr. Fox, threw ha 
forth whatever they could of a of 
conciliatory kind to Mr. Burke * 
and his connections. They pro- fog 
feſſed, and appeared, to be ſincere- _ 
ly afflicted at the conſequences 50 
likely to flow from the expected wh 
diſcuſkon. They did not heſitate 5 
to accuſe Mr. Fox of imprudence * 
for declaring that, which if he . 
had not declared, the ſame men 5 
would probably have condemned we 
him for puſillanimity. On the * 
other hand, many, who abhorred hel 
the French revolution. little leis! r 
than Mr. Burke himſelf, yet were of ; 
decided on the expediency of paſ- ll 
ſing over for the preſent the dats of | 
gerous ſentiments, as they thought Ke 
them, which they had recently heard. = 
They did not hold it neceſſary te * 
ſeparate from their great leader oa 50 
account of mere ſpeculations, hitcha . 
ed into a digreſſion, whatever migh yt 
be the miſchief of their tenden ;; 
and in whatever terms of pernicougg {| 
eloquence they were convey comes tf. 
They conſidered it as more juſt 1 |, 
1791 
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gut until the direct collifion of 
theſe principles with the public weal 
of the ſtate ſhould force forward 
ſome meaſure that might be made 
4 teſt, not of opinions, but of con- 
duct. In the mean time they were 
willing to flatter themſelves that 
the train of events ſtill proceeding 
in France might develope the at- 
trocious effects of thoſe doctrines 
in ſo convincing a manner, as ſutfi- 
ciently to prove the radical fallacy 
or iniquity of the whole ſyſtem to 
a man like Mr. Fox, who was un- 
derſtood even then to admire only 
in the groſs, and diſapprove in the 
detail, | 

[n theſe reaſons, it 15 not impro- 
bable that without being conſcious 
of it to themſelves, they may have 
been influenced in ſome degree by 
feeling how much it would coſt them 
at once to diſentangle themſelves 
from the tics of friendſhip and the 
trammels of party. Mr. Burke had 
more fortitude, Though he had 
always been the champion of party, 
in the pure and genuine ſenſe of the 
word, and had a longer and more 
intimate friendſhip with Mr. Fox 
than moſt others of the ſame con- 
nection, yet he now heard, or be- 
lieved he heard, the imperious call 
of a public duty, more ſacred than 
il. tae deareſt and ſtrongeſt bonds 
0! perſonal and political attach- 
ment. He had from the firſt re- 
garded what was paſſing in France 
v calculated to act in the rebound 
upon this kingdom. The publica- 
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tion of his. “ Reflexions” for a 
time checked, but not Ropped, 
the progreſs of the affiliated ſocieties, 
here. They were ſtunned with the 


blow diſcharged at them *, but they 


ſoon recovered, and again raiſed 


their heads higher than ever. Th 
now renewed their exertions wit 
redoubſed vigour. They applauded 
and circulated with much activity 
Mr. Paine's “ Rights of Man,” and 
other ſimilar pamphlets. The news- 
papers teemed with addreſſes, votes, 
and reſolutions, and every mail was 
laden with freſh congratulations and 
incitements to the Jacobin ſocieties in 
France. Bold and eager, they wanted 
now only the ſanction of ſome more 
diſtinguiſhed name than they yet 
rene. to lead them. Mr. Burke 
new the great and juſt authority 
of his friend's name: he knew to 
what purpoſes his friend's panegy- 
ric on France might be abuſed; 
beyond the intentions of him who 
made it. He believed it therefore 
highly important to his country, 
that the intrinſic value of that pa- 
negyric ſhould be brought to trial 
in the place where it was uttered ; 
the more fo, perhaps, as he muſt 
have been 2 that his friend 
could not (as he did not) maintain 
it in its unqualified extent, Nei- 
ther was he at liberty, like others, 
to paſs over for the preſent what it 
might be painful to encounter. He 
ſtood already committed in the face 
of the houſe and his country. Had 
he ſtill been ſilent, after this third 


* This fact appears ſtrongly marked on the face of the correſpondence publiſhed 
/ the Kevolution Society. From the month of November, 1790, when Mr. 


Burke's pamphlet came out, there is a ftriking chaſm till the middle of March 
following, They then apologize to ſome of the Jacobin' ſocieties of France for 
ther long ſilence, becauſe they could not get a ſuffcient attendance of members 
before. Nearly half their ſhare of the volume bears date in March and April, 


.lt is remarkable too, that the ſecret committee ef the houſe of commons, 
duch fate in 1794, trace the plot N 


kd, and begin their extracts from the 
af March 1791. See Appendix C. 


in their ſecond report from this v 
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introduction of the ſubje& in the 
ſpace of one week, they who trium- 
phantly thanked him for provokin 
the diſcuſſion, would have ſounde 
a louder note of triumph on his 
ſhrinking from that diſcuſſion, He 
could not be wanting to himſelf, 
without injury to the public cauſe, 
which he had undertaken. He 
had therefore yo choice. He had 
no way of eſcaping from his duty. 
Yet in diſcharging it, he muſt be 
aware that he could not but lofe his 
friend, whatever profeſſions might 
be madeto the contrary : he could not 
expect to be followed even by thoſe 
among his own party, who thought 
with him ; for they had pronounced 
what he was going to do inexpe- 
dient: nor could he look for the 
ſupport of miniſters; for he nei- 
ther was, nor ſought to be of their 
parry: Beſides, they had clear reaſons 
of ſound prudence for keeping a 
guarded reſerve upon the fabjeR, 
which he was not equally bound to 
keep, as an individual member of 
parliament, not implicating the go- 
vernment of the country by his con- 
duct. | 
His reſolution was fixed. The 
only remaining conſideration was, 
how it was to be executed. He 
did not think the time yet come 
for a direct queſtion on the mat- 
ter; and to have brought it pre- 
maturely forward in that ſhape, and 
then to have failed in it, might have 
had a fatal effect on public opi- 
nion. The Quebec bill afforded 
a fair and regular occaſion of 
Ag incidentally the princi- 
ples of all conſtitutions, eſpeci- 
ally the American, the French, and 
the Engliſh; and as it was to be in 


a committee, he could ſpeak as often 


+ as he pleaſed, in explanation or de- 


Fence of himſelf ahe could (as he 


oy  ® 


/tended to ſay, opened the different 


ſays) bring the queſtions from ge. 
neralities to facts. 

He now went to ſome of the 
members of adminiſtration, and ac. 
quainting them with enough of bis 
4 to ſatisfy them, A.. what 

e meant to ſay was ſtrictly in or. 
der, he deſired their protection ſofar 
as to ſecure him from being again 
filenced by clamour. To his friend 
himſelf he was more explicit. For 
when, on the day appointed for the 
re-commitment of the Quebec bil, 
Mr. Fox, for the laſt time, paid 
him a viſit, accompanied by a com. 
mon friend, he talked over with 
them the plan of all which he in. 


branches of his argument, and ex- 
plained the limitations which he 
meant to impoſe on himſelf, Mr. 
Fox, on his part, treated him with 
confidence, and mentioned to him 
a political circumſtance of ſome de. 
licacy. What it preciſely was, Mr. 
Burke declined telling, even in the 
heat of altercation. But from the 
tenor of the charge which he ſeems 
moſt anxious to refute, and from 
ſome intimations in one of Mr. 
Fox's anſwers, we may form a rea. 
ſonable conjecture. 

The king, it ſeems, was repre- 
ſented to have uſed ſome expreſiions 
favourable to Mr. Fox. In order, 
therefore, to ſecure himſelf in his 
ſituation, the miniſter was aſſerted 
to have given out the watch-word, 
that Mr. Fox was by principle 2 
republican ; and it was ſuppoſed, 
that in purſuance: of this plan, be 
inſtigated Mr, Burke to the diſcul- 
ſion. - Mr, Burke undeceived hit 
friend, by relating the fact as U 
was. Still it was requeſted by Mr. 
Fox, that at leaſt the diſcuſſion 
might not take place on the be. 
commitment of the Quebec * 


but Mr. Burke had made his choice 
with too much deliberation to fore- 
20 an opportunity, which he could 
not hope to find again in any other 
buſinels then before parliament, or 
likely to come. before it. The ef- 
{-& of this interview, on the whole, 
was (as is not unuſual in ſuch caſes) 
directly contrary to the 3 of 
it. Mr. Fox ſeems to have been 
hurt, that the entreaties of friend- 
ſuip could not prevail over a ſenſe of 
245 duty; and Mr. Burke pro- 
bably valued that friendſhip a little 
the leſs, when it imputed to him the 
folly, or the guilt, of being either an 
inſtrument or an accomplice in a 
premeditated plot for the ruin of the 
man whom he loved. 

They walled, however, to Weſt. 
minſter together, and together en- 
tered the houſe, where they found 
that Mr. Sheridan in the mean 
time had moved to poſtpone the 
re- commitment till after the holi- 
days. In ſupporting his motion, he 
declared that his objections were 
not to any particular regulations; 
they were fundamental, they went 
to the principle of the bill itſelf. 
He ſeems to have been. underſtood 
by the miniſter as announcing an 
oppoſition founded on abſtract prin- 
ciples of government; ſomething 
in the tone already given by Mr. 
Fox, that the bill was not ſufficient- 
ly accommodated to the new lights 
and modern philoſophy of liberty. 
But this was afterwards denied by 
Mr. Sheridan, who truſted alſo that 
when the bill did come under con- 
ſderation, every other diſcuſſion byt 
that ariſing from the ſubject of the 
bill itlelf, would be averted. Mr, 
þ pu caught up the intjmation, 
and carried it a little further. He 
oolerved, that the buſineſs had been 
properly treated, as involving the 
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conſideration of general principles 
of government, and the conſtitutions 
of other countries: on which ground 
inſinuations had been thrown out 
againſt ſome members of the op 
ſition party. But he gave notice, 
that if the miniſter, or any dther 
right honourable gentleman, ſhould 
wander from the proper diſcuſſion 
of the ſubje&, he ſhould call him to 
order, and take the ſenſe of the houſe 
upon the occaſion, 4 
Here was a palpable alluſion to 
Mr. Burke. Vet he did not riſe to 
anſwer. Mr. Fox took the oppor- 
tunity of explaining what he had 
ſaid on the former queſtion rela- 
tive to the Quebec bill. After la- 
menting that he had been miſun- 
derſtood before, he admitted, that 
in forming a government for a co- 
lony, ſome attention muſt be paid 
to the general principles of all go- 
vernments, In the courſe of this 
ſeſſion, he ſaid, he had taken op- 
portunities of alluding, perhaps 
much too often, to the French re- 
volution, and to ſhew, whether 
right or wrong, that his opinion on 


the whole, was much in its favour; 


but on this bill he had only intro- 
duced one levity, filly enough per- 
haps, and not worth recollection, 
that had any relation to the French 
revolution; he meant an allufion to 
the extinction of nobility in France, 
and its revival in Canada. Ger- 
tainly he had ſpoken much on the 
government of the American ſtates, 


becauſe they were in the neigh- 


bourhood of Canada, and were 
connected with that province. Hav- 
ing then obſerved that the pru- 
dence of concealing his opinions, 
was a quality which his dear. 
eſt friends had not very often im- 
puted to him, and that he thought . 
the public had a right to the opi- 
(d]3 nions 
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nions of public men on public mea- 
ſures, he declared, that he never 
had ſtated any republican princi- 
ples, with regard to this country, in 
or out of parliament: and among 
other things he ſaid, that when the 
Quebec bill came again to be diſ- 


Luſſed, from the great reſpect which 


he entertained for ſome of his 
friends, he ſhould be extremely 
forry to differ from them ; but he 
ſhould never be backward in dehver- 


| Ing bis opinion, and he did not wiſh 


to recede from any thing which he 
had formerly advanced. A 
Mr, Fox having thus come for- 
ward to meet what he could not 
avoid, drew ſome remarks from 
Mr. Powys, who complained that 
the debate had turned irregularly 
both on retroſpe& and anticipation, 
and hinted that Mr. Fox ſhould have 
imitated the example of Mr. Burke, 
in writing, rather than ſpeaking 
there, of the French revolution, 
Mr. Dundas then took notice of a 
phraſe uſed by Mr. Taylor, who 
Explained : after 'which the con- 
verſation was cloſed by Mr. Burke, 
He in a very affecting man- 
ner aſſured the houſe, that nothin 

deprefſed him more, nothing had 


ever more afflicted him in body 


and mind, than the thought of 
meeting his friend as an adverſary 
and antagoniſt. After noticing the 
anticipation which had been ſug- 
2 and the obſervations which 

ad been made, but to which he 
truſted that he had given no juſt 


cauſe, he declared his ſentiments, 


that in framing a new conſtitution, 
it was neceſſary to refer to 'prin- 
ciples of government and ea amples 
of other conſtitutions, becauſe it 
was a material part of every poli- 


tical queſtion, to ſee how far ſuch 
at ſuch principles have been adopt. 
ed, and how they have ſucceeded 
in other places. His opinions on 
government, he preſumed not to be 
unknown; and the more he conh. 
dered the French conſtitution, the 
more ſorry he was to ſee it. Once 
in the preceding ſeffion he had 
thought himſelf under the neceſſity 
of ſpeaking very fully upon the 
ſubject; but ſince that time, he had 
never mentioned it either dire&] 
or indirectly; no man therefore 
could charge him with having pro. 
voked the converſation that bad 
paſſed. He lignified, however, his 
intention of giving his judgment 
on certain principles of govern. 
ment at the proper moment, in the 
future progreſs of the Quebec bill, 
He alluded with much candour to 
Mr. Fox's recent panegyric on 
France, as well as his own inef- 
fectual attempt to riſe in anſwer to 
it, acquitting his friend from all 
deſign of perſonal offence in it; 
and he finiſhed} by ſaying, that 
ſhould he and his friend differ, he 
defired it to be recollected, that 
however dear he conſidered his 
friendſhip, there was ſomething ſtil 
dearer in his mind, the love of his 
country: nor was he ſtimulated by 
miniſters to take the part which he 
ſhould take; for whatever they 
knew of his political ſentiments, 
they had learned from him, not he 
from them. | . 

Mr. Fox had thus openly given 
a challenge, which was accepted 
by Mr. Burke; and à determi. 
nation of calling the latter to ordet 
was likewiſe avowed. Public ex- 
pectation was big with the event. 


CHAP. 


4 


drawing of lord Sheffield"s motion. 


party. 


URING the receſs, ſome com- 
D mon friends tried one or two 
mere unavailing experiments on 
Mr. Burke's affections: others, de- 
ſpairing to ſhake his reſolution, in- 
veighed againſt him with very little 
reſerve. The daily prints in the in- 
tereſt of the oppoſition · party opened 
all their luzces upon him. The plot 
for the excluſion of Mr. Fox from 
power was bruited about, notwith- 
landing it had already been in effect 
denied and refuted by Mr. Burke; 
while, on the other hand, the papers 
favourable to the miniſter re-echoed 
another and more criminal plot, in 
which they held up Mr. Burke, not 
much more honourably, in the cha- 
racter of a king's evidence, who 
dad impeached his accomplices. 
The pencil too was called in to the 


J 
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Tran/afions during the receſs. Re-commitment of the Quebec bill, Dueftion 
put that the bill be read. paragraph by paragraph. Mr. Burke immediately 
riſes, and ſpeaks to its general principle. States the nature of the act, which 
the houſe is going to do, and their authority to do it. Conſiders the conſti- 
zutions moſt proper to be models for the government of a province in America 
colonized from France. Touches on the conflitution of the United States in 
North America. Proceeds to diſcuſs the new French conſtitution. After 
fome-time, is called to order from the oppoſition bench, Long and wiolent al- 
tercation en the point of order. Mr. Burke attacked by the oppoſition. Lord 
Sheffield's motion te declare Mr. Burke”s ſpeech diſorderly. Mr. Fox, in ſpeak- . 
ing on this motion, goes into a perſonal accuſation againſt Mr. Burke of poli- 
tical inconſiſtency. Mr. Burke's defence. Mr. Fox riſes to reply in great 
azitation of mind. My. Burke complains of having received a ſecond and a 
deeper wound under the maſh of friendſhip. Mr. Pitt propoſes the with- 


Debate reſumed on the 11th of May. 


Mr. Fox declares his attachment to ariſtocracy. Mr. Burke conſiders himſelf 
4 abjured" by his party. Reflections on this diſpute. Probable policy f 
Mr. Fox. Real cauſe of this diſunion, and the ſubſequent ſeparation of t 


aid of the pen, and paragraphs 
were embodied in caricatures, In 
the mean time, however, Mr. Fox 
enjoyed one ſolid advantage from 
that, which had paſſed immediately 
before the holidays, as the expla- 
nation which he thought right to 
give of his former ſpeeches was left 
unaccompanied by a ſingle adverſe 
remark of Mr. Burke or Mr. Pitt, 
to impreſs itſelf on the minds of all 
by its own weight, * Accordingly 
his party repreſented him as os 
removed every imputation again 

him. Mr. Burke therefore muſt 
have felt ſo much the leſs delicacy 


in bringing the ſubject forward, as 


it could no longer prove a perſonal 
injury to his friend. 
When the houſe re- aſſembled, they 


proceeded on the 6th, of May to the 
* See Argus, 22d April, 17913 Appeal to Old Whigs,” p. 23. 
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re-commitment of the Quebec bill, 
ſo much expected and dreaded. 
The chairman took the chair, and 
began by putting the uſual queſ- 
ton, « Whether the bill ſhould be 
read paragraph by paragraph?“ 
"This is one ſtage . 2 a 
late ſtage, according to the ordinary 
forms of the houſe) for debating the 
2 principle; and Mr. Sheri- 

an, as we have ſeen, had actually 
given notice that his objection would 
go not to the particular clauſes, but 
to the general principle. 

On the queſtion being put, Mr. 
Burke immediately roſe. He re- 
marked that, as the houſe was 
about to appoint a legiſlature 
for a diſtant people, it ought firſt 

reviouſly to be convinced, that 
it was in itſelf competent to the aſ- 
ſumption of ſuch a power. A body of 
rights, commonly called the- Rights 
of Man, had been lately imported 
from a neighbouring country, and 
neld up by certain perſons in this 
kingdom as paramount to all other 
rights. A principal article in this 
new code was, That all men are 
born free, equal in reſpect of rights, 
and continue ſo in ſociety.” If 
ſuch a dectrine were to be admit- 
ted, the power of the houſe could 
extend no farther than to call to- 
gether the inhabitants of Canada, 


and recommend to them the free 


choice of a government for them- 
ſelves. But he rather choſe to ar- 
gue from another code, on which 
mankind in al! ages had hitherto 
ated—from the law of nations. 
On this alone he conceived the 
competence of the houſe to reſt; 
from this we learnt, that we poſ- 
ſeſſed a right of legiſlating for Ca- 
nada, founded upon a claim of ſo- 
yereignty over that country, which 
* 
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was at firſt obtained by conqueſ, 
but afterwards confirmed — "I 
knowledged by the ceſſion of it; 
former government, and eftabliſhed 
by a long uninterrupted poſſeſſion. 
The competence of the houſe 
therefore being admitted, the next 
point to be conſidered was, aſter 
what model the propoſed conſtitu. 
tion was to be formed. In Canada 
there were well known to be many 
ancient French inhabitants, and 
many new American ſettlers, who 
had migrated from the United 
States. It might, on this account, 
be proper to enquire, whether the 
conſtitutions of America or France 
poſſeſſed any thing ſuperior to our 
own conſtitution ; any thing which, 
if unprovided by the bill, might 
make thoſe people contemplate with 
regret the happier ſituation of their 
former countrymen. 
The Americans, he believed, had 
formed a conſtitution for themſelves 
well adapted to their peculiar cir- 
cumſtances. They had in ſome 
degree received a republican edu- 
cation, as their ancient government 
partly partook of republicaniſm, 
reſtrained in its principles and vices 
by the beneficence of an over-rul-} 
ing monarchy, The formation of 
their conſtitution was preceded by a WM 
long war, in the courſe of which, W 
by military diſcipline, they had 
learned order, ſubmiſhon to com- 
mand, and a regard for great men. 
They were trained to government Wl 
by war; not by plots, murders, and 
aſſaſſinations. Another circumſtance 
of conſiderable weight was, that 
they did not poſſeſs among them 
even the materials of monarchy 
and ariſtocracy, They acted, how. 
ever, too wiſely to ſet up ſo abſurd 


an idea, as that the nation ſhouldig 
a govern 


ern the nation; but formed a 


* conſtitution as monarchical and aril- 
its tocratical as their ſituation would 
ied mit: they formed one upon the 
n admirable model of the Britiſh con- 


tion, reduced to its prima 

3 Vet he would not ſay, 
Give this conſtitution to the peo- 
ple of Canada;' for if the bare imi- 
tion of the Britiſh conſtitution 
was ſo good, why not give them, if 


— polaole, the thing itſelf? Why 
who mock them with the ſhadow of a 
ited <adow, when their fituation, in be- 


ing ſtill under a mild and liberal 
monarchy, rendered them capable 
ef enjoying the ſubſtance? No- 
thing there 


uch, headed from the diſcontent of the 
light American inhabitants. 
with The ancient Canadians were the 


next objects of conſideration, and 
{om their numbers entitled to the 
preateſt attention. He aſked, ſhould 
we give them, as being French- 
men,the new conſtitution of France ? 
u conſtitution founded on princi- 
ples diametrically oppoſite to our 
own, as different from it as folly 


niſm, from wiſdom, as vice from virtue; 
vices conſtitution founded on what was 
r-rul called the rights of man? The au- 
on of (tors of it had told us, and their par- 
| by a tums, the ſocieties here, had told us, 
hich, hat ĩt was a great monument erect- 


td for the inſtruction of mankind. 
This was certainly done not without 
view to imitation. But before we 
'oceeded to give it to our colonies, 


s, and Wl te 2 that we ſhould do well 
ſtance ny © conſider what would probably be 
„ chat ©: practical conſequences of ſuch a 
them bp; to conſider what had already 
archy been the effects of a ſimilar experi- 
, how- tent on the French Weſt Indian co- 
abſurd nies, where the new principles of 
fhould brian politics had been intro- 


WW we might be enabled to form 


ore ſeemed to be appre- 
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ſome idea of the bleſſings which we 
were about to confer. The mode 
of reaſoning from effects to cauſes 
was the old-faſhioned way. It had 
been adopted in experimental phi- 
loſophy, and might with equal pro- 
priety be applied to the philofophy 
of the human mind. He ſhould 
therefore uſe it now. h 

The French Weſt Indies, not- 
withſtanding three diſaſtrous wars, 
were moſt happy and flouriſhing, 
till the fatal moment in which the 
rights of man arrived. Scarcely 
was this precious doctrine received 
among them, when Pandora's box, 
replete with all mortal evils, ſeem- 
ed to fly open, hell itſelf to yawn, 
and every demon of miſchief to 
overſpread the face of the earth. 


Blacks roſe againſt whites, whites 


againſt blacks, and each againſt 


the other in murderous hoſtility ; 
ſubordination was deſtroyed, the 
cords of ſociety torn aſunder, 
and every man appeared to thirſt 
for the blood of his neighbour, 
The mother country, not receiving 
any great degree of pleaſure in 
contemplating this image of her- 
ſelf reflected in her child, ſent out 
a body of troops, well inſtructed 
likewiſe in the new principles, to 
reſtore order and tranquillity. Theſe 
troops, immediately upon their ar. 
rival, felt themſelves bound to be. 
come parties in the general rebel- 
lion, and, like moſt of their bre- 
thren at home, began the aſſertion 
of their free-born rights, by mur- 
dering their general, In proof of 
theſe Fats, he read the account given 
on the 25th of April in the national 
aſſembly itſelf. Should ſuch an ex- 
ample, bs aſked, induce us to ſhip off 
for Canada a cargo of the rights of 


man? 
ied and propagated with ardour; 


But, leſt it ſhould be objected, 
that the diſorders of the French 
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Weſt Indies originated in local 
cauſes, he proceeded to point out the 
deplorable condition of France itſelf. 
The national aſſembly had boaſted 
that they would eſtabliſh a fabric 
of government; which time could 
not deſtroy, and the lateſt poſterity 
would admire. This boaſt had been 
echoed by the clubs of this country, 
the Unitarians, the Revolution So- 
ciety, the Conſtitutional Society, and 
the Club of the 14th of July. The 
aſſembly had now continued nearly 
two years in poſſeſſion of the abſo- 
Jute authority which they uſurped ; 
yet they did not appear to have ad- 
vanced a ſingle ſtep in ſettling any 
thing like a government; but to 
have contented themſelves with en- 
Joying the democratic ſatisfaction 
of heaping every diſgrace on fallen 
royalty. The conſtitution muſt be 
expected now, if ever, to be nearly 
complete: to try whether it was 
good in its effects, he ſhould have 
recourſe to the laſt accounts of the 
aſſembly itſelf. 

They had a king ſuch as they 
wiſhed, a king who was no king; 
over whom the marquis de la Fay- 
ette, chief gaoler of Paris, mounted 
guard. The royal priſoner having 
wiſhed to taſte the freſhneſs of the 
country air, had obtained a day-rule 
to take a journey of about five miles 
from Paris. But ſcarcely had he left 


the city, be fore his ſuſpicious gover- 


nors, fecollecting that a temporary 
releaſe from confinement might at- 
ford him the means of eſcape, ſent a 
tumultuous rabble after him; who, 
ſurrounding his carriage, command- 
ed him to ſtop, while one of the 
grenadiers belonging to his faithful 
and loyal body guard, preſented a 
bayonet to the breaſt —— 


* This had juſt before been done in the houle of lords, 


Mr. Burke was here called to or- 
der from the oppoſition bench. The 


moment was fingularly choſen, The - 
regularity of diſcuſſing the new hjs « 
conſtitution of France in this debate dot 
ſeemed to have been admitted, by exiſt 
his being ſuffered to proceed fo inte! 
long without objection; and if there it, 
was any part of his ſpeech, which M 
by no poſſibility could be diſtorted than 
into a perſonal application to Mr. he th 
Fox, it was preciſely this, where the « 
he was interrupted, ſince the fad he | 
had happened tubſequently to Mr. wiſh, 
Fox's praiſe of the French revolu. tally 
tion, in the debate on the Ruſlian ſome 
armament. A very long and ex- viſter 
traordinary altercation enſued, in nem 
which various members on both Mart 
ſides of the houſe took part. Mr. regu, 
Fox, among other obſervations, of { 
called that day a day of privi'ege, the | 
when any gentleman might ſelect ceſs, 
his mark, and with Mr. Burke abuſe own 
the government of every other coun. The 
try as much as he pleaſed, and that in with 
the groſſeſt terms ʒ the conſtitutions and 1 
of Z,oroaiter, Bramah, or Confucius, genen 
according to his fancy. He conclud: Frene 
ed by ſaying, that his friend was not WAN ©! 
out of order. Mr. Burke conſidered? diare 
this as irony, bu: juſtified what he nini 
did on the ſame grounds as 1n the wee 
converſation before the holidays; rider 
and he added, that there was cer- ſed { 
tainly no more impropriety in al- who | 
lading to the French revolution, on have 
the queſtion then before the houle nl nd \ 
than there was in bringing it ferw ar cee 
on the armament. againſt Ruſſia, rde 
in a queſtion of finance. He av: 
terwards declared, that he was ao 1: 


niſhed at the treatment which e 
received, as he had not made th 
leaſt . perſonal reflection” upon an 
gentleman whatever. He was fully 1 
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convinced, that no member of that 
houſe wiſhed to alter the conſtitu- 
tion. He nevertheleſs thought it 
his duty to diſcountenance certain 
logrines which were ſuppoſed to 
erilt in this country, and which were 
mended fundamentally to ſubvert 


"Mr. Burke endeavoured no leſs 
than ſeven times to explain, why 
he thought himſelf 1n order; but 
the greater part of thoſe with whom 
he had hitherto acted ſeemed to 
wiſh, by repeated interruptions, to- 
tally to ſilence him. He was in 
{me degree protected by the mi- 
viter, and two or three other 
members on the ſame ſide, Mr. 
Martin, in particular, thought him 
regular; and reminded Mr. Fox 
of ſome words of his own in 
the converſation before the re- 
ceſs, But none of Mr. Burke's 
dyn former party ſupported him. 


The few, who were moſt connected 


with him by perſonal attachment, 
and who agreed with him in their 
general principles reſpecting the 
French revolution, were too ſen— 
bbly affected to interfere. 80 
Greſſing was the ſcene, that the 
miniſters, far from ſeeking to ad- 
race their own party- intereſts by 
ridening the breach, actually preſ- 
kd ſeveral reſpectable ee 
do were thought moſt likely to 
ure weight both with Mr. Burke 
nc Mr, Fox, to interpoſe their good 
ces. But the taſk was too ha- 
trdous and too delicate, This 
"2% not a difference ariſing from a 
pate miſunderſtanding, which 
wald have admitted of eaſy ac- 
damodation in two ſuch minds; 
" t'2 violent rent of an old 


endihip torn aſunder by the farce. 


of > a * 
© grcat public principles. There 
0 hope of reconciling, and 


much danger of enflaming; an ef- 
fect, which ſeemed to have followed 
all the i1l-judced attempts to ſtifle 
this debate, from the moment that 
Mr. Burke aroſe to an{wer on the 
ſpot the memorable 
the French revolution, introduced b 
Mr. Fox into the diſcuſſion of the 
armament againſt Ruſſia. At length 
lord Sheffield moved, “ That diſſer- 
* tations on the French conſtitution 
are not regular or orderly on the 
« queſtion © That the clauſes of the 
« Quebec bill be read a ſecond time, 
« paragraph by paragraph.” — This 
motion was ſeconded by Mr. Fox. 
The miniſter, who had before 
been called upon for his opinion, 
both by Mr. Grey and Mr. She- 
ridan, now ſhortly drew a diſtine- 
tion between a queſtion of order 
and a queſtion of diſcretion. In 
point of diſcretion, he wiſhed the 
French revolution not to be diſcuſ- 
ſed. But he bore teſtimony to 
Mr. Burke's motives, which he 
could trace to no other ſource than 
a pure regard for the conſtitution 
of his country; and he thought him 
fully in order, as the bill went to 
give a conſtitution to a people at once 
American, French, and Engliſh. 
Mr. Fox then began a ſpeech, 
which, though * Faced on the 
queſtion of order, profeſſed the me- 
lancholy taſk of refuting what he 
called charges brought. wantonly 
and unprovoked againſt him. At 
the ſame time he declared, that if, 
after ſiye-· and- twenty years, he was 
to loſe the friendſhip of the man who 
had firſt and beſt taught him to feel, it 
would hurt him to the end of his life. 
He then paſſed to the notion of a 
plot againſt him, and ſaid that Mr. 
Barke had come down to the houſe 
not to debate the clauſes of the bill 
then before the committee, but to 
: "x. 1 e. £ , » * * fortify 
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was an object of imitation for 


fortify miſrepreſentations of ſome- 
thing, which he (Mr. Fox) had ſaid 
in a former debate. This he con- 
ſidered as an evident eagerneſs to 
ſeek a difference of opinion, and 
an anxiety to diſcover a cauſe of 
diſpute. If Mr. Burke's inten- 
tion had been to preſerve the con- 
ſtitution from any danger, with 
which he thought the conduct and 
political ſentiments of certain ſo- 
cieties threatened it, he would pro- 
bably have given notice of a particu- 
lar day for the purpoſe, or 2— any 
other occaſion of doing it, than 
that which had furniſhed the means 
of groſs calumny againſt his near- 
eſt and deareſt friend. 

On the ſubject of the French re- 
volution he knew, that their differ- 
ent opinions were wide as the poles 
aſunder. Still however he adhered 
to his original ſentiments; nor 
would he ever retract one ſyllable 
which he had ſaid upon it. He re- 
peated, that he thought it, upon the 
whole, one of the moſt glorious 
events in the hiſtory of mankind. 
But when he ſpoke upon this ſub- 
ject, he wiſhed to be underſtood as 
alluding to the revolution and not 
to the conſtitution of France, which 
remained to be improved by expe- 
rience and accommodated to cir- 
cumſtances. The old deſpotiſm was 
annihilated ; the new ſyſtem had 
the good of the people for its 
object; and this was the point on 
which he reſted, With reſpect to 
the effect of the example of France 
on _ ourſelves, when any man could 
prove that this country was in the 
preciſe ſituation of France at the 
time of her revolution, then, and 
not till then, would he declare, diſ- 
regarding all the obloquy which 
might be heaped on ſuch a decla- 
ration, that the French revolution 


- 


Great Britain. 


His political opinions he never 
wiſhed to conceal ; but he by ng 
means approved of having a day 
fixed to catechize him. At the 
ſame time he hinted to Mr, Burke, 
that neither his 3 nor his tongue 


derived honour from a diſcuſſion o 


great events without information, 
If the committee ſhould decide 


that Mr. Burke might purſue hi 
argument on the French conſti 


tution, he reſolved to leave the 
houſe. He nevertheleſs meant not te 


{brink from the conteſt ; but, when 


ever a proper period for diſcuſſiot 


came, feeble as his powers were 


compared to thoſe of his friend an 


maſter, he would be ready to mam 
tain the principles, which he hat 
aſlerted, even againſt ſuch ſuperia 
eloquence; to maintain, that t 


rights of man, how much ſoevell 
ridiculed as chimerical and viſion 
ary, thoſe original rights, which 
no preſcription could ſuperſede, nil 
accident remove, were in fact thi 
baſis of every rational conſtitution 
and even of the conſtitution of Gre 
Britain. Should he himſelf con 


quer, the glory of the day wo 


ſtill belong to the conquered; ial 
(as he had ſaid without a compi 
ment, in the laſt ſeſſion) he hl 


learned more from Mr. Burke tl 


from all books and all men. All N 


1 knowledge was drawn fre 


r. Burke's writings, ſpeeches, a 


familiar converſation, During g 
American war, they had rejoic 


together at the ſucceſſes of a Wal 


ington, and ſympathized almoſtY 
tears for the fall of a Montgomel 
His friend then faid, that he col 


not draw a bill of indictment agal 


a whole people; he had fincele 
ed to do it, and to crowd ut W 


al 


the technical epithets, ſuch 
__ p falſe, malicious, wicked, and fo 
forth, which diſgraced our ſtatute 
books. To deny that the Britiſh 


aantitution was founded upon the 


never 
by no 
a day 


At the niehts of man, he conſidered as 


thing more nor leſs than an at- 
_ - th libel that conſtitution ; and 
fon 0 no book which Mr. Burke could 
mation cite, no words which he might uſe 
decide u debate, however ingenious, elo- 


rſue hi vent, and able, as all his writings 
conſti and ſpeeches undoubtedly were, 
ve the kould ever induce him to change 


t not er abandon this opinion. Theſe 
„ when pics were enlarged and impreſſed 
iſcuſſiot with Mr. Fox's known foree. 

were Mr. Burke commenced his reply 
end and n 2 grave and governed tone of 
o mam yoice, obſerving, that although he 
he ha hid himſelf been repeatedly called 
ſuperic to order, he had nevertheleſs heard 
nat thi Mr. Fox with perfect compoſure, 
 ſoevel ind without the leaſt interruption. 
1 riſon He hoped that the temper, which 
„ which eſſentially requiſite on an emer- 
ſede, nl 2:ncy of this important kind, would 
fact thin nend him through this painful con- 
ſtitutioſ non; yet he truſted that if in the 
of Gre vamth of his obſervations, an ex- 
elf co ron ſhould drop which might 
y wou i=ply ſeverity, it would be imputed 
red; tis zeal, and to the anxiety of his 
compi vd, agitated as it was, and not 


he hal ny intention of LN re- 
ke tu bach to any individual whatſo- 
Aller. The ſpeech, he remarked, to 


wn fro ich he was to reply, was perhaps 
hes, e of the moſt diſorderly ever deli- 
ring rred in that houſe. His public con- 
rejoi g ©, words, and writings, had not 
a Wall") been miſrepreſented and ar- 
moſt Ugned in the ſevereſt terms, but con- 
tg ome dal converſations had been un- 
he co brought forward for the pur- 
nt ag of attempting to prove his poli- 
ce lean A inconſiſteney. Such were tlie 
| it WRT” cc of kindneſs, which he bad 


* 
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received from one, whom he always 
conſidered as his warmeſt friend ; but 
who after an intimacy of more than 
two-and-twenty years, had at laſt 


thought proper, without the leaſt 


provocation, to commence a per- 
ſonal attack upon him. He could 
not conceive that the manner, in 
which Mr. Fox had accuſed him of 
having ſpoken without information, 


and unſupported by facts, appeared 
to manifeſt any great degree of ten- 


derneſs towards him, On the ſub- 
jet however of the French revo- 
lution, uninformed as he might be 
ſuppoſed to be, he had not the leaſt 
objection to meet that right honour. 
able gentleman hand to hand, and 
foot to foot, in a fair and temperate 
diſcuſhon. - | 

But this it ſeemed was not the 
principal ground of quarrel; he 
was accuſed of having attempted 
to bring forward a diſcuſſion of 
French principles, in order to fix 
a ſtigma upon certain republi- 
can opinions, which Mr, Fox was 
ſaid to have advanced in a former 
debate, This charge he denied in 
the moſt poſitive terms; and ſolemn- 
ly declared, that he had made no 
reference whatever to any of Mr. 
Fox's ſpeeches; but that he had 
argued, as onevery other occaſion, 
in a plain and ſimple manner. Mr, 
Fox himſelf was no ſtranger to the 
ſubject, which he had propoſed to 
introduce in that night's debate. 
He had previouſly to the laſt conver- 
ſation on the Canada bill opened to 
Mr. Fox very fully and particular- 
ly the plan of the ſpeech in which 
he had now been interrupted ; he 
had explained how far he intended 
to go, and what limits he meant to 


impoſe upon himſelf, and had ſhewn 
him all the books, pamphlets, and re- 


ports, which his friend had now ſup- 
a poſed 


; 
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d him not to have read. This he 
d done at his own houſe, from 
whence they had walked down to- 
gether to that houſe, converſing up- 
on the ſubject the whole way. Mr. 
Fox had then indeed diſagreed with 
him in opinion, but entered into 
no quarrel with him. He had ra- 
ther been treated with confidence, 
and ſome private circumſtances of a 
political complexion had been men- 
tioned to him, to which, notwith- 
ſanding what had ſince happened, 
he felt no inclination to allude. 
For a variety of reaſons he confeſſ- 
ed that he wiſhed to introduce the 
ſubje& of the French conſtitution, 
which he thought that he might 
have done perfectly in order. In 
the firſt place, he felt deſirous of 
pointing out the danger of perpe- 
tually extalling that . prepoſterous 
edifice upon all occaſions, and in 
the higheſt ſtrain. Mr. Fox had him- 
ſelf termed it the moſt ſtupendous 
and glorious edifice of liberty which 
had been erefted on the foundation 
of human integrity in any time, or 
country.” A ſecond motive, which 
had indeed ſome little influence. over 
him, was of a more perſonal na- 
ture He had been accuſed both 
of writing and ſpeaking of the late 
proceedings in France raſhly, un- 
adviſedly, ard wantonly. This 
charge he was certainly anxious to 
refute; but at the very time, when 
he was about to produce facts in 
corroboration of his aſſertions, 
blended with private information 
and reſpectable authorities, he was 
ſtopped in the moſt unfair and diſor- 
derly manner. Had he been per- 
mitted to continue his ſpeech, he 
would have ſhewn, that the iſſue of 
all that has been done, and of all 
that was then doing in France, 
could never ſerve the cauſe of li- 
berty, but would inevitably tend to 


romote - that of tyrann | 
Bon, injuſtice, and AT - 4 
But what principally weighed with 
him, and determined him in his con. 
duct, was the danger that threaten. 
ed our own government, from prac- 
tices, which were notorious to all 
the world. Were there not clubs 
in every quarter, who met and voted 
reſolutions of analarming tendency ? 
Did they not correſpond, not only 
with each other in every part of 
the kingdom, but with foreign 
countries? Did they not preach in 
their pulpits doctrines which were 
dangerous, and celebrate at their 
anniverſary meetings proceedings 
incompatible with the ſpirit of the 
Britiſh conſtitution ? Did they not 
every where circulate, at a great 
expence, the moſt infamous ſel 
on that conſtitution? At preſent he 
ſaid that he apprehended no imme- 
diate danger. The king was in full 
rich poſſeſſed of all his functions zi 
is miniſters were reſponſible for 
their conduct; the country was ble 
with an oppoſition of ſtrong force 
and the common people themſelvenl 
ſeemed to be united with the gen 
tlemen in a column of prudence 
Nevertheleſs he maintained, there 
was ſtill ſufficient cauſe for jealouſy 
and circumſpection. In France 
there were zoo, ooo in arms, who all 
a favourable moment might be hap 
py to yield aſſiſtance; beſides, WM 
time of ſcarcity and tumult mign_hl 
come, when the greateſt dangel 
was to be dreaded from a claſs on 
people, whom we might now ter 
low intriguers, and contemptibin 
clubbiſts. 1 
He again adverted to the unkind 
neſs with which Mr. Fox had treateſ 


him, who had ripped up the who 


courſe and tenour of his public à . 
private life, with a conſiderable d 


f aſperity. The right han 
gree of aſperity 15 „ 


e ventleman, after having fa- 
pref. 1 with ſkirmiſhes of order, 
: which were wonderfully managed 
with by the light infantry of oppoſition, 
con- then brought down upon him the 
aten- whole ſtrength and heavy artillery. 
prac- of his own judgment, eloquence, 
0 all and abilities, to overwhelm him at 
clubs once. In carrying on the attack 
Voted againſt him, the right honourable 
encyt gentleman had been ſupported by a 
t only corps of well-diſciplined troops — 
irt of Here Mr. Burke was called to 
reign acer by Mr. Grey. Mr. Burke re- 
ich in fuſed to apologize; but in his ſub- 
* ſequent ſpeech, he obſerved, that the 
| their expreſſion « well-diſciplined” had 
edings nothing offenſive in it, as being ap- 
of the plicable to any body of men who 
(Ae ated upon a method and in con- 


* cert. 
ibely t is probable that a little inci- 
ſent he dent which happened in the courſe 
— o Mr. Burke's reply contributed 
im full w draw from him the expreſſions 
ions e confered as diſorderly by Mr. 
le for Grey. In his ſpcech Mr. Fox had 
as blefſſf minated an intention of leaving 
force BE e houſe, if the committee ſhould 
mſelvea uſer Mr. Burke to proceed. While 
the latter gentleman was ſpeaking, 
de former, being perhaps now re- 
bored on a rejoinder, accidentally 
vent towards the lobby for ſome 
ring refreſhment, with which he 
bon after returned to his place. 
let in the mean time about twenty 
er turty gentlemen, of thoſe moſt 
p:rionally attached to him, miſtak- 
ug his departure for the execu- 
won of his declared intention, roſe 
bom their ſeats, and followed him 
dat of the houſe, 

atter the interruption of Mr. 
Grey's call to order, Mr. Burke 
Wceeded to remark, that he had 
quently differed from Mr. Fox 
® ormer inſtances, particularly on 

labject of a parliamentary re- 
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form, of the diſſenters bill, and of 
the royal marriage act; but that no 
one difference of opinion had ever 
before for a ſingle moment inter- 


rupted their friendſhip. It certainly 


was indiſcreet at his time of life to 
provoke enemies, or give his friends 
occaſion to deſert him; yet if his 
firm and ſteady adherence to the 
Britiſh conſtitution placed him in 
ſuch a dilemma, he would riſque all; 
and as public duty and public pru- 
dence taught him, with his laſt 


breath exclaim, Fly from the 


French conſtitution !“ 

Mr. Fox whiſpered, that there was 
no loſs of friendſhip. _ 

Mr. Burke replied, that he, was 
ſorry there was. He knew the price 
of his conduct: he had notwith- 
ſtanding done his duty, and loſt his 
friend, Afterwards, addreſſing him- 
ſelf to the two right honourable 
gentlemen, who were the great ri- 
vals in that houſe, he expreſſed a 
hope, that, whether they, hereafter 
moved in the political hemiſphere as 
two flaming meteors, or walked to- 
gether like brethren hand in hand, 
they would preſerve and cheriſh the 
Britiſh conſtitution ; that they would 
guard it againſt innovation, and pro- 
tect it from the peſtilential breath of 
French philoſophy. He then (in 
allufion to the mode of reaſoning 
under which he had introduced the 
topic of the French conſtitution): 
broke into a rapturous apoſtrophe- 
to the immeaſurable and unſpeak- 
able power of the Deity, to whom 
alone, as a being of. infinite perfec- 
tion, belongs the omniſcience, which 
ſees all things in their firſt cauſe; 
while to us poor weak incapable 
mortals, there is no rule of conduct 
ſo ſafe as experience. In conclu- 
ſion he moved an amendment, tend- 
ing to ſhew, by the inſertion of 
ſome words in lord Sheffield's mo- 

tion, 
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tion, the principle of order which he 
had throughout aſſerted. 
Mr. Fox roſe from his ſeat under 
t agitation of mind; tears for 
e time impeded his utterance : 
but after the conflict of contending 
paſſions had a little ſubſided, he 
_ commenced a rejoinder as much 
diſtinguiſhed for the ſarcaſtic ſeve- 
rity of the inſinuations, as for the 
exceſſive, and apparently ſincere, 
tenderneſs of the profeſſions with 
which it abounded. He confeſſed 
that he owed many great obliga- 
tions to Mr. Burke; and found, 
that notwithſtanding all that gen- 
tleman's harſhneſs, he muſt ſtill love 
him. If he had given offence by 
any imprudent or intemperate lan- 
guage, he hoped, that his right ho- 
nourable friend would recollect their 
friendſhip, and forget it. It was 
true that they had formerly differed 
in their ſentiments upon other oc- 
eaſions, without the leaſt interrup- 
tion of their intimacy. They had 
giffered on the queſtion of the 
- Middleſex election, of the jury-bill, 
and many other inſtances ; they had 
even differed in their opinions of 
the French revolution ; for when 
Mr. Burke's book upon that ſubject 
was publiſhed, ke had condemned 
the work, and every doctrine which 
It contained, both publicly and pri- 
vately. But he could not help 
feeling that his right honour- 
able friend now appeared to dw- 
p pray ſomething more than a mere 
difference of opinion ; he ſeemed to 
diſcover a ſecret wiſh and diſpoſi- 
tion eſſentially to injure him; at 
leaſt his conduR had that tendency: 
beſides, as he had before remarked, 
he poſſeſſed himſelf a kind of natural 
antipathy to the idea of being cate- 
chized in his political principles by 
any man, | 


As to his private ſentiments 
the Britiſh eden he hy 
that, although he thought it im. 
perfect and defective in theo , 
it was admirably adapted to this 
country in point of practice. Its 
great excellence was Its corrective 
capacity, by which it adopted im. 
provements ; and this was the boaſt 
of my lord Coke. He had given 
his ſupport to the right honour. 
able gentleman's reform bill; was 
it now expected of him to de- 
clare, that he conceived the conſti- 


tution would have been better with. 


out ? As an avowed enemy to all 
teſts whatever, he objected to the 
plan of putting every man's politi. 


cal opinions to the teſt, by ob ging 


him to abjure every other conſtitu- 
tion but our own. Granting that 
he had been indiſcreet, and even 
warm in the terms of his opinion on 
the French revolution, furely it 
did not deſerve the ſevereand point- 


ed epithets which had been heaped F 


upon him that day 

Mr. Burke ſaid, loud enough to 
be heard, that he did not recollect his 
having uſed any. 


Mr. Fox then obſerved, that if 
they were out of his right honour- 


able friend's recollection, they were 
out of his own; from that moment 


they were completely obliterated ; 
hews forgotten, He then purſued his | 


argument, and re- aſſerted the miſin- 


formation of Mr. Burke on the af- 1 
fairs of France, but believed him to Wl 
have advanced what he thought the Wl 


truth. Mr. Fox, however, confeſſed 


himſelf not to have read what had 
lately been written on the French 
and Engliſh conſtitutions, to which BW 
Mr. Burke alluded—the works of 
Mr. Mackintoſh and Mr. Paine. But 5 
underſtanding his friend to object in 
fach free diſcuſſions, he 
declared 


principle to 


«lared generally in favour of all 
— dücukon, as uſeful to politi- 
cal and moral truth; neither would 
he arraign any man for propoſing 
to incorporate into the conſtitution 
of this country, what he approved 
in the ſyſtem of another nation, 
Every conſtitution, he ſaid, to be 

| muit be adapted. It was pre- 
umprion; it was bigotry and into. 
Jerance, beyond all precedents civil 


vice a whole people, becauſe they 
dared to think for themſelves, In 
the year 1780 it had been the opi- 
nion of that houſe, © That the in- 
« gence of the crown had increaſed, 
« yas increaſing, and ought to be di- 
« niniſhed.?? To this reſolution his 
right honourable friend had ſub- 
ſcribed; and would he now refuſe 
to the French the ſame right which 
he himſelf had exerciſed ? For, if 
the influence of the Britiſh crown 
was thought dangerous, what in the 
eyes of reflecting Frenchmen muſt 
have appeared the influence of the 
crown of France? - He would not 
have alluded to Mr. Burke's con- 
duct in the year 1780, unleſs he had 
been convinced that it redounded to 
that gentleman's honour, and to the 
glory of his character; for where 
could he find an incidefit which did 
not? It was not for the pleaſure of 
caving a malicious contraſt that 
this circumſtance had been brought 
forward. 

He proceeded-to obſerve, that his 
ght honourable friend had profeſſed 
an enthuſjaſtic attachment to our 
own monarchical conſtitution. 
be remember that in the year 1783, 
when his majeſty ina ſpeech from the 
done lamented the loſs which Ame- 
ca had ſultained in being deprived 
of the advantages reſulting from a 
monarchical government, how he 
Vor, A XXII. 
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or religious, to accuſe of folly and 


Did 


[129 
had ridiculed that ſpeech; and com- 
pared- it to a man's opening the 
door after he had left a room, and 
ſaying, “At our parting pray let 
« me recommend a monarchy to 
r you?“ 98 
In applying this to the defence of 
the French revolution, Mr. Fox 
thought that event ſuch an acquiſi- 
tion to the cauſe of freedom, from 
the dominion of France over the 
manners of other nations, as to juſ- 
tify his former panegyric; and he 
apologized for the exceſſes of the 
French 1 in its progreſs, by 
remarking that it was natural for 
them to be guilty of many extrava- 
gant and abſurd actions, from the 
apprehenſion of a ſudden return of 
that deſpotiſm which they had de- 
ſtroyed; experiencing the ſenſations 
ladicrouſly deſcribed by our great 
dramatic poet, when he makes Fal- 
ſtaff exclaim, “I fear this gunpow- 
der Percy, although he be dead.“ 
If a ſhade was wanted to contraſt 
the ſplendor of our own conſtitution, 
it was to be found not in the new 
ſyſtem, but in the ancient deſpotiſm 
of France. He and his friends, how. 
ever, loved our own conſiitution 
on grounds independent of all ex- 
ternal circumſtances. Yet, he ſaid, 
they thought the French revolution 
would do good to England. It 


might teach miniſters not to endan- 


er the juſt influence 'of the crown 
by over-ſtraining it; and the people 
of England, if they ſhould be diſ- 
poſed raſnly to give way to in- 
novations, might receive a Warn- 
ing from the confuſions which ad 
occaſioned ſo much lamentation, 
and which were ſufficiently great 
to deter others from lightly in- 
curring ſimilar calamities, though 
they were trifling in, compariſon, of 
the benefits to which they have 

111 led. 
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led. His admiration of that event 
and he here again * it) 


been miſrepreſented abroad; 
it had been ſaid, that every man 
muſt wiſh to imitate what he ad- 
mired. but this he denied to be 
concluſive reaſoning. There was, 
however, one article of their detail, 
in which he was deſirous of imi- 
tating the French; it was a mea- 
ſare in which he had been uniform 
throughout his political lite, and in 
which he and Mr. Burke agreed— 
that of univerſal toleration. 
Referring Mr. Burke's ſublime 
apoſtrophe to the Deity, the ſound 
philoſophy of which Mr. Fox admit- 
ted, he aſked, what experience we 
could have had of the French conſti- 
tution ? It was, at leaſt, a new expe- 
riment, though perhaps not a good 
experiment: and he, for his part, 
ſuſpected that it was not the beſt; 
becauſe, if all the wiſeſt men of all 
ages could be collected together for 
the purpoſe, they would not be able 
to make a new conſtitution of ori- 
ginal excellence. ; 
As to the courſe which the de- 
bate had taken, he ſhould have been 
ſurprized at hearing the gentlemen 
around him called a “ well-diſci- 
* plined corps,” could he be ſur- 
prized at any thing, after the reſt 
which he had previouſly heard that 
night? He had not requeſted a ſin- 
gle individual to call Mr. Burke 
to order ; on the contrary, he had 
earneſtly entreated all around him 
not to interrupt the debate. Did 
his friend mean to object altogether 
to party as wrong? Surely that 
could not be his opinion, though 
Mr. Fox ſaid, he hardly knew his 
opinion on any thing. He juſtified 


and praiſed the principle of party- 


connexion, and gloried in that to 
which he himſelf belonged, His 
5 , 


friend, who had ſo long been 2 


member of it, knew that no unbe. 
coming influence was exerciſed on 
the minds of thoſe who acted in &; 
though, perhaps, they might think 
that intreaties and ſolicitations 
ought to have as much power over 
a friend, as a hint or a nod from 


| the other fide of the houſe; yet it 


was never Pr that connexion 
ought to ſtand in the way of duty: 
and if, for the diſcharge of his con- 
ſcience, Mr. Burke thought it ne. 
ceflary to expoſe what he ſaw alarm. 
ing there, or in the nation at large, 
without regard to friendſhip or fa- 
vour, to this or that fide of the houſe, 


he ought to do it, though he food 


alone. 


After enforcing in various way 
all the topics of argument already 
= towards the 

concluſion, that he could not help 
ſaying again, that he had been 
unjuſtly and unfairly treated; bull 
he would not ſeffer that to ſtep be 


ſtated, he obſerv 


tween him and his friend. 


was his intention to keep out oi 
the right honourable 8 | 


way, until time and reflection had 


tered his ſentiments upon the ſubjeſ 
of their difference; when ke doubt 


not but their common friends wo 


endeavour to re-unite them. An an 
eal was alſo made by him to MY 

Burke's own boſom: he truſted thn 

the N of temper, which 


his 


riend to momentary heat, wo 


ture; and he hoped, that in revic 


ing the cauſe of the preſent diſpul , 


it would be recollected, that 
had been engaged together in af 
tematic oppoſition to miniſtry ſ 
the year 1784, at which period 
Burke moved a. repreſentation 


the crown, ſufficient alone to mall 


wo 


equally lead him to the diſpoſitio 1 | 
ſo much more congenial to his nn 


, me of any other man. This 
— 3 connatied with the prin- 
Els of the Whig. party, whoſe 
rofefſion it was to aſſert the doc- 
— of the revolution in 1688 ; 
ind who ſaw, in the commencement 
of the preſent reign, a diſpoſition 
to depart from the conduct, which 
had made the laſt two reigns ſo glo- 
ious, and to make more uſe of 
the prerogative. On this conſtitu- 
tonal point, he ſaid, it was that in 
1784 they were at iſſue; and the event 
of that conteſt diſplayed a power 
that demanded a reform. He drew 
kom thence another argument, that 
cur conſtitution is not perfect; and 
iin acknowledging the great fa- 
yours which he had received from 
Mr. Burke, during ſo many years of 
lis life, he concluded with a quota- 
ton, expreſſing how much keener 
b the anguiſh to be treated with 
ukindneſs by one who has obliged 
jou, than one whom you have ob- 
ed. 7% 
1 the courſe of this ſpeech, Mr, 
Fox appeared to conſider it as a 
lind of charge made upon him b 
Mr. Burke, that their intercourſe 
u much leſſened within the. laſt 
re years, But, in truth, the cir- 
unſtance was only mentioned by 
de latter incidentally, in PUNE 
& their habits of intimacy, whic 
le former had introduced into the 
tate, Mr. Fox explained, that it 
al happened from accident alone, 
* from any diminution of af- 


Mr. Burke now roſe again, with a 
mneſs which ſeemed the reſult 
much internal effort, and com- 
znted upon what had fallen from 
k. Fox, He began with remark- 
Y, that the tenderneſs which had 
n diſplayed in the beginning and 
«ion of that 


2 


gentleman's | 
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ſpeech, was quite obliterated b 
what had 5 in the middle 
part. He regretted, in a tone and 
manner of earneſtneſs and fervency, 
the. proceedings of that evening; 
which he feared might long be re- 
membered by their enemies to the 
prejudice of both, He was unfor- 
tunate to ſuffer the laſh of Mr. 
Fox; but he muſt encounter it; 

Under the maſk of kindneſs a new 
attack was made upon his character 
and conduct in the moſt hoſtile 
manner, and his very jeſts brought 
up in judgment againſt him. Mr. 
Burke confeſſed, that he did not think 
the careleſs expreſſions and playful 
triflings of his unguarded hours 
would have been recorded, muſtered 
up in the form of accuſations, and 
not only have had a ſetious meaning 
impoſed upon them, which they 
were never intended to bear, but 
one totally inconſiſtent with any 
fair and candid interpretation, 
Could his moſt invetefate enem 
have acted more unkindly towards 
him? The event of that night's 
debate, in which he had been inter- 
rupted without being ſuffered to ex- 
plain, in which he had been ac- 
cuſed without being heard in his de- 
fence, made him at a loſs to un- 
derſtand what was either party or 
friendſhip; :- 

His arguments had been miſre- 
preſented. _ He had never affirm- 
ed, that the Engliſh, like every 
other conſtitution, might not in 
ſome points be amended, He had 
never maintained, that to * e 
our own conſtitution, the beſt way 
was to abuſe all others. The ten- 
dency of all that had been ſaid; 
was to repreſent him as a wild in- 
conſiſtent man, only for attaching 
bad epithets to a bad ſubject. 

With the view of ſhewing his in- 

[7] 2 conſiſtene y, 
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conſiſtency, alluſions had been made 
to his conduct reſpecting his œco- 
nomical reform in 1780, the Ame- 
rican war, and the queſtions of 
1784; but none of theſe applied, 
If he thought, in 1780, that the in- 
fluence of the crown ought to be re- 
duced to a limited ſtandard, and 
with which Mr. Fox himſelf, at the 
time, ſeemed to be fatisfied, it did 
not follow - that the French were 
right in reducing it with them to 
nothing. He was favourable to the 
Americans, becauſe he ſuppoſed they 
were fighting not to acquire abſo- 
lute ſpeculative liberty, but to keep 
what they had under the Engliſh 
conſtitution; and as to his repre- 
{ſentation to the crown in 1784, he 
looked back to it with ſelf-gratifi- 
cation, ſtill thinking the ſame. Yet 
he knew not how to deviſe a legiſla- 
tive cure for the wound then inflicted, 
as it came from the people, who 
were induced to decide for the 
crown, againſt the independence of 
their own repreſentatives. 

The inconſiſtency of his book with 


his former writings and ſpeeches, had 


been inſinuated and aſſumed, but he 
challenged the proof by ſpecific in- 
ſtances; and he alſo aſſerted, that 
there was not one ſtep of his con- 
duct, nor one ſyllable of his book, 
contrary to the principles of thoſe 
men with whom our glorious revo- 
lution originated, and to whoſe prin- 
ciples, as a Whig, he declared an 
inviolable attachment. He was an 
old man, and ſeeing what was at- 
tempted to be Weed inſtead of 
the ancient temple of our conſtitu- 
tion, could weep over the founda- 
tion of the new. 

He again ſtated, ſtill more par- 
ticularly, the endeavours uſed in 
this country to ſupplant our own 
by the introduction of the new 
French conftitution; but he did not 


more on others through miſappre. 


believe Mr, Fox at preſent had that 
wiſh, and he did believe him to have 
delivered his opinions abſtraftedly 
from any reference to this country: 
yet their effect might be different 

on thoſe who heard them, and gil 


henſion or miſrepreſentations. 
He replied to the grounds on which 
Mr. Fox explained his panegytic. 
The leſſon to kings, he was affaid, 
would be of another kind. He hadi 
heard Mr. Fox own the king 0 4 
France to be the beſt intentioned of 
vereign in Europe. His good- natur 
and love of his people had ruinef 
him. He had conceded every thing 
till he was now in a jail. The e 
ample of the confuſions, on thi 
other hand, would have very li 
tle operation, when it was men 
tioned with tardy and qualified cen 
ſure, while the praiſes of the revl 
lution were trumpeted with the lou 
eſt blaſts through the nation. 
He obſerved, that Mr. Fox hink 
ſelf had termed the new Fren 
ſyſtem a moſt ſtupendous and g 
rious fabric of human integrillf 
He had really conceived, that 
right honourable gentleman poſt 
ed a better taſte in architect 
than to beſtow ſo magnificent 
epithet upon a building compa 
of untempered mortar. He ll 
ſidered it as the work of Goths WM 
Vandals, where every thing 
disjointed and inverted. 
As to the church in particul 
it had been ſaid, that the French 
aboliſhed all teſts, and given a q 
plete unequivocal toleration. 
far from it, Mr. Burke inſiſted 
they had eſtabliſhed the moſt 
bolical intolerance that ever e 
on the face of the earth, 
created a new teſt, not for the 
of ſecurity, but as the mean 
cruelty, oppreſſion, and injuſtiY . | 


bileral 
Mr. 
wy fo 
ſetift 
bat he 
0 kin 
Wt no 


d that order to afford an opportunity of 
have F epriving many thouſand individuals 
ed) of their bread. The clergy were 
try: ſorced to take this teſt, or ſterve; 
* | ind yet France was the country 


where there was ſaid to be no teſt at 
1! He drew a ſtriking picture of 
the perſecutions to which the reli- 
ious of both ſexes, and the pious 


pre. 
whicl 


511  { of the laity, were expoſed, 
To þ "0 :r0ghout France: and he particu- 
"ok I u inſtanced the unmanly and 


brutal ſeverity inflicted on the ſiſ- 
tzzhood of the charity of St. Laza- 
rut, an order of nuns, who from the 
force of pious zeal dedicated them- 
{ves to the molt irkſome of duties, 
tat of ſpending their lives in the 
drudgery of a loathſome hoſpital, 
Thoiz meritorious women were ſeiz- 
el, dragged out, ſtripped, publicly 


ned [ou 
nature 
ruin«a_ 
thing 
he e 
on tne 
ery 1118 | 
s mei 
ied cen 

e revs 


he lou their bread as they could, where it 


was 2 crime for any hoſpitable roof 


* « eker them; and all this was 
Fre for receiving the ſacrament from a. 

and ol pietwho had not taken the teſt !'— 
neg The aſſembly knew of this abomina- 
chat blety ranny, outraging at once piety, 

n poſi Garity, and decency, yet they had 
hitect dot puniſhed, nor even cenſured it. 
But the new conſtitution of 


ficentW : 
ace was ſaid to be an experi- 


Her nent, He thought, we had ſeen 
Joths enough of it to judge of its prac- 
ning bel effects. The new ſovereigns of 
az country, he greatly apprehend- 
artict cd, would proceed from tyranny to 
'rench tranny, from oppreſſion to oppreſ- 
en ae don, till the whole. ſyſtem - termi- 
ion. td in the complete ruin of that 
Gited erable and deluded people. 
moſt Mr. Burke again expreſſed his ſor- 
yer ex d tor the occurrences of that day; 
arth, #8 erf the good were to many, he {aid 
or thei Wt he would willingly take the evil 
meal” finſclf He fincerely hoped, 
njuſti N ut no member of that houſe would 


ſedurged, and turned adrift to get 
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ever barter the conſtitution of his 
country, that eternal jewel of 
his foul, for a wild and viſionary 
ſyſtem, which could only lead to 


confuſion and diſorder. 


Mr. P:tt, after having made ſome 
remarks upon the ſingular ſituation, 
in which the houſe then ſtood with 
reſpe& to the quetion before it; and 
having declared his own opinion to 
be, that Mr. Burke had not been, 
even in the firſt inſtance, at all out 
of order, ſuggeſted the propriety of 
withdrawing the motion which had 
been made, by lord Sheffield. 

Mr. Pitt conceived that the con- 
ſtitution could be in no immediate 
danger; but profeſſed, that if here- 
after there ſhould appear to be a 
more ſerious ground of apprehen- 
ſion, and that ground ſhould be 
diſtinctly ſtated by Mr. Burke, he 
ſhould be eager to give that gen- 
tleman his warmelt and molt effec. 
tual ſupport. He thought Mr, 
Burke entitled to the gratitude of 
his country for having on that day 
in ſo able and eloquent a manner ex- 
preſſed his ſenſe of the degree of 
danger which already exiſted ; and 
aſſured him, that he would himſelf 
moſt cordially co- operate with him 
in taking every poſſible means to 
preſerve what he eſteemed the moſt 
perfect conſti:ution in the world, and 
to deliver it down to poſterity as 
the beſt ſecurity for the proſperity, 
freedom, and happinels of the Britiſh 


people. 


The houſe adjourned to the 11th 
of May; on which day the clauſes 
of the bill were debated. Nothing 
very material occurred till the 
clauſe relating to the legiſlative 
couucil was read, when Mr. Fox 
roſe to object to it. He took this 
opportunity of entering into a de- 


claration. of his political opinions. 


[1] 3 There 
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There could be no good and com- 
plete ſyſtem of government, he ſaid, 
without a due mixture of monar- 
chy, ariftocracy, and democracy : 
and however unfavourably one gen- 
tleman might conftrue his ſenti- 
ments, yet he conſidered our own 
| ariſtocracy as the proper poiſe of 
the conſtitution, the balance that 
equalized and meliorated the powers 
of the two other extremes, and gave 
firmneſs and ſtability to the whole. 
' He nevertheleſs did not think it 
wiſe, in an infant government, 
where no previous materials of ſuch 
an ariſtocracy exiſted, to make that 
branch of the legiſlature hereditary. 
Property was and had ever been 
eſteemed to be the true foundation 
of ariſtocracy, and upon that he 
propoſed to build the ariſtocracy of 
Canada, ſince an act of parliament 
could not give nobility like an Eng- 
liſh peerage, He thought it beſt to 
make the council elective, with a 
higher qualification both for the 
electors and the elected, after the 
model of the American conſtitutions, 
where the three powers of monarchy, 
ariſtocracy, and democracy, were 
Judiciouſly blended, although under 
different names. He ſpoke at much 
length on theſe topics. 

'T his declaration ſeemed to give 
great ſatisfaction to the miniſter, 
who remarked, however, that a dif- 
ferent impreſſion reſpecting Mr. 
Fox's ſentiments had been made 
both in that houſe and abroad, by 
the debate of the former night. 
Believing him now to be truly ſin- 
cere, he congratulated himſelf, that 
he might expect to have, he might be 
ſure of having, the aid of ſuch elo- 
quence and talents to reſiſt any at- 
tempt at any time to impair or de- 


This ſeems to allude to the paragraph, which ſee in p. 2, of the“ Appeal.” 


ſtroy any part of that edifice, which 
for its beauty and perfection was th, 
admiration of the whole world, and 


the ineſtimable blefling of this couy. ſter, 
oy He ſpoke in the moſt — C 
terms of the 2 of ariſto. agre 
cracy in a mixed government; but ou 
combated the amendment lugpeſt. aril: 
ed by 1 Fox. | the 
r. Burke deſired the protect bec: 

of the houſe to the . in the 
which he ſtood. He found, thats gon 
ſentence of baniſhment from his any 
arty had been Nr againſt Af 
im. The houſe he hoped would ctt 
not conſider him as a bad man, al- per 
though he had been baniſhed by ary 
one party, and was too old to ſeek ec 
another. Being thus, without any ſto 
juſt cauſe, ſeparated from his former - 
friends, he confeſſed that he ſeverely mo 
felt his loſs ; but that, what he felt th 
like a man, he would bear like a " 
man. He truſted at Ilcaſt, that he th 
mould meet a fair and open hoſti- | 
lity, to which he would oppoſe him- h 
ſelf with manly firmneſs, fer the very on 
ſhort period that he ſhould continue d 
a member of that houſe. 6 
He then once more aſſerted the pu- f 


rity of his motives; and complained 
of the imputations thrown upon his 
conduct. And as to the charge of 
abuſing republics, in order to re- 
commend monarchy, he affirmed ! 
that he had never abuſed any re- 
public, ancient or modern, but he had 
not termed France a republic: no, W 
it was an anomaly in government; 
he knew not by what name to call 
it, nor in what language to deſcribe W 
it. It was a compound (and he re- 

cited the verſes from Milton) of the WM 
ſublimely obſcure and tremendous WM 
figure of Death, having the likeneſs W 
of a kingly crown upon the feeming 


head, 


bead, with the cry of hell-hounds, 
that bark unceaſingly round the 
wait of Sin. It was a ſhapeleſs mon- 
ter, horn of Hell and Chaos, 
On the ſubject of the clauſe, he 
agreed with the miniſter, In a 
monarchy, he contended, that the 
arilocracy muſt ever be nearer to 
the crown than to the democracy, 
becauſe it originated in the crown as 
the fountain of honour ; but in thoſe 
governments which partook not of 
any thing monarchical, the ariſto- 
cracy there neceſſarily ſprang out 
cf the democracy, He denied pro- 
perty to be the ſole foundation of 
ariſtocracy. He pointedly condemn- 
cd a cloſe, and praiſed an open, ari- 
tocracy. The power of rewarding 
virtue and talents by @ peerage, he 
conſidered as a royal prerogative of 
the moſt beneficial kind. He en- 
tered into an accurate analyſis of 
the houſe of lords; and finally ob- 
jetted to the council propoſed by 
Mr. Fox, which he thought in fact 
to be of a democratical conſtitution. 
Neither did he find any recommen- 
dation of it from experience; and in 
proof of this, he went at length into 
the conſtitutions of the American 
colonies before their independence, 
lie wing that all equally rebelled. 
He aſterwards recurred to his own 
ſituation; and defining with much 


tion and a party, declared, that he 
might be of a faction, but could not 
te of a party with thoſe who conti- 
rued to reprobate the principles of 
his book. Then, having touched on 
ſome other points perſonal to him- 
(c!t,he cloſed his ſpeech by obſerving, 
at at a time when open and avow- 
ed attempts were made to Circu- 
late pamphlets and difſeminate doc: 
tines ſubverſive of the preroga- 
wc, and conſequently dangerous 


nicety the diſtinction between a fac- 
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to the conſtitution, it was unwar- 


rantable for any good ſubject to 
be day after day holding out a parade 
of democracy, in order to ſet the 
unthiaking many raging againſt 
the crown. He conceived that there 
then exiſted a run againſt mo- 
narchy ; but this had been raſhly 
repreſented as the mere idle coinage 
of his own brain ; he truſted how- 
ever, that the houſe would not reſt 
too ſecurely upon ſuch a repreſen- 
tation, but take care in time to 
guard againſt the impending dan- 
ger. In ſaying what he had upon 
the ſubject, he was conſcious that 
he had done his duty; and hoped 
that he had in ſome meaſureaverted, 
what might otherwiſe have effected 
the downfal of our juſtly-boaſted 
conſtitution—ſupported by ſuch re- 
flections, he was not deprived of 
conſolation, although excluded from 
his party; a gloomy ſolitude might 
reign around him, but all was un- 
clouded ſunſhine within. 

Mr. Fox again roſe, and began 
by ſaying, that he had before been 
careful not to intermix any remarks 
on French affairs; but his opinions 
remained unaltered, Among other 
things, he declared, that he thought 
the conſtitution was more liable to 
be ruined bygan increaſe of the 
power of the crown, than by an in- 
creaſe of the power of the people. 
As to Mr. Burke's obſervation of his 
being excluded from the party, Mr. 
Fox aſſerted, that, if that gentleman 
was ſo excluded, it was his own 
choice; for that if he would repent, 
he might be aſſured that his friends 
would ęver be ready to receive him, 
to reſpe and love him. He ne- 
vertheleſs at the ſame time inſinu- 
ated that Mr. Burke had miſuſed 
the functions and privileges of the 
houſe, by holding long diſcourſes, 
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perſonal to himſelf, and relative to 
1maginary plots which had no foun- 
dation in fa&, and by thus prevent- 
ing a committee from doing its 
duty in examining the clauſes of an 
important bill, He hinted likewiſe 
that the right honourable gentle- 
man's vanity miſled him, when he 
ſuppoſed that the diſcuſſion of per- 
ſonal topics in that houſe would 
have the leaſt influence on public 
Opinion. 

Mr. Burke, in reply, did not take 
any notice of theſe freſh attacks up- 
on him, of being repreſented as a 
vain man, a troubleſome member of 
the houſe, and a dreamer of viſionary 
dangers; but ſimply remarked, that 
having paſſed his youth without en- 
countering any party diſgrace, he 
had been ſo unfortunate indeed as 
to incur it in his age ; nevertheleſs 
he wiſhed it to be underſtood, - that 
he ſolicited not the friendſhip of any 
man, or of any party in that houſe, 
If he conſented to accept the return 
of old friendſhip from thoſe with 
whom he had aQed till now, he 
would -njoy it from their eſteem, not 
from thcir weakneſs; from their 
Juſtice, not flom their humanity, 
It was propoſed to him to repent, 
as the condition of being again re- 
ſpeed and loved; but he would 
never, with contrition and peni- 
tence, court a reconciliation to which, 
as a preliniinary, he muſt make a 
ſacrifice of thoſe principles of the 
conſtitution, in which he had been 
educated, and which through life he 
had approved, admired, and defend- 
ed. 7 | 

Thus ended a friendſhip which 
had laſted for more than the fourth 
part of a century, between two men, 
of whom poſteiity will only doubt 
which to place higheſt among the 
molt ſplendid examples of human 
talents. We could have wiſhed, 


had it been poſſible, to have given 
the ſeveral ſpeeches at full length; 
but it is hoped that the general 
ca?! and complexion of the diſpute 
have been preſerved with fidelity. 
To that end all the accounts which 
could be obtained have been com- 
pared, and all again tried by the teſt 
of Mr. Burke's * Appeal,” which 
contains much of the ſubſtance of 
theſe debates, and ſtands yet uncon- 
tradicted in point of fact; and with 
reluctance it muſt be added, that 
ſome of the reports, commonly eſ- 
teemed of good authority, required 
the caution of ſuch a check in every 
pirt. Neither has diligence been 
{pared (it may be thought perhaps 
that too much has rather been uſed) 
in bringing together every thing 
which could tend to illuſtrate the 
immediate riſe and progreſs of this 
diſſenfion, previous to the re-com- 
mitment of the Quebec bill. The 
ſubze& ſeemed to demand it. It 
was due in jultice to an individual, 
who has been ſometimes charged 
with a deſign to injure his friend, 

and ſometimes repreſented” as led 
aſtray by a blind intemperance ; but 
who has himſelf conſtantly aſſerted, WM 
that he was diſcharging, under a ſe. W 
vere affliction of body and mind, W 
a neceſſary duty to his country, Wl 
paramount to all conſiderations of 
private friendſhip, by giving an 
early warning of a public danger, the 
origin of which, a ſecret committee 
of the houſe of commons has ſince Wl 
referred to this very point of time. 
It was alſo due to the public. For ; 
the reception which Mr. Burke's W 
opinions have found on the aftairs Wl 
of France, and their connection with 

this kingdom, has given the Whole 
nation an intereſt in his credit, and 
the purity of his motives in this re 
ſpect. That they were pure, the 


* * 4 . 
ernal evidence of the whole tran 
MILE action, 
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ation, fairly reviewed, and the teſ- 
moby of the miniſter to a part 
within his knowledge, appear to 
etablih beyond a doubt. 


ven 
th; 


eral 


"g On the other hand, tho? thechar e 
ck againſt his conſiſtency, brought by 


om- 
teſt 
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with 
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 el- 


Mr. Fox, was wholly 1 ang both 
45 to the queſtion of order, or the 
merits of the F rench reyolution, 
and was a clear and direct perſonal 
zack upon him, we do not think 
that it aroſe from a want of friend- 
ſhip; for we believe the profeſſions 
of Mr. Fox to have been affec- 


ired tonately lincere. Neither do we 
very win that it was an ebullition of 
deen that temper in Mr. Fox, which te 
haps himſelf confeſſed to be warm; for it 
ſed) was ſo circumitantial, and deſcend- 
hing el to ſuch minute points of con- 


iderable antiquity, as to carry with 
| every appearance of having been 
com- premeditated. It ſeems to have 
The been extorted from him againſt all 
e tie feelings of his heart, by the 
dual, exigency of his ſituation. He pro- 
rged bibly feared leſt the ſchiſm, which 
end, yi now aQually begun, might 
led fread farther, He withed there- 
but fire to erect the barrier of ſuppoſed 


the 
this 


rted, wnlticacy to ſtop the ſeceſſion of 
a ſe- ders, and to ſtrengthen it by the 
aind, error of puniſhment to all who 


ould paſs it. He endeavoured to 
clabluh a bond of indiſſoluble union 
gainft the miniſtry of Mr. Pitt, on 


ntry, 
1s of 


an 


„the ne principle of the conteſt in 
iittee 784, and to ſet that above all other 
ſince punciples. This policy, however, 
time, las been ineffectual. A ſeparation 


hllowed, where Mr. Burke had 
made a crack. But in truth the 


For 
rke's Wl 


Fairs tal cauſe of diſunion is not to be 
with vund in any occurrence of this ſeſ- 
hole Wn, nor even in the affairs of 
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France; theſe were only occaſions, 
which forced into notice a diviſion 
before exiſting, and ariſing from a 
real difference of principle. The 
« political friends, with whom Mr. 
« Burke ſet out in life,” as he ſaid 
in the laſt debate, „were moſt of 
« them gone where he mult ſoon 
« follow, and another party had 
ce ſucceeded them, with whom he 
e had acted,” Mr. Burke, and the 
few who remained with him, ſo far 
from being inconſiſtent, adhered ri- 
gidly to their old principles, and ap- 
plied them to the French revolution, 
while their new aſſociates, now form- 
ing a majority of the party under 
Mr. Fox, floated down the current 
of the popular tide. This is the clue 
to he ſeparation very candidly and 
truly given by a writer full of acri- 
mony againit Mr. Burke, and a 
profeſſed champion on the other 
izle, He deſcribes the judgment of 
Mr. Burke on French affairs, as fet- 
tered by ſyſtem *, « The oracle of a 
great ariltocracy,” ſays he, & it had 
« been neceſſary for you to form a. 
creed; and you had neglected the 
« progrets of the human mind ſub- 
« ſequent to its adoption :”” while 
he tells us that Mr. Fox, on the other 


hand, came to the ſubject « un- 


« ſhackled by the chains of ſyſtem, 
« at liberty to remark and follow 
the progrels of opinion, and me- 
« riting the ſingular praiſe of being 
cc more near the level of his age 
« than any profefjed' flate/man in 
« Europe.” "The hiſtory of this 
progreſs of opinion in the party 
would be curious and inſtructive 
but we mult purſue our narrative of 
the proczedings in parliament. 


Parallel between the Conduct of Mr. Burke and that of Mr, Fox, p. 8. 
F Thoughts on the Cauſes of the preſent Diſcontents, 2770, 
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CHAP. VII. 


Queſtion as to the rights of juries in caſes of libel, a diſputed point » long 


flanding. Warmly agitated in the year 1771, Bill then moved by M; 
Dowdefwell ; drawn by Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox now takes up the fue. 


He moves for a grand committee on courts of Juſtice. Mr. Erſtine 2 
conds the motion. At the ſuggeſtion of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox withdraws. bis 
motion, and obtains leave to bring in a bill for the removal of all doubts re. 
Spetiing the rights and functiomt of jury. Firſt reading of the bill, It 
preamble rejected at the fecond ret: ing. The conſideration of the bill in the 
houſe of lords poſtponed on the motion of the lord chancellor. Finance com- 
mittee. Budget. Mr. Sheridan moves forty reſolutions relative to the pub- 
lic income and expenditure in a commitice of the evhole houſe. Report of the 
commiltee. India budget. Sir Gilbert Elliot moves for a repeal of the te 
att, in favour of the church of Scotland. Royal burghs of Scotland. Sierra 
Leona bill. King's ſpeech. Proregation of parliament. 


the very next buſineſs that occupied 
the attention of the houſe, he was 


N the laſt chapter, we ſaw that 
J Mr. Fox, while charging Mr. 


urke with inconſiſtency, alluded 
to their former difference of opinion 
on the rights of juries: but by a 


to build no little ſhare of his own 
glory on his own inconſiſtency re- 
lative to this ſubject. He was him- | 


ſingular coincidence of events, in ſelf to bring forward a bill“ very 


ſimilar 


* That our readers may the better compare the two bills, we ſhall give them 
here in oppoſite columns. The former is taken from one of the daily apers 
of January the 18th, 1771, and is alſo to be found in the Appendix to the Life of 
Lord Chatham; the latter is tranſcribed from the ſtatute-book, as it ultimately 


paſſed the following year. 


Jury Bill of 1771. 


I. Whereas doubts and controverſies 
have ariſen, concerning the right of ju- 
rors to try the whole matter charged in 
indictments and informations for ſedi- 
tious and other libels; for ſettling and 
clearing the ſame in time to come, be 
it enacted, & c. that from and after, &c. 
the jurors who ſhall be duly impanelled 
and ſworn to try the iſſue between the 
king and the defendant, upon any in- 
di&ment or information for a ſeditious 
libel, or a libel under any other deno- 
mination or deſcription, ſhall, to all in- 
tents and purpoſes, be held and reputed, in 
tave and in right, competent to try every 
part 


Jury Bill of 7791. 


I. Whereas doubts have ariſen, whe- 
ther, on the trial of an indiftment or 
information for the N publiſh- | 
ing any libel, where an iſſue or iſſues 
are joined between the king and the 
defendant or defendants on the plea of 
not guilty pleaded, it be competent tou 
the jury impanelled to try the ſame to 
give their verdict upon the whole matter 3 
in iſſue; be it therefore declared and 
enacted by the king's molt excellen A 
majeſty, by and with the advice an 
conſent of the lords ſpiritual and tema 

ral, and commons, in this preſent pat 
— aſſembled, and by the author 


qmilar to that on which he had 
many years before oppoſed his late 


. d. 
255 rights of juries, in caſes of 


libel, to try the whole iſſue, was a 
175 exeltion of long ſtanding. The 
line ; doctrine which prevailed in our 
2 k courts of juſtice had certainly taken 


root there long before the time of 
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lord Mansfield. But while he pre- 
ſided in the king's bench, the trial 
of Mr. Almon, for the re-publica- 
tion of Junius's Letter to the King, 
happening in a juncture of public 
ferment, gave riſe to ſeveral warm 
debates in both houſes of parlia- 
ment; lord Camden, in the upper, 
and ſerjeant Glynn and Mr. Dun- 


—— 


jury Bill of 1777, ( continued.) 


in the of the matter laid or charged in the 

com- aig indictment or information, compre- 
pub. bending the criminal intention of the 
of the defendant, and evil tendency of the libel 
be tef charged, as well as the mere fact of the 


blication thereof; and the applica- 
tion by innuendo of blanks, initial let- 
ters, pictures, and other devices, any 
law or uſage to the contrary notwith- 


landing. 


II. Provided that nothing in the act 


he conſtrued to prevent or reſtrain the 


re them judges or juſtices, before whom ſuch 
papers ſues ſhall be tried, from inſtructing 
Life of the jurors concerning the law upon the 


matter ſo in iſſue, as fully as may be 
done in other miſdemeanors, where the 
urors do and ought to try the whole 
matter ; nor to reſtrain the jurors from 
finding the matter ſpecial, if the law to 
len ſhall ſeem difficult and doubtful, 


petent to 
ſame toll 


Wy 1" contained ſhall be conſtrued to take 
le matter 


from the defendant, after verdi& found, 


ared and tc tight of laying ſuch evidence before 
exgellenſ tiecourt in which ſuch verdi& was found, 
vice aa way tend to mitigation or extenua- 
and tem tin of his ſaid offence, as has been 
elent pr lull; practiſed before this act. 


authority 


III. Provided alſo, that nothing here - 


DAM 


Jury Bill of x791, (continued. 


of the ſame, that on every ſuch trial, 
the jury ſworn to try the iſfve may give 
a general verdict of guilty or not 
guilty, upon the whole matter put in 
iſſue upon ſuch indictment or informa- 
tion, and ſhall not be required or di- 
reed, by the court or judge before 
whom ſuch indictment or information 
ſhall be tried, to find the defendant or 
defendants guilty, merely on the proof 
of the publication by ſuch defendant or 
defendants of the paper charged to be 
a libel, and of the ſenſe aſcribed to the 
ſame on ſuch indictment or informa- 
tion, 


IT. Provided always, that on every 
ſuch trial the court or judge, before 
whom ſuch indictment or information 
ſhall be tried, ſhall, according to their 
or his diſcretion, give their or his opi- 
nion and directions to the jury on the 
matter in iſſue between tte king and 
the defendant or defendants, in like 
manner as in other crim:nal caſes, 

III. Provided alſo, that nothing 
herein contained fhall extend, or be 
conſtrued to extend, to prevent the 
jury from finding a ſpecial verdict in 
their diſcretion, as in other criminal 
caſes, 


IV. Provided alſo, that in caſe the 
jury ſhall find the defendant or defend. 
ants guilty, it ſhall and may be lawful 
for the ſaid defendant or defendants to 
move in arreſt of judgment on ſuch 


ground, and in ſuch manner, as by _ 


law he or they might have done before 
the paſſing of this act, any thing herein 
contained to the contrary notwithe 
ſtanding, | 


ning 
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ring in the lower houſe, particula.*, 
diſtinguiſhing themſelves on the po- 
pular fide. At length, Mr. Dowdel- 
well, who led the friends of the 
marquis of Rockingham in the 
houſe of commons, moved for leave 
to bring in a bill for ſettling doubts 
in this reſpect. The bill was ac- 
tually drawn by Mr. Burke. But it 
was ſtrongly attacked in the news- 
papers by an anonymous writer, 
ſuppoſed to be Mr. Horne Tooke; 
it received but a hollow ſupport 
from the friends of lord Shelburno, 
and the leave to introduce it was 
directly oppoſed by the party of Mr, 
George Grenville. Mr. Dowdef- 
well's motion was in conſequence 
loſt. Mr. Fox, in theſe diſcuſſions, 
took part with the majority. What 
he ſaid has not been preſerved, but 
ſome veſtiges of one of his ſpeeches 
appear in an anſwer of Mr. Burke. 
There is a ſort of underſtood rule 
in parliament, that when a member 
has once been in poſſeſſion of any 
queſtion, it 15 not to be taken up 
by any other member, unleſs the 
original mover conſents or declares 
that he does not intend to renew it. 
But a filence of twenty years might 
erhaps be conſidered as a virtual 
dereliction. However it happened, 
Mr. Fox, it is ſaid, did not conſult 
with Mr. Burke on this occaſion, 
though he mentioned his purpoſe of 
agitating the ſubject ſo early as Fe- 
bruary, tho months prior to any 
ſymptom of a public breach be- 
tween kim and his friend. 
On the 20th of May, he moved 
ſor a grand committee on courts 
of juſtice. He entered into a long 


and a gumentative ſpeech on the 
dectrine of tibels, in which he con- 
tended, that the jury ought rot 
only to find the publication, and the 
jaguendos, but to decide upon the 


intention; that they were judge: 2, 
well of law as of fact. 

From libels he adverted to the 
proceedings of the court of kins', 
bench in caſes of quo warrants... 
He thought, that there ought to be 
a ſtatute regulating the conduct of 
that court with regard to the grant. 
ing of informations, and enahlins 
it to give double colts in caſes of 


fr:volous applications, 


Mr. Erſkine, who ſeconded the 
motion, ſupported it with much elo- 
quence and ability. To diminih 
the privileges of juries, was in his 
idea to throw away the only ſecurity 
which the people poſſeſſed againſt 
the overwhelming prerogatives of 
the crown. In civil cales, he re- 
marked, it was the undoubted pro- 
vince of the judge to decide upon 
the queſtion of law, matters of pro- 
perty being too intricate for the 
deciſion of a jury ; but this rule 
* never to obtain in criminal 
caſes, where the guilt, conſiſting in 
the intention, ſeemed a point pecu- 
liarly adapted to the conſideration 
of a jury, and could only be pro- 
perly aſcertained by their verdict. 

The attorney general coincided 
in opinion with Mr. Fox. He ne- 
vertheleſs exculpated the judges 
from the charge of having acted F 
with impropriety in countenancing F 
a contrary doctrine, conceiving that 
they were in ſome degree bound to 
follow the uninterrupted courſe of 
precedents, and to be determined 
by what had been the uniform pric- I 
tice of their predeceſſors, 7 

Mr. Pitt ſupported the ſame ar- 
gument. He declared, that, al- 
though he ſhould with great dif- 
dence ſet up his own opinion again' W 
the eſtabliſhed practice of the judges, W 
yet he could not but confeſs that it 
went directly againſt that 2 N 9 

| . I 


far he ſaw no reaſon why, on the 
trial of a crime, the Whole conſide- 
ration of the caſe might not preciſe- 
ly go to the unfettered judgment 
of twelve men, who were {worn to 
o.— we their verdict honeſtly and con- 
to be feientioully. He objected however 
act of to the going into a committee; but 
rant- commended the plan of ſettling 
bling tie whole buſineſs by a ſhort ſepa- 
les of rate bill. | 

Mr. Fox adopted the ſuggeſtion 


ges 24 


> the 
ing's 


d the of Mr. Pitt, and withdrawing his 
n elo- former motion, moved “ For leave 
ninih | to bring in a bill to remove all 


doubts reſpecting the rights and 
ſanctions of juries in trial of crimi- 
nal cauſes.” He alſo moved “ For 
leave to bring in a bill to explain 
and amend the act of the gth year of 
queen Anne, chap. 20, relative to 
quo warranto,” Both motions paſ- 
ſed unanimouſly. | 

The bill was read a firſt time on 
the 25th of May, when Mr, Mit- 
ford and the ſolicitor general ex- 
prefled a with, that ſo important 
a bill might not be hurried through 
the houſe. 


in his 
-urity 
gainſt 
es of 
je re- 
pro- 
upon 
f pro- 
r the 
rule 
minal 
ng in 
pecu- 


ration 

> pro- Mr. Erſkine argued for the neceſ- 
dict. ſity of a parliamentary interference 
xcided in the preſent inſtance ; obſerving, 


that when a practice erroneous 1n 
ts principle had long obtained, as 
in the caſe under conſideration, it 
was not by the authority of a judge, 


le ne- 
judges 


acted N 


ancing | 
g that Y but of the legiſlature, that it ought to 
and to be corrected, 


On the ſccond reading of the bill, 
May 31ſt, objections were made to 
the preamble, which ſtated, * that 
in all criminal proſecutions by in- 
dictment or information, the jury 
bare always had, and by the law of 
England were intended to have, a 
juriſdiction over the whole matter in 
ulve,” After ſome debate, the 
nole paragraph was omitted, upon 


rſe of 
mincd BY 
prac- 3 


me ar- 
it, al- 4 
t di- 
againk I 
udges, “ 
that it 
actice; 

for 2 | 
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the ground, that it was beſt toavoid 
any genefal propoſition in the pre- 
amble, which was rot neceſſary to 
introduce the enactment of the bill. 

It was debated in the houſe of 
lords, on the 8th of June, when the 
chancellor oppoled its farther pro- 
greſs in that ſeſſion. His lordſhip 
laid, that although its principle 
met with the concurrence of all thoſe 
noble and learned friends, with 
whom he had converſed on the ſub- 
ject, yet in conſideration of the ad- 
vanced ſtate of the ſeſſion, and the 
importance of the bill, he ſhould 
move, © That inſtead of being read 
a ſecond time on that day, it ſhould 
be read a ſecond time that day 
month.” 

Lord Camden declared himſelf 
a friend to the bill, not becauſe it 
tended to alter-the law of the land, 
but becauſe it eſtabliſhed it. He 
contended, that the jury already 
did poſſeſs, and always had poſleſied, 
a legal right to form their verdict 
on the whole caſe, law, fact, and in- 
tention, how much ſo ever this right 
might have been diſcountenauced by 
the judges. 

Lord Loughborough purſued a 
ſimilar line of argument. He con- 
ſidered the bill as a declaratory bill, 
the object of which was, not to 
make that law, which was previouſly 
ſuppoſed to be of a different de- 
ſeription, but to declare and explain, 
what was underſtood to be at that 
inſtant the exiſting law of the land. 
The bill, he ſaid, was agreeable to 
the direction, which as a judge he 
had himſelf always given in caſes 
of libels. He wiſhed therefore to 


be ranked among its warmeſt advo- 


cates ; nevertheleſs, ſince they were 
arrived at a period of the ſeſſion, 
when it was impoſſible for them to 
proceed with it conſiſtently with the 

| reſpect 
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reſpect which was due to them- 
ſelves, to the ſubje& itſelf, to the 
rights and to the tranquillity of 
England, he concurred in the pru- 
dent propoſal of deferring it. 

Lord Grenville ſupported the 
ſame fide of the queſtion. He 
thought that it would be unwiſe and 
indecorous for their lordſhips to 
proceed in ſuch a bill without the 
aſſiſtance of the judges, from whom 
a declaration of what was under- 
ſtood to be the exiſting law upon 
the ſubject would come with more 
weight and authority, than from any 
other quarter, 

The marquis of Lanſdowne ſpoke 
much in favour of the liberty of the 
preſs; but againſt its licentiouſ- 
neſs, He paid ſome very high com- 
pliments to the diſtinguiſhed abili- 
ties, profound knowledge, and in- 
flexible integrity, of the judges.— 
His lordſhip profeſſed himſelf to be 
a zealous friend to the bill; and ar- 
gued againſt the propoſed delay. 

The lord chancellor's motion was 
carried, and the bill of courſe poſt- 
poned. 

A committee was appointed, on 
the 8th of April, upon the motion of 
the Chancellor of the exchequer, to 
enquire into the ſtate of the public 
income and expenditure *. The 
report of this committee, and at the 
ſame time the ſeveral accounts re- 
lative to the public income and ex- 
penditure, were referred to the con- 
ſideration of a committee of ways 
and means, on the 18th of May. 

Mr. Pitt ſaid, that he ſhould lay 
before the committee, as ſhortly and 
diſtinctly as poſſible, the articles of 
expenditure, and of ways and means, 
of the year. He thought it how- 
ever proper to ſeparate from them 
_ thoſe articles, which had been al- 


® See State Papers, p. 200 “. 


ready provided for in the 
budget, and which amounted tot, 
ſim of 3,133,000, 


EXPENDITURE. 

| . 
7 2,131,000 
1853000 


Navy — — 
Army - - 
Ordnance - - 
Deficiency of land and N 
malt tax - 4 


00, 
Deficiency of grants 28 


207,000 


Miſcellaneous ſervices 694,000 
— 
Sum total of the ſupplies 5,28, 000 


wy hd! 
WAYS AND MEANS, 
Land and malt tax 2,7 50,000 
Surplus of laſt year 303221 
Lottery — — — 306, 250 
Surplus of the permanent 
taxes,after having de- 
ducted the intereſt and 
charges of the public 
debts. civil liſt, &c. 
Outſtanding balance of 
accounts - - 
Probable increaſe of re- 
ceipts on tobacco, 
land-tax arrears, and 


hemp duty 


2,110,000 


1 54,000 


I 20,008 


$27 43-471 

Dedu three-quarters of ; 
a year's annuity, due 
to the duke of Clarence 9, ooo 


Sum total of ways and | 
means = (5300 


— — — — 


Mr. Pitt remarked, that the ways 
and means exceeded the ſupplies by 
a few thouſand pounds only. He 
did not think it neceſſary to detain 
the committee by entering into a 
diſcuſſion of the ſtate of the finances, 
particularly when he conſidered the 


ven 


able and accurate re 

hich they had received . the 
fnancecommittee. 

Mr. Sheridan admitted that the 
day was at laſt arrived, when he 
could agree with Mr. Pitt, that the 
rt of the committee of finance 
was as fair a report as could be ex- 
ged. There were nevertheleſs 
certain omiſſions on both fides the 


20,000 account, which would not have hap- 
27,000 ned, had he himſelf been a mem- 
34-000 fe of the committee. It was not 
— however his intention to diſcuſs the 
28,000 report at that time; but he would 


ſoon name a particular day for the 
purpoſe. 

On the 3d of June the houſe re- 
ſolved itſelf into a committee on the 
report of the ſelect committee ap- 
pointed to examine the ſeveral pa- 
pers relative to the public income 
and expenditure, when Mr. Sheri- 
dan brought forward ſome reſolu- 
tions on the ſubject of the finances, 
of which he had given a previous 
notice. In the commencement of 
his ſpeech he ſeverely cenſured the 
general inattention of the houſe to 
al revenue concerns. It was not, 
he remarked, a little extraordinary, 
when a ſelect committee, which had 
deen appointed to examine and re- 
viſe the report of the committee of 
1786, had made an eftimate of the 
probable expence of the future peace 
eltabliſhment, exceeding the eſti- 
mate of the committee of 1786 by 
half a million, that the houſe ſhould 
have received that eſtimate with- 
out aſking a fingle queſtion reſpect- 
ing the cauſe of the increaſe. 
then drew a compariſon between the 


9,000 


34,471 


— _— 


1e ways 
hes by 


y. Bs report of 1 1 
786 and that of 1791,1n 
| gets e ſhew, that the expenditure 


into 2 
nances, 


red the 


had exceeded the revenue. 
men read the following reſolutions, 


very 


He 


He 
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which he ſubmitted to the confider- 
ation of the committee : 

1. Reſolved, That it appears, that 
the ſelect committee of 1786 pro- 
ceeded upon a ſuppoſition, that the 
annual and permanent taxes then 
ſubſiſting were likely to produce an- 
nually the ſum of 15,397,471 l. 

2. That the ſelect committee of 
1786 ſtate, that a farther conſider- 
able increaſe in the then ſubſiſting 
taxes beyond their eſtimate might 
be expected, if the due collection 
thereof could be ſecured by mea- 
ſures adequate to the purpoſe, and 


ſuch as would probably afford an 


ample proviſion for any deficiencie- 
which might at any time be found 
in certain extraordinary reſources, 
before enumerated by the ſelect com- 
mittee. 

. That it appears, by the report 
of 85 ſelect 2 * * 
the produce of the ſaid taxes, from 
the 5th January 1786 to the 5th 
January 1787, amounted only to 
the ſum of 14,405, 702 l. being 
991,769 1. leſs than the ſum eſti- 
mated; 

That the produce of the ſaid 
taxes, upon an average of the firſt 
two years (viz. 1786 and 1787) 
amounted only to 14,864, 834 1. be- 
ing 532,637 1. leſs than the ſum eſti- 
mated ; 

That the produce of the ſaid 
taxes, upon an average of the firſt 
three years (viz. 1786, 1787, and 
1788) amounted only to 15,037,2631, 
being 360,208 I. leſs than the com- 
mittee eſtimated ; 

That the produce of the ſaid 
taxes, upon an average of the firſt 
four years (viz. 1786, 1787, 1788, 
and 1789) amounted only to 
15,222,7081. being 174,7631, leſs 
than the committee eſtimated ; 


7 


% 
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And that the produce of the 
ſaid taxes, upon an average of five 
years (v1z. 1786, 1787, 1788, 1789, 
and 1790) has amounted to 
15,448,479 1. leaving an exceeding 
of 51,008 l. beyond the eſtimate of 
the ſaid ſelect committee. 

4. That in this calculation the ſe- 
lect committee of 1791 have not 
adverted to all the additional impo- 
fitions,which ought to have been de- 
ducted from their eſtimate, 

5. That the total net produce of 
the public income, upon an average 
of the laſt five years (viz. from 6th 
January 1786 to 5th January 1791, 
both inclufive) has amounted an- 
nually, including a fifty- third week - 
ly payment, to a ſum not exceeding 
the ſum of 15,618,775 l. 

6. That the average expendi- 
ture during the ſame period, includ- 
ing the ſums paid to the American 
loyaliſts, and on account of other 
temporary miſcellaneous ſervices, 
and the ſums iſſued to the commiſ- 
fioners for diſcharging the national 
debt; and adding the eflimated ex- 
pence of the militia for the years 
1789 and 1790; but excluſive of 
the expence of the armament. in 
1790, and of any addition to the 
navy debt fince 1786; has amounted 
annually to aſum exceeding the ſum 
of 16,855,1cg 1. 

7. That the average exceſs of 
expenditure beyond the average 
income, during the above period, 
has amounted annually to a ſum ex- 
ceeding 1,236,334. 

8. That tue total net produce of 
the public income, upon an average 
of the laſt three years (viz. from 6th 
org 1788, to 5th January 1791, 

oth incluſive) has amounted an- 

nually, including a fifty-third week- 
ly payment, 
16,030, 2 861. 


to the ſum of 


9. That the average expendt. 
ture during the ſame ts. 5 
cluding the ſums paid to the Ame. 
rican loyaliſts, and on account 
of other temporary miſcellane. 
ous ſervices, and the ſums iſſued 
to the commiſſioners for diſcharging 
the national «debt; and adding the 
eſtimated expence of the militia, for 
the years 1789 and 1790; bat ex. 
cluſive of the expence of the arma. 
ment 1n 1790, and of any addition 
to the navy debt fince 1786; has 
amounted annually to a ſum ex. 
ceeding 16,978,073 l. 

10. That the average exceſs of 
expenditure, beyond the average 
income, during the above period, 
has amounted annually to 947,871 

11. That the expence of the ar. 
mament in the year 1790, ſeparate. 
ly provided for, and not included 
in the above accounts, has amounted 
to a ſum exceeding three millions, 

12. That it appears that the ad- 
dition to the navy debt, fince 318 
December 1785, is eſtimated by the 
ſele& commirtee at 457,9501. and 
that, by an account delivered to the 
houſe ſince the report of the com- 
mittee, this debt appears to have 
been farther increaſed, 

13. That the total amount of 
the exceeding of expenditure in 
the five years before ſtated, exclu- 
five of this addition to the navy 
debt, and of the expence of the ar- 
mamentin 1790, amounts to the ſum 
of 6,181,6701. | 

14. That the extraordinary TeX 
ſources, by which this deficienc 
has been ſupplied during the abovg 
period, have amounted to the ſum 08 
6,191,105 J. and have ariſen l 
the tollowing articles; viz. 
From reſpited duties paid 

in by the Eaſt India 

company 


i 


* 


end]. From arrears of land-tax . 

„ in, granted prior to 1786 131,467 
Ame. Ditto malt . 

count From ſums remaining in 

lane. the Exchequer on 5th _ 

iſſued January 1786 = 1,172,119 
rging fromimpreſt monies,and 

g the monies repai - 820, 165 

a, for From money repaid on 

It ex. account of advance for 

arma- foreign ſecret ſervice 34,000 
dition From fale of French 

5 hay prizes — 3,000 


n ex. From army ſavings and 


Chelſea penſioners - 1,091,147 


eſs of From profit on the an- 

verage nual lottery - 1,212,692 
period, Raiſed by way of ton- 

1,787, tine - — 1,002,140 
the ar. Ditto by granting ſhort 

parate- annuities - = 187,000 
cluded — 
ounted L-6,191,105 


lions. 


the ad- 15. That from the nature of the 
ce 318 articles which have compoſed theſe 
d by the extraordinary aids, no fimilar aſ- 
51. and iſance, to any conſiderable amount, 


d to the 
1C com- 
to have 


can be expected in future, exceptin 
from the article of a lottery, ſhoul 
the legiſlature continue to think it 
ſeht to avail itſelf of that expe- 
dient. Wake 

16. That the ſelect committee, 


,ount of 
iture in 


|, exclu- zppointed in 1786, to examine and 
he navy ſtate the accounts relating to the 
f the ar⸗ public income and expenditure, and 
the ſum v report what might be expected 


to be the annual amount of the ſaid 


nary re. neome and expenditure in future, 
eficienc hre ſtated the expected future ex- 
he above penditure upon a permament peace 
he ſum of clablihment, including the annual 


nillion to be paid to the commiſ- 


ſen from 


17, That the ſelect committee, 


1. 
522,5 9 


D mine into the amount of the 
Fro 


Vor. XXXIII. 


* 


boners, at the ſum of 1 5,478,181]. . 


pointed in the preſent year 1791, 


5 
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public income and expenditure dur- 
ing the laſt five years, and. alſo to, 
report to the houſe what may be 


expected to be the annual amount 


in future, ſtate the expected expen- 
diture, upon a permanent peace eſ- 
tabliſhment; including the annnal 
million to be paid to the commiſ- 
ſioners, at the ſum of 15,969,178 1. 
a ſum exceeding the permanent. 
peace eſtabliſhment, as ſtated by the 
committee of 1786, by 490,9971. 
18. That in the report of the ſe- 
lect committee in 1786, the ac- 
counts are ſtated to have been pre- 


pared on a calculation of a perma- 


nents peace eſtabliſhment towards 
the end of the year 1790. 

19. That the ſelect committee 
of 1791 ſtate no time when their 


eſtimate of a permanent peace eſ- 


tabliſhment may be expected to 
commence. | 1 

20. That the expence of the pre- 
ſent year, according to the ſer- 
vices already wore, and excluſive 
of any extra expence for the preſent 
armament, will amount to the ſum 
of 16,833,920]. or more; exceed- 
ing the permanent peace eſtabliſh- 
ment of the ſelect committee of 
1786, by the ſum of 1,35 5,7391. 
and the enlarged eſtimate of the 
committee of 1791, by the ſum of 
864.742 l. 3 

21. That the ſelect committee of 
1786 calculate the amount of the 
permanent peace eſtabliſhment, un- 
der the ſive heads of navy, army, 
ordnance, militia, and miſcellane- 
ous ſervices, at 3,913,274 l. viz. 


Navy Tag - 1,800,000 

Army - = 1,600,000 
Ordnance - _- _ 348,000 . 

Militia — - 91,000 
Miſcellaneous ſervices 74.274 

3.913274 

[IXI | < 25 That 


* 
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22. That the ſele& committee of and the eſtimate of 1791, by ty 
1791 calculate the amount of the ſum of 558,742 l. 

permanent peace eſtabliſhment, un- 25. That the ſelect committee, 
der the ſame five heads of navy, eſtimating upon an average of the 
army, ordnance, militia, and miſ- three laſt years, and adverting to 
cellaneous ſervices, at 4,347,569]. the additional week's receipt in 
VIZ. | 1790, have calculated the future 


Navy 2,000,000 probable annual income at the ſun 


Army SY k 1,748,842 of 16,030,2861. excluſive of the pro- 
Ordnance - - $375,000 fits ona lottery, 
Militia > Þ 95,311 26. That the receipt of each of 


Miſcellaneous ſervices 128,416 the two laſt years a to have 
8 — conſiderably — ts ſum, 
L. 4.347.569 27+ That in the receipt of the 
| — latter year, the great increaſe ap. 
' exceeding, in theſe five articles, the pears to have ariſen under the head 
eſtimate of 1786, by the ſum of of exciſe; and that, in the articles 
434,295 1. ERP; of ſpirits and ſpirit licences alone, 
23. That the ſelect committee the exceeding in the receipt of the 
of 1791 do not appear to have year 1790, over the receipt of the 
thought it within their province to year 1786, amounts to the ſum of 
enquire into, or to ſtate any ground 599,355 l. F 
br neceſſity for ſuch increaſe. 28, That it appears to have been 
24. That the ſums voted for the highly proper in the ſelect com- 
ſervice of the preſent year under the mittee to calculate, upon an average 
above heads, but including no pro- of three years at leaſt, the future 
viſion for the preſent armament, are expected income; at the ſame time 
as follow : it appears to this committee, that, 


 EPPEVYCCOCpmB2ci.,O,S1<_*_ SY DOS=S i= ws wa, co» 


Navy - - 2,131,000 on a review of the whole of the ac- 
Army - - 3,853,000 counts, the future income may rea- 
Ordnance - - 443,000 ſonably be expected to amount te 


Militia © Ne 95-311 the ſum eſtimated by the ſelect com- 


Miſcellaneous ſervices, mittee. 

including the ſums to 29. That upon this eſtimate, it 

the American  loyal- appears that our future income 1 

iſts, and other allow- calculated as likely to exceed our 

ances - - 690,000 future expenditure by the amoun 
————— of 61,1081. per annum. | 

L. 5,212,311 Income - 16,030,280 


| — Expenditure - 15,969,178 
exceeding the eſtimate of 1786 by | | 
the ſum of 1,299,037 1. and the eſ- Balance - - . 61108 
timate of 1791, by 864,742]. but ; 
deducting the ſum of 306,0001. of 430. That this balance is wholly 
the ſum voted to the loyaliſts, as be- inadequate to provide for thoſe ex 
ing to be defrayed by the profits of traordinary expences which auff 
the lottery, then exceeding the eſti- actually foreſeen and admitted bl 
mats of 1786by the ſum of 994035 l. the ſele& committee: for, though 


r 


\come 18 
-ced our 
amoun 


thoſe ex 
hich 


I, N 


0 0,280 
pt 
61,108 
is. wholly 


ntted bY 


do not conceive that * it falls with- 
in their province to conſider what 
other extfaordinary expences, not 
Included in any eſtimate before 
them, may occur in a courſe of 
years; yet they further ſtate, that 
«the only article of this _ nature, 
which has been brought diſtinctly 
under their view, is the amount of 
the money ini due upon the 


remainin 
principal and in of the Ame- 
rican and Eaſt Florida claims, 
which has been directed by parlia- 
ment to be paid by inſtalments :” 
and it further 4 „ that this ar- 
ticle, ſo diſtinctly brought to the 
view of the ſelect committee, is 
tated by them to have amounted, 
on 10th of October 1790, to 
1,546,062 l. excluſive of the intereſt 
payable on ſuch part of it as remains 
undiſcharged, and excluſive alſo of 
further annual payments- and pen- 
fons to American loyaliſts, amount- 
ing to 54,2111. per annum. 

31. That beſides this article, fo 
fated by the committee, it appears 
from the ordnance eſtimate, inſerted 
in their appendix, that the eſtimate 
of the future annual expence of that 
office is, *« excluſive of ſuch ſums as 
are contained in the eſtimate. of the 
board of land and ſea officers, addi. 
tonal works for ſecurity of his ma- 
jeſty's dock-yards, and of any other 
brtifications , or other new works, 
to be carried on in the Weſt Indies, 
North America, or elſewhere.” 

32. That to meet theſe heavy 
micles of inevitable extra expence, 
dr the expence attending the preſent 
umament, or for any future exceed- 
ug under the head of © miſcella- 
ves,” beyond the ſum laſt eſtimated, 
ſelect committee refer us to no 
tra reſource than can be relied on, 
it that of a lottery. 
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the ſele& committee ſtate, that they | 


$3. That admitting the future 
income to meet the eſtimated ex. 
penditure, or even fo to increaſe, as 
with the aid of a lottery to ſati 
the above certain extra demands, 
the courſe of the five years next 
enſuing, yet will the public income 
remain wholly unequal to afford the 
ſmalleſt aid to any new and unfore- 
ſeen demand that may ariſe, either 
for any armament or any other un- 
foreſeen contin within that 
period, or to { ſmalleſt ſur- 
plus towards reduction of the 
unfunded debt, already increaſed to 
a degree, and continued at an 
amount, wholly unprecedented in 
time of peace, in the annals of this 
r 

34. t the ce 
three laſt years, in the courſe of 
which the une and heavy 
expence of two armaments has been 
incurred and ſatisfied, while a third 
remains to be provided for, would 
render it highly improvident in this 
committee not to advert to the pro- 
bability of ſimilar events recur- 


ring. 

| 2 That the ſum ſtated by the 
ſelect committee to have been actu- 
ally applied to the diſcharge of the 
par c debt, amounts to 4,750,000L 
which it is admitted that there 
ſhould be deduQted the tontine mil- 
lion increaſed on the navy debt, and 
2 heed of N58 . to 
amount of 1, 50a, 58 ing a 

balance of 3, 147,411 . wag 
* 36. That in the account of the 
debt contracted, no allowance is 
made for ſuch part of the old na 
debt as now bears intereſt, and whit 
muſt be conſidered as additional 
debt; nor are the ſhort annuities 
granted in 1789 admitted, althou 
the inſtalment repaid,” inſtead of 


ing paid over to the conmiſlioners 
U 


2 | - tot 
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For rages the national debt, was 
applied to the ſervices of laſt year; 
37. That the annual intereſt of 

the capital ſtock, ſtated to have been 
purchaſed by, the commiſſioners for 
reducing the national debt, up to 
the.1ſk of February 1791, amounts 
to the ſum of 203, 170 l. from which 

" 13s to be deduQted the increaſed an- 
nual charge for the intereſt of the 
tontine loan, viz. 42,2621. leaving 
the ſum in favour of the commit- 
ſioners 160,9081.; and if from this 
ſum a further reduction is made for 
the increaſe of intereſt on the navy 

debt, ſtated, ſince the report of the 
lat committee, to amount to 
49.888 J. that ſum will be reduced to 
111,020l. | 
38. That the 
to the peace eſtabliſhment, ſtated by 
the ſelect committee of 1791, as to 
remain on the five articles before e- 
-numerated, amounts to 434,295 l.; ſo 
that while an annuity to the amount 
"of 111,020]. has been redeemed 
by the commiſſioners on behalf of 
the public, in the form of re-pur- 
chaſing debt, .an annuity of four 
times that amount isÞropoſed to be 
entailed on the nation, in the form 
of increaſed eſtabliſhment. 
39. That upon due conſideration 
of the report made this day from 
the committee of the whole houſe, 
to whom the conſideration of the 
report from the ſele& committee of 
1791 Was referred, and alſo upon 
conſideration of the two reports of 
2791 and 1786, and of the ſeveral 
accounts before the houſe relative to 
the public income and expenditure, 
it appears proper and neceſſary to 
declare, that the great increaſes 
propoſed to the permanent peace 
eſtabliſhment in the report of 1791, 
ougbt not to be conſidered as re- 
ceiving countenance or approbation 


* 


* 
3 


from the houſe of commons, uni! 
the cauſes of the- ſame ſhall be ex. 


7. prniny addition 


: 


plained, and the neceſſity of them 
made manifeſt, 


The committee was adjoarned to { 
the 6th, when the ſubje& was re. nat 
ſumed. Mr. Sheridan ſaid, that ke Mr 
had endeavoured to ſhew, how dif. nor 
ident a finance committee ſhould be mm 
when they wiſhed to prove, what It 
would be the probable amount of paſ 
our future revenue and expenditure, ihe 
The committee of 1786 fell ſhort 1 
in their calculations by about . 
goo, ooo l.; and all the accounts we 
which Mr. Pitt had laid before the She 
public, year after year, he conceiy. +; 
ed to be fallacious. IIe remarked, 
that the committee of 1786, with a WA >” 
2 degree of confidence, had laid oy 
own a peace eſtabliſhment, which ber 
was to have taken place at the end i 
of. the year 1790; but that the com- < 
mittee of 1791 had added between 8 
4 and 500, ooo I. to that peace eſ- we | 
tabliſhment, without alledging a 28 
ſingle reaſon for ſo conſiderable an * 
iricreaſe, ar 
Mr. Pitt obſerved, that it would * 
be unreaſonable, becauſe the com- 274 
mittees of 1786 and of 1791 had n 
differed reſpecting the amount of Na 
the peace eſtabliſhment, to _ ns ” 
confidence in any eſtimate whatever, 2 : 
It was not he thought extraordinary, gbo 
that the committee of 1791, per 5 
ceiving ſeveral particulars, in which bein 
the committee of 1786 had failed, form 
ſhould have made proviſion for that bein 
failure in future; nor was ſuch 10 
trifling miſtakes to be wondered at, * 
as the committee of 1786 was the , 
firſt in the hiſtory of this coun Wl * © 
try, which had been appointed ig bein 
aſcertain the whole of the peace eſ 110 
tabliſhment. the - 
Mr. Sheridan's firſt reſolution vag 7 
then put, and paſſed with an amend 


men 


uny! 
ex- 
them 


ed to 
s re- 
lat he 
V Gf. 
Id be, 
What 
nt of 
liture. 
ſhort 
about 
Counts 
re the 
nceiv- 
arked, 
with a 
d laid 
which 
he end 
e com- 
etween 
ace eſ- 
ing a 
ble an 


would 
e com- 
31 had 
zunt of 
lace ne 
latever. 
dinary, 
1, pef- 
n lich 
failed, 
for that 
as ſuch 
ercd at, 
was the 
3 coun- 
inted to 
ace Cl, 


tion way 
| amend 
men 


t. . , 
The chird and fourth paſſed with 


amendments. 

On the following day the com- 
nittee took under its conſideration 
Mr. Sheridan's remaining reſolu- 
tions, of which the 16th paſſed 
without any alteration ; the 11th, 
17th, 20th, 23d, 25th, and 3cth 
paſſed with various amendments ; 
the reſt were either negatived, or 
withdrawn. 

On the 8th the following report, 
containing the reſolutions of Mr. 


Sheridan, which had paſſed accord - | 
ing to the above ſtatement, with 


fyeral others, moved in addition by 
Mr. Pitt and his friends, was re- 
ceived by the committee, and a- 
reed to. 

« Reſolved, That it appears that 
the ſele& committee of 1786 pro- 
ceeded upon a ſuppoſition that the 
2rnual and permanent taxes then 
ſubliting were likely to produce 
anrually the ſum of 15,397,471 1. 
viz. the land tax 1,967, 650 l. the 
malt duty 632, 350 l., and the perma- 
nent taxes 12,797, 471l. 


« Reſolved, That it appears, by 
the report of the ſelect committee of 
1791, that the produce of the ſaid 
permanent taxes, in the year 1786, 
was 11,836,5311., being leſs by 
$90,940 |. than the ſum eſtimated 
in the year 1787, 12,754,795 J., 
deing leſs by 4275761. e Lid 
ſum—inthe year 1788, 12,8 12,95 al., 
being more by 15,4811. than the 
lad ſum in the year 1789, 
13.209,87 1 l., being more by 


412,400 l. than the ſaid ſum— and 


n the year 1790, 13,782, 393 l. 
being more by 984,922 l. than the 
lad ſum, including 1 3. ooo l. being 


the amount of one fi y-third week- 


V payment, 


+ That the produce of the Laid 


four years, 
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The ſecond was negatived. 


taxes, upon an average of the firſt - 
two years (viz. 1786 and 1787) 
amounted to 12,295,663 l., being 
501,8081. leſs than the ſum eſti- 
mated. : 65d : 
« That the produce of the ſaid 
taxes, upon an average of the firſt. 
three years, (viz. 1786, 1787, and 
1788) amounted to 12,468,092 l.. 
being 329,3791. leſs than the ſum 
eſtimated, | 5 751 
That the produce of the ſaid 
taxes, upon an average of the firſt 
four years, (viz. 1786, 1787, 
1788, and 1789) amounted to 


| 12-05 31537 L- being 143,934 1. leſs 
2 N 


than the ſum eſtimatee. 

« That the produce of the ſaid 
taxes, upon an average of five years, 
(viz. 1786, 1787, 1788, 1789, and 
1790) amounted to 12,879,308 J. 
being $1,8371. more than the ſum 
eſtimated. Fs 

That the produce of the ſaid 
taxes, upon an average of the laſt 
(viz. 1787, 1788, 
1789, and 1790) amounted : to 
13,140,002 l., being 342,5311. more 


than the ſum eſtimated. 


„That the produce of the ſaid 
taxes, upon an average of the laſt 
three years. (viz. 1788, 1789, and 
1790) amounted to 13,268,405 J., 
being 470,934 l. more than the 
ſum eſttmated.. *' 2 
« And that the produce of the 
ſaid taxes, upon an average of the 
laſt two years, (viz. 1789 and 1790) 
amounted to 13,496,132 l., being 
698,6611. more than the ſum eſti» 
« Reſolved, That in this calcu- 
lation, the ſele& committee of 1791 
have adverted to all the additional 
impoſitions which, ought to have 
been deducted from, their eſtimate, 
except tobacco licences, which a- 
mount in the 


(F113 


whole -to main 
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and that they have made no allow- 
ance. for the diminution arifing 
from the exemptions allowed in the 
horſe tax, or for the repeal of the 
tax upon linens and ſtufts, 

« Reſolved, That no complete 
account can yet be given of the 
| 040 of the land and malt taxes 

r the laſt five years; | 

That the net produce of the 
land tax appears liable to no mate- 
rial variation from year to year, 
and may be ftated at 1,972,000 l., 
being 5,0001. more than the ſum 
eſtimated ; 

% That the net produce of the 
malt tax in the years 1786, 1787, 
and 1788, appears to _ 8 n 
upon an avverage 597,171 l. being 
35,1791. leſs — The ſum eſti- 
mated. | 

« Reſolved, That it appears, by 
the report of the ſelect committee 
of 1791, that the total amount of 
the intereſt and charges of the pub- 
lic debt, and of the ſums iſſued for 
the reduction thereof, of the charges 
upon the aggregate and conſolidat- 
ed fund, and of the ſums granted for 
the ſupplies (including the defi- 
ciencies of land and malt, the defi- 
ciency of grants for the year 1785, 
and the amount of the prizes in the 
lotteries of the ſeveral years, with 
the charges attending them) has 
been, during the laſt five years, 
$3,116,916 l.; and that the whole 
of the above charges (except the 
{ym of 207,000 l., which remained 
to be provided for in the preſent 
year, under the head of deficiency 
of grants) has been defrayed by 


the produge within the faid five 


years of the permanent taxes, by 
the annual aids on land and malt, 
and by the ſums arifing from ex- 
traordinary reſaurces, with the ad- 
Linon of a loan of one million raiſed 


by tontine, and of 187,0001, ra; 
by ſhort annuities, 54 _ 

« Reſolved, That, over and * 
bove the ſums granted for the ſup. 
plies, there appears to have been 
an increaſe in the navy debt within 
the ſaid period, which is ated at 
457-9501. and an arrear incurred 
in the ordnance, under the head 
of Unprovided, to the amount of 
61,909 l.; and that the deficien 
of grants of the year 1790 exce 
that of the year 1785 by the ſum 
of 80,5901. 

« Reſolved, That the ſum voted 
for defraying the expence of the 
armament of . 1790, and for the 
2 of 6, ooo additional ſeamen 
for the ſervice of the preſent year 
(amounting to 3, 133, oo0 l.) is not 
included in the above account; 
but that a ſeparate proviſion has 
been made for diſcharging the 
ſame, independent of the 5 in- 
come of country, as eſtimated 
by the committee of 1791. - 

« Reſolved, That the ſele& com · 
mittee appointed in 1786 to ex- 
amine and ftare the accounts relate 
ing to the public income and ex- 

nditure, and to report what might 

expected to be the annual amount 
of the ſaid income and expenditure 
in future, have ſtated the expected 
future expenditure upon à perma- 
nent peace eſtabliſhment, including 
the annual million to be paid to 
the commiſſioners, at the ſum of 
15,478,1811. 
% Reſolved, That the ſelect com- 
mittee, appointed in the preſent 
year 1791 to examine into the a. 
mount of the public income and 
expenditure during the laſt fre 
ears, and alſo to report to the 
Jooſe what may be expected to. be 
the annual amount Ne future, ag 
X iture, upon 
the expected expe — 


. 


— 


ent peace eſtabliſhment, in- 
cluding the annual million to be 
paid to the commiſſioners, at the 
ſum of 13,969, 178 J. which is ex- 
clufive of the ſum of 12,0001. ſince 
charged on the conſolidated fund 
for the payment of an annuiry to 
his royal lighaalh the duke of Cla- 
rence; and that the above ſum ex- 
ceeds the permanent peace eſtabliſh- 
ment, as ſtated by the committee 
of 1786, by 490,997 l. of which 
442031. is on account of the in- 


creaſe in the intereſt and charges of 


the national debt; 2,000], on ac- 
count of the intereſt on exchequer 
bills; 14,499 l. on the difference in 
the charges on the aggregate and 
conſolidated funds, and of the pro- 
duce of the appropriated duties; 
200,0001. in the navy; 1, 148,842 l. 
in the army; 27,0001. in the ord- 
dance; 4,311 J. in the militia; and 
51421. in the miſcellaneous ſer- 
vices, 

« Reſolved, That the exceeding 
in the eſtimate ſtated by the com- 
mittee of 1791, on the five heads of 
navy, army, ordnance, nulitia, and 
miſcellaneous ſervices, above the 
elimate ſtated by the committee of 
1786, on the ſame five heads, a- 
mounts to the ſum of 434,295 l. 

« Reſolved, That the ſelect com- 
mittee of 1791 do not appear to 
have thought it their duty to in- 
quire into, or to ſtate any opinion 
telpecting the ground or neceſſity 


{or ſuch increaſe, under the above 


heads of ſervice, the eſtimates and 
accounts of which come annually 
under the reviſion of parliament. 
Keſolved, That the expence of 
de preſent, year, according to the 
ſervices already voted, and excluſive 
of any extra expence for the preſent 
amament, will amount to about 


- increaſing, and is excluſive of any 
ve ſum of 10,833,920k. exceeding 
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the permanent peace eſtabliſhment 
of the ſelect committee of 1786 by 
the ſum of 1,355,7391.—and the 
enlarged eſtimate of the committee 
of 1791 by the ſum of 864,742 l.; 
but that there is included in 
above ſum of 864,742 1. an exceſs 
of 131,4051. upon the navy, which 
1s more than accounted for by the 
ſum voted for the repairs of fri- 
gates in merchants yards, which 
expence will not recur again—and 
an exceſs of 107,484 1. upon the 
army, which 1s more than account- 
ed for by no allowance being made 
in the grants of this year for arm 
ſavings, ſimilar to that which is 
made in the eſtimates of 1786 and 
1791, and by an advance of 71, 569 l. 
on account of troops ſerving in In- 
dia, which is to be repaid by the 
Eaſt India company—and an exceſs 
of 68,6761. upon the ordnance, of 
which 61,9071. ariſes from the 
diſcharge of ordnance unpro- 
vided, and alſo, an exceſs o 
557,1771. under the head of miſcel-. 
laneous ſervices, of which 432,444 1, 
is on account of American fer. 
ers, an article of expence expreſsly 
excluded from the eſtimates above 
mentioned, and the remainder on 
account of various miſcellaneous 
ſervices peculiar to the preſent year, 
ol Relolved, That the ſeleft com · 


mittee, eſtimating upon an average 


of the three laſt years, and advert- 
ing to the additional week's receipt 
in 1790, have calculated the future 
probable annual income at the ſam 
of 16,030, 286 l. which*exceeds the 
future expenditure, as eſtimated by 
the ſaid committee, by a ſum of 
61,1081.—that the above income 
is calculated upon a revenue which 
appears, to have been progreſſively 


addition to be expected from the 
[F]4 FW amount 
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amount of the taxes bf 1789, or 
from the increaſed produce of the 
duties on tobacco—and likewiſe ex- 
clufive of the profits of the lottery, 
which amounted in the preſent year 
nearly to 300,0001. and of any ſums 
to ariſe from any incidenta] or ex- 
traordinary reſources. 

* Reſolved, 'That 2 money re- 
maining due upon the princi 
and intereſt of On An- — 
Eaſt Florida claims, which has 
been directed by parliament to be 
pow by inſtalments, is ſtated to 

ve amounted, on 10th October 
1790, to 1,546,062 l. excluſive of 
the intereſt payable on ſuch part of 
It as remains undiſcharged, and ex- 
eluſive alſo of farther annual pay- 
ments and penſions to American 
loyaliſts, amounting to 54,2111. 
per annum. 

« Reſolved, That, beſides this ar- 
ticle ſo ſtated by the committee, it 
appears, from the ordnance eſtimate 
inſerted in the appendix, that the 
eſtimate of their future annua! ex- 


pence of that office is excluſive of 


fuch ſums as are contained in the 
eſtimate of the board of land and 
ſea officers for additional works for 
ſecurity of his majeſty's dock-yards, 
and of any other fortifications, or 
other new works, to be carried on 
in the Weſt Indies, North America, 
or elſewhere. 

« Reſolved, That during the laſt 
five years, the ſum of 5,424,5921. 
including 674,5921. ariſing from 
annuities expired or unclaimed, 
and from dividends on ſtock bought, 
has been applied to the reduction 
of the national debt; that the ſums 
by which the debt has been in- 
creaſed within the ſame period, 


appear, by the report of the ſelect 


committee, to have amounted to 
1,502, 5 89 J. leaving a balance of 


3.822, ooz l.; and that the annual in. 
tereſt on the ſtock bought, and the 
preſent amount of the annuities ex. 
pired or unclaimed, appears to he 
254,804 1. : in addition to the mil. 
lion annually: charged on the con- 
ſolidated fund.“ 

When the report of theſe reſolu- 
tions was made to the houſe, Mr. 
Sheridan moved his own reſolutions, 
in order to have them entered upon 
the journals ; and the miniſter put 
the previous queſtion on each of 
them, except the laſt. This mode 
of getting rid of them, inſtead of 
negativing them, was conſidered by 
Mr. Sheridan as an implied admit 
ſion of his facts. When he came to 
the laſt, which was a reſolution 
of inference, he altered the pre- 
amble a little, ſo as to make it ap- 
ply to the miniſter's reſolutions, that 
day received by the houſe; and in 
that ſhape it was moved and nega- 
tived. 

There was of courſe much debate, 
and much converſation on the differ- 
ent points contained in the oppoſite 
ſets of reſolutions, during the va- 
rious days which this ſubject occu- 

ied. We have however conceived 

t unneceſſary to preſerve in any de- 
gree all that was ſaid, as the merits 
of the queſtion between the two 
contending parties may beſt be col - 
lected from the facts and inferences 
propoſed on the one fide, and thoſe 
carried on the other, in the form of 
reſolutions of the houſe. It was the 
undoubted object of Mr. Sheridan, 
by taking the method which he pur- 
ſued, to Len ſentiments clearly 
and explicitly ſtated on record, and 
the miniſter profeſſed fairly to Join 
iſſue. But the events that followed on 
the continent, and ultimately drew 
Great Britain into the preſent war, 
have now put an end altogether Þ 


. 
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l in, this diſpute, which related chiefly to ed with accounts from each, ſhewing 
1 the the balance of our permanent income the whole receipt and expenditure for 
$ ex- and expenditure in a time of peace, three years, on which he could ſtrike 
0 be and the probable diminution of the an average, and alſo with a com- 
mil. national debt, under the plan of pariſon of the eſtimated and actual 
con- Mr. Pitt, without new taxes. receipt and expenditure for the laſt 


While the finances of our own year, which might ſerve as a teſt of 


folu- country were undergoing this full the reliance to be placed on, thoſe 
„Mr. and accurate diſcuſſion, another ſub- eſtimates, whence alone the balance 
tions, jet of the ſame kind was, accord- of the current year muſt always of 


upon 


ing to a late wiſe regulation, neceſſity be calculated. This mode 


r put brought forward by Mr. Dundas, of keeping the company's accounts 
ch of who opened the Indian budget on was certainly a great improvement 
mode the 24th of May. After much cor- in the adminiſtration of their affairs; 
ad of reſpondence with the ſeveral preſi- and the proſpect which this clearer 
ed by dencies, he was at length, for the firſt inſight into their real ſituation af- 
dmil. time, enabled to ſtate the revenues of forded, was proportionably pleal- 
me to our Oriental poſſeſſions from ſome- ing. Mr, Dundas laid before the 
lution thing like a regular account. Hi- houſe, with very few accompanying 
pre- therto he had been obliged to make obſervations, a variety of papers, 
It ap- out rather an eſtimate than an ac- which contained the following ge- 
8, that count, from a number of detached neral information relative to the 


nd in accounts ſent home by the ſeveral Indian finances. 
nega- preſidencies. He was now furniſh- 88 


ebate, | 
differ- 
poſte ACTUAL REVENUES of 1789-90. 
ge va- 


Sterling. 


occu- 
ceived Bengal current rupees 5,62,c6,561 - £.5,620,656 
ny de- Madras = pagodas - 31,39,519 - 1,255,808 
merits Bombay =» rupees — 14.42, 40 167,319 

e two 4 — — 
e col. | Total Revenues =— - - 7,043,783 
rences | = 

1 thoſe x 

orm of | | 

3 ACTUAL CHARGES of 1789-90. 

Ie pur- Bengal current rupees 3,12,01,486 - . 3, 120,49 
clearly Madras - pagodass 43,47,537 = . 1,739,015. 
d, and Bombay +» rupees. - 448;02,685 - $57,110 
'0 Join | —— 
wed on ä 85 5,416, 2 
rer | 446,74 


it war, n 
ther to 


wi | Total 
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Total revenues, as above bh - 70 43,783 
Actual charges, as above 5,416,274 
— 
' 1,627, 509 
Expences of Bencoolen and Pinang 43.944 
Net revenues 0 by 1,587,765 
Add the amount of import ſales, and of certificates 263.940 
| | 7 mn 
1,847, 
Dedudt intereſt on the debt 4439426 
Surplus revenue — 8 Fe 155 


Mr. Dundas expreſſed a convic- 
tion, that the day was much nearer, 
when the reſources of India would 
farniſh aſſiſtance to this country, 
than when. this country would be 
obliged to lend her aid and ſupport 
to India. 

He candidly mentioned one fact, 
which it ſeems a debt of juſtice to 
Mr. Fox to notice. In the month 
of November 1783, when the 
latter gentleman moved his cele- 
brated India bill, he eſtimated the 
debts of the company at nearly ten 
millions, while che company them- 
ſelves rated their debts at only four 
millions; but in truth Mr. Dundas 
ſaid, before the year 1785, they 
actually did owe above ten mil- 
lions. 

An inclination was ſhewn by ſe. 
veral members to controvert ſome 

arts of the ſtatement made by Mr. 
* Mr. Benfield in particu- 
lar gave notice of a motion on the 
ſubject. He meant to have pro- 
poſed the inſtitution of a committee 
to examine the papers and accounts; 
but he afterwards waived it, in con- 
ſequence. of the late period of the 
ſefion, which, he thought, would 
hardly allow time for a report, The 


tan did not appear, and that no con- 


1791. 


proces objections to the Indian 
udget were, that the expences gf 
the exiſting war with Tippoo Sul. 


ſideration was had of the company 
circumſtances at home, and no ac. 
count given of the encreaſe or de- 
creaſe of their debts and propeny 
here, without which the true ſitua. 
tion of their affairs could not be 
ſeen. This latter objection was ad- 
mitted; but it was anſwered that the 
account of the territorial revenues 
was the only ſubject of that day, and 
not the commercial concerns or ge- 
neral condition of the company. 
Mr. Dundas moved, and carried 
without a diviſion, nineteen reſolu- 
tions, to the effect of the ſtatement 
which has been given above, 

Towards the concluſion of the ſeſ- 
fion ſir Gilbert Elliot endeavoured 
to obtain an exemption from the 
teſt act in favour of the members of 
the Scottiſh church. His motion 
was negatived by a majority of 87. 

On the 27th of May Mr. Sheri- 
dan brought forward his promiſed 
motion, relative to the internal go- 
vernment of the royal burghs of 
Scotland; in the conſideration 0! 


which ſubject, the houſe reſolved 
10 


r —0⸗f. . 


otion 
87. 

heri- 
miſed 
| g0- 
hs of 
n of 
plyed 


10. 
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fon. 


:d the houſe, _ a bill creating 
eſtabliſhment of a company at 
— Leone on the coaſt of Africa, 
for the purpoſe of cultivating Weſt 
[ndian and other tropical produc. 
tions, A ſettlement had been at- 
tempted on the ſame ſpot ſome few 
rears before; and a ſmall diſtrict 
vas purchaſed from one of the native 
rinces; but the project had entirely 
failed, and not a trace of the ſettlers 
remained. This miſcarriage how- 
ever did not prevent ſome adven- 
urers, of humane and benevolent in- 
tentions, from reviving the ſcheme 
on a larger ſcale, and with a greater 
capital, Their object was to aboliſh 
the ſlave trade, by promoting the 
gradual civilization of Africa, and 
encouraging a commerce there in 
the articles of coffee, cotton, and ſu- 
which Mr. Devaynes, who had 
* reſided there, aſſerted, from his 
own knowledge, to grow al moſt ſpon- 
uneouſly in many parts not far from 
Sierra Leone. At the ſame time 
they thought it prudent to limit 
their riſk to their reſpective ſhares, 
vithout involving their whole for- 


The laſt legiſlative meaſure which 


tunes ; and in this view the bill was 
neceſſary to them. It was oppoſed, 
but feebly and ineffectually, by ſome 
few of the Weſt Indian intereſt in 
the houſe; and paſi:d on the zoth of 
May, by a. conſiderable majority. 
The delign was undoubtedly good 
and laudauble, but the ſucceſs does 
not promiſe to be equal: at beſt it 
ſtill hangs in ſuſpence. | 
The ſeſſion was at length conclud. 
ed on the 1oth of June, by a ſpeech 
from thethrone; in which his majeſty 
expreſſed his icular acknow.. 
ledgments for the meaſures which 
had been adopted in — gtheex- 
pences of the year, in ſuch a man. 
ner as not to make any permanent 
addition to the public burthens; and 
likewiſe for the proviſions which 
had been made for the good go- 
vernment of Canada., His majeſty 
aſſured parliament, that he was not 


yet enabled to acquaint them with 


the reſult of the ſteps which he had 
taken to re-eſtabliſh peace between 
Ruſſia and the Porte ; but hoped, 
that this important object might be 
effeuated in ſuch a manner as not 
to diſturb the general tranquillity 
of Europe.—Parliament was then 
prorogued to the 16th of Auguſt. 


CHAP. 
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Ernera pacificationof the North during the years 1790 and 1791. Some pay. 
. tielars of the aeath and character of the Emperor Joſeph the Second. 
' Haughty memorial from the Hungarian nobility, a fed weeks before the death 
of the Emperor. Their requifitions in general granted; hefitation as 10 the 
reſtitution of the royal crown of Hungary; which, however, is reſtored a few 
Ays before the death of the Emperor, and received with an extravagance of 
ey. Leopold, Grand Duke of T uſeany, wwho ſucceeds to the Auſtrian hereditary 
daminions, arrives at Vienna. Crisical ſtate of Germany. Difficulties and 

' enbarraſſments of Leopold, through the miſcondutt of his predeceſſor. States 
able to. be more immediately prejudiced or endangered by a partition of the 
Ortomgn dominions. Great objects in view with the Pruſſian alliance, 1» 
bring Auſtria to a ſeparate peace with the Porte, Obſtinacy of Jeſepb, an 
this head, had been o the point of drawing on an immediate war. Leopold 

+ wnder a neceſſity of appearing for ſame time to perſevere in the ſame ſiſlen. 
Kirg of Prufſia's conduct with reſpect to Poland. Leopold fhackled, in his 
eondutt with Pruſſia, by many peculiar circumſtances, from which his pre- 
decefſor had been free. Offenſive and defenſive alliance between Pruſſia and 

' the Porte increaſes Leopold 's difficulties. Campaign opened on the Dane. 
Qrfoue taken. Giurgewo beſieged, and Widdin menaced. Gen. Thurn de- 
 feated and killed, and the fiege of Giurgewo precipitately abandoned. Arni- 
ftice on the Danube. Congreſs at Reichenbach, and conventional treaty con- 
chuded between the Kings of Hungary and Pruſſia, under the methation and 
guarantee of Great Britain and Holland. Some particulars of this treaty, 

. euhiich velieves Leopold from all his difficulties. | Death of the celebrated 
+ Marſhal Laudohn. Intermarriages between the royal houſes of Auſtrig and 
Naples; Ferdinand, Legpold's ſecond fon, having previouſly obtained the grand 
duchy of Tuſcany. Diſſentions, factions, and diftratiens in Hungary, with 
their cauſes. Defigns to throw off the Auſtrian dominion. Firm, temperate, 
and juditivus conduct of Leopold. Refuſes to ſign 24 articles preſented to hin. 
Diet, fitting at Buda, repreſent their conſtitutional right to be conſulted, and 
abe neceſſity of their concurrence,.to render valid any queſtions of war or peace. 
Zeopald conſents. to their ſending deputies to affiſt at their negociations with the 
Ports. Unuſual concurrence of circumſtances ewhich tended to fruſtrate the 
deftgns of the malcontents in Hungary. Farther account of the factiant and 
zarties which. divided that country, News diploma preſented 10 Leopold for 
bis acceptance previous to the coronation, firmly rejected by him. Leopold 
alectad King of the Romans, and crowned Emperor at Frankfort. Armiſtet, 
under the mediation f the Pruſſian miniſter, concluded in the Grand Vizir's 
camp at Siliſtria; and congreſs appointed at Siſtowia for negociating a peace, 
New Emperor arrives at Preſburgh. Met by the diet. States chooſe the 
Avch-duke Leopold to be Pplatine of the kiugdam. Coronation. The En- 
gerox grants, as favours, theſe conditions which he rejected as demands ; and 
gains the affeftions of the whole nation, Extraordinary change, within 4 
Jeu months, is Leopold's circumſtances. Emperor reftores the rights — 
| UV ger, 
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 evileges, and conſtitution of the: Milaneſ, of which they were deprived by Fe- 


ph. E nlarges the immunities granted to the Fews. Definitive treaty of 
peace concluded at Siſtowia with the Ottoman Porte, under the- nediatian of” 


ihe three allied powers. 


HE pleaſing event, which re- 
alized the benignant hopes 
expreſſed by the king in taking 
J-ave of his parliament, we are now 
to relate. — But as the bleſſings of 
peace were gradually diffuſed; over 
the North, and as we omitted the 
whole of this ſubject in the hiſtory 
of tie preceding year, we muſt here 
purſue her progreſs, ſtep by ſtep, to 
Germany, Sweden, and laſtly in the 
preſent year to Ruſſia. 

One great obſtacle to the quiet of 
Germany was removed by the death 
of the Emperor Joſeph the Second, 
which marked the commencement of 
the year 1790. His long and grievous 
illneſs, frequently attended with ex- 
treme bodily torment, rendered the 
grave, if not a welcome, at leaſt a ne- 
ceſſary refuge, from a ſituation of the 
greateſt miſery. He faced the ap- 
proaches of death hike a Chriſtian; 
and had the magnanimity to order a 
preſent of ten thouſand florins to the 
phyſician who had the courage to ac- 
quaint him, not only with the_im- 

oſſibility of his recovery, but that 
ls diſſolution was hourly to be ap- 
prehended ; and that, from the na- 
ture of his diſorder, the fatal ſtroke 
was liable to be ſo ſudden as not to 
afford a moment's previous notice, 
He, however, lingered ſeveral days 
after this prediction, and under this 
hard ſentence ; during which time 
he tranſacted as much buſineſs as 
was well poſſible in his condition, 
and ſigned a number of diſpatches. 
Death was rendered more than uſu- 
ally 1gkfome upon this occaſion, 
through the heart-felt ſenſe which 
de entertaine of the diſtracted and 


«1 
dangerons Nate in which he was, to 
leave his dominions; and, probably, 


through bitter reflections on hys 
own conduct, by which they had 


been thus unhappily involved: this 
indeed was confirmed, as well by 


ſeveral circumſtances, as by expret̃- 


ſions which burſt from himſelf in 


different agonizing paroxyſms, The 
former circumſtance induced him to 


wiſh ardently for a few weeks longer 
life, in the hope that he might be able 
in ſome degree to ſettle and compole 
public affairs before he left the world. 

In this melancholy Nate, his death 


was probably ſome what accelerated 


by a heavy private calamity, which 
went to his heart, and deeply em- 
bittered his laſt moments. "This 
was the unexpected death of his be- 
loved niece, the arch-ducheſs Eki- 
zabeth, conſort of his nephew Fran- 
cis, whom, we have heretofore ſeen, 
he had intended to propofe to the 
eleQoral college as king of the Ro- 
mans, and conſequently his facceÞ- 
ſor in the empire. This princeſs 
was of the houſe of Wirtemberg, 
and ſiſter to the grand-duchels of 
Ruſſia, Joſeph felt the greater 
intereſt in her favour, from her hay- 
ing been choſen by himſelf, on ac- 
count of her many excellent quali- 
ties, to be the wife of his nephew. 
He accordingly regarded her with 
a conſtant and truly paternal affeg- 
tion; and ſhe became, by many de- 
grees, the greateſt favourite with 


him of his whole family. The at- 


tachment was mutual, as the event 
unfortunately ſhewed. For the arch- 
ducheſs being then, for the fult 


time, great with child, and the os 
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death; prefling his hand wit , 


of ition approaching, but not 
arrived, ſhe was ſo dee 7 ſtruck by 
the diſmal ſituation of the empe- 
ror, whom ſhe conſtantly attended, 
and by the evident figns of ap- 
proaching diſſolution, which ſhe too 
well perceived, that her affections, 
thus violently moved, brought on a 
premature labour; in which ſitua- 
tion, though the infant, a daughter, 
ſurvived, the princeſs unhappil 
loſt her life. The emperor was ſo 
continually = in his enquiries 
about the th of the arch-du- 
cheſs, that there was no poſſibility 
of concealing this fatal ſtroke from 
him. His grief and anguiſh were 
ſo extreme as to exceed all deſcrip- 
tion: and he continued momenta- 
'rily ing weaker and worſe, 
from the Thurſday on which ſhe 
died, until the ſucceeding 3 
| morning, when he expir- 
* ed, es Os five and fix 


his age. 

He cloſed his life with great ſigns 
of piety and contrition ; and cer- 
tainly felt, with the utmoſt poig- 
nancy, the diſorders which had 
ſprung up, and the miſchiefs which 
had ſpread to ſo wide an extent, 
under his government; whether he 
Mtributed them to the real cauſe or 
not. He was almoſt conſtantly at- 
tended, by day and by night, dur- 
ing the latter and hopeleſs ſtage of 
- his illneſs, by his two favourite 

erals, the Marſhals Lacy and 
F and even very conſtantly 
dy old Marſhal Haddick, notwith- 
Randing his 2 age; and he 
ſeemed, on di 
ticularly affected by the thoughts of 
parting from his old military friends 
and companions. He took leave 
of Laudohn in the moſt affectionate 
manner a few hours before his 


that he truſted in him for the de. 


o'clock, inthe 49th yearof 


erent occaſions, par- 


the requiktions; an 


fervour which could not have been 
imagined, confidering his weakneſi: 
and telling him at the ſame time, 


fence and 
minions. 

A few weeks before his death 
and when he was in ſuch a ſtate that 
few, probably, who were not bling. 
ed by affeCtion, entertained any 
hope of his recovery, he received 
a very haughty memorial from the 
Hungarian nobility, in which they 
made the following demands, in 
very high terms: — The reſtoration, 
in the moſt ample manner, of their 
antient rights and privileges=the 
return of the royal crown of Hun- 

„ Which had been removed 
rom their capital to Vienna, after 
the death of Maria Thereſa—that 
the 33 ſhould be at liberty to 
lay by the German, and to reſume 
their old native dreſs—and, that all 
public acts ſhoald be kept and re- 
corded either in the Latin or the 
Hungarian language, inſtead of the 
German, as was now r 
On a compliance with theſe requi- 
ſitions, the noble Huns promiſed, 
on their part, to defend the 
kingdom to the laſt drop of their 
blood, and to ſupply the empe- 
ror's armies in general with every 
neceſſary which their country pro- 
duced, 

The reception which this mem0- 
rial met from Joſeph ſufficiently} 
ſhewed how much his diſpoſition 
was changed, and how greatly 
public np. rivate. calamity had 
tended to ſoften his temper. With- 
out any comment upon the lan- 
guage or manner of the memorial, 

e complied with the our part 0 
about three 


fore his death confirmed 
the ſe 


preſervation of his do. 


weeks 


eſe conceſſions by a public decree. 
Of all his late regulations, he reſerv- 
ed only three articles, eſtabliſhing a 

eneral toleration, providing for 
ſppon of the parochialchurches and 
clergy out of the revenues of ſome 
ſuppreſſed monaſteries, and ſecuring 
: degree of liberty to the roar es 
His Ferimination in retaining theſe, 

rhaps did him no leſs honour than 
Ib facility in yielding all the reft. 
He ſeemed, however, {till to linger, 
2x to the reſtoration of the royal 
crown, in a manner which did not 
redound much more to his ' credit, 
than the ſhameful ſeizure of it had 
done in the firſt inſtance, For we 
ire to bear in mind, that he never 
had worn that crown as a king 
which he ſeized as a robber. The 
arbitrary projects with which his 
heal was ever teeming, had pre- 
rented him, during the long period 


ceaſe of his mother, from ever ob- 
taining a legal or formal poſſeſſion 
of that noble kingdom, by the uſual 
and neceſſary forms of a coronation, 
becauſe he would not be bound by 
the eſtabliſhed capitulations or com- 
pats between the ſovereign and the 
people, which were the conditions 
upon which he was to receive the 
crown, 

But his ſpirit was now ſo broken 
down, and his former projects ap- 
peared ſo vain, and were, in t 
effects which they produced, ſo ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate and ruinous, 
lut at the time of paſſing the de- 
tree we have mentioned in favour 
of the Hungarians, he bound him- 
elf by a voluntary promiſe, that if 
be were alive in the enſuing month 
of May, and was at all able to un- 
ergo the fatigue, he would pro- 
to that kingdom for the 
purpoſe of being crowned. But 
7 


of time which elapſed fince the de- 
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the time was paſt, and never after 
recovered | N | 

The crown, with the reſt of the 
regalia of Hungary, was not, how- 
ever, ſent off from Vienna, until a 


very few days before the emperor's 


death; fo that theſe precious relicks 
of antiquity, which that people rated 
at ſo ineſtimable a value, did not 
arrive at their ancient capital of 
wt" until the day 1 7 his de- 
ceaſe. The joy of the Hungarians 
upon this occaſion was almoſt be- 
yond credibility. Triumphal arches 
were erected in all the towns thro” 
which the cavalcade paſſed ; and 
not only the common people aſſem- 
bled every where in prodigious 
crowds to receive it, but were ac- 
companied by all the K 
nobility; and feſtivity and joy wers 
ſpread through the country. 
Towards the cloſe of the pre- 
ceding year, the emperor ſeemed 
to liſten not unfavourably to ſome 
overtures of peace which were made 
by the Ottomans. He even pro- 
poſed the aſſembling of a con- 
greſs at Buchareſt to conduct the 
negociations ; and as a proof of his 
being ſerious in this buſineſs, he 
immediately diſpatched expreſſes to 
London, 2 and Os to ac- 
uaint theſe powers with the 
— 55 and ö offered nd 
made, as alſo with the intended con« 
greſs : at che ſame time he nomi- 
nated the barons Herbat and Tha- 
gut, with M. Walburg, ſecretary of 
the court, to proceed to Buchareſt 
on his part. The empreſs of Ruſ- 
ſia too ſent inſtructions to prince 
Potemkin, at Jaſſy, containing at 
once her categorical demands, and 
ſhe was alſo in treaty with Sweden 3 
but about the period of Joſeph's 


death thelaſt lingering hope of peace 
Wo 


was known to have 
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We have ſo fully detailed the 
conduct and actions of this prince 
in our former volumes, from the 
time of his acceſſion to the Imperial 
throne, on the demiſe of his father 
in the year 1765, to that of his ſuc- 
ceeding to the ſole poſſeſſion of all 
the vaſt power and dominion then 
appertaining to the houſe of Auſtria, 
which devolved to him upon the 
death of his mother, the celebrated 
Maria Thereſa, in 1780, and from 
thence to the latter inauſpicious 
period of his life, that an attempt 
at any farther elucidation of his 
character, than what will naturally 
reſult from the peruſal of theſe 
progreſſive narratives, may appear 
ſuperfluous. In that courſe, we 
have not been ſlack in beſtowing 
due praiſe on many parts of his 
early conduct; and we have ſince as 
freely cenſured thoſe acts which we 
deemed it our duty to condemn, 
and in which we have been very 
generally ſupported by the public 
opinion. | 

We ſhall obſerve upon the whole, 
that few princes have more ſtrongly 
excited the general expectation of 
mankind in their favour, or raiſed 
to a higher pitch the hopes of their 
own ſubjects, than Joſeph did dur- 
ing the firſt years of his reign as 
emperor; and that there are few 
examples of any, who forfeited the 

blic opinion on the one hand, 
and loſt the affections of thoſe they 
governed on the other, more com- 

letely than he had the fortune to 

o before his death. An inſatiable 
ambition, with its natural concomi- 
tant, an incurable luſt for money, 
without regard to the means by 
which 'it was procured, were his 
lezding vices; and were rendered 
till more degrading by duplicity 
and breach of faith. 

. | 


— »© 


at nature, 


as if intending to reſtrain the ef.4 
of diſpoſitions ſo pernicious 12 * 
dangerous to mankind, had throwr his 
into his compoſition. ſo firanpe x of 
mixture of heterogeneous qualities Hut 
as derved in a preat meaſure to dux 
counteract and render impotent 0 
theſe vices. For he exhibited the tar 
ſtrange contraſt in the ſame mind. alor 
of the moſt glaring raſhnefs, and late 
of the moſt contemptible indeciſion, long 
of an invincible obſtinacy, and of pate 
a temper the moſt uncertain, vari. dite 
able, and inconſtant that exiſted ; rene 
ſo that through the continual jumble 
of theſe inconſiſtencies, he ever fail. Ma 
ed in the accompliſhment of his 
deſigns, and was always involved Vie 
in troubles abroad or at home, He afte 
was, perhaps, the greateſt projector acc 
of any age, at leaſt with reſpect to of p 
the multitude, if not to the value ren. 
or merit, of his projects; and yet, 1 
through the ſame cauſes, they al- this 
molt conſtantly failed of effect. No eriti 
man ever extended his views far- fere 
ther, or labbured more for the ag- of þ 
grandizement of his houſe and fa- acco 
mily, than he did; and yet, by x pow 
- purſuit of ill- judged and ill-direc- for 
ted meaſures, he ſhook the ſtabi- pire 
lity of the Houſe of Auſtria, and of 
left it involved in a ftate of affairs, thei: 
which led to its degradation ant i: 
loſs of ſtrength, in a degree, which ee 
ſcarcely ſeemed poſſible, a few year ::i:; 
before, to have taken place in ſo ::: 
ſhort a time. Had he the good e 
fortune to have left the world a ſe) ti 
years before his mother, the em ::; 
ru queen, he would have left :: 
ehind ſo high and enviable a cha _ 
racter, that he would have been 1 Vun 
pointed out as a model for the con- ad. 
duct of other princes, and me 8 am 
would have been diſpoſed to con = 
fider his early departure as a pubLQ 
. LS eons YI 
728 G61 4 3 \ 


K 


: 


As Joſeph the Second, though 
twice married, died without iffue, 
tis brocher Leopold, grand-duke 
of Tuſcany, now become king of 


eck 
ing 


Wit 


* Hungary and Bohemia, and arch- 
to duke of Auſtria, ſucceedel of courſe 
ent w the poſſeſſioa of all his heredi- 
the ry dominions, the Low Countries 
nd, done excepted, But though the 
and ne emperor's death had been fo 
jon, lng foreſeen, and that he had diſ- 
Jof nched ſeveral expreſſes to expe- 
a ite Leopold's departure from Flo- 
ted; rence, it was * three r * 
5 that event before he 
wy March 12th, and his eldeſt fon 
1 1799 Prancis arrived at 
lved Vienna; whither they were ſoon 

He after followed by the new queen, 
eQor accompanied by a numeroas family 
Q& to of princes and princeſſes her child- 
value ren. | 
yet, The affairs of Germany were at 
y al- this time in a very doubtful and 
No critical ſituation. Beſides the dif- 
far- ferences with the new government 
e ag- of France, which were in no degree 
d fa-Y accommo dated, we have ſeen that a 
by # powerful league had ſome time be- 
lirec- ſore been formed within the em- 
ſtabt- pire, under the auſpices of the kings 
, and of Great Britain and Pruſſia, in 
fairs, ei character of electors, to re- 
ac in the ambitions conduct, and to 
which I puard againſt the dangerous deſigns, 
year TG ibured to the late Joſeph. "Tho? 
in 1088S i: change which had fince taken 
good ein the direction of his ambi- 
a few os, prevented hitherto the neceſ- 
e em ob calling chat confederacy into 
e lech verde common danger on 
a cha d he union was originally 
beeuß aded, ſcemed to be only remov- 
e co fbr tlie preſent to a greater diſ- 
75 oc, bot in no degree to be leffen- 


tl; indeed, it was on the contrary 
july {uppoſed to be much increal- 
ech by the unaccountable connexion 
You, XXXIIL 


public 


» 
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which had taken place between Auſ- 
tria and Ruſſia. 
We have heretofore ſhewng upon 


different occafions, in the coutie of 


the Ottoman war, how directly con- 
trary to the political intereſts, aud 
how pregnant with danger to the 
ſecurity, of moſt of the other na- 
tions in Europe, it would have been; 


if the combined empires of Auſtria 


and Ruſſia ſhould ſucceed in their 
deſign, of making a partition, or 
even any great diſmemberment, 
of the T uri dominions. We 
even ſhewed that theſe dominions 
could not be lodged in any other 
hands ſo conducive to the peace and 
ſecurity of Chriſtendom in general; 
as in thoſe of their preſent poſſeſ- 
fors; and, as the German league 
was confined entirely to that coun- 
try, we ventured to point out the 
neceſſity there would be for a Welt- 
ern confed-racy, of a much more 
extenſive nature, to counteract the 
deligns of theſe two reltleſs and 
ambit.ous powers, if they ſhould 
proceed to the lengths at which 
they were evidently alming. A- 
mong the ſtates, to which their fuc- 
ceſs in this deſign would be the 
moſt immediately alarming and 
ruinous, were the Germanic body 
in all its parts, the unfortunate re- 
public of Poland, already deſpoiled, 
and more than half rained, with 
the two Northern kingdoms, one 
of which ſeemed totally blind to its 
ſituation and danger. 

The king of Pruſſia was among 
thoſe the moſt deeply and immedi- 
ately intereſted in tuch an event; 
but he held in his hands thoſe ef- 


fectual means of refiſtane: and pre- 


vention which none of the reſt poſ- 
ſeſſed. His alliance with England 
and Holland was truly wiſe and po- 
litical, and realized in no ſmall de- 

L] | | gree 
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gree the idea we mentioned, of 
a Weſtern league to curb Eaſtern 
ambition. We have likewiſe congra- 
tulated him on that apparently 
rand political game which he 
eemed to be playing in Poland, in 
which the cards were ſo entirely in 
his hands, that it might be ſaid he 
had little more to do than to deal 
them out. The means by which 
he has ſince thrown away the ad- 
vantages thus held out to him, will 
hereatter be diſcuſſed in its proper 
place. We may obſerve for the 
preſent, though it be in the nature 
of a parentheſis, that by a deviation 
from the right line of policy, as 
well as of rectitude, he has loſt an 
opportunity which probably will 
never be recovered, of eſtabliſhing 
a powerful barrier for the ſecurity 
of his disjointed dominions, on thoſe 
fides where they are hable to be 
ever expoſed to the moſt imminent 
danger. Policy, not ſeldom, over- 
ſhoots its mark; and perhaps it 
poſſeſſes no vice which ſo frequently 
defeats its own deſigns, as a ſubſti- 
tution of cunning for wiſdom, and 
of craft for an honeſt and liberal 
policy. | | 
But, whatever uncertainty or du- 
plicity the king of Pruſſia ſhewed 
in his conduct with reſpect to Po- 
land, he was ſteady in his averſion 
to the combination for the ruin of 
the Turkiſh empire, though ex- 
tremely flow and cautious in a- 


doptirg meaſures for its preven- 
tion, Inthe mean time the courts 


of Vienna and Berlin were upon the 
very worſt terms; and the jealou- 
fies, animoſities, and continual dif- 
ferences, Hetween the late emperor 
and the king, had latterly riſen to 
ſuch a pitch, as to threaten their 
proceeding to the immediate extre- 
mity of war. This opinion or in- 


obtained at any leſs price than a 


tention was ſo predominant with 
themſelves, that while one covered 
Sileſia with armies, magazines, and 
artillery, the other purſued mea. 
ſures exactly fimilar in Bohemia, 
Indeed Joſeph ſeemed on the point 
of renouncing, at leaſt in a great 
meaſure, his favourite objects on 
the Danube, by the vaſt bodies of 
troops which he drew from thence 
to form a powerful army in Bohe. 
mia. Even marſhal, Laudohn was 
withdrawn from the ſcene of hi; 
conqueſts, to take the command in 
that country, and his field equipages 
were actually ordered thither from 
Hungary. Thus nothing ſcemed 
doubtful to the public, but which 
of the parties ſhould commence 
operations by giving the firſt blow. 

The great object which the king 
and his allies had in view, was to 
bring the emperor, by whatever 
means, to relinquiſh the alliance 
with Ruſſia, at leaſt fo far as related 
to the combination againſt the 
Turks, and to conclude a ſeparate 
peace with the Porte, under the me- 
diation of theſe powers, if the court 
of Peterſburgh refuſed to accede to 
fair and equitable propoſals. It was 
eaſily ſeen that this point, ſo much 
ſought and wiſhed for, could not be 


war. For beſides that neither the 
ambition nor the obftinacy of Joſeph 
were to be eaſily ſubdued, his ally, 
the empreſs, had obtained a perſonal 
aſcendancy over him, far more 
binding than any written compatts 
or treaties. 'The weak and waver- 
ing mind of Joſeph ſeemed to ſhrink} 
over-awed, under- the ſuperior ta- 
lents and the maſculine deciſion of 
that extraordinary woman, whole f 
ſway over him was ſo unbounded, 
that ſhe ſeemed ſpontaneouſly to di- 
rect his action. 


„ 
6 
* | A 


2H 

2 

2 
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ſeems probable that Leopold 
- * little iſpoſed to diſſolve, or 


eren to looſen, the connexion with 
Ruſſia, as his predeceſſor had been; 


nia. t he was involved in circumſtan- 
dint — and reſtraints from Which Jo- 
reat ſeph had been free, and which to- 
on tally changed the nature of their 
$ of relative ſituation. His acceſſion to 
ence the hereditary dominions of Auſtria 
dhe< would have. been bald and defec- 
was tive, if he ſhould be defeated in his 
bis election for king of the Romans, 
d in and conſequently deprived of the 
apes powers and dignity annexed to the 
from title and office of emperor, which 
med through ſo many ages had, with 
hich little interruption, been held by his 
ence family, This was no 9 
low, danger; for Joſeph had created ſo 
king many enemies, and excited ſuch ge- 
as t0 neral apprehenſions of his power 
tever and ambitious deſigns in Germany, 
lance that the transferring of the empire 
elated into another family, whenever his 
| the death took place, had been long 
Rarate and often a matter of ſerious con- 
e me- templation. Nor was the ſuppoſed 
court pacthe diſpoſition, nor the real un- 
de to military character, of Leopold, at 
It was all ſufficient to remove the preju- 
much dices, or to diſpel the apprehen- 
not be ſons, entertained of a Houſe, which 
han a had ever been characterized by its 
er the ambition, If, then, this general 
ſoſeph temper and diſpoſition was to be 
is ally, further operated on, by the direct 
erſonal enmity of the two moſt powerful 
more electorates of the empire, it may be 
mpacts ealily ſeen, that any well-founded 
Waver- hope of Leopold's ſucceeding in his 
ſhrink election, muſt have been ſmall in- 
ior ta- lecd, 2 $9 | 
ion of Leopold had likewiſe another 
whole e fickle impoſed on his conduct by 
unde, de il volich of his predeceſſor. 
y to di- die Netherlands were already loſt, 


L _  t:::c could not be a hope, nor 
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ſcarcely a poſſibility of their reco- 
very, but with the approbation of 
the allied powers, which muſt of 


courſe fail if a war took place wit 


Pruſſia. Their intrinſie value was 
ſtill ſo great, though it had been 
much leſſened with reſpeR to the ſe- 
curity of poſſeſſion, by that wretch- 
ed policy which diſmantled their 


barrier towns, that their total loſs 


would have been a moſt grievous 
ſtroke; a loſs which would have 
been ill ſupplied by the acquiſition 
of any of the deſolated provinces 
on the borders of the Danube. For 
through the barbarous maxims of 
the combined powers, and manners 
of their troops, the extent of their 
ſucceſſes could generally be well 
defined by that of the deſtruction 
they made; exempting, however, 
entirely from this ſtatement, the 


conduct of the armies commanded 


by marſhal Laudohn, who in all 
caſes made war like a gentleman 
and a Chriſtian, as well as a great 


ſoldier. 


It will be eafily ſeen, under all 
the critical and embarraſſing cir- 
cumſtances we have mentioned, that 
Leopold had a moſt nice and diffi- 
cult game to play, upon his acceſ- 
fion to the embroiled dominions of 
the Houſe of Auſtria. He ſeemed 
almoſt under an inevitable neceſſi 
of diſſolving his connexion wi 
Ruſſia, at the ſame time that no- 
thing could be more contrary to his 
inclination, or in ſome reſpects to 
his intereſt. . For, befides the dan- 


ger of loſing the friendſhip of a 


moſt potent ally, he muſt thereby 
expect to forego moſt of the ad- 


vantages to be derived from a war, 


which, along with being eminently 
ſucceſsful in its latter part, had from 
its* commencement been attended 
with ſo prodigious an expence of 
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men and of treaſure, that the com- 
penſations muſt have been vaſt in- 
deed, which could afford any ſuit- 
able return. | 

Little verſed as he had ever been 
in foreign politics, and ftill leſs in 
military affairs, he, however, per- 
ceived the propriety of bearing a 
good countenance, and of not ap- 

aring to dread a German war, 
however much he wiſhed to avoid 
it, and whatever his ultimate deter- 
mination might be. The prepara- 
tions for war were accordingly con- 
tinued with the ſame apparent vi- 

our and defign with which” they 
had been adopted by his predeceſſor; 
but nothing more was ee This 
procraſtinating conduct was exactly 
ſuited to the temper of his antago- 
niſt, who was much more diſpoſed 
to military parade and preparation, 
than to the raſhneſs of running 
haſtily into action. 

An event which took place a 
little before the death of Joſeph, 
ſeemed to increaſe the difficulties of 
Leopold's fituation, and to bring 
the queſtion of war, or of a com- 
pliance with the wiſhes of the allies, 
to a point of deciſion which could 
not be long evaded. This was a 
very cloſe alliance, offenſive and 
defenſive, entered into between the 
king of Pruſſia and the Ottoman 
Porte; the treaty of which was 
executed at Conſtantinople on the 
3iſt of January 1790. 

By this treaty the king bound 
himſelf at a given time to declare 
war againſt Auftria and Ruſſia, in 
order to compel them to conſent 
to a moderate and equitable peace. 
On the other hand, the Porte en- 
gaged to employ all its force to ob- 
tain at the peace the reſtitution of 
Galicia; Lodotneria, and all the ter- 


ritory which the court of 

had winked from the L 
Poland, —By another article, che 
contracting parties agree to rat 
a treaty. of commerce before cor. 
cluded; and the Porte guarantee; 
the free navigation of the Pruſfan 
ſhips in the Mediterranean; ang 
farther engages to ſecure that fa 
from the inſults of Tunis, Algien 
and Tripoli.— The Porte declare, 
its reſolution not to make peace 
without the reſtitution of the for. 
treſſes, provinces, and above all, of 
the Crimea, which its enemies had 
gained: and the king engaged not 
to diſcontinue war until the Ports 
had attained theſe obje&s,—Th; 
Porte likewiſe engaged to conclude 
no peace with the courts of Vienna 
and Peterſburgh, without the con- 
ſent ef Pruſſia, Sweden, and Poland, 
—By the fourth article, Sweden 
and Poland appear to be equally in. 
cluded with the immediately cor. 
tracting parties in this alliance of. 
fenſive and defenſive ; which it i 
declared is {till to ſubſiſt between 
thoſe four powers, notwithſtanding 
the termination of the war.— 57 
the concluding articles, the con- 
queſts which may be made by either 
of the contracting parties are not 
to be reſtored, until the courts of 
Vienna and Peterſburgh agree 9 
ſubmit the differences ſubſiſting be. 
tween them and Poland to the medi. 
ation of the former. The contradl. 
ing parties likewiſe covenant not 
to agree to any peace but under the 
mediation of England and Holland, 
And, the king binds himſelf, after 
the concluſion of peace, to guaran- 
tee all the poſſeſſions that then re- 
main to the Porte; and likewi 
engages to procure the joint gut 
rantee of England, Soy, oY 
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Poland, along with his own, for all 


the territories of the Ottoman em- 
"The overwhelming torrent of ſuc. 
ceſs which had ſo conſtantly accom. 
anied the arms of the combined 
empires in the preceding year, and 
which threatened the ſpeedy ſub- 
verſion of the Ottoman dominion, 
at leaſt in Europe, was the ſtimulus 
which operated upon the king of 
pruſſta in concluding this treaty. 
We have given, in our ziſt vo- 
ume *, a particular detail of the 
memorable events of that cam- 
paign, ſo fatally ruinous to the Ot- 
tomans; and we have there like- 
wiſe ſhewn, that Selim, inſtead of 
ſinking under ſo heavy a weight of 
misfortune, not only bore it with 


ſeemed already to have derived 
ſome portion of counſel and wil- 


he had acted in all other things, 
diametrically oppoſite to the pre- 
cepts and example of his excellent 
uncle, he now recurred to that wiſe 
part of his policy, by which he had 
either lo much endeavoured to found up- 
re not on European àliances ſuch a ſyſ- 
hurts of tem of ſtrength, as might be ſuffi- 
pree 10 dient to reſtrain the dangerous 
ing be. power, and to curb the deſtructive 
» meds ambition of his combined and moſt 
\ntract- implacable enemies, whom he confi- 
ant not Cerea not only as determined on the 
\der the ablolate ruin of his empire, but on 
Tolland. the final extermination and extinc- 
, after on of the Ottoman race and 
guaran: ame. | . 

then re- Upon this principle Selim aſſi- 
likewik wully and anxiouſly fought, by all 
nt gua- polible means, to cultivate friend- 
len, and Itip and alliance with the king of 
Poland, | 
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great conſtancy and firmneſs, but 


dom from that ſevere but excellent 
ſchool of inſtruction. For although 


— 


Pruſſia and his allies ; but placing 
his immediate hopes principally on 
the former, whoſe ſituation and cir- 
cumſtances enabled him to make a 
youry diverſion in his favour. The 
eath of the emperor was perhaps 
the only thing which could have 
prevented an immediate war be- 
tween Auſtria and Pruſſia, upon 
the new treaty concluded by the 
laſt with the Porte; but that event, 


with the acceſſion of Leopold, oc- 


caſioned a pauſe, until it could be 
underſtood what courſe of meaſures 
and line of conduct the new kin 


of Hungary ſeemed diſpoſed to pur. 
ſue; and it may be faid, until the 


two rival monarchs came a little to 


know each other. 

We have ſhewn, in the volume 
which we have already cited, that 
the ſeverities and incommodities of a 
Danubian winter, together with the 
noble defence made - the garriſon 
of Orſova, were no more than ſuffi- 
cient to check the rapid 1 of 
the conquering armies of the com- 
bined powers, and thereby to afford 
ſome ſhort ſeaſon for reſt, recovery, 
and recolle&ion, to the aſtoniſhed 
and confounded Ottomans. 

Notwithſtanding the prodigious 
draughts that were made from the 
armies on the Danube, to counter. 
act the deſigns of the king of Pruſ- 
ſia, on the hde of Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, the Auſtrians opened the 
campaign in the former quarter un- 
uſually early, intending thus to 
benefit by the flowneſs with which 
the Turks are able to bring their 
armies into the field. The good 
effect of this ab:rtneſs and vigour 
ſoon appeared in the reduQtion of 
the ſtrong fortreſs of Orſova; which, 
after all the long and brave de- 


* Sce Anu. Reg. vol. xxxi. Hiſt, article, pp. 167 to 181. 
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fences it had hitherto made, ſeems 
now, from whatever cauſe, to haye 
fallen a very cheap purchaſe into 
their hands. No Ll was pub- 
liſhed of the operations; but from 
correſponding circumſtances, this 
event muſt have taken place in the 
latter end of April, or very ny in 
May. We have underſtood, from 
private information, that the Auſ- 
trians having cloſely blockaded the 
place during the whole winter, and 
a ſlight ſhock of an earthquake 
happening at length to take place, 
the garnſon were ſtruck with a 
ſudden panic, under the opinion, 
that the motion of the earth which 
they perceived proceeded from the 
enemies having undermined the 
fortreſ:, and being on the point of 
blowing it up. This N 
operated ſo powerfully, that they 
inſtantly abandoned the place; a 
Joſs the more vexatious, as it was 
furniſhed with a prodigious artil- 
lery, and abundantly provided with 
ſtores and magazines. 

The next 7 * of the campaign 
on the ſide of the Auſtrians, after 
the taking of Orſova, were the 
ſiege of Widdin, the capital of the 
kingdom of Servia, and that of 
Giurgewo, a very ſtrong fortreſs on 
the Bulgarian ſide of the Danube. 
The views of the Ruſſians were 
likewiſe directed, in the firſt in- 
ſtance, to the reduction of the two 
very ſtrong fortreſſes of Brahilow 
in Walachia, and of Iſmailow on 
the Danube. 'The farther views on 
either fide were not yet avowed or 
known; but were undoubtedly to 

be directed by future contingen- 
cies. 
For the preſent, and through the 
ſummer, however, an almoſt total 
inactivity prevailed in the Ruſſian 
armies; which muſt be attributed 


to the interference of the allet 


in the neighbourhood of that city 


powers, and the well-founded doubt 
whether the very critical fituatic, 
of Leopold's affairs would admit 
of his 1 in rejecting the 
propoſals for a ſeparate peace, which 
were ſo ſtrongly preſſed upon hin, 
and were ſupported by argument 
and motives. of ſuch a nature, a 
ſeemed ſcarcely to allow of an al. 
ternative. In the caſe of Leopold 
deſertion, Ruſſia ſaw that ſhe would 
be left alone to contend with the 
allied powers, with Sweden, Po. 
land, and the Ottomans a conca, 
tenation of hoſtile enmity, which, 
in ſpite of all her haughtineſs, could 
not but make her pauſe. 

The prince of Cobourg havin 
advanced towards Widdin, =. 
over-run all the country 1n that 
courſe, is ſaid to have obtained 3 
conſiderable victory over the Turks 


though no particulars, even of time 
or place, have been mentioned, He 
afterwards made conſiderable pre- 
parations for the ſiege of that place, 
which ſome peculiar circumſtances 
of diſtance and ſituation ſeem 0 
have rendered tedious and difficult; 
until the change which had for 
ſome time been gradually taking 
place in the political conduct of 
Leopold, at length occaſioned the 
deſign to be abandoned. 

But if the war languiſhed in other 
parts, ſuch was not the caſe on the 
ſide of Giurgewo, where the hoſt- 
lities between the Ayſtrians and 
Ottomans were cloſed by a bloody 
ſcene. The only account we jave 
ſeen, which carries any appearance 
of authenticity, gives the following 
ſtatement of that affair, That 
Leopold being at length determi- 
ed to accommodate the diſputes 
with the king of Pruſſia, and un. 

l * n ſequent} 
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ſequently to ſubmit to a peace with 
he Turks, he humanely wiſhed to 

.event the unneceſlary effuſion of 
* blood, and for that purpoſe 
agreed to conclude an armiſtice, for 
certain ſpecified term, on the bor- 
gers of the Danube. | 

It ſeems that Giurgewo had been 
vr ſome time beſieged, and that 
the prince of Cobourg being cove- 
tous to obtain poſſeſſion of that place 
before the armiſtice could be rati- 
fed, diſpatched general 'Thurn with 


ſege with ſuch vigour and expedi- 
tion, as might compel the garriſon 
to a 2 within the time de- 
fred. But the Ottomans having a 
good deal ſhaken off theirlaſt year's 
panic, began to reſume their uſual 
courage ; and being as defirous to 
preſerve their fortreſs, as the prince 
was to attain it, they immediately 
dülpatched a body of troops to its 
Klief, The Aultrians under gene- 
ral Thurn, who covered the ſiege, 
confident of ſucceſs from their late 
victories, did not wait for the at- 
tack of the enemy, but marched 
boldly to encounter him. They, 
however, met with a reception 
which they little expected. Excited 
to madneſs by a ſenſe of their loſſes 
and diſgraces, the Turks fought 
with undeſcribable fury; and, after 
a deſperate conflict, breaking the 
Aultrian lines, they carried every 
thing be fore them, and in defiance 
of diſcipline, as well as of natural 
and acquired valour, put them ab- 
ſolutely to flight. : 

The fate of the brave general was 
much regretted. After every ex- 
ertion which knowledge and eou- 
aye could dictate or execute to re- 
lit the impetuoſity of his fierce and 
enraged foe, his head was carried off 
by the blow of a janizary's ſabre, 
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a reinforcement to preſs on the 


[167 
and afterwards exhibited in triumph 
on a pike through the ranks of the 
Turkiſh army. The Auſtrians left 
ſeven hundred men dead upon the 
field, and about two thouſand were 
deſperately wounded. The befieg- 
ing general abandoned his trenches 
and works, along with eighteen 
pieces of artillery, with the ut- 
moſt precipitation.ä— Such was the 
iſſue of the laſt action in this war 
between the Auſtrians and Otto- 
mans, | | 
For Leopold, who juſtly held in 
very ſmall eſtimation conqueſts made 
on the deſolated borders of Turkey, 
when. placed in competition with 
the rich, fertile, and populous pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands, and far- 
ther prompted by the great and im- 
mediate objects which were at ſtake 
in Germany, determined to extri- 
cate himſelf at once from all his 
difficulties, and to remove the ob- 
ſtacles which ſtood in his way to 
the attainment of the Imperial dig- 
nity with all its advantages, by 
a ſpeedy accommodation with the 
king of Pruſſia, and by conſenting 
to an equitable peace with the 
Porte. 

In conſequence of this determi- 
nation, a congreſs was held at 
Reichenbach, in Sileſia, compoſed 
of the miniſters of the kings of 
Hungary, Pruſſia, Great Britain, 
and the States General; the two 
latter powers acting in the double 
capacity of mediators and guaran- 
tees. The ability of the negocia- 
tors, along with the diſpoſitions 
tending to tranquillity, which pre- 
vailed with the parties, did not ad- 
mit of much delay in bringing the 
buſineſs to a concluſion. A conven- 
tion, which takes its 


name from the place July 27th, 
where the congreſs were 790. 
[14 aſlembled, 
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aſſembled, was accordingly execut- 


ed, which removed the jealouſies 
and differences on both ſides, and 
not only relieved Leopold from a 
heavy weight of care, anxiety and 
trouble, but opened and ſmoothed 
the way to the eaſy attainment of 
all his favourite objects, both in 
Germany and the Low Countries, 
Nor did it leſs favour the views of 
the allied powers, by its material 
tendency to prevent the ruin or dif- 
memberment of the Ottoman em- 
pire, which had been the great ob- 
ject of their iuterference. 

The purpo:t of the treaty was, 
that Auſtria ſhouid renounce her al- 
liance with Ruſſia. That ſhe ſhall 
open a negociation for peace with 
the Ottoman Porte, under the me- 
diation of the three allied powers, 
conclude an armiſtice for the in- 
terim, and rencunce all the con- 
Queſts made during the war. That 
the king of Hungary ſhall, however, 
be at liberty to obtain from the 
Porte, by ſriendly negociation, any 
fortrefies or places, which the may 
amicably conſent to give up tor the 
acjuilment or ſecurity cf his fron- 
tier; but that if any acquifition of 
territory is ſo obtained on tliat ſide, 
the king cf Prutha ſhall reccive an 
equivalent for it of equal yalue on 
that of Upper Sileſia, That the 
king of Hungary ſhall retain the two 
provinces of Galicia and Lodome- 
ria, which he already boſſeſles in Po- 
land. That, ſhould Ruſſia perſiſt in 
carrying on the war againſt the 
Porte and Sweden, and theſe powers 
demand the aſſiſtance of Pruſſia, ac- 
cording to the treaties ſubſiſling be- 
tween them, his Pruſſian majeſty 
ſhall be at free liberty to fulſil theſe 
engagements, without the court of 
Vienna taking any part, directly or 
indirectly, in the contet, On the 


other hand, the king of Pruſſa en. 
gages to give Leopold his vote on 
the approaching election for the 
imperial throne, but under the ex. 
preſs condition, ſine ua non, that the 
emperor of the Romans ſhall never 
enter into any alliance with Ruſſa, 
in order that he may be enabled, x 
chief of the Germanic empire, to re. 
ſiſt any attack which Ruſſia migh, 
at a future period, be induced 10 
undertake againſt it. The king of 
Pruſſia engages to co-operate with 
the maritime powers in their endes. 
vours to appeaſe the troubles in the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, but upon the 
expreſs condition that Leopold ſhall 
reſtore to them all their ancient Pri. 
vileges; which are to be confirmed 
and guaranteed by the three allied zato 
powers. 1 
A little before this convention 
was exccuted, an. unfortunate event 
took place, which, if Leopold had 
been bttore otherwiſe diſpoſed, 
would have been a motive fully ſuf- 
hcient for inducing him to adopt 
pacific meaſures: indeed it might he 
{aid that he thereby loſt his tword 
arm. This was the demiſe of that 
juſtly celebrated and truly great 
commander, tne venerable feld 
marſhal Laudohn, who, after har. 
ing encountered as many dangers 
in the held as perhaps any man ever 
did, cloſed, in a fick bed, a long 
life covered with laurels and glory, 
He departed this life at his head 
quarters in Moravia, on the 14th of 
July 1790, in the 75th year of bs 
age; and was generally and exceed- 
ingly lamented, on account of his 
private virtues, as well as of hi 
military talents, and great public 
ſervices. He was a native of Lins 
nia, a ſoldier of fortune, who with 
out money or „ mw 
by his perſo erit, from being 
y his perſonal merit, f fubaken 


@haltern to the higheſt military ho- 
nous. After a lor apprentice- 
ſkip in the Ruſſian ſervice, uader 
thoſe celebrated maſters of war, 
count Munich and general Lacy, 
he came into that of the houſe of 
Autria about the year 17 $0} where 
ie roſe with a rapidity beyond all 
example. The great Frederic of 
pruſia faid, that he ſometimes ad- 
mirc the poſition of other generals, 
but that he always dreaved the bat- 
les of Laudohn, He was undoubt- 
edly at the time of his -death the 
kr general in Europe. 
Leopold being now ſecured as to 
kis principal objects, of peace, of his 
election, and of the recovery of tac 
Netherlands, had leiſure to look 
jato and adjuſt his private and fa- 
mily concerns. He had already 
{ttled his ſecond ſon Ferdinand in 
poſſeſkon of the grand duchy of 
Tuſcany; an arrangement which 
had for ſome time been a matter of 
public as well as political doubt and 
(pecu'ation. He now determined 
to cement the union, and to draw 
the ties of atfinity more eloſely be- 
tween his own family and his rela- 
tions of the houſe of Naples by in- 
termarriages. His two eldeſt ſons, 
Francis the hereditary prince of 
Hungary and Bohemia, and Ferdi- 
nand, the new great duke of Tuf- 
cany, were accordingly, ſoon after 
the conclukon of the 
Ang, 19th, treaty of Reichenbach, 
mar jed to the eldeſt princeſſes, 
daughters of the king of Naples; 
and about a month after the third 
ach- dueheſs, daughter of Leopold, 
was married to the prince royal of 
Naples: that princeſs having firit 
mate a formal renunciation of all 
gat of ſueceſſion to any of the poſ- 
ſellons of the houſe of Auſtria. 
as troubles, ox at lsaſt th ſeeds 
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of trouble, in almoſt all parts of his 
widely-extended dominions, were 
appendages which Joſeph had an- 
nexed inſeparably from their poſ- 
ſeſſion to his ſucceſſor; ſo Leopold 
had ſtill much difficulty to encounter 
with his new ſubjects of the king- 
dom of Hungary, For the evi- 
dently forced conceſſions which his 
predecefior had been induced to 
make, under all the paroxyſms and 
agonies of pain, terror, weakneſs, 
and approaching death, were in no 
degree tufficient to remove the ef- 
fect of that continued ſyſtem of ir- 
ritation and deſpotiſm, with which 
he had fo long inſulted all the feel- 
ings of that brave and generous, 
but exceedingly high- ſpirited, fierce, 
and reſentful people. Their here- 
ditary and inveterate animoſity to 
the Germans, whom they had ever 
conſidered as lawleſs uſurpers and 
tyrants, the ſcourge and ruin of. 
their country, with that abhorrence 
which ſeemed incurable, and reached 
to every thing German, to laws, 
manners, and even Janguage, as well 
as government, had in a very great 
degree been ſoftened or worn away. 
during the long and lenient adminiſ- 
tration of Maria Thereſa; whoſe 
marked attention and favour to this 
E was probab'y not more to 

2 attributed to gratitude, than to 
a juſt and wile ſyſtem of policy. 
Had this ſyſtem been continued with 
equal wiſdom, all the ancient animo- 
ſities and national prejudices would 
not only have worn away, but in 
time their yery memory would have 
been obliterated. 

But her ſucceſſor, who ſeemed 
deſtined to take every thing by the 
wrong handle, or, if he happened to 
ſeize it by the right, was ſure to 
puth it to an extreme which renders 
ed it wrong, not only revived all 


the 
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the ancient animoſities, but ſupplied 
them with a keener edge, than they 
had before poſſeſſed, ſince the ages 
immediately ſucceeding the era that 
gave them birth. It is accordingly 
reported, and the report 1s proba- 


bly well founded, that ſeveral of the 


rg palatines and principal nobi- 
ty, had it ſeriouſly in contempla- 
tion, to emancipate their country 
from the Aultrian yoke; that a plan 
for that purpoſe had been actually 
framed; and that the means had 
been pointed out for inſtituting and 
conſtantly ſupporting a grand army 
of 150,000 men, for their preſent 
and future defence and protection, 
The memorial which, we may re- 
member, the Porte iſſued early in 
the war, offering its utmoſt aſſiſt- 
ance to the Hungarians, in the re- 
covery of their ancient indepen- 
dence, and rank among nations, 
with the moſt liberal and diſinte- 
reſted offers of perpetual alliance 
and friendſhip after that was ac- 
compliſhed, ſerves ſtrongly to coun- 
tenance theſe reports and opinions; 
for it cannot be doubted that the 
court of Conſtantinople was inti- 
mately acquainted with the affairs 
of Hungary with the temper of the 
people, and with the views and 
wiſhes of the great men. 
Such was the diſordered and cri- 
tical ſtate in which Leopold, through 
the ill conduct of his predeceſſor, 


found the nobleſt portion of his heri- 


tage involved at the time of his ac- 
ceſſion ; but the great relief which the 
treaty of Reichenbach afforded him 
in ſo many other things, fortunately 
extended likewiſe to enable him to 
encounter this difficulty. 

While the conferences at Reich- 
enbach were ſtill in agitation, but 
evidently drawing to a concluſion 
which would render Leopold eaſy 


in his affairs, a number of deput 

arrived at Vienna, from Hung l 
who preſented a long liſt of 22 
four articles to the king, which 
they ſtrongly urged him to ſign, Pre. 
vious to his coronation for tha 
kingdom. Many of theſe article 
went to the redreſs of Preſent, 
and to prevent the repetition of 
paſt grievances, while others tend. 
ed to afford ſecurity againſt future 
oppreſion. Leopold having mz. 


turely conſidered the articles, and equi 
holding them to trench too much prop 
upon the ſovereignty, as likewiſe, inte; 
perhaps, conſidering the Hunga. in pl 
rians to be too importunate and pe. fere1 
remptory in their demands, upon ciati 
theſe or other accounts he refuſed * 
ſigning them. And {till perſever. adm 
ing in this determination, upon the cont 
further urgent ſolicitation of the par 
deputies, he is ſaid to have told they 
them, with much apparent indiffer. ou 
ence, that he was not at all anxious as 2 
about being crowned in Hungary, % 
and that he had given orders to re. ear 
cal thoſe who had been ſent to pre- , 
pare for the coronation, | ſion 

Immediately after the treaty of tur 
Reichenbach, the diet of Hungary, an a 
then fitting in full aſſembly, ſent a ſecr 
letter to the ſovereign, in which wn 
they ſtated, that having underitood ng. 
that negociations for terminating dun 
the preſent war were on the point fore 
of being opened, they could not had 
but obſerve, that, to the great grief al 
of the ſtates, and contrary to the whe 
fundamental laws of the kingdom, Cor 
this war had been commenced uce 
without their knowledge; and Kiny 
that they would be penetrated with nan 
ſtill greater grief, if now, that the) ou 
were aſſembled in diet, and bent Ott 
upon the re- eſtabliſnment of their for 
rights, the treaty of peace ſhould 0 


be concluded without their concur- 
| rence. 


Fa laws which they quoted, do 


t permit a king of Hungary to 
25 a war in the kingdom, or in 


They ſhewed, that thoſe el- 


the provinces united to it, without 
the Knowledge and conſent of the 
nation; and that peace with the 
Turks cannot be concluded, either 
within or out of the why - but 
with the advice of an Hungarian 
council, Preſuming that his ma- 
jeſty would readily acknowledge the 
equity of theſe repreſentations, they 


propoſed deputies, men of 4 


integrity, knowledge,” and ability 
in public affairs, to attend the con- 
ſerences of peace, and other nego- 
ciations for the public good. They 
conclude, by beſeeching the king to 
admit them to the negociations, in 
conformity to the ſpirit of the Hun- 
garian laws and conſtitution, which 
they will confider as a particular 
proof of his majeſty's juſtice, and 
25 a tie which will bind more ſtrong- 


/ that free, faithful, and obedi- 


ent nation. 

Leopold relaxed upon this occa- 
ſion, or rather ſeemed to-comply, 
through grace and perſuaſion, with 
an application, which he not only 
ſecretly wiſhed to be made, but had 
timſelf been inſtrumental in procure 
ing, For the malcontents were ſo 
numerous, and affairs had juſt be- 
fore run ſo high in the diet, that it 
had been propoſed, and the propo- 
ſa] ſtrongly ſupported, to ſend mi- 
nifers directly from the nation to 
Conttantinople, without taking no- 
tice of, or paying any regard to the 
king, who were to negociate in its 
name, and entirely on its own ac- 
count, a treaty of peace with the 
Ottoman porte. It required, there- 
fore, all the addreſs of the king's 
miniſters at the diet, and all the 
#*'ght and influence neceſſarily ap- 
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pendent to the crown, to over-rule 
this attempt, and to procure the ad- 
dreſs in queſtion, 1 10 
Every thing now all at once con- 
curred, in damping the hopes and 
fruſtrating the deſigns of che mal - 
contents; the new coalition between 
Auſtria and Pruſſia, in the place of 
a war, which was conſidered as un- 
avoidable, and the conſequent open- 
ing of a peace with the Ottomans, 
ſeemed a double fatality conveyed 
by a ſingle blow. They were in- 
deed, at one time, ſo numerous, and 
appeared ſo formidable, that Leo- 
pon had entertained ſerious appre- 
enſions as to the ſecurity, and per- 
haps preſervation of the kingdom; 
and it was intended, when the peace 
took place, to ſend the Hungarian 
army to the Low Countries, and to 
replace them entirely in that king- 
dom by German regiments. But 
the internal factions and diflen. 
tions, by which they were them- 
ſelves torn to pieces, prevented 
their being capable of forming any 
great and general union, and proved 
to him a bond of ſecurity; enabling 
him to play off the different parts 
one againſt the other, and thereby 
to disjoint and weaken the whole. 
Of the parties which thus divid- 
ed the kingdom, the proteſtants and 
Roman catholics were in a ſtate of 
avowed enmity, the magnats, and 
the nobleſſe in general, were nearly. 
at daggers drawn; the peaſants ab- 
horred the nobles, and the Jatter 
were not behind-hand in their re- 
rds to them. With reſpect to the 
overeign, the bulk at leaſt of the 
clergy, {till holding a bitter remem- 
brance of the late Joſeph, and not 
much better ſatisfhed with many 
parts of Leopold's conduct in Tai 
cany, were totally adverſe to his 
intereſts; the mag nats and comitats, 
| | excepting 
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excepting thoſe who held great of- 
fices under the crown, were entirely 
bent upon a revolution ; and white 
the poſſibility remained, were eager 
to cement the cloſeſt alliance and uni- 
on that could be formed with the kin 

of Pruſſia and the Porte. The nobleſſe 


were divided; many of them, from 


the jealouſy and envy which they 
bore to the magnats and great pa- 
latines, were favourably alipoſed to 
the ſovereign; while others were 


willing to ſacrifice their private ani- 


moſities for what they deemed the 
good of their country. On the 
other hand, the proteſtants, from 
the circumſtances of their ſituation, 


- Were neceſſarily bound to the crown; 


and the peafants, ſenſible of the be- 
nefits which they derived through 
Joſeph, and likewiſe knowing, that 


nothing but a fimilar interpoſition 


could increaſe them, or even pre- 
ſerve what they had already obtain- 
ed, were violent in their attachment 
to Leopold, 

While affairs hung thus in a ſort 


of equilibrium between the parties, 


but the ſcale till rather preponderat- 
ing on the ſide of the malcontents, 
it was ſuddenly weighed down to 
the ground on the fide of the crown, 
by an acccfiion as extraordinary, as 
it was unexpected, and even un- 
thought of on all ſides. An incre- 
dible number of Greeks, Walla- 
chians, Serviotes, and Raſcians, 
who are repreſented as amounting 
to four millions, declared them- 
ſelves to a man firmly attached to 
the cauſe of Leopold, and deter- 
mined to ſupport 1t at all events, 
and in all caſes. This changed in 
an inſtant the whole face of things, 
and overthrew at once all the hopes 
and deſigns of the factions. The 
effect was immediate in the diet; 


for, the blow being well followed 


up and ſupported by the miniſters 


and friends of the crown, abo 
fifty of the moſt violent malconteny 
were expelled from that body in ons 
day, while thoſe who remained 
were glad to bow down their hea 
in ſilence. 

There was ſtill, however, a ve 
conſiderable and reſpectable party 
which demanded ay. deſerved 2. 
tention, and which was, perhaps 
more my 2 than any wh 
have yet defcribed. 'This was con. 
poſed of what may be termed and 
deemed moderate men. They ha 
never gone the lengths of the vio. 
lent malcontents; nor did they by 
any means endeavour to produce, 
or even wiſh that the event ſhould 
take place, of an abſolute rupture 
of the kingdom from the Aultrian 
dominton, after fo long and ſo int. 
mate a connection between them, 
now endeared by habit, and ce- 
mented by numberleſs ties of friend. 
ſnip, affinity, and mutual kindnel 
or ſervice. But this party anxi. 
ouſly ard eagerly wiſhed the reſto. 
ration of their ancient confitution 
in all its parts, and in all its origi- 
nal purity ; and farther, from a long 
and bitter experience of the little 
rehance that was to be placed on 
the faith of tne Auſtrzan princes, 
as well as of the domineering ſpiri 
which ever marked the conſud of 
the Germans, whenever they were 
entruſted with the exerciſe of pow- 
er, they likewiſe wanted, and pro- 
poſed, that their conſtitution, thus 
renewed, ſhou}d be ſecured by the 
guarantee of the three neighbour- 
ing powers of Pruſſia, Sweden, and 
Poland. Under theſe conditions 
they declared they wauld ever ſhew 
themſelves to be 'the moſt zealous, 
faithful, and loyal of his ſubjects. 

A deputation from the . 
digt 1 upon Leo- Pede 5th 
pold at Vienna, with an 18vitation 

f 10 


to requeſt his perſonal preſence at 
their deliberations, and particular] 

at the coronation. They likewiſe 
reſented what was called a new 
zwloma, containing ſupplementary 
articles to thoſe Which it had been 
cuſtomary hitherto for the monarchs 
to ſign and ſwear to, and which it 
was hoped and requeſted he would 
accept. The king returned an 
uſwer by count Palfi, the great 
chancellor of Hungary, that he 
bad intended bis coronation in Hun- 
gary ſhould have taken place of that 
it Frankfort; but that the delays in 


dered that now impracticable, he 
Gould, however, endeavour to fulfil 
lis purpoſe in that reſpect bythe 15th 
of November at fartheſt; obſervin 
that the lateneſs of the ſeaſon woul 
veceflarily preclude his 8 
farther into the country than Pret- 
burg, which muſt of courſe render 
that city the place of celebrating 
the coronation, We are to under- 
land, that Buda, the ancient capi- 
tal, was the place which the Han- 
rarians had fixed for that purpoſe, 
in oppoſition to Preſburg, the new 
capital, which, on account of its 
vicinity to Vienna, the Auſtrians 
had long rendered the actual feat 
of povernment. 

With reſpe& to the rewly-pro- 
poled dipioma, Leopold deciared, 
that he was firmly and invariably 
reſolved not to approve, or confirm 
by oath any diploma but thoſe 
which the conſtitutions of Charles 
the Sixth and Maria Thereſa had 
already preſcribed to all the kings 
of Hungary. That he was the 
more firmly and invariably fixed in 
this reſolution, as he was determined 
religiouſly to fulfil the ſtipulations 
o preſcribed, according to the ſpi- 
nt and tenor of certain articles, to 
which he referred, That after the 


their own proceedings having ren- 
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coronation, he will not refuſe to liſten 
to the grievances, the wiſhes, and 
the ſupplications of his faithful 
ſtates, and after mature public de- 
liberation, to adopt reſolutions 
thereupon, agreeable to the ſpirit 
of the laws and the true intereſts of 
the realm. He concludes with an 
expeCtation that the ſtates will co- 


operate with him, with zeal and fi- 


delity, in the accompliſhment of 
theſe objects; an expectation on 
which he truſts with the greater 
confidence, as they may be certain 
on his part, that whatever is con- 
formable to the laws, whatever does 
not derogate from the royal rights, in 
a word, whatever contributes to the 
general good, he will freely concurin. 
Leopold was elected king of the 
Romans on the zoth of September, 
and made his public entry into 
Frankſort on the 4th of October; 
being the ſame day of the manth 
on which his father, the emperor 
Francis, had heretofore made a fi 
milar 17 The coronation, 
which too ace a 
few days a ter was — 9th, 
unuſually ſplendid 3 179. 
and beſides the perſonal attendance 
of the three eccleſiaſtical electors, 
with a great number of other Ger- 
man princes, was rendered more 
brilliant by the preſence of the 
king and queen of the two Sicilies, 
with the long train of princes and 
princeſſes appertaining to the two 


prolific houſes of Naples and Vi- 


enna; including. in the number the 
grand duke of Tuſcany, and all the 
ewly- married pairs. 

In the interim, while theſe affairs 
were in agitation, an armiſtice, un- 
der the mediation of count Luſi, 
the Pruſſian miniſter, was concluded 
on the 2oth of September, between 
the prince of Saxe Cobourg, on the 
part of the court of Vienna, and 
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the grand vizir, in his camp at Si- 
lifria, on that of the Ottomans, 
At the ſame time it was agreed, 
that a congreſs for the final con- 
Cclufion of peace ſhould be aſſembled 


at Buchareſt or Siſtovia, as ſhould 


be found moſt convenient to the 
plenipotentiaries, to' be compoſed 
of the miniſters of the principal 
parties, and of thoſe of the three 
allied mediating powers. | 
Leopold arrived at Preſburg a 
few days previous to that appointed 


Tor the coronation. Notwithſtand- 


ing all the bickerings that had taken 
place, and the numberleſs jealouſies 


which ſo long ſubliſted, he was re- 
| Etived with every mark of the ut- 


moſt joy and enthufiaſm both by 
the people and the ſtates. The diet 
ſoon afforded a ſignal inſtance of 
their loyalty and attachment to their 
new ſovereign. For Leopold having, 
according to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom, 
preſented the names of four of the firſt 
nobility of the kingdom to the diet, 
of whom they were to chooſe one to 
be palatine of the kingdom, an of- 
fice of the higheſt truſt and dignity, 
which rendered the poſſeſſor the ſe- 
cond perſon in it, | 42 ſtates unani- 
mouſly requeſted the ſovereign that 
he would indulge their wiſhes, by 
granting to the nation as their pa- 
latine the arch-duke Leopold, his 
fourth ſon, who was then preſent. 
As nothing could be more flatter- 
ing than this propoſal, we ſcarcely 
need ſay that it was gladly aſſented 
to; and the new palatine had the 
Wow. zeth happineſs, three days 
+ 13% after, of placing the an- 
179% cient crown of St. Ste- 
phen, ſo long and ſo greatly the 
object of Hungarian veneration, 
upon the head of his father. 
| Leopold's ſpeech to his fon upon 


his in alment, in the preſence of 


you and me as a difintereſted 


the diet, does him ſuch high ty, 
nour, and contains ſentiments ſo no. 
ble, that we ſhould conſider qe. 
ſelves guilty of little leſs than , 
crime, if we omitted its inſertion 
1 hope,” ſaid he, preſenti;s 
his ſon to the nation, « you ai 
« never forget that you are my ſon: 
« but ſhould it ever be your 8 : 
te the execution of your office, to hs 
« obliged to defend the rights of 
te the nation againſt your father, | 
« defire you will then forget tha 
« you are my ſon, and that you wil 
« ſtrĩctly act in ſupport of the lav: 
— He then addreſſed the nation in 
the following words: © This, my 
« beloved ſon, I preſent to you, a 
« a pledge of my fincere regard for 
« you; that he may act between 


« mediator and promoter of mutual 
« affection.“ 

We have ſeen that the Hung. 
rians had ſome time before propoſed 
ſeveral conditional articles to Leo- 
pold, which he peremptorily refuſed 
to accept. The application wat 
now again renewed before the co- 
ronation, it being, probably, ſup- 
poſed, that in the preſent ſcaſon df 
good-humour, joy, and feſtivity, 
nothing could be refuſed, But Leo. 
pold, adhering to his former firm- 
neſs, Allies that he would re- 
ceive the crown on no other con- 
ditions than thoſe on which it had 
been accepted by his mother; and 
he thought its luſtre, and the bo- 
nour attached to it, would be tur. 
niſhed, if it was made the ſubjett of 
a bargain. After this difplay of 
firmneſs which ſeemed approaching 
to an ungracious obſtinacy, the al- 
miration, gratitude, and joy of the 
Hungarians will be more ealily con- 
ceived than deſcribed, when, on ts 


day ſucceeding the coronation, 


of his own free motion, when COT 


| how conceſſion was at an end, 
0 ge hope ©) them every favourable con- 

Our: don, and every future ſecurity, 
an 3 which they could with reaſon and 
tion, propriety deſire. Thus he gained 
nting once the hearts and hands of that 
L will numerous, brave, and powerful na- 
y fon; tion. 


Nothing could exceed the judi- 
cious and excellent conduct of Leo- 
pold in the whole courſe of his com- 


der,! munication with this people. When 
t that they were apparently at the point 
® wil of proceeding to the laſt extremi- 
aws.“ 


ties entirely to throw off the Auſ- 


5 nian dominion 3 when he was him- 
5, my elf unſettled in government, embar- 
in, rafled on every hand, involved in 
rd for diculties which ſeemed almoſt in- 


extricable, and ſurrounded with 
enemies and dangers; in that peril- 
ous ſituation, he diſplayed a firm- 
neſs with reſpect to the Hungarians 


Junga- which aſtoniſhed every body. Nor 
opoled did he relax in any degree from 
0 Leo- that firmneſs until he had broken 
refuſed and ſubdued the factions, and ſaw 
rr War himſelf in full poſſeſſion of the 
tne co- 


kingdom; and then, by a well- 
timed, unexpected, wiſe, and ge- 
nerous exertion of condeſcenſion 


y, ſup- 
-aſon of 


eſlivity, and favour, he totally annihilated 
ut Leo- diſaffection and faction, and in an 
er firm- inſtant gratified a whole nation. 

uld re- We ſlewed in our firſt chapter, 
zer con. the circumſtances which happily led 
h it had to Leopold's recovery of his loſt 
2 * dominion in the Netherlands. Upon 


tie whole, it will ſcarcely eſcape 


be * any obſerver, that few men have 
zbjec 0 had the fortune, in ſo ſhort a ſpace 
play d af time, not only to extricate their 
roaching 


airs from the moſt embarraſſed, 


the ad- Gifficult, and dangerous ſituation 
V of the which could well be imagined, but 
ſily con- in the ſame time to have arrived at 
n, on tt tie completion of their moſt diſtant 


zrion, be 
. | of 


% 
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hopes and wiſhes, and to have at- 
tained within a few months all thoſe 
honours and advantages, which 
might have been well deemed the 
fruits of a proſperous life. It may 
likewiſe be ſaid, that few treaties 
have afforded greater benefits to 
any of the parties than Leopold de- 
rived from that of Reichenbach, to 
which, indeed, he entirely owed the 
happy ſettlement of his affairs. 
Leopold ſeemed now in a train 
and difpoſition of doing wiſe, juſt, 


and popular things; for towards 


the cloſe of the year he took care 
to remember and fulfil a tranſient 
promiſe which he either made, or 
afforded hope of his performing, by 
reſtoring to the ſtates of the Mi- 
laneſe their ancient conſtitution and 
laws, and reinſtating them in the 


full poſſeſſion of all their rights, 


privileges, and immunities, of which 
they had been deprived by Joſeph: 
a violence and injury which had 
ever ſince rankled ſorely in their 
minds, and excited the ſtrongeſt 
averſion to his perſon, government, 
and even name, - 6 
He likewiſe, about the ſame time, 
ranted new favours to the Jews; 
or whom Joſeph had done a great 
deal, and indeed mended their con- 
dition ſo much, that it did not ſeem 
they had much more to expect or 
require. Leopold, however, ex- 
tended their privileges ſtill further, 
by decreeing, that in all his heredi- 


tary dominions, thoſe Jews who had 


received a proper. education, and ac- 
quired the neceſſary degree of know - 
ledge, ſhould be allowed to take aca- 
demical degrees in the lay- faculties, 
and to act as advocates; and in the 
latter quality to plead the cauſe either 
of Jews or Chriſtians indifferently. 
In conſequence of this permiſſion, 
Mr. Raphael Joel, a Jew, being 

| ogy duly 
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duly examined, and having given 
fatisfatory proofs of his ability and 
qualifications, was, in the beginning 
of the year 1791, admitted, by the 
univerſity of Prague, to the degree 
of Doctor in the Civil Law. 

The court of Vienna was occu- 
pied, during the fore part of the 
year 1791, in negociating and ſet- 
tling the terms of a definitive treaty 
of peace with the Porte at Siſtovia, 
under the mediation of the three 
allied powers, whoſe miniſters at- 
tended the whole time, and who, 
with equal zeal and ability, were 
indefatigable in their attentions and 
endeavours to ſalve the ſore remem- 
brances of hoſtility, and to recon- 
eile the oppoſite views of the prin- 
cipal parties. Many difliculties oc- 
curred, and unexpected obſtacles 
were thrown in the way, as well by 
the emperor himſelf, as through 
the means of Ruſlia. Theſe were, 
however, at length happily ſur- 
mounted, by the powerful interven- 
tion of the mediating powers, and 
the unwearicd application of their 
miniſters; although the differences 
ſeemed at one time ſo irreconcile- 
able, that it was appreheeded. the 
congreis would have broken up 
without effect. 

Every thing being at length ſet- 
ted, a moſt fair and equitable treat 
of peace, and to the Porte, con- 


dering her fallen and ruined fins, 
tion, a moſt happy and advantage 
ous one, was finally con- s 
claded at Siſtovia; and Aug, 4th, 
the ratifications ſpeedily 791. 
after exchanged. The plenipoten. 
tiaries of the allied powers (whoſ 
names and quality, as mediator 
were afaxed to the treaty), in order 
ſo far as it couid be dons, to ener. 
minate the ſeeds of all future Gitter. 
ences between the two empires, and 
even to cut off the preteness (@ 
quarrel, ſucceeded in procuring on 
the ſame day the execution of x 
convention for the preciſe ſpecil- 
cation and exact. adjuitment of the 
lunits, which were to be the can. 
daries of their long-extended fron. 
tiers. By this accommodation, the 
haughtineſs, perverſeneſs, and an- 
bition of Ruſha only remained to be 
{ubdued, in order to obtain the re. 
ſloration of tranquillity on the bor. 
ders of Europe and Aſia, and the 
putting an end to the moſt ſavage, 
cruel, defolating, and bloody war 
which has been known in modem 
times. —_But before we proceed to 
relate the iſſue of the meaſures { 
long purſucd by the allies for that 

urpote, we mult turn our view 
2 to the laſt campaign, and t 
peace . ich ſo {uddenly followed, 
„in Sweden. 
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Preparations made by the kinig of Sweden for renewing the war againſi Ruf- 


with vigour in the campaign of 1790. Adopts new and extraordinary, 
but ſucceſsful meaſures, for gaining the affettion and ſupport of the commons, 
and of the people at large, independently of the nobles ; and c | ls in ſome nen- 
bers of the clergy, and ſome uf the butghers, to fit in his council, and to affift in 
the principal departments of government, Extreme danger of the conſequentes 
wobich this raſh intovation was liable to produce, Guſtavus obtains great 
and unuſaal ſupplies from the ftates for the proſecution of the war. Campaign 
opened unuſually early in F: nland ; where the Swedes penetrate the Ruſſian 
frontier, and poſſeſs themſelves of ſeveral ſtrong and advantageous poſts. 
Blu action at Karnankoſtei, where a ſmall body of Swedes, being attacked 
by 10,000 Ruſſians under General Ingleftrom and the prince of Anhalt, the 


former are repulſed and defeated with great lofs ; that prince, with other prin- 


| officers, being among the number who fell in the conflict. Succeſs of the 
107 4 perſon, 2 the 3 attack upon Valkiala; takes Wilmanſtrand 
and other places ; fixes his head quarters at Borgo, to form a junttion with 
his galley fleet. Ruſſian grand fleet being divided, and ſtill in their winter 
fations at Cronſtad and Revel, the duke of $udermania becomes maſter of the ſea. 
Deſperate and unfortunate attempt made by the duke to deſtroy the Ruſſian 
ſquadron in the port of Revel, in which he loſes two ſhips of the line. Gi 
tavus, in perſon, at the head of his flotilla, ſuddenly appears before Frede- 
ricſham, where he forces all the defences of the harbour, and takes or deftroys 
alarge diviſion of the Ruſſian galley fleet, which was there ationed; burning 
and deſtroying all the naval arſenali, ſtores, and magazines. Ruſſians baving 
collected their force, the tide of ſucceſs by land and ſea begins to turn againſt 
the Swedes ; who hoſe every thing which they had gained in Carelia, and 
are obliged to repaſs the Kymene with loſs, Sea-fights on the third and 
fourth of June. Raſh attempt upon Wybourgs Deplorable ſituation of the 
Swedes ; encloſed by all the united fleets 52 Ma in the bay of Wybourg ; and 
no communication open with the ſea, but by a narrow ſtrait, wvhich is ftrongly 
guarded by the enemy? and ſcarcely any means. of deliverance left. Deſpe- 


rate and bloody fights on the third and fourth of Fuly ; the Swedes endea uu . 


ing to force their way through the narrow inlet, and then e evade the ſupe- 


rior force of the enemy in the open ſea. Prod:gious lofi of men and ſhips Juf- 
tained by the Sauedes in their eſcape. Duke of Sudermania, with the remain- 
der of his ruined fleet, arrives at Swenbourg, Guſtavus, with his light © ' 


feet, involved in fimilar danger; but thcugh ſuſtaining great boſs, it is 


nt quite in proportion to that of his brother. Sudden and extraordinary ' 
reverſe of fortune. The king arriving at Swenk Sound, meets there the | 
Pomeranian diwiſſon of galleys under colonel Cronftadt puts again” 
immediately to fea, in order to intercept the Ruſſian light fleet under 


the prince of Naſſau, which are en their way to Fredericſham. 
Glorious and deciſive victory obtained by Guſtavus over the prince of Naſſau, 


on the gh and 1oth of Fuly. Sudden and unexpedted peace between 
Rua and Sweden, Some objerwvations on the caſes and ſequences of that 


event, King loaded qwith obleguy and reproac by his Europeat 
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this defeftion, Defends himſelf ſuccesfully againſt their invectivet: bu 
finds it much more difficult to vindicate himſelf” from the charge of _ ; 

_ ing all faith and treaty in his conduct with reſpett to the Ottoman Py, 
| Ruffin piratical ſquadron in the Archipelago dftroyed by the Alrrin, 
Scheme for a winter campaign on the Danube formed by the Ruſſian general. 
which affords them prodigious advantages over their enemy. Batal Bey rnyyy 
and his army totally ruined, on the fide of Afia. Ruſſian armies are put 1 
motion in the month of October. Some account* of the tate, condition, ant 
. ferength of 1ſmailow. T aken by ſtorm by general Suwwarow, after a long and 
mot noble defence. Dreadful and unegualled maſſacre. Account of the nun. 
. bers who are ſaid to have periſhed on both Aiden. Some ſucceeding adticns 
 betaween the Ruſſians and Turks during the ſummer. Treaty of peace jug. 
- denly concluded at Galatæ. Behawicur of the empreſs to the Britiſh can, 
. Terms of peace. Cloſe of 1791 an epoch of reflection. New lagu an 
_ confederacies in this year. New conſtitutions of Poland and France this 
year. Short contraſt of the revolutions in thoſe two countries, from this 
origin in 1789. Invaſions of thoje two countries aſcribed to unjuſt and an- 
. bittous combinations of the neighbouring. ſovereigns. Treaty for the partitin 
. of Poland and France, pretended to have been figned at Pavia, a coarſe and 
clumſy forgery. Congreſs at Pilnitz. Paper purporting to contain the þ. 
cret articles agreed at Pilnitz unauthenticated and diſavowed : utterly in. 

. conſiſtent with the pretended treaty of Pavia as to the affairs of Poland, ard 
both inconſiſtent with the fact. Uninterrupted narrative of the Poliſh rev. 
lution to the end of 1792, will be given in the next volume. Congreſs of Pi. 

| nitæ did relate to France, General tate of the queſtion raiſed upon it by th 
| . oppoſite partixans. To judge fairly of it, neceſſary to take a connected view 
| of the preceding and ſubſequent events, from the beginning of 1791 to the d. 
| claration of war by France againſt Auſtria, in April 1792. That jubje 
| reſerved to the next year. Preparatory obſervations on the ſtate of Eurqyy, 
| avhen the French revolution broke out in 1789, compared with the clit if 
1791. French revolution the hinge of all the politics of * Europe from thi 


pericd General concluſion. 
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. E have ſeen that thecampaign The Ruſſians lenny became maſ. 
of 1789, after being tolerably ters of the narrow ſeas in the bot- 


and after the performance of many 
diſtinguiſhed acts of the moit ſignal 
bravery, ended unfavourably to 
the king of Sweden, through the 
very great ſuperiority of force 
which the Ruſſian galley fleet under 


| 
| 
l | ſuccesful in the preceding part, tom of the Baltic; but the latenels 
| 
| 


the prince of Naſſau poſſeſſed, in 


that laſt moſt obkinate. and bloody 
naval engagement which took place 
between the .contending nations“. 


IY See. Ann. Reg. Vol. xxxi. Hiſt, Art, pp. 198 to 200. 
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of the ſeaſon prevented their being 
able toderive any further advantage 
from that ſuccels. 

The king of Sweden, whoſe 
ever- active mind ſcarcely ſeemed 
ever to ſlumber, while any proſpett 
of enterprize or danger was ul 
view, uſed every poſſible . exertion 
to retrieve the fortune of the war, 
by the molt effective preparations 
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fr the enſuing campaign; as it 
were intending to compel nature 
to give way to that invincible 
ardour, with which he hoped to 
overcome the prodigious ſuperiority 
of force he was conftantly deſtined 


1 to encounter. 1 | 
«al To give effect to his deſigns, he 


built principally upon the affection 
of the commons, which he deter- 
mined to ſecure by all means; and. 
by drawing in the clergy as auxi- 
aries, (who from the time of the 
reformation had been ſecluded from 
all other ſhare in public affairs than 
that of merely ſitting in the diet) 
he hoped to eſtabliſn ſuch a body 
of frength within the kingdom, as 
ſhould make him 12 eaſy at 
home; which could only be accom- 
plihed by rendering him entirely 
independent of the factious and tur- 
bulent nobility, by whom he well 
knew he was generally deteſted; and 
who had indeed, for a long ſeries 
of years, been in that moſt ſhameful 
habit of betraying and felling the 
honour and intereſts of their country 
to whatever foreign bidder they 
could find, who Would afford the 
moſt gold for the purchaſe, 

But this meaſure, however ex- 
pedient it might appear for the pre- 
lent, was a moſt dangerous expe- 
nment; and the great number, the 
vat poſſeſſions, and above all the 
dating unconquerable ſpirit of the 
nobility, conſidered, could ſcarcely 
lare been expected, upon any ra- 
tional principles, founded on a juſt 
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10 elimate of mankind, to produce ef- 
i 1 fects mach leſs fatal, than thoſe 
— which have ſince been unhappily 


ſhewn in the event. 5 

It was among the king's pe- 
Culiar qualities, to be diſpoſed to 
make light of the greateſt obſtacles. 
The extraordinary ſueceſs which 


the war, 
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had generally attended thoſe bold 
and ſudden meaſures, which, like the 
fire concealed in a flint, he had ſo often 
ſtricken out at the inſtant of occa- 
ſion, was ſufficient to render him 
opinionative and obſtinate in adopt- 
ing and purſuing the immediate 
impulſes of that genius which had 
never forſaken him in any emer- 
gency. | 
He opened his new ſcheme upon 
his return from Finland, by iſſuing 
a declaration, that all ofders of the 
ſtate had an equal right to ſerve 
their country in all ſituations, for 
which they ſhould be found duly 
qualified by their abilities and 
talents: and that it was contrary to 
reaſon and propriety, that any order 
ſhould monopolize to itſelf the 
right of filling the high offices of 
the ſtate. Upon this new princi- 
ple of equalizing all the 92 he of 
the ſtate, he ſummoned to his coun- 
cil an equal number of perſons from 
each; appointing to one depart- 
ment two nobles, the counts Wacht- 
meiſter and Bonde; with whom were 
joined Meſſrs. Rogberg and Ulner, 
two commoners, or private citi- 
zens: this being the firſt known 
inſtance in the hiſtory of Sweden, 
in which ſuch an honour was con- 
ferred upon any perſon not nably 
born. Ihe biſhop of Wolgaſt, with 
Mr. Alhman, who had been ſecre- 
tary to the houſe of peaſants in the 
laſt diet, and Mr. Hankanſon, bur- 
gomaſter of Carleſcroon, were ap- 
pointed to another department. 
Similar arrangements were made in 
others. n 
This bold innovation attached 
the people at large to the king, in 
a degree beyond what can well be 
imagined, and enabled him to carry 
on his N jen for war with a 
facility and effect which he could 
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not himſelf have expected. But it 


was an unpardonable blow to the - built, manned, and equipped pu, 


pride, importance, and feelings of 
the nobility : while the wound thus 
inflited, inſtead of cloſing or heal- 
ing by time, continued to increaſe, 
feſter, and become every hour more 
gangrenous and incurable. 
he ſtates granted the ki 

every ſupport 2 the war, whic 
the poverty of the country could 
poſſibly bear. The aſſeſſments were 
very general and comprehenſive; 
they reached- to. perſons and to 
things. Every article of conſump- 
tion, as well as of luxury, every 
condition of lite, was ſubjected to 
its appropriate tax. Clergy, nobles, 
all orders were included. The 
minute reſources which now conſti- 
tuted the ways and means would ap- 
pear curious to the financiers. of a 
rich country. Among the ſmaller 
articles, a watch in the pocket was 
liable to a tax; but the wearer of 
two at one time, paid conſiderably. 
Horſes, oxen, ang all animals ca- 
pable of affording profit or plea- 
ſure to their owners, were taxed ; 
and what ſeemed not a little pecu.. 
har, the nobility, who were obliged 
to furniſh quotas of horſes for the 
army, were obliged to pay a heavy 
tax of 2/7. 65. for every horſe which 
they thus devoted to the king's ſer- 
vice. The ſupplies were, every 
thing conſidered, greater than 
could have been well expected; and 
conſiderably exceeded che grants of 
preceding diets. They amounted 
to no leſs, if the ſtatements are 
right, than 1, 640, ooo. a year; 
which was a prodigious ſum for that 
country to afford. Some falvo's 
were made, that the recent extra- 
ordinary graz ts ſhould not be con- 
ſidered as precedents in future. 
Some of the greater cities, as 


\ 


plied himſelf to the ſtates of Pon 


roofs of their zeal and attac 


boats, which they preſented to ih 
king; and likewiſe raiſed, clothed, 
and armed bodies of volunteer, 10 
ſupport him in the war, He ; 


rania for the loan of a million g 
rix-dollars, to be ſecured on the ts, 
venues of that country: but we 
not know the ſucceſs of this apl. 
plication. : 
Through this eordial ſuppon a 
home, with the further all of the 
Turkiſh ſubſidy, which contributes 
much, through the circulation of 0 
much foreign filver dropped int 
the country, to diffuſe ſpirit an 
vigour through all the departmentsx 
home and abroad, the king yy 
enabled to open the campaign in 
Finland unuſually early ; and the 
Swedes actually commenced their 
operations in the month of April 
Diſdaining to wait the motions of 
the enemy, a body of them pens. 
trated boldly into Ruſſian Savolay, 
where they ſeemed to carry every 
thing before them, and ſeized thres 
ſtrong poſts, whigh were conſiderel 
as being of great importance oz 
both ſides with reſpect to the future 
operations of the war; beſides takin 
ſome artillery, and making à cot- 
ſiderable booty in arms, ammun 
tion, ſtores, and other articles, 
This 1aroad, made fo near tis 
capital, was peculiarly alarming 
Peterſburgh; nor was the dangt 
more regarded, than indignatiof 
excited by the audacity of the 
ſult, One of theſe poſts, name 
Karnankofki, lying on the borde 
of the lake Saima, was conliders 
ot ſo much conſequence, that a bod 
of ten thouſand of the heft and 0 
eſt troops in the vicinity of the ne 
tropolis, including a ſtrong "Y 


at of the guards, and ſupported 
„ uſual by a powerful artillery, 
ere diſpatched, under the conduct 
f general Ingelſtrom and the prince 
of Anhalt, not only to diſlodge the 
ewedes from this poſt, but to chaſe 
them entirely out of the country, 
and give them cauſe to beware of 
venturing to make ſimilar inroads. 
The Swedes amounted only to 
bout three thouſand men; but they 
vere well entrenched, and their poſt 
ſtrong; nor had they yet forgotten 
the traditional hiſtory of thoſe times, 
«0 when they ſeldom took the trouble 
of enquiring into the number or 


on of 0 

; aality of their enemy, The Ruſ- 
ed n Fans, formed in three cloſe and 
wit: heavy columns, advanced to the 
—_— attack of the entrenchments with 
uk all their native fearleſſneſs, and 


with all the pride and confidence of 
ſucceſs, which long habits of victory 
were capable of inſpiring. The 
ſuock was dreadful; but to the aſto- 
niſhment of the aſſailants was re- 


pidity of which they had known no 


7 "OO cxumple, and which baffled all the 
der fury and violence of the attack. In- 


dignation and ſhXme at the idea of 
being repulſed by ſo inferior a force, 
with national pride, animoſity, and 
a keen ſenſe of the rivalihip which 
ſeemed eternal between both peo- 
ple, all conſpired in prompting the 
Ruſhans rather to periſh than to 
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ri i ſubmit to the diſgrace of being de- 
4 . feated at their own doors, by ſuch a 
Jipnatio handful of men. The action was 


f the 1 accordingly renewed with all the 
. namil rage and fury that man is capable 
e borde of on the one ſide, and ſupported 
onſidere on the other with a cool and deter- 
at a bod mined valour which nothing ever ex- 
and d ceeded, The engagement, conſider- 
f the we ing the paucity of the numbers, was, 
g deud for about two hours that it continued, 
mes 
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ceived with a firmneſs and intre- 
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the moſt deſperate, obſtinate, and 
bloody which we have known or 
heard of. The Ruſſians were at 
length as totally defeated as an ar- 
my could be, where the victors were 
not able to profit by a purſuit. They 
left about two thouſand of their men 


dead upon the ſpot; and their mis- 


foxtune was greatly aggravated b 
the loſs of the — W Anhalt, of 
major general Belboff, who com- 
manded the guards, with other 
officers of diſtinction, who fell in 
this bloody conflict. 

This action ſeems to have taken 
place on ſome of the days from the 
laſt of April to the ſecond of May. 
We are not informed whether the 
king was preſent; but from cir- 
cumſtances it may be conjectured 
that he was in another quartex It 
may, however, with juſtice be ſaid, 
that neither the Swedes nor any 
other nation could, in the brighteſt 
3 of their milita 

ave atchieved a more glorious ac- 
tion. It likewiſe fully demonſtrates 
that the rapid declenſion which had 
been ſuppoſed to have taken place 
in the martial genius of that nation, 
proceeded entirely from thoſe ever- 
ruinous conjoint cauſes of bad go- 
vernment and imbecility in com- 
mand, and not from any failure in 
the nature, or degeneracy in the 
character of the people at large. 
It was near or about the , 
time that this action was Pri 28th 
fought that the king in . 
perſon croſſed the Kymene, and en- 
tered Ruſſian Finland. The Ruſſians 
were encamped round a ſtrong fort 
called Valkiala, where they were 
deeply entrenched, and well covered 
by every defence which art and na- 
ture combined were capable of af. 
fording. The enterprize ſeemed 
rather deſperate. The king, how- 
[M] 3 "ever, 
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ever, marched to the attack with 
his uſual confidence, and was received 
with no leſs intrepidity. The action 
was very ſevere, ànd laſted for ſeve- 
ral hours; but the impetuoſity of 
the Swedes was at ＋ trium- 
phant, and ſurmounting all obſtacles, 
carried the entrenchments as well as 
the fort by ſtorm. This could not 
have been a cheap purchaſe; the 
accounts, however, ſtate, that the 
number of - Swedes killed was not 
great; but that no ſmall number, 
including many officers, were wound- 
ed, through the continual ſhowers 
of grape-ſhot which were thrown 
from the batteries. This acquiſt- 
tion was rendered particularly grate- 
ful, as beſides the artillery and ſtores 
a large magazine of proviſions was 
found in the place. be £15 
The Swedes took poſſeſſion of 
Wilmanſtrand and other places, and 
the king fixed his head quarters at 
Borgo, where he was to be joined 
by his fleet of gallies, and (notwith- 
ſtanding a violent contuſton he re- 
ceived in the ſhoulder at Valkiala) 
to take the command himſelf, and 
hoiſt the royal flag on board the 
Amphion. We are here to obſerve 
that the Ruſſian accounts of theſe 
tranſactions are ſo directly contrary 
to thoſe of the Swedes as to be ir- 
reconcileable. By the former, the 
king is repreſented as being ſo re- 
peatedly defeated, that if they were 
real he muſt not only have been 
driven out of the Ruſſian territories, 
but his army entirely ruined; 
whereas ſucceeding as well as con- 
curring events ſhew the direct re- 
verſe to have been the caſe. We 


may well ſuppoſe, that, ſplit into 


tmall divifions, as the nature and 
circumſtances of the country com- 
pelled the contending combatants, 
particularly the invaders, to be, a 


equal parts, they were ſtill in their 


number of ſmall engagements, 
the time of their paſſing the Kymene 
were continually taking place; ny 
can it be doubted, that ſuch 
enemy as the Kuſſians were in {ons 
of theſe victorious. We my? then 
reſume that theſe were magnijyd 
into ſplendid victories, and that 
others which had no exiſtence yer 
fabricated, partly to allay the ap. 
prehenſions of the inhabitants of th, 
metropolis, and partly to ratify 
their inveterate animoſity to the 
Swedes, by captivating accounts g 
the prodigious carnage and deſire. 
tion which was made of them, Such 
artifices are common, particularly 
when the enemy is near at hand, 
and very dangerous; the Rufiiang, 
from their great power, and the in. 
trinſic goodneſs of their armies, 
have leis occaſion for applying u 
ſuch ſubterfuges than many others, 
The king ſeemed to have gained 
conſiderable advantages by his early 
commencement of the campaign; it 
being evident that the enemy were 
thereby in no ſmall degree ſurprized, 
neither their fleets nor armies being 
in readineſs for ſo untimely and un- 
expected an encounter; for their 
grand fleet, compoſed of capital 
ſhips, being divided into newly 


reſpeQive winter. ſtations in the 


ports of Cronſtadt and Rexel. And 


the duke of Sudermania having 
failed from Carleſcroon with the 
Swediſh fleet, about the time that 
the land forces commenced their 
operations in Finland and Savolax, 
he thereby not only became ſole 
maſter of the ſea for the preſent, 
but ſeemed to have it much in bis 
power to prevent the junction of the 
two Ruſſian ſquadrons, without their 
running the deſperate hazard of one 
or the other being intercepted and 

ſeparatel / 


ſeparately attacked in the attempt. 
Nor were the Ruflian galley fleets in 
a better ſituation, with reſpect to 
he means of junction and mutual 
aſſiſtance. 0 

The duke's views, however, ex- 
tended to more deciſive and dan- 
erous ſervice, than that of merely 
terenting the junction of the ene- 
my's ſquadrons. The plan was pro- 
dably not his own, for it was of a 
more deſperate nature than ſeemed 
to accord with his character. It 
was no leſs than an attempt to de- 
ſtroy the Ruſſian fleet in the fortified 
harbour of Revel; lined on all 
ſdes, as it was, with batteries, and 
including a number of great and 
frong ſhips {beſides frigates) 
mounted with heavier metal than 
even their rates beſpoke, and ready 
equipped for battle. The ſcheme 
extended, along with the ſhips, tothe 
total deſtruction of that great naval 
arſenal, with all its docks, ſtores, 
and naval magazines whatever, 


u igt. Notwithſtanding all 
cles, and all the dangers which they 
had to encounter, the attack of the 
Swedes was ſo truly tremendous, 
as to call into action every poſſible 
exertion, and all the courage of 
their ſtrongly guarded and protected 
enemy, We are ill informed as to 
tie particulars; but the aflailants 
ſeem to have penetrated into the 
very heart of the harbour, and to 
have maintained for ſeveral hours a 
molt deſperate conteſt, in the centre 
of the enemy's fire and ftrength, 
It is indeed ſaid, that ſo far as Fa 
manſhip and valour could confer 
rational plory, the Swedes were 
entitled to no ſmall portion of it. 
In this ſtate of things, to a ſudden 
change of the wind, and to its riſing 
io 2 ltorm towards the evening, they 


the formidable obſta- 
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attribute the failure of the enter - 
prize; which they were then obliged 


to abandon with the utmoſt prect- - 


itation 5 the difficulty of getti 
— of the harbour „. 
great that it could not be effected 
without the moſt imminent danger, 
as well as ſome real confiderable 
loſs. The Swedes loſt a 60 gun 
ſhip, which being diſmaſted was 
taken by theenemy ; another of the 
ſame force was wrecked, and the 
men being” taken out, was ſet on 
fire. A third likewiſe ran on ſhore, 
but being got off, had the fortune 
to eſcape to ſea with the loſs of part 


of her artillery. Such was the iſſue 


of this very raſh enterprize, which, 
notwithſtanding” the greatneſs of its 
object, could not perhaps be juſtified 
upon any principle of naval tactics, 
any more than of ſound judgment. 
Too much was certainly truſted to 
fortune, and ſhe had not hitherto 
in the courſe of the war afforded 


any great cauſe for relying on her 


favour. | 

It would have been little ſuited 
to the king's character and diſpo- 
ſition to ſuppoſe that he was inac- 
tive, ata ſeaſon when his brother 
was engaged in ſuch ſevere and 
dangerous ſervice. With better 
fortune, on the ſecond day after the 


unſucceſsful attack upon Revel, he 


ſtruck a great and effective blow. 
A great diviſion of the Ruſſian 
galley fleet was ſtationed at Fre- 


dericſham, where they waited the 


junction of the other ſtill greater di- 
viſion, from Cronſtadt, to commence 
active operations, and where the 


forts and defences of the harbour 
were deemed fully competent to 


afford them the moſt perfe& ſecu- 
rity. The king, in the Amphion, 
at the head of his fleet of gallies, 
ſuddenly attacked the place with 
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irreſiſtible fury, ſtormed and forced 
the defences, took 38 veſſels, funk 
10 gun- boats, burnt 40 more, along 
with 30 tranſports loaded with pro- 
viſions; deſtroyed the docks, and 
burned all the ſtock of timber and 
ſtores which had been accumulated 
for the building and equippin 

fleets of this nature. In a . 
if the Swediſh accounts be not ex- 
aggerated, the loſs would have been 
deemed nearly irretrieveable in any 
other country; but in that empire 
the reſources are fo vaſt, and all 
works of labour are executed with 


ſuch little expence or trouble to 


government, that probably little was 
thought of it; At Stockholm, how- 
ever, it was conſidered of ſuch im- 
rs as to occaſion the cele- 
ration of a ſolemn Je Deum; the 
portable trophies were exhibited 
with great parade, and a medal was 
ſtruck to commemorate the event. 
The duke of Sudermania was 
ſaid to have had ſome other engage · 
ments with the Ruſſians during the 
remaining part of the month of May; 
but the accounts are ſo confuſed 
and imperfect, that it would be uſe- 
lefs to attempt reciting them, If 
they really took 2 they were 
only ſlight and diſtant affairs, which 
produced no effect of any conſe- 


uence or value, and might be con- 


dered only as a prelude to a courſe 
of the moſt bloody and deſperate 
actions, of which we have almoſt any 
knowledge. | | 
For the Ruſſians, having had time 


to recover from their ſurprize, and 


to colle& their forces, the tide of 
ſucceſs ſoon turned againſt the 
Swedes, both by ſea and land; which 
indeed had uniformly been the caſe 
in the progreſs of every campaign 
ſince the war began, whatever ad- 
yantages the very brave exertions 


of the latter might have produced 
its earlier part: but the diſpari 5 
force was too immenſe to admit that 
either valour or conduct, hover 
nobly diſplayed, ſhould be eapi 
ble of ſupplying the deficiency, 
The ſtrong poſts which the Swed 
had gained in Savolax or Careliz 
were accordingly ſoon recoyered 
the Ruſſians; and as the forme; 
notwithſtanding their infericriy 
made every where a moſt obſtinan 
reſiſtance, their loſſes in a number of 
ſmall actions, none of which ſingl 
ſeemed of much importance, became 
in the aggregate very conſiderable, 
The reſult was, that the Swede 
were obliged to repaſs the Kymene, 
under circumſtances of great dif. 
culty, diſorder, and danger, with the 
loſs of moſt, if not all of their u- 
tillery. | 
While this diſmal change tock 
lace in the face of afin 2 
Hand. the duke of Sudermann 


” 


fell in with the Cronſtadt 
fleet, under the com- June zl. 
mand of vice admiral Kvirſe. An 
engagement took place, and laſted 
ſome hours, which brought out a 
confeſſion, not before made, that the 
Swediſh ſhips had already ſuffer 
ſo much, both in their hulls and rig. 
ging, as to be at this time 1n very 
bad condition for action, ſeveral of 
them being nearly unmanageable, 
They, howeyer, fought with great 
courage; and the only diſadvantage 
which they attribute to the bad ſats 
of their ſhips, was its diſabling them 
from forcing the enemy to a cloſe 
engagement. The ſucceſs of the 
action was in no degree decided, 
when the fleets were obliged to ſe- 
parate by the approach of night; 
the Swedes retiring to the neigh 
bouring port of Seaſker. Thus ths 
Ruſſian accounts ts 

; gar; 
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ewed the contrary. . The 
ey vice admiral Souchotin had 
\leg ſhot off in this rencounter ; 
and the Swedes ſay, that two of 
their ſhips were ſo diſmantled as to 
he towed out of the line. 2 
The Swedes having refitted their 
ſhips and mended their rigging dur- 
ing the night, as much as the time 
could poflibly admit, renewed the 
engagement in the morning. So 
far as we can judge from comparing 


fight; but the ſucceeding events- 


e took circumſtances, accordingly aQted 
urs at with great judgment in making uſe 
maria of every benefit, which the peculiar 
nature of that ſea, and of its winds, 
ne 30 currents, ſhoals, and iſlands afforded, 
e An to avoid being brought to cloſe 
| laſled addion; and our own naval hiſtory 
out a abundantly teſtifies, that what our 
hat the ſeamen call à lang ht fire is the 
uſfersd moſt deſtructive of any to the rig- 
nd rig. ging of ſhips. 
in very In this doubtful ſtate of things, 
eral of and in the very height of the con- 
geable, flict, wo Swediſh frigates were per- 
h great ceived crowding every ſail they 
vantage could carry; and immediately after 
ad ſtate the Revel ſquadron came in ſight, 
ig them conſiſting of thirteen ſhips, in full 
a Cloſe chace of the frigates, bur at the ſame 
of the time bearing down directly, with the 
ecided, molt eager expedition upon the rear 
| to le. of the Swediſh fleet, which was thus 
night; literally placed between two fires, 
neigb . No ſituation could be more perilous. 
his tho It was impoſſible to form the weakeſt 
d as 4 lope of being able to withitand ſuch 


fight; 


the diſcordant accounts, they ſeem 
10 have had rather the advantage 
during ſeveral hours, though no- 
thing deciſive took place. The 
duke's fleet were ſuperior in number 
to the Cronſtadt diviſion, but, ag 
we have ſeen before, they were far 
inferior in point of condition, The 
Ruſlian commanders, under theſe 


an additional force of freſh ſhips; 
and the finding any means of eſ- 


eaping from the 8 diſperſed 


as the fleet was, and deeply in- 
yolved in action, ſeemed to the Full 
as hopeleſs; fo that the Swediſh 
fleet was apparently encloſed in 
toils from which it could not be ex. 
tricated, | 
At this critical moment, when the 
wiſhed- for conſequences ſeemed in- 
evitable, an expreſs was inſtantly 
diſpatched to convey the welcome 


news to Peterſburgh, where the 


inhabitants were greatly alarmed 
by the fierce and doubtful conſſicts 
which were taking place id its 

neighbourhood. Ihe account, with 


all its circumſtances, and the par- 


ticular ſituation in which their enemy 
was involved, were immediately pub- 
liched, and for ſeveral days all true 
Swedes trembled for the fate of the 
duke of Sudermania and his fleet; 
while the public in general, through 
all the ſurrounding and adjoining 
countries, confidered them as cer- 
tainly loſt, 

But fortune, which has ever been 
ſuppoſed to hold ſupreme ſway in 
the affairs of war, ſeemed now for 
once diſpoſed to favour the Swedes, 
The details of circumſtances are very 
imperfect; but it appears, upon the 
whole, that a ſudden ſhift- of the 
wind, ſeconded undoubtedly by ju- 
dicious manceuvres and bold exer- 
tions, enabled the duke of Suderma- 
nia to extricate himſelf from the 
danger in which he was involved, 
and to gain, on that very evening, 
a ſecure tation in the iſland of Bi- 
orko, where he either met with, 
or was ſpeedily joined by the king, 
with his flotilla, or fleet of gallies, 
gun-boats and frigates. At the ſame 
time that their ſuperior enemy, who 
ſo lately had deemed them a prey ſe- 
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cure in their hands, were obliged to 
forego all their hopes and advan- 
tages, and to take a ſtation between 
that iſland and Peterſburgh, to pro- 
tet that capital from an aſſault, 
which, notwithſtanding all the loſſes 


ſuſtained by the Swedes, was a mat- 


ter much appreherided. 

It ſeemed at this time- as if the 
Swedes had been peculiarly deſtined 
no ſooner to have eſcaped from one 
imminent danger than to. plunge 


*themſelves into another ſtill greater. 


This deſtiny was included in the 
wonderful activity of the kings 
mind, and a ſpirit of enterprize 
which no difficulties or dangers 
could ſubdue. It is poſſible that his 
ſituation at the ifland of Biorko, 
which lies facing the narrow chan- 
nel that paſſes into the gulph or bay 
of Wibourg, might have had ſome 
ſhare in directing his views at this 
time to that city and port. There 
were, however, motives ſufficiently 
ftrong for undertaking an enterprize 
againſt that place, ſuppoſing the de- 


- fign was accompanied with a rea- 


ſonable proſpect of ſucceſs. For a 
large diviſion of the Ruſſian galley- 


fleet lay in that port; and as Wy- 


bourg had been the ancient capital 
of Carelia before the erection of 
Peterſburgh, and lay within ſeventy: 


Engliſh miles of that place, the eclat 


which would have attended its re- 
duction, together with the alarm and 
terror which it muſt excite in the 
metropolis, were ſtrong inducements 


tothe attempt, and would have been 


circumſtances highly flattering in 
the event. | 72 55 

Under the in{luence of theſe mo- 
tives, and of that violent paſſion 
which ever operated upon the king, 
not only for emulating but ſor ri- 
valling the moſt renowned of his 
predeceſſors in military glory, he 


determined upon the attack of Wy, geet u 


bourg. The project was ſo full d uns n 
danger, the 2 againſt it the ſe 
ſucceeding ſo great, and the mig chat b 


which muſt attend its failure ſo ce. enem) 
tain, that nothing leſs than the de. they 
perate ſtate of his affairs coulg, this 0 
upon any principle of military {i choice 


or calculation, in any degree ja. 
tify its adoption. But Guftary 
paid little attention to calculation, 
where they interfered with his de. 
figns. 70 
Preparatory to the attack on the 
port, though the number of land 
forces which he had on board the 
galley-fleet was ill calculated to ad. 
mit of being weakened by a diviſion, 
he made a deſcent on the neighbour. 
ing coaſt of Carelia in perſon, with 
a part of his troops; his objects be. 
ing partly to diſtra& and increaſe 
the terror of the enemy; partly u 
inveſt, ſo far as his numbers would 
permit, the city on the land fide; 
and partly to be in readineſs to join 
in the aſſault, if the fleet ſhould prove 
ſucceſsful. He divided Jus force in. 
to two detachments, which purſued 
ſeparate courſes, and were each {uc. 
ceſsful in routing and diſperlug, 
with their uſual vigour and promp- 
titude, ſuch ſmall bodies of Ruſſians 
as could in that dreary country on 
a ſudden be collected to oppoſe thei 
progreſs. | 
* In the mean time the fatal event, 
which there was ſo much realon u 
expect, and ſo much cauſe to dread 
was to take place. The grand 
Ruſſian fleet under admiral Ich. 
ſchakoff, and the Cronſtadt dwikon 
of light gallies under the command 
of the prince of Naſſau, haſtenes u 
the relief of their fellows, and i. 
peared ſuddenly before that narro# 
paſſage, which we obſeryed led in 
the bay of Wybourg, The wu 
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in the bay; and as there 
her communication with 

through that inlet, and 
already poſſeſſed by the 
be literally ſaid that 
ht in 5 trap. 

moſt calamitous fituation, no 
* remained but to furrender to 
he enemy, to force their way out, 
eriſh in the attempt. The ſe- 
dition was adopted, and 
le reſt left to be determined by for- 


had placed four of 
deir capital ſhips, and mounted 
Lich their heavieſt artillery, within 
ie rait, two on each fide, and in 
Ctuations where the intricacies of 
le paſſage would lay the Swedes en- 
rely open to their fre, Their grand 
beet was drawn up in a line along 
de coaſt, on the outfide of the inlet, 
and at as near a diſtance as could 
it ſafety be taken, while their fri- 
gates and light fleet were ranged 
menge ihe numerous iſlands which 
je nearer to the ſhore. 

The van of the Swediſh 
fleet, commanded by ad- 
mral Modec, had the fortune, aſ- 
ited by a favourable gale, to paſs 
he (trait without receiving any very 
ſential damage, firing their broad- 
des on each hand with great ſpirit 
nd effect upon the ſtationed ſhips as 
hey paſſed, Had this example been 
ollowed by the reſt of the fleet, it 
ould have been fortunate; but the 
vil deſtiny of the Swedes was now 
prevail, The cannonade from the 
bur ſhips had been ſo powerful, and 
Dd admirably maintained, that it 
ruck thoſe who were next to follow 
it awe; upon which the duke of 
udermania adopted a deſign, the 
elt calculated that could be con- 
ved in ſuch circumftances, which 


enemy, it might 
y were caug 


tune or chance. 
The Ruſſians 


was to remove the obſtacle entirely 
by burning the four ſtationed ſhips. 
This was accordingly attempted; 
but whether it proceeded from want 
of ſkill in thoſe who conduRted the 
fire-ſhips, or from unavoidable acci- 
dent, it ſo fell out, that inſtead of 
the enemy they fell aboard a Swediſh 
line of battle ſhip and a frigate, 
both of which were blown up. Such 
a dreadful misfortune, in the midſt 
of a ſcene already ſo perilous, was 
ſufficient to ſtrike diſmay into the 
moſt undaunted hearts, It was im- 
poſſible that among ſucha number of 
men, where every individual was an 
equal partaker in the danger, and 
equally operated upon by the prin- 
ciple of ſelf- preſervation, but that 
diſorder and confuſion muſt enſue. 
Every thing was afterwards done in 
a hurry, and every thing accord. 
ingly ul done. Four ſhips of the 
line, in their ſubſequent attempts to 
paſs the ſtrait, ſtruck upon the rocks, 
and were abandoned to the mercy of 
the enemy. The engagement laſted, 
in ſome manner or other, during the 
whole night, and through part of the 
ſucceeding day. When the Swedes 
had paſſed the ſtrait, they were cloſely 
purſued along the coaſt, and inceſ- 
ſantly attacked by their exaſperated 
enemy; and in this courſe loſt two 
line of battle ſhips more. The duke 
had the fortune to eſcape to Swea- 
burg, with the remains of his ruined 
fleet, on the evening ofethat day. 
The Swedes loſt either ſeven or 
eight ſhips of the-line, (for there is 
a ſhip difference in the oppoſite ac- 
count) from 64 to 74 guns, beſides 
ſeveral ſtout frigates, in this unfor- 
tunate affair. Another difference 
between theſe accounts is, that the 
Swedes ſay three or four ſhips were 
burnt, which the Ruſſians aſſert 
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The loſs on their fide | 
was inconſiderable, excepting in the 


were taken, 


four ſhips which ſo nobly maintain- 
ed the paſſage of the ſtrait. Theſe 
were nearly reduced to the ftate of 
abſolute wrecks, and the ſlaughter 
on board them was proportioned to 
the havock which had been made 
on the veſſels. The few Engliſh 
officers in the Ruflian ſervice had 
that regard ſhewn to their national 
character, as well as to their parti- 
cular merits, as to have the poſt of 
honour aſſigned to them on this oc- 
caſion. Moſt of them were em- 
ployed in this dangerous ſervice, 
and ſ me purchaſed the honour at 
the expence of their lives, 

The galley fleet, under the king, 
was in the moſt imminent danger, 
and its eſcape in any manner was 
a matter of aſtoniſhment. It did 
not, however, eſcape without pay- 
ing the fine due to raſhneſs. Six 
of his gallies were taken, in which 
were eight hundred ſoldiers of his 
guards; ſixty of the ſmaller veſſels 
were taken or deſtroyed ; four of 
the oldeſt and beſt regiments in the 
ſervice ſuffered ſeverely; and ninety 
othcers were killed, wounded or 
miſſing. It was computed that the 
Swedes loſt more than ſeven thou- 
ſand men in both eng: 1 

But the ſucceſſion of bloody ac- 
tions was now ſo quick, and the 
_ tranſition of ſcenery fo unexpected 
and ſudden, that we ſeem rather to 
be wandering in the regions of old 
romance, than reading a ſober nar- 
rative of late tranſactions. 

It was on the zd and 4th of July 
that the calamitous affair at Wy- 
bourg took place; which, with the 
former loſs at Revel, ſeemed irre- 
t:ievably to ruin, and indeed nearly 
to annihilate the Swediſh naval 
power, at leaſt with reſpect to any 


purpoſes that related to the preſent 
war. It was probably on the 5th, 
that the king, with the remainder of 
his galley fleet, arrived at, or it 
might more properly be ſaid eſcaped 
to, Swenk Sound. Here he found the 
Pomeranian divifion of his light 
fleet, under the command of M. & 
Cronſtadt, being hislaſt reſource, and 
which had the happy fortune of 
not being involved in the general 
ruin, by its late arrival during his 
abſence. Inſtead of being diſmay. 
ed by loſs, or his ardour quelled by 
diſaſter, this magnanimous prince, 
whoſe unconquerable ſoul ſcemed to 
riſe ſuperior even to the power of 
fortune, inſtantly adopted the bold 
deſign of attempting to retrieve his 
affairs, by giving ſuch a ſignal blow 
to the enemy, as wauld at leaſt ef. 
face the memory of the late diſ- 
graces, if it could not entirely re- 
medy their effect. 

Wich this view the king did not 
loſe an inſtant in ſupplying the re- 
mainder of his own FAR 08 with 
provifions and ammunition, and in 
putting the veſſels in the beſt con- 
dition that could be done on a ſud. 
den. He was no leſs expeditious in 
putting immediately to ſea; his ob- 
ject being to intercept the prince of 
Naſtau, who with the Cronſtadt 
and Wybourg diviſions was on his 
way to Fredericſham. This was 
an arduous attempt, for bendes that 
the Ruſſians (from certain peculiar 
cauſes, which we have heretofore al- 
ſigned) are better calculated for 
this ſpecies of warfare than any 
other people, the prince, from his 1 
long experience, and great and 
conſtant ſucceſs againſt the Otto- 
mans and Swedes, had acquired the 
reputation of being the firſt com- 
mander in Europe in conducting 
this kind of bloody combat, The ; 
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The king bad not much time 
o loſe in waiting for his ene- 
my. On the 8th the hoftile fleet 
appeared in fight, the king being 
between them and the ſhore, It 
was not poſſible that they could 
avoid being ſurpriſed at perceiving 
bim. He went himſelf, with colo- 
nel Cronſtadt, to take a view of their 

tion and numbers, and found 
nem in every reſpect formidable. At 

nine o' clock, the next 
July eh. morning the prince ad- 
ranced upon the king's fleet, which 
was already drawn up in order of bat- 
e, the main body being commanded 
by colonel Stedinck ; the right 
Ling by colonel Torningi; and the 
left by colonel Hielmſtierna. It is 
a matter of obſervation that all 
theſe commanders were land-of- 
kcers. 
The king himſelf, who was al- 
ways in the heat of every action, 
was this day on board the Sera- 
phim galley, and gave the fignal 
tor a general engagement. A fu- 
nous conflict now commenced. 'The 
wings were firſt engaged. The 
enemy came on with great fierce- 
neſs, and ſupported a molt tremen- 
dous fire, both of cannon and ſmall 
arms; but they were ſo warmly re- 
ceived, and the reſiſtance continued 
with (uch firmneſs, that about noon 
their left wing began to recoil. — 
both ſides about this time received 
reinforcements, upon which the Ruſ- 
lan left wing returned” to the 
charge, and the fight was renewed 
through the whole extent of the 
line with the utmoſt fury. About 


four o'clock ſome of the Ruſſian 


larger gallies quitted their line, 

others ſtruck their colours, and 

hers foundered, 

uken, The beaten enemy, how- 

cel, continued firing till ten in the 
233 


Several were 


evening; when their object ſeems 
to have been to get under way and 
diſperſe, In this courſe, ſome run 
on the ſhoals, and ſtruck their co- 
lours. The darkneſs of the night 
put a ſtop to the firing of the 


Swedes at eleven o'clock. The 


night was ſpent m removing the 
priſoners, and taking poſleflion of 
the veſſels that ſtruck. 

At three in the morning the vic- 
tors renewed the action. A Ruf 
ſian frigate, and a number of ſmall 
craft, were ſoon taken, The van- 

uiſned retreated on all fides, and 
t fire to their ſtranded ſhips — 
They were purſued without inter- 
miſſion till ten at night. The Swedes 
took forty-five of their veſſels, 
with conſiderable artillery, and a 


multitude of trophies. We may 


judge what extraordinary artillery 
this fort of veſſels. carried, by 
knowing that two forty-pound bras 
mortars were among the trophies ; 


and that the cannon carried m ge- 


neral from 24 to 30 pounds ball; 
it is obſervable that howitzers held 
a more than common proportion in 
theſe liſts. The priſoners amount- 
ed to about 4,500; of whom 210 
were officers. The number of veſ- 
ſels ſunk and burnt could not be ex- 
actly aſcertained, but the wrecks 
and veſtiges of ruin, upon a long 
line of coaſt, were very numerous. 
The loſs of the Ruſſians in men muſt 
have been prodigious: but no cal- 
culation can be made of it. The 


Swedes loſt but a few veflels; and 


their loſs in men was more mode- 

rate than could well be conceived, 

conſidering the deſtructive and 

bloody nature of theſe mixed and 
culiar combats. 


Thus were the Ruſſians at lengtk | 


defeated,” partly, it may be ſaid, on 
their own element, and entirely in 
x their 
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their own fayourite manner of fight- 

ing, in which they were deemed 
irreſiſtible; ſo that as the Swedes 
formerly taught them to conquer 
by land, they now in return taught 
the Swedes to beat themſelves in 
this new ſevere mode of deciding 
the fortune of war. 'The prince of 
Naſſau likewiſe, who had plumed 
himſelf highly on being the king of 
Sweden's direct adverſary, and who 
ſhewed ſome evident marks of oſten- 
tation on his ſucceſſes againſt him, 
was now compelled to lower his 
creſt, and to reſign his laurels to a 
ſuperior foe. The ſcanty provi- 
ſion ſince made for him by the court 
of Peterſburgh, the uſual magnifi- 
cence, expence, and liberality of 
that court being conſidered, ſuffi- 
ciently ſhews that this misfortune 
ſerved much to wear away the me- 
mory of his former exploits. In- 
deed few things could have gone 
nearer to the heart of the empreſs 
than this defeat: 

It was undoubtedly among the 
moſt extraordinary reverſes of for- 
tune known in modern hiſtory ; eſ- 
pecially conſidering it to be a naval 
action, and the general ruin which 
had ſo recently fallen upon every 
denomination and part of the Swe- 


diſh fleets, excepting merely. the 


Pomeranian light ſquadron. 

While we cannot avoid admiring 
the invincible courage and the un- 
broken ſpirit of enterprize in the 
king, which roſe ſuperior to _ 
firokee of fortune, too much praiſe 
cannot be beſtowed on the valour 
and firmneſs ſo nobly diſplayed by 
his troops; which, on both ele- 
ments, in all the unequal trials, and 
all the dangerous ſervice of the paſt 
and the preſent campaign, every 
where contending with a force ini- 
nitely ſuperior, never was, and never 


can be exceeded by thoſe of eon 
nation; and rofficiently 3 hy hon 
if it had not been for the diſafſeQc, - 
and treachery of his nobility and 42 
officers, in the firſt campaign, Ruſ. " 
ſia would have found a much more ; 
formidable enemy in Guſtavus, than 1 
that untimely and fatal check after. - 
wards permitted him to prove. In a7 
fact, notwithſtanding the vaſt power - 
and the prodigious armies of that - 
empire, it is probable that Rufiz, C 
for many years back, has not owed ary 
much lefs of her ſucceſs to political oy 
intrigues, and to her peculiar talent, | 
of exciting internal diſſention and _— 
FO diſunion among her neigh. - 
urs, than to the force or terror of = 
her arms: 5 de 
But, ſplendid and glorious 2s this ks 
victory was, except in extricating $ 
him from immediate danger, it waz # 
not capable in its effect of much bet. 1 
tering the king's condition, He had 1 
not a ſufficient army to profit by it; M 
and his navy, which for its number was * 
a very good one, was totally ruined. * 
Sweden, which had ſtrained every 0 
nerve in ſupport of the war, was to 
worn down by its enormous expen- thi 
ces; theſe; as uſual, far exceeding, a 
not only all previous calculations, W ho 
but whatever could have been WM a 
thought poſſible, even after making ; 5 
a large allowance for contingencies. a 
Her loſs of men had been likewiſe Wi re 
great; a loſs which ſhe could nearly ke 
as ill ſpare, as ſhe could that of her il by 
treaſure, This victory, and even nn 
the preceding unfortunate actions, v0 
produced, however, one effect, of thi 
much greater importance than the 
might at firſt view be conceived. 8 
They ſerved effectually to cure, or to bl 
remove, that ſupercilious contempt, ns 
and that extreme hauteur, with which gn | 


the empreſs had long been in the 
habit of treating and of affecting to 
conſider 
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| the king upon all occa- 
any _— which de cended to the 
that -nce of Naſſau and others of her 
tion | mmanders, without at all loſing 
and any thing by the way. ] 
Na. Theſe ſentiments, if real, or their 
nore expreſſion, if not, were now totally 
than tered, The empreſs perceived 
fer. ind felt, that ſhe was contending 
In with a moſt formidable adverſary; 
Mer whoſe courage and abilities would 
that wer render him dangerous. He 
uſſa, uus the firſt and the only may 
Wee who, from its foundations being laid, 
tical | had ever excited alarm or ſpread 
lent, terror in her capital; and this he 
ang not only ſucceeded in rr 
igh- once, but, ſeemingly in deſpite of ill 
or of ſortune, ations in repeating; and 


de ſaw, that from his nearneſs and 


$ this his great qualities, no ſuperiority of 
ating power might at all times be ſuffici- 
Tong ent to guard againſt the ſudden ef- 
bet 


ſects of his undaunted ſpirit and bold 
enterprize, It may likewiſe be well 
imagined that a woman of her cha- 
ner could not avoid being impreſ- 
ſd with reſpect by the extraordinary 


EY act, and even feel ſome ſympathy, 
E though an enemy, in the heroiſm of 
2 this ſingular prince. 
ding, Theſe ſentiments, together with 
Wi the political motives by which they 
been were accompanied, undoubtedly 
aking contributed much to bring about 
navy that ſudden and moſt unexpected 
— peace which was now to aſtoniſh all 
9 / turope, between theſe contending 
ny ration?, whoſe long-eſtabliſhed en- 
8 nity and rivalſhip would ſeem al- 
| 24 noſt deſtined to be perpetual, if any 
5 tha * lang on this earth couſd be ſo. But 
vived, here was another political motive, 
or td vic perhaps operated more forci- 
emipt! ily upon the court of Peterſburgh 
which han thoſe we have already ſtated. 
* All Europe had ſeen, with ſome de- 


dee of wonder, but none of appro- 


bation, the extreme haughtineſt 
with which that court had inflexibly 
perſevered, in diſdainfully rejecting 
all the propoſals for mediating a 
peace with the Ottomans, which 
were made by the allied powers. 
The terms in which this rejection 
was generally conveyed, approached 
much more nearly to inſult, than to 
the conciliatory or friendly language 
uſually eſtabliſned among powers 
who are in an equality of condition, 
and . who reciprocally cultivate 
neighbourly good offices.—** The 
« empreſs makes war, and makes 
« peace, when ſhe pleaſes, without 
« conſulting any other power.“ 
— * She 1s not to be dictated to.“ 
« She will not permit any interfe- 
« rence whateverin the management 
« or government of her affairs.“ 
Such was the general ſtile of the 
official language which iſſued from 
the court of Peterſburgh. 
I*was at the time ſuppoſed, and 
probably juſtly, that if the empreſs 
failedin the proſecution of her grand 
ſcheme, of driving the Turks entire- 
ly out of Europe, and placing her 
grand-ſon Conſtantine upon the 
throne of the ancient Greek empe- 
rors, her next favourite object, and 
not much leſs dear to her, was, to 
erect the noble provinces of Molda- 
via, Walachia, and Beſſarabia into 
an independant ſovereignty, for her 
great favourite, prince Potemkin; 
whoſe perſonal. influence and vaſt 
power, already nearly ſupreme, had 
long ſpread jealouſy and alarm, if not 
through the empire, atleaſt through 
the court, and among the principal 
nobility. The great and conſtant 
oppoſition which ſhe met with from 
the allies, was undoubtedly the cauſe 
which induced the empreſs at length 
to abandon this defign; and in the 
place of an independent ſovereignty 
in 
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in theſe provinces, to ſooth Potem- 
kin's ambition for the preſent b 
appointing him Hetman of the Col- 
ſacks, an office of the greateſt truſt and 
power in the empire, which likewiſe 
carried in ſome ſort the ſemblance 
of ſovereignty; and which had 
never before been filled up fince the 
days of the celebrated Mazeppa. 
But in what regarded Ockzacow, the 
Crimea, Black Sea, and all other 
Points of her claim, ſte perſevered 
in maintaining the fame inflexible 
obſtinacy. This was ſo much reſent- 
ed by the allied powers, and the dif- 
ferences- upon the ſubje& roſe to 
fuch a pitch, that Ruſſia was on the 
point of being involved in a war 
with Great Britain and Pruſſia; 
which was indeed only prevented 
by the powerful oppoſition and cla- 
mour which was raiſed in England 
againſt the intentions of govern- 
ment. . 
If that event had taken place at 
a certain period, Sweden, which was 
already a ſore thorn in the ſide of 
Ruſſia, would have become not only 
an equal but a ſuperior enemy, 
Placed by his ſituation on the only 
vulnerable fide of that country, and 
ſupported by Engliſh fleets and 
Pruflian armies, the heroic king 
would have been enabled to carry 
fire and ſword into the very heart 
of the empire; and poſſibly to pro- 
duce one of thoſe extraordigary re- 
volutions, for which that govern- 
ment has ever been ſo remarkable: 
an event for which many thought 
the people were at that time fully 
ripe. It is then eaſily ſeen of what 
vaſt importance it was to the court 


of Peterſburgh to draw off Sweden 


from an alliance, which was capa- 
ble of producing fuch dangerous 


conſequences; at the | ſame time, 
(though comparatively a ſmall con- 


ſideration, yet a very favor: 
one) that it would 8 
court to 1 in its native 
haughtineſs with reſpect to the 
* allies. 
mmediately, or atleaſt very ſyee. 
dily after 'the late victory, an 
private intercourſe between the em. 
Foo and the king ſeems to have 
een commenced; It is very pro- 
bable that the general heads of ac. 
commodation were thus ſettled he. 
tween the principals themſelves ; 
nor 15 it leſs probable (and it has 
been aſſerted) that it was in the firſt 
inſtance laid down as a rule, that 
the allies on either ſide were not to be 
conſulted, nor any mediation what- 
ever referred to, but that the pence 
ſhould be the immediate act, and 
proceed from the ſpontaneous will 
of the parties, without foreign ad- 
vice or conſultation ; this equally Wl 
ſuiting the pride of one, and the 
peculiar circumſtances of the other, 
with reſpect to thoſe allies whom he WW 
was now unexpectedly deſerting. It 


is likewiſe to be obſerved, that the 


empreſs was as little pleaſed or ſa- 
tished with the eonduct of her ally 
Leopold, as the king was with that 
of Great Britain or Pruſſia. 3 
General Ingelſtrom, on the part 
of Ruſſia, and the lieutenant gene- 
ral Baron d'Armfeldt on that of 
Sweden, were, without loſs of time 
appointed to confer and ſettle then 
terms of peace. They met on the 
banks of the Kymene, in a largen 
tent erected for the purpoſe between; 
the advanced poſts of the two hoſtileſſ 
camps, on the plain of Werela. Au 
the commiſſioners had not mucus 
buſineſs to ſettle, and their princ1_ 
pals were equally eager for a ſpeedy 
accommodation, the © Regocrationay 
could not be tedious. A ſuſpentionny 
of arms was immediately agree * 
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on; and ſhortly after 
Aogult 14th. the terms of peace 
vere concluded and ſigned, the ra- 
nkcations being to be exchanged 
in ſix days. This new treaty placed 
matters exactly in the ſame ſtate 
they had been before the war. All 
the ancient treaties, or more pro- 

fly thoſe which had been con- 
cluded ſince the reign of Charles 
the Twelfth, were renewed and 
confirmed. If any change at all 
took place, it wasjgnly with reſpect 
to the recognition, Or perhaps far- 
ther ſpecification, of a clauſe in one 
of the earlieſt of thoſe treaties, by 
which the Swedes were to be al- 
lowed to purchaſe corn free from 
duties in Livonia, whenever that 
commodiry exceeded a certain price 
in their own country; a condition 
which Ruſſia had hitherto made lit- 
tle ſcruple of violating upon the 
mot trying and diſtreſſing occa- 
fons, The frontiers were to be 
placed exactly in the ſame ſtate 
ticy had been before the war. 

It will aFord no cauſe of ſurprize 
that the peace occaſioned much joy 
at Stockholm, when it is known 
that the public rejoicings at Pe- 
terburgh were carried to an ex- 
treme, which ſeemed little conſiſt- 
ent, either with the pride of that 
court, or with the contempt with 
which they had ſo recently affected 
to regard and treat their late adver- 
ary and new friend. Among other 
nſtances of this, a grand Te Deum 
was performed in the great church 
of that city, to aſſiſt at the celebra- 
don of which the empreſs came in 
perſon from her country palace, as 
did the grand duke, and all the 
other members of the imperial fa- 


nily, from their reſpective reſi- 


dences; the whole court being for 


dat day and night in the utmoſt 
Vor. XXXIII. 
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ſplendour of what is called gala; 
while the capital was ſhining with 
illuminations, and re-echoing with 
acclamations of joy, The magni- 
ficence likewiſe with which the em- 
preſs honoured and rewarded the 
negociators on both ſides who con- 


cluded the peace, ſufficiently teſti- 


fied how much ſhe found herſelf in- 
tereſted in that event. | 

Few incidents could have more af- 
fected the general face of affairs in 
Europe than this unexpected peace; 
but it particularly deranged, and in 
a great meaſure overthrew, the 
ſyſtem of politics purſued by the 
king of Pruſſia for the laſt two or 
three years; and in the purſuit of 
which he had been guilty of ſome 
capital faults, little compatible with 
the character of a great ſtateſman. 
That prince was too full of refine- 
ments in his policy and conduct, and 
was ſo flow in his deciſions, that it 
carried the appearance of irreſolu- 
tion. By the firſt error he loſt that 
character of ſincerity, openneſs, and 
fair dealing, fo eſſentially neceſſary 
to princes and ſtateſmen, (even in- 


dependent of all moral motives) for 


the mere furtherance, and bringing 
to happy iſſue, their political purſuits. 
With reſpect to the ſecond, the tone 
of menace which he aſſumed early 
in the diſputes with Auſtria and Ruſ- 
ſia, the perpetual diſplay of his mili- 
tary force and preparations, with the 
continual movements of his armies, 
(which mult have occaſioned an ex- 
pence in ſome degree approaching 
to that of actual war) undoubtedly 


produced ſome conſiderable effect in 
the beginning. 


But when it was at 
length diſcovered that theſe terrific 
appearances were totally harmleſs, 
and were followed by no correſpond- 
ing effect, and that his adverſaries, 
to uſe a common phraſe, came to 
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know their man, then neither high 
language, nor the movements of a 
Pruſſian army, produced any more 
effect than the common exerciſes of 
a review, This was particularly the 
reſult with reſpe& to his great an- 
tagoniſt of Ruſſia, who ſoon form- 
ing a true eſtimate of the real 
weight or value which ſhould be 
aſſigned to theſe threats or appear- 
ances, ſeemed afterwards to treat 
them with the moſt ſovereign con- 
tempt. 

It was by this ſort of conduct, 
by a ſyſtem of procraſtination and 
tergiverſation, that the court of 
Berlin now found her politics at 
once overthrown, her hopes fruſ- 
trated ; and that ſhe ſaw, with diſ- 
may, the moſt effective member of 
the alliance, with reſpect to the 
making of any ſucceſsful impreſſion 
upon Ruſlia, after all the wonderful 
exertions which he had made in the 
common cauſe, irrecoverably de- 
tached from it through her own 
fault, who ſuffered this molt uſeful 
ally to be reduced ncarly to the 
point of abſolutely periſhing, while 
ſhe was amuüng herſelf with the 
holiday ſports of talking big and 
N her armies. Nor was the 
oſs of her ally all ſhe had to appre- 
hend, ſhe was ſorely afraid (and had 
reaſon to be fo, as it ſeemed highly 
probable) that her late friend was 

und by the conditions of this 
peace and treaty to become her 
actual enemy, and to join Denmark 
in a triple alliance with Ruſſia. 

Nothing could, however, exceed 
the obloquy which was thrown up- 
on the king of Sweden for thisſhame- 
ful deſertion, as it was called, of his 
allies ; a charge to which were added 
the moſt reproachful epithets. Guſ- 
tavus vindicated his conduct upon 
the grounds which we have lately 


ſtated ; while his victories, hi 

tinual bold enterprizes, Ipod wag 
and his ' prodigious loſſes, were in. 
diſputable records of the energy 
with which he conducted the wa 
and of the unequalled hazards and 
dangers to which he had, for ſo long 
a time, continually expoſed his per- 
ſon, his brave troops, and even his 
country, in the purſuit. He recri- 
minated with much point and ſeve- 
rity, as well as juſtice, upon the 
conduct of the allies, who had for 
three years, with the coldeſt indif. 
ference, beheld him contending 
againſt a ſuperiority of force, of 
which there were few examples, and 
which nothing leſs than the unpa. 
ralleled valour of his troops could 
have ſupported even for a ſhort 
time; yet through that long period 


of continual and unequal conflict, Mi 


attended as it was with' various for- 
tune, and frequently oppreſſed and 
overborne as he was by irrefiffible 
force, until he was at length ſhut 
up in the bay of Wybourg, from 
whence (though he there loſt a no- 
ble part of his fleet) his deliverance 
in any manner ſeemed ſcarcely 


ſhort of a miracle, not a fingle ſhip, 
not a fingle man, was ſent by any i 


of the allies to his aſſiſtance or re- 
lief, 
The king found it much more 


difficult to vindicate himſelf from WM 
the complaints and reproaches of 


the Ottomans, becauſe they were 


much better founded, than from 
thoſe of his Chriſtian allies. Beſides ö 
the great ſubſidies which the Porte Wl 
had paid to Sweden for the ſup- 


rt of the war, the parties were 


firmly bound by treaty, not to con- 
clude a peace, but by mutual par- 
ticipation and conſent ; ſo that with Wl 
reſpec to the Turks, it was an u- 


de fenſible and ſhameful W * 
| os 


„ .ompatt and public faith. The 
Lap] the peace accordingly ap- 
ered fo incredible at Conſtanti- 
rople, that at firſt it was not be- 
lered; but when che account was 
d well confirmed as to leave no 
vom for the poſſibility of doubt, 
cathing could exceed the ferment 
hich it excited in that capital, 
The Swedes had juſt before been 
wong the moſt favoured of the 
Chrittian nations; Guſtavus was 
tld as a hero, ſcarcely ſecond to 
Charles the Twelfth, whoſe character 
vis {till held by the Turks in the 


+ reaceſt veneration. It was only a 
nd by days before the intelligence of 
pa- ws fital ſtroke was received, that 


n uncommonly fine and valuable 
damond, which had been ſent by 
Gulavus, was preſented tothe grand 
borior, Both the reſident Swe- 
i miniſter, and the bearer of the 


and reſent, were not only received and 
ible reated with peculiar marks of diſ- 
{hut tnction and honour, but had mag- 
rom nikcent pecuniary preſents beſtowed 
no- & them; while nothing could ex- 
ance wed the marks of applauſe, appro- 
cely tion, and even ſeeming affection 
ſhip, dich they received from the popu- 


ze; who appearing to forget their 
acient pride, bigotry, and animoſi- 


more wedes as their Chriſtian brothers. 
from al theſe circumſtances, all theſe fa- 
es of wurable ſentiments, all the 8 
were ® wnions founded on the honour an 
from Þ teroiſm of the king, as well as on the 
eſides MW wire honeſty and generous fidelity 
Porte W br which the nation had ever been 
: ſap- os ned, only ſerved now ſtill far- 
were wer to aggravate the public mind, 
> con- nereaſe the preſent ferment 
par- umoſt pitch. In a word, no- 
4 with es could exceed the indignation 
an in- ibborrence, which this act of 
zlatioa MW eſs and treachery, as they deem- 
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tes, are reported to have hailed the 


[195 
ed it to be, produced in the court and 
overnment, as well as with the pub- 
ic. The lowelt populace at Con- 
ſtantinople became 15 outrageous on 
this occaſion, that it was dangerous 
for ſome time for a Swede to appear 
in the ſtreets. ; 
We have already ſtiewn the inac- 
tivity of the Ruſſian armies on the 
borders of the Danube, during the 
ſummer, and uſual ſeaſon of * "ay 
in the year 1750; and likewiſe, that 
this ination proceeded from politi- 
cal and not from military cauſes, 
It, however, ſo proved in the event, 
that this delay of hoſtility was of the 
utmolt advantage to the Ruſſians, 
and that few circumſtances could 


have been more fatally ruinous to 


their enemy. For the former, ha- 
ving directed all their views to the 
profacution of a winter campaign, 
the Aſiatic troops, who formed the 
bulk of the Ottoman armies, had, 
according to their eſtabliſhed cuſ- 
tom, at the approach of that ſeaſon, 
all repaſſed the Helleſpont, and re- 
turned to their native countries. 
Thus the European Turks were left 
ſingly to contend with the whole 
force of Ruſſia; nor were the former, 
though brave in the higheſt ſenſe 
that the term can be underſtood, at 
all to be compared in point of har- 
dineſs to the Ruſſian ſoldiers, ' For 
theſe having been bred in thoſe fro- 
zen Hyperborean regions, compara- 
tively to whoſe rigour the ſeverities 
of a Thracian winter, which were ſo 
dreadful to the ancients, appeared 
to be a ſort of ſummer, they even 


5 a winter campaign on the 


anube to one in any other ſeaſon; 
at the ſame time that their enemies 
were torpid with the cold, and from 
their habits incapable of with- 


. ſtanding the keenneſs of the outward 
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During this ſtate of ination on 
the 5 a Ruſſian piratical ſqua- 
dron in the Archipelago, which had 
done infinite miſchief in thoſe 
iſlands, beſides greatly impeding the 
trade to the Porte, particularly that 
from Egypt, which was more valua- 
ble than any other, was at length 
totally deſtroyed, through the un- 
daunted courage, or barbarous fero- 


city, as it was called, of the Alge- 


rines; a race of men, who ſettin 
all laws at defiance, diſdained to be 
frightened by names or by prophe- 
cies, The Ruſſian adventurers, 
who were joined by others of all 
the ſurrounding countries, beſides 
repeatedly re-plundering the ſmaller 
ulands in general, had, under the 
conduct of a major Lambro, ſ:1zed 
entirely on that of Zia, where they 
erected fortifications, and hired a 
body of Albaneſe ſoldiers for their 
defence, and for ſecuring the future 
poſſeſſion of the iſland. 
Seven Algerine cor- 
May 18ch, ſairs, boldly, 480 indeed it 
179% might be ſaid generouſ- 
ly, undertook to reſcue the Archi- 
pelago from the enormities commit- 
ted by their fellow depredators; and 
being joined by ſome Turkiſh veſ- 
ſels, which were, however, of little 
uſe in the action, attacked the Rul. 
ſian ſquadron with ſuch irre ſiſtible 
fury, that after making a great 
ſlaughter of them, and ſinking two of 
their beſt veſſels, they forced them 
to run the reſt on ſhore, and ſet fire 
to them, to prevent their bein 
taken. Major Lambro was pimſeff 
wounded, and eſcaped on ſhore with 
his officers, and not without danger 
and difficulty, in a boat. Thus the 
Algerines effectually performed the 
ſervice they had undertaken, and 


freed the iſlands and che Turkiſh 


g ſcene of action. On this deſign, the 


place between the Ruſſians 


trade from all f., 
as | tarther depreda. 
During the ſtate of inaction wh; 

prevailed on the borders of the br 
nube, the Turks made an unſucceſ. 
ful attempt to penetrate into the 
Ruffian provinces on the fide of Aſa: 
hoping at leaſt to make ſuch a diver. 
ſion as might be the means of draw. 
ing part of their attention, and per. 
haps of their forces, from the grand 


ſeraſquier Batal Bey, a Baſha of 
three tails, had advanced with an 
army, of forty thouſand men fro 
Anapa, and entered into the Ru 
han territories or conqueſts, But 
prince Potemkin, having received 
early information of this deſign, had 
already taken meaſures to defeat it 
by ordering the Ruſſian forces oof 
the borders of the Cuban, andthe 108 
of Caucaſus, to aſſemble and repalif 
the enemy. l 

Batal Bey had juſt 
pains the river Cu- Oel. 10th W 

an, when he was immediately en 
countered by the Ruſſian army unde 
general Hezman. The ſuperior 
of the Turks was ſaid to be greg 
but their uſual fortune ſtill coc 
adhered to them. They were con 
pletely and totally routed; their 
neral, and all his principal office 1 
made priſouers; their artilleng 
amounting to above thirty piece 
with their whole camp, tents, bag 
gage, proviſions, ammunition, ev 
thing belonging to the army, wi 
taken. The Ruffian account of 
action is indiſtinct: we may hoh 
ever gather from it that either 
ſurprize or an ambuſcade contribu 
ſomething to this very cheap 
deciſive victory. FA | 

Some naval actions, which ta 
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in the Black Sea, are ill re- 
Tur nd would be of little ac- 
count if it were otherwiſe. In one 
of theſe, it is ſaid, that a Turkiſh 
ſhip being ſurrounded by ſeveral 
balkan, and the captain ſeeing it 
impoſſible to eſcape, he boldly grap- 
ſed one of the Jargeſt of the ene- 


my's ſhips, and ſetting fire to the 


-der-room, blew both up toge- 
ther, In another, where the Ruſ- 
lags claimed a complete victory, the 
captain baſha, who commanded 
zoainlt them, had, on his return to 
Conſtantinople, the title of Gar, or 
Conqueror, beſtowed on him by the 

rand ſignior, which was the great- 
et honour that could de confer- 

1 


I was not till late in October 


that the Ruſſian armies under the 


princes Potemkin, Repnin, and ge- 
neral Suwarow, began to be in mo- 
tion, Their movements and prepa- 
rations ſoon ſhewed their determi- 
nation of making a vigorous winter 
campaign, Iſmailow, on the Da- 
nube, with the ſtrong fortreſs of Brai- 
low, which would complete the con- 
queſt of Wallachia, were their imme- 
diate objects; and their more remote 
nete, upon the reduction of theſe 
two places, to paſs the Danube, as 
general Romanzow had done in the 
former war; and carrying fire and 
ſword into the heart of the Ottoman 
dominions, to compel the Porte, be- 
tore it could poſſibly recal its Aſiatic 
forces, to abandon its european 
hopes and connections; and to gratify 
te ſuperb pride ot the Empreſs, by 
:ccepting ſuch terms of peace as ſhe 
p.eaſed to grant, without the inter- 
{:rence or mediation of any other 
power, 

Nothing could bemore favourable 
o tue execution of theſe deſigns 
an the deplorable condition at this 


tlie con 


" 
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time of their enemy, every circum- 
ſtance of whoſe ſituation they were 
perfectly acquainted with. For the 
uſually great Ottoman army, under 

Jer of the grand vizir him- 
ſelf, was ſo miſerably reduced, not 
only by the departure of the A ſiatics, 
but by the deſertion of their Euro- 
pean forces, as to be eſtimated at 
only about 48,000 men. To com- 
prehend the Eauſe of this extreme 
weakneſs, we are to take notice, that 
the bulk of the Ottoman armies is 
compoſed of men who hold their eſ- 
tates by military tenures, and who 
advance to battle at the head of their 
vaſſals, as our barons did in days of 


old. Theſe men not being bred ſol- 


diers, though very ready to fight 
bravely, yet having been always uſed 
to live in eaſe and luxury, are ill cal - 
culated to endure the conſtant toils 
and hardſhips of war; but however 
they may ſubmit to them in ſum- 
mer, abhor and dread beyond all 
things the ſeverities of winter ſer- 
vice. The deſertion amongſt them 
was accordingly great; nor could 
their commander, notwithſtandin 
the great powers which he poſſe? 
ſed, reſtrain it either by threats or 
rewards. : 

As the taking of Iſmailow was 
one of the moſt important events, 
and by far the moſt cruel and la- 
mentable which took place even in 
the preſent ſavage war, and was 
likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by a difplay 
of the moſt ferocious intrepidity on 
the one fide, and of the moſt un- 
daunted and unconquerable valour 
on the other, that either was or can 
be exhibited, we ſhall on theſe ac- 
counts enter more into the particu- 
lars of a tranſaction which muſt ever 


continue memorable, than we ſhould 
have done upon any other occaſion. 


It happens likewiſe that the details 
[N] 3 given 
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given of this horrid cataſtrophe 

have been more clear and intelligi- 
ble, than any other we ever met (at 
leaſt ſo near the time of action) 
which related the operations of ei- 
ther a Ruſſian or Turkiſh army, It 
1s true that theſe accounts yary in 
many reſpects, but this circumſtance 
by no means impugns the general 
veracity of the relaters; who could 
only deſcribe thoſe things which 
came within the reach of their own 
reſpective narrow obſervation, in the 
ſtate of horror, danger, confuſion, 
and abſolute 7 vi 994 which over- 
ſpread the fatal ſcene through the 
courle of a long winter's night; yet 
by comparing theſe unconnected 
ſtatements, they afford ſufficient mat- 
ter from which to draw ſome gene- 
ral, though not entirely preciſe 
ideas, of the nature and courſe of 
the operations. 

Iſmailow, from the importance 
of its ſituation, had long ſince been 
rendered a place of conſiderable 
ſtrength, according to the Turkiſh 
ideas and knowledge of fortification, 
and has been conſtantly regarded 
as the key of the lower Danube. Of 
late years, the works were improv- 
ed, enlarged, and ftrengthened, in a 
moſt maſterly manner, under the able 
direction of a Spaniſh engineer. 
The baſtions were by him all 
ſtrongly faced with ſtone; and be- 
ſides perfecting and adding ſtrength 
to the old works, he added new ones, 
agcording to the modern improved 
ſtile of tortification, ſo that every 

art might reciprocally cover and 
be covered by another. 'The town 
was ſurrounded by three walls, each 
of theſe covered by its proper ditch, 
and all the ditches of conſiderable 
breadth and depth, beſides their 
undoubtedly poſſeſſing the capabili- 

. 5 


ty of being filled by the waters of the 


Danube. 


IJodeſend theſe works, with man 
others which remain unnoticed, he. 
tides a grand artillery, amounting 
to more than three hundred pieces, 
a ſelect and numerous garriſon hag 
been early allotted; and on the ap- 
proaching ſeaſon of menaced dan. 
gets the grand vizir in perſon rein. 


orced it with 13,000 choſen troops; 
ſo that Iſmailow might be truely ſad M 
to have contained the flower of the 
Turkith army. The artillery was 
committed entirely to the conduct and 
manage of European engineers, of. 
whom the chief, ſaid to be an En- 
gliſnman, periſhed with the reſt inf 


the genera! deſtruction. 


General Suwarow, with the army 
which he particularly commanded, 
was appointed to the arduous taſæ 
of reducing this very ſtrong and very 
important fortreſs; an attempt, ati 
that ſevere ſeaſon of the year, which 
muſt have appeared abſurd and im- 
practicable, if judged of according 
to the preſent mode of conducting 
war, and by the rules of thoſe mo- 
dern tactics, which have been adopt- 
ed and eſtabliſhed by all the other 


military nations of Europe. 


It would almoſt ſeem as if that 
general had his mind heated by 
newly reading the apnals of thoſe] 3 
ancient ravagers and deſtioyers o 
his country (unleſs indeed he be 
himſelf deſcended from that people 
Gengis Khan and Tamerlane. For 
theſe conquerors, or rather deſtroy 
ers of mankind, whoſe armies con 
ſiſted of nearly uncountable myriad 
of men, ſetting no value whatever 
upon the lives of their troops, and 
rendering their dead bodies amo; 
as uſeful as if they had been living 
by applying them to the purpoſg 
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zug up ditches, and formin 

=* a ſcaling of walls, dit- 
gained to loſe time in beſieging any 
ace, however great or ſtrong, but 
by pouring in innumerable hordes of 
#2 men in ſucceſſion, as the for- 
ner were killed, carried it by the 
continual application of mer? brutal 
force, ſacrificing the miſerable in- 
labitants, however numerous, to the 
manes of their own lain, of whom, 
in all other reſpects, they made ſo 
koht. | 
"It is not eaſy to account from 
what other example general Suwa- 
roy could have derived the deſign 
of taking ſuch a fortreſs as we have 
d:{cribed, and ſo guarded and de- 
ſended, by main force, and thereby 
eiading the hardſhips and incom- 
modities of a regular ſiege. For 
tis purpoſe he, however, ſurround- 
el the place, with batteries con- 
frutted on every ſpot of ground 
which could anſwer the purpoſe, and 
theſe loaded with forges for the heat- 
ing of balls, with the heavieſt bat- 
tering artillery and mortars, as well 
15 with every other machine yet in- 
vented for the pouring of deſtruc- 
tion into the place. The Ruſſian 
caralry of all denominations were 
compelled to diſmount, and to take 
an equal ſhare with the infantry in 
this deſperate aſſault. 

The dreadful roar of this tremen- 
dous artillery was opened at five 
o'clock in the morning of Chriſtmas- 


and poured ſuch ſhowers of red-hot 
balls, bombs, and carcaſſes into eve- 
ry part of the town and works, as 
oon afforded a terrible ſpecimen of 
the horrors which were to enſue, 
at ſeven o'clock the Ruſſian army 
«vanced to the attack with the ut- 
molt intrepidity, and with all the 
"ice and confidence of aſſured ſue- 
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ceſs. It was divided into eight 
columns, the principal bein led by 
general Suwarow in perſon, the 
others by their reſpective generals, 
and each column appropriated to its 
particular point of attack. They 
were every where encountered with 
the moſt noble and perſevering va- 
lour by the Ottomans. A moſt deſ- 
perate conflict enſued, which laſted 


ſeveral hours, the loweſt eſtimates 


making its continuance three, and 
was ſo ſeverely fought, that the 
Ruſſians deſcribe it as a dreadful 
battle, The aſſailants were atlength 
totally repulſed with a terrible 
ſlaughter. The Ruſſians ſeem to 
have been fo ſtaggered by this re- 
pulſe, and the {laughter by which it 
was accompanied, that general Su- 
warow was ſaid to have been oblig- 
ged to exhibit an extraordinary act 
of the moſt deſperate valour in his 
own perſon, in order to re-animate 
them, and to recal their reſolution, 
He is ſaid to have ſnatched a ſtand- 
ard, and running up a Turkiſh, bat- 
tery, to have planted it with his own 
hands on the top, calling out to the 
tryops,and aſking them, whether they 
would ſuffer the diſgrace to fall upon 
their country, of its ſtandard bein 
carried in triumph by the infidels ? 
The action was accordingly re- 
newed with redoubled fury, each ſide 
appearing fully determined to con- 
quer or to die. The firſt parapet was 
at length carried, after another long 
and dreadful conflict. The action 
then ſeemed to become more obſtinate 
and doubtful than it had yet done; 
the Turks ſtraining every nerve to 
recover what they had loſt, and all 
thoughts of perſonal preſervation or 
life being totally diſmiſſed. The Ruſ- 
ſians, however, being reinforced by 
freſh troops, and the Ottomans wea- 
ried and worn down by ſuch long and 
[N] 4 | continual 
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_ continual action, the beſieged were at 
length beaten back to the defence of 
the ſecond parapet. The ſuperiority 
of the aſſailants now became appa- 
rent; and as it invigorated their ex- 
ertions and animated their ſpirits, it 
equally diminiſhed the hope and de- 
preſſed the exertion of the enemy. 
The ſecond and third parapets, after a 
long courſe and ſucceſſion of the moſt 
obſtinate and bloody conflicts which, 
it is ſaid, were ever fought, or are 
any where recorded in the annals of 
hiſtory, were finally carried, and 
about midnight the conquering Ruſ- 
ſians entered the body of the 
place. 

No pen could deſcribe, nor, if it 
were poſſible, could humanity bear 
the recital, of the horrors which en- 
ſued. The ferocious victors, inſtead 
of being ſtruck with admiration or 
reſpect by the noble defence of the 
brave garriſon, were 10 dg at 
the great ſlaughter of their fellows 
which had taken place, that no 
bounds could be preſeribed to the 
exceſs of their fury, nor did it ſeem 
that any amount of deſtruction, or 
any quantity of human blood, could 
ſatiate their revenge. The undiſ- 
tinguiſhed carnage which then took 

lace was rendered more dreadful, 
by the continual heavy firing, the 
darkneſs of the night, the groans of 
thedying,and the 1 e ſhrieks 
of the women and children. All 
order and command ſeem to have 
been entirely at an end during the 
horrors of that dreadful night; and 
it is ſaid that the officers could nei- 
ther reſtrain the ſlaughter, nor pre- 
vent the general plunder, made by 
the lawleſs and ferocious ſoldiery. 
It is alſo ſaid that thouſands of the 
Turks, incapable of enduring the 
ſight of the horrid ſcenes of deſtrue- 
tion in which all that was dear to them 
8 | 


1791. 
Was involved, ruſheddeſperate 
the bayonets of the enemy, n orde 
to ſhorten their miſery; while wos 
who could reach the Danube — 
themſelves headlong into it, for the 
ſame purpoſe. The ſtreets and paſ. 
ſages were ſo choked by the heay; 
of dead and dying bodies which 15 
in them, as — to impede 
the progreſs of the victors in their 
eager ſearch for plunder, 

The rifing ſun exhibited ſuch 3 
ſpectacle in Iſmailow, as it is ſaid 
had not for ſeveral ages ſhocked the 
eyes and feelings of the beholders 
It was calculated that about 24,000 
of the Turkiſh ſoldiery periſhed 
from firſt to laſt in this bloody con- 
teſt, including thoſe who threw | 
themſelves into the Danube. No 
quarter was demanded, nor would 
the demand have been liſtened to 
if there had. Among thoſe who 
fell were a number of the braveſt, 
moſt experienced, and renowned} 
commanders in the Turkiſh armies, WM 
Six or ſeven Tartar princes, of the il. 
luſtrious line of Gherai, likewiſe pe- 
riſned with the reſt, The Ruſhan MW 
generals put a ſtop to the carnage 
in the morning, by which a few hun- 
dreds of priſoners were preſerved, to 
ſerve as melancholy recorders and 
witneſſes of the deſtruction which 
they had beheld, and of the ſupe- 
rior proweſs of the victors. The 
body of the brave governor was 
found and known, although nearly 
cut to pieces. In conſequence oli 
an accurate enquiry ſet on foot by an 
Ottoman commander of rank, it 
appears, that the whole number ol 
Turks who perithed in the . . 9 
at Iſmailow, including the inhabit 


tants of all ages, ſexes, and conan 


tions, amounted to-30,810- 
It was, however, a dearly bought 


and bloody purchaſe to the mJ « 4 


by the returns that 
- apes es hed fallen in the aſ- 
Galt. It appears by an extract of a 
letter, faid to be written by our 
countrymen colonel Cobley, who 
<mmanded the diſmounted huffars 


8 of the Bog in this bloody affair, that 
©, lus regiment at the commencement 
— if the ſtorm conſiſted of 975 effec- 


dre men, and by the returns next 
day it appeared to have loſt two 
majors, 14 Captains and ſubalterns, 
and 600 private men; the colonel 


ſelf being likewiſe ſeverely 

= net T Fat gentleman had the 
000 fngular fortune and honour, as it 
iſhed my well be conſidered in ſuch a 
con- dene of horror and confuſion, to 
hrew preſerve the lives and to protect 
No 100 beautiful Circaſſian ladies, be- 


longing to the governor's haram, 
who were on the point of precipi- 


who ating themſelves into the Danube 
aveſt o eſcape the violation of the ſol- 
wned tiers, As this number was too great 
mies. for one haram, it is probable that 
the il. the inhabitants of ſeveral others 
ſe pe · (perhaps of all thoſe appertaining to 


the great commanders) had fled 


mage tither for refuge, as the terror and 
hun- confuſion increaſed. | 

red, to The Ruſſians had a number of 
's and umed gallies, and other light veſ- 
which {els on the Danube, which were 
ſupe-_ fl wich Coſſacks. The extreme 


adity of that ſavage people for 
plunder, as well as the deſperate 
cdurage with which a near proſpect 
ein inſpires them, are cire umſtan- 


t by an es well knowyn. The part of the 
nk, it wen which lay next the river was 
ber of ar weaker than any other, and was 
ughte 


Kordingly attacked by the Coſ- 
«ks with great effect, at the ſame 
ime that the army coramenced the 
und aſſuult, This attack on the 
ea fide, at the ſame time that the 
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deeply involved on the other, could 
not but greatly facilitate the ſucceſs 
of the aſſailants, if the effect even 
reached no farther than merely the 
diſturbance which it cauſed in the 
minds of the ſoldiers, and the * 
ral conſternation and hopeleſsneſs 
which it could not but ſpread. The 
Coſſacks burſt into the town about 
the fame time that the grand army 
did, and no doubt bore a full ſhare 
in the enſuing enormities.-Such 


was the lamentable fate of Iſmailow. 


The oftentatious and fantaſtic dif. 
play of the bloody trophies taken at 
Iſmailow, which was ſome time after 
exhibited at Peterſburgh, was un- 
worthythe greatneſs, the magnanimi- 
ty, and the high character of the em- 
2 Catherine. The tragedy ſhould 

ave cloſed at the concluſion of the 
laſt act on the ſpot. It was attri- 
buted more to a deſire of gratifying 
the exceſſive vanity of prince Potem- 
kin, which was not eaſily ſatiated, 
than to that of the empreſs her- 
ſelf. | 

Afﬀter the affair at Iſmailow, the 
Ruſſians, under the princes Repnin, 
Galitzin, and other generals, fre- 
quently croſſed the Danube, and 
continually routed the Turks where- 
ever they could come up with them. 
Theſe actions were, however, of na 
conſequence to any but the parties 
immediately concerned, and as tend- 
ing to the attainment of the great 
object in view, of compelling the 
Turks to accept of peace upon any 
terms the empreſs would vouchſafe 
to grant them, without the interfer- 
ence or mediation of any European 
power. Ia the mean time the grand 
vizir, with his diſpirited and, it may 
be ſaid, broken-hearted army, was 
glad to retire for ſheker inio the 
defiles and faſtneſſes/ of the antient 
mount Hemus, - 


That 
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That miniſter and general having 
again formed a conſiderable army, 
and met with ſome ſucceſſes, was at 
length, in the courſe of the ſummer, 
defeated on the Bulgarian fide of the 
Danube by prince Repnin. The 
action was only partial; for through 
ſome circumſtances in the nature of 
the ground, the Turkiſh cavalry 
were thrown into diforder by the 
Ruſſian artillery, and routed, before 
the infantry could come up to their 
ſapport. This misfortune occaſion- 
ed ſuch a panic, as ended in a gene- 
ral flight of the whole army. This 
early flight, with the extreme rough- 
neſs of the country, prevented any 
conſiderable loſs of men. 

It was nearly about the time of 
this defeat in Bulgaria, that a very 
bloody and hard tought affair took 
place at the city or town of Anapa, 
on the borders of Circaſſia, in Aſia. 
Ir may be preſumed that the place 
was of no great ſtrength, as the 
Turks entrenched themielves ſtrong- 
ly in a fortified camp for its protec- 
tion, Their force is rated in the 
Peterſburgh accounts at 10,000 
Turks, and 15,000 Circaſſians and 
Tartars; all of whom are ſaid to 
have fought with the greateſt ob- 
ſtinacy. Other accounts make their 
force much leſs. Whatever their 
July 30 numbers were, the Ruſſian 

Wy 3® generalGodowitchattacked 

1791. them at eight o'clock in the 
morning, and after a moſt deſperate 
and bloody engagement, which laſt- 
ed for five hours, he ſucceeded in 
ſtorming the camp and the town, 
though every foot of the ground was 
ſeverely diſputed. The ſlaughter 
was of courſe great, nor could 
it be confined to one fide only; 
but we do not hear that the victory 
was ſullied by any of thoſe cruelties 


which ſo deeply ſtained the Ruſſian 


/ 


_ - Iſmailow. A vaſt 
of Turks, including the c 
ing baſha, and en — 
officers, were made priſoners, 5 
venty-one pieces of artillery y 
likewiſe taken. 
Theſe were the laſt actions of ij 
ſavage war, which with ref 
carnage and cruelty exceeded 3 
other that has been known in mode; 
times. For the diſtreſſes of the bo 
were now ſa great, and the dan, 
with which the empire was envirg 
ed ſo imminent, that the grand ſu 
tan was obliged to ſubmit to inen 
table neceſſity, and accept of fue 
terms as the empreſs was ple:ſe 
dictate. -Snch were 
the circumſtances un- Ich Ag 
der which the treaty of peace at 6 
latz was ſuddenly concluded, on t 
11th of Auguſt, 1791. 
True to the character of haugh 
independence, which ſhe had may 
tained through the whole of thi 
war, the empreſs in the very lf 
ſcene of it feemed defirous to mc 
tify rather than conciliate the alli 
powers: ſuch at leaſt was her bel 
viour to the Britiſh court. Mr 
Fawkener had been ſent as an env 
extraordinary, to aſſiſt in the next 
ciation gf the peace; and about i 
ſame time a gentleman connec 
both by friendſhip and blood wi 
the illuſtrious leader of the oppt 
ſition party in the houſe of commons 
arrived at the court of St. Petc 
burg. Whatever was the objedt 
his viſit, whether to collect for u 
friend more accurate informati 
ſuch as a ſtateſman ougnht to ule 
fair means of obtaining on ſo great 
2 queſtion relative to the le 
ance of Europe, or any other pul 
poſe leſs laudable, his preſence the 
was by the empreſs made the oa 
ſion of ſhewing a marked {light þ 


nun 


unt 


de miniſter of our government. 

Whenever ſhe ſpoke to the latter at 

he public court, ſhe ſo contrived as 

«the fame time to place the former 

n her right hand, in the ſtation of 
our; and on the concluſion of the 

ace, the gave preſents exactly of 
te ſame kind to both, but of 
reater value, and with ſome addi- 

dona articles, to the repreſentative 

Ir. Fox. Neither of theſe en- 

075, however, ſeems to have influ- 

ed the terms of the treaty of Ga- 

1tz one way or the other; ſince che 

ticles were in ſubſtance what had 

een offered by prince Potemkin at 

ay before the opening of the cam- 

pig in 1790. Ruſha retained Oc- 

ako and the country between the 

Bog and the Dnieper, with the free 

kavigation of the latter river: the 

ret of her conqueſts ſhe reſtored, 

[n all hiſtories there are particular 
pochs, which ſeem naturally to di- 
ide one portion of time from ano- 

her; where every man of an ob- 
ſerving and contemplative mind 
$5 almoſt involuntarily to reflect 

pn many objects, which he had paſ- 

led unnoticed in his way, and to 
race by ſome fixed land- marks the 
encral courſe of his future journey. 
dach an epoch is the cloſe of the 
year 1791: it is the narrow iſthmus 
between two ſeas of blood. We 
date jult ſeen the final pacification 
o the three mighty empires, which 
dad ſo deeply died the ſtreams of 
ae Dnieper, the Nieſter, and the 
Danube with human ſlaughter; and 
re nave endeavoured to develope 
the political conſiderations which 
put an end to the contentions of 
ambition. The league which had 
been formed between the empreſs 
Catherine and the emperor Jo- 
ſeph had been diſſolved by Leo- 
pud: and on the other hand the 
Foumer-:enoue, which had been in- 


ormatie 
to uſe 
ſo great 
0 the be 
ther pur 
>nce then 
the oc 
| light | 
th4 
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tended as a barrter againſt the views 
of theſe confederated powers, ſnap- 
ped ſhort the firſt moment that 2 
ſerious trial was made of its ſtrength | 
and ſolidity, leaving Ruſſia free to 

obtain the important acquiſition 

which ſhe ſo much defired to add to 

her vait and formidable empire. But 

other combinations ſoon followed, 

and were attended by a ſucceſſion 

of events, ſtill more momentous, that 

threaten wholly to ſubvert the an- 

tient ſyſtem of Europe, both in the 

North and the South. 

The revolutions of Poland and 
France, one the pretended, and the 
other the real cauſe of a new war, 
aſſumed in this year ſomething of a 
determinate” ſhape. Beth, though 
of an oppoſite character, and arifing 
out of very different ci cumſtances, 
began nearly about the ſame period 
of the year 1789: both purſued, 
through the year 1790, the courſe 
ſuited to the genius of each; the 
former in tranquillity, and amidſt 
the moſt ſincere delight of all or- 
ders of men, working itſelf purer 
as it went; the latter with turbu- 
lence and violence, amidſt the pro- 
ſcription, exile, and maſſacre of the 
higher claſſes of ſociety, contract- 
ing a fouler ſtain of pollution, as it 
proceeded through horrors of the 
moſt atrocious Find; till in this 

ear both ſettled for a ſhort time 
into ſyſtems of government which 
profeſſed equally to look to the 
Engliſh conttitution : one, as to a 
model of excellence only to be at- 
tained by patient improvement; the 
other, as to a bungling attempt to 
be deſpiſed by the ſuperior ſxill of 
the preſent age. The next year, 
however, ſaw both one and the 
other aſſailed by a foreign force. 
The conſtitution of Poland, weak 
as ſhe internally was from the con- 
ſequences of her former anarchy, 


fell 
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fell under it. That of France re- 
ſiſted the ſhocks of invading ar- 
mies; but in the ſame moment met 
the deſtruction which hung over it, 
during the whole of its feeble exiſ- 
tence, from the reſtleſs and criminal 
intrigues of her own internal factions; 
ſince which time they have gone 
on mutually butchering each other, 
under various changes of republican 
anarchy, yet all the while adding 
conqueſt to conqueſt, and extending 
their dominion by the help of their 
Principles, no leſs than the ſword, 
far beyond the examples of her 
moſt powerful and ambitious mo- 
narchs. 

The origin of both theſe inva- 
ſions (of Poland and France) is by 
the admirers of the new political dec- 
trines attributed ſolely to ſiniſter 
views of unjuſt aggrandizement in 
the neighbouring powers, and eſpe- 
cially in the emperor Leopold. An 
inſtrument has even been publiſhed, 
purporting to be a treaty of parti-- 
tion, ſigned by him at Pavia in the 
month of July 1791, and regulat- 
ing the diſmemberment of Poland 
and France. But it is on the face 
of it “a coarſe and clumſy forgery. 
The chief clamour, however, has 
been directed againſt a congreſs 
which certainly did take place at 
Pilnitz, a ſummer reſidence belong- 
ing to the elector of Saxony, not 
tar from Dreſden. The emperor, 
accompanied by his eldeſt ſon Fran- 
cis, prince of Hungary, there met 
the king of Pruſſia, and his ſon the 
prince royal. Some few of their 
principal miniſters and favourite 
generals were alſo preſent. The 


* To the Engliſh reader a mere recital of one paſſage will be ſufficient, By thi 
pretended treaty, Spain was to have Corſica and the French 


been as familiar in the mouths of 


count d' Artois, hearing of the in. 
tention, repaired to the place, with a 
very ſmall and ſelect train of F rench 
noblemen. The meeting ſeemed 
merely to be a party of pleaſure 
and the time, for the few days it 
laſted, to be wholly occupied by balls 
plays, and hunting. The ſeague, 
or Whatever buſineſs actually did 
there paſs, was kept a profound ſe- 
cret; yet the treaty of Pilnitz has 


men, as ever was the treaty of Weſt. 
phalia, the Pyrenees, or Utrecht. 
It has been ſuppoſed, like the pre. 
tended treaty of Pavia, to have par- 
relled out the territories both of 
Poland and France, as well as to 
have re-modelled the circles of the 
Germanic empire. 4 

With reſpet to Poland, every 
thing is ſurmiſe and ſuſpicion, A 
paper, it is true, was circulated on Wl 
the continent, as containing the ſti- 
pulations actually agreed at Pi. 
nitz ; and in it there 1s certainly men- 
tion of Poland. But it was in no 
way authenticated, and has nevet 
been ſubſequently owned; on thei 
contrary, it was immediately diſ- 
avowed in an official note of the 
Pruſſian miniſter at Munich. Such, 
however, as theſe articles are on the 
ſubjeR of Poland, they are utterly in- 
conſiſtent with the treaty aſſerted to 
have been ſigned by the emperor 
in the preceding month at Pay 7 
There (we are to believe) it wan 
poſitively arranged that the emu 

reſs of Ruſſia ſhould undertake then 
invaſion of Poland, and be allowea 
to retain for herſelf a part of Podogi 
lia; that the elector of Saxony 


art of St. Nomingoi 


and Great Britain is ſaid to have acceded to this treaty as early as March 17929 


No comment can be neceſſary at this day. 
Poland, which fellow a little lower in the text, 


See alſo ſome obſervations relative 


ſhou 
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be raiſed to the hereditary 
hy of Poland, which he was to 
nanſmit through his daughter to the 
leſcendants of Catherine's, youngeſt 
-1nd-ſon;z and in return that he 
Pond cede Luſatia to Frederick 
William, who was alſo to have 
Dantzic and Thorn, with the pala - 
nate on the eaſt, to the frontiers of 
Giiefia, But here, a month after, 
we find every taing unſettled. All 
il remained to be done; for we are 
told that Leopold engaged only to 
employ his influence for the purpole 
of bringing Catherine into the 
ſcheme of ſettling the Poliſh crown 
on the houſe of Saxony, and to uſe 
tis good offices both with her and 
the republic of Poland to obtain 
Dantzic and Thorn for the king of 
pruſſia. This is more probable, as 
it is more agreeable to the views 
and intereſts of the contracting pow- 
ers; it is leſs liable to be falſified, as 
it is couched in more general terms; 
and it is capable of an interpreta- 
tion free from all injuſtice, as it 
in no caſe propoſes hoſlile force, 
2nd rather points in one material 


part to the ſupport of the new con- 


ſtitution of Poland, which had gratui- 
toully named the elector of Saxony 
for the founder of a new dynaſty. 


But neither one nor the other ac- 


cords with the fact; for the empreſs 
of Ruſſia invaded the country under 
the pretence of aſſiſting a ſmall fac- 
tion of the nobility who claimed her 
guarantee of the old anarchy, and 
ter complaint was expreſsly and 
particularly levelled againſt the ſub- 
ſitution of an 3 for an 
electiye monarchy. Amidſt theſe 
contradictions the only ſafe clue for 
the guidance of the hiſtorian is never 
to let out of his hand the line of 
facts which he does know, and b 

tat help to explore his way with 
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vigilance and caution, as well as he 


can, through the mazes and intrica« 
cies of political intrigue. In this 
manner, therefore, we ſhall conduct 
ourſelves; and in our next volume 
preſent an uninterrupted narrative 
of the revolution in Poland, from its 
origin in 1789 to the nominal re- 
eltabliſhment of the former anarchi- 
cal conſtitution at the end of 1792, 
immediately previous to the firit 
avowal of a new partition, which 
the courts of Peterſburg and Berlin 
g:0unded on the falſe charge of a 
connection with the prevailing 
factions and doctrines of France, 
The affairs of France certainly 
did come under conſideration at Pil- 
nitz. A ſeparate article (if it were 
not in truth the only obligation there 
formally contracted) has been pub- 
liſned, and there is reaſon to think it 
genuine. It relates wholly to that 
country. What it is, we ſnall in the 
proper place more minutely enquire; 
but at preſent it ſeems only neceſſary 
to ſtate generally the queſtion which 
has been raiſed upon it. By, one 
party it 15 inſiſted that no caſe of in- 
terference by other powers can grow 
out of the internal tranſactious of an 
independent nation; and that the 
convention of Pilnitz muſt neceſſa- 
rily be viewed only as an unprinci- 
pled conſpiracy of monarchs againſt 
liberty. Ihey have given out“ tae 
« league of deſpats,” as a fort of 
watch-word in this country and 
throughout Europe; nor will. they 
ever conſent to mount higher or to 
deſcend lower in ſeeking the cauſe 
of the war and all that has followed, 
of diſguſting and ſhocking enormi- 
ties in France, and of mitery to the 
ſurrounding countries, which havs 
been repeatedly ravaged in the name 
of fraternity. On the other hand it 
is contended, that the whole Ger- 
| —_— ' 
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manic body, and every member of 
it, had many juſt external cauſes of 
war againft France; and that in the 
internal tranſactions of that king- 
dom there exiſted ſuch circumſtances 
as warranted and demanded a con- 

cert of the neighbouring powers for 
the common Boas: agreeably to 
the received maxims of the law of 
nations and the practice of all ages; 
that the concert was but proviſional, 
and the execution of it declared to 
be in a ſtate of ſuſpence, at the mo- 
Hent when actual hoſtilities were 
forced on by the united ſtrengthof the 
republican and anarchical factions of 
France for the deſtruction of their 
king: and as the ſtrongeſt proof of 
the ſpirit on both ſides, it has been 
obſerved, that when France firſt de- 
clared war, eight months after the 
congreſs at Pilnitz, the Auſtrian 
forces in the Netherlands did not 
exceed, and never had exceeded, ten 
thouſand men; while France had 
increaſed the troops on her frontier 
to no leſs than a hundred and thirty 
thoufand. 

To form a fair and impartial 
judgment on ſuch an expoſition of 
the "motives which actuated the 
combined powers (and it is a ſhort 
ſummary of the grounds contained 
in the public declarations of Auſtria 
and Pruſſia) it is abſolutely eſſen- 
tial, that the reader ſhould have be- 
fore him, in one connected view, the 
events which preceded and followed 
the congreſs of Pilnitz, down to 
the moment of the actual aggreſſion 
of France: and the period from 
which that ſurvey ought to com- 
mence ſeems to be the opening of 
the year 1791, when the national 


aſſembly thought their conſtitution 
ſo far complete, as to be able to 
trace out their remaining labours, 
and fix the time for the abdication 
of their own authority; when, cor. 
ſequently, they gave on their parts 
the notice ſoon after conveyed more 
officially and directly by M. Mont. 
morin's circular letter in the king's 
name, that foreign ſtates might be. 
gin fairly to eſtimate by its good 
or bad effects that conflitation 
which was to be a pattern of per. 
fection to the world. We hall 
therefore reſerve this ſubject entire 
for the early chapters of the next 
volume, where we conceive that a 
general hiſtorian, writing of a paſt 
age, would think it moſt expedient 
to place it. 

In the mean time let us pauſe, ard 
ſhortly review the ſtate of Europe, 
ſuch as it was before the exploſion 
of the French revolution, and ſuch 
as it had become at the cloſe of this 
year -The benevolent ſpirit of im- 
provement, which ſtarted at once into 
action in every quarter, as ſoon as 
tranquillity had been reſtored by the 
peace of 1763, early challenged our 
attention, and received our praiſe. 
Several chapters in the beginning of 


our tenth volume were occupied in 


tracing its progreſs through every 
region of Europe, and following it 
to the very ſeraglio of Conſtanti- 
nople; ſince which time we have 
been agreeably called * on various 
occaſions to reſume the narrative. 
But when this ſubje& laſt came in 
review before us, not long prior to 
the revolution in France, we ſaw, 
and + could not conceal that we 
ſaw, ſome approaching danger in the 


See E Ann. Reg. Vol. XIX. Hiſt. Art. p. 136. and Chron. p. 191. 


— Vol. XXIV, Hi 
and Vol. XXVIII. Hiſt. Art. p. 169. 


+ Ann. Reg. Vol. XXVIIE. Hiſt, Art. pp. 29 and 30. 


Art. pp. 12 and 13. Vol, XXVII. Hiſt, Art, pp. 3 and 
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f fon for innovation, to 
rc P form is more or leſs re- 
wa 1 az the moral virtues are to 
* ices into which they paſs by 
exceſs; and if we ſtil entertained a 
wope of the final iſſue, it was a hope 
haſtized by fear, and 8 in a 
Jubtful wiſh. It would be ſuper- 
$2005 to recapitulate here all that 
ins been already detailed; we ſhall 
deavour only to give the geveral 
«ſalt, at the æra of which we ſpeak, 
vi then affected the condition of all 
hoſe claſſes into which the nations 
Europe are diſtributed, and con- 
rf. it with the ſcene which has ſince 
«lized our apprehenſions: adding 
kroughout ſome incidental illuſtra- 
ons, chiefly from circumſtances not 
of magnitude enough to have found 
;nlace in the order of our hiſtory. 

One ſtriking feature of the pre- 
ent age 15 the eſteem into which 
vriculture has riſen, It has em- 
zloxed the reaſoning of the philoſo- 
det, and deen cheriſhed by the 
bounty of kings; and it was a na- 
tural conſequence of this taſte that 
votection ſhould be extended to the 
zorieved and patient race of men, 
vo were engaged in it. This was 
xcordingly done in ſuch mode and 
eegree as circumſtances required or 
lowed, Where their bonds had 
formerly been relaxed, they now ob- 
woedtartherrelief; and where they 
tad ſtill continued in vaſſalage, the 
vinces on the throne emulouſly 
conteſted the honour of giving all 
excouragement to their emancipa- 


bon. - The empreſs Catherine not , 


only promoted their enfranchiſe- 
dent by her edits, her example, and 
ler influence, but directed the ad- 
nuiſtration of juſtice to the ſame 
nd. She ſpared the life of an op- 


In his Letters on Poland. 


reſſed vaſſal, who in a moment of 
intolerable injury had taken that of 
a cruel maſter; and on a ladv of 
high quality, who by her ſeverities 
had cauſed the deaths of ſeveral of 
her own peaſants, ſhe inflited a pu- 
niſhment of diſgrace worſe than 
death, and which in effect proved 
fatal. We have lately ſeen how 
properly tenacious of this point was 
the Emperor Joſeph on his death- 
bed, and his brother and ſucceſſor 
rejected an application made to him 
for the repeal of that exception; 
yet neither the refuſal of one or the 
other occaſioned any laſting diſſa- 
tisfaction to the nobility. In Po- 
land, under the patronage of the 
king, it had become a ſort of faſhion 
among the better and more en- 
lightened nables, to give freedom 
to their peaſants. The great chan- 
cellor Zamoiſki tripled the value 
of his eſtate by it. The ſame ſuc- 
ceſs attended a ſimilar experiment 
of Creptowitz, the vice-chancellor 
of Lithuania, and the abbe Bryzo- 
towſki; and the king's nephew, 
prince Staniſlaus, particularly diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf, by giving them 
more than freedom, in undertaking 
to be himſelf their inſtructor, and 
communicating to them the know- 
ledge of agriculture which he had 
acquired in this country. The 
peaſantry of the North were tra- 


velling faſt toward perfect and 


univerſal liberty ; and it was the 
opinion cf * Rouſſeau himſelf, that 
they ought not to attain it too ſud- 
denly. 

The mercantile intereſt advanced 
ſtill more rapidly into importance. 
Commerce was no longer thought 
to degrade; and the pre- eminence 


which it had given to this land 


among 
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among the powers of Europe, ſti- 
al all 7 had the means and 
the opportunity, to foſter and en- 
creaſe it by every artificial aid 
among their own ſubjects. To this 
end manufactories were eſtabliſhed 
and ſupported by moſt of che crown- 
ed heads on the continent, at an 
enormous expence; and companies 
were 3 veſted with ample 
immunities, and ſometimes aſſiſted 
with great loans. Kings having thus 
become partners in trade, manufac- 
turers and merchants were reſpected 
and nonoured; and under conſtitu- 
tions, where the nobility formed a 
large privileged claſs, including the 
gentry alſo, the more eminent of the 
Citizens and burghers were from time 
to time ennobled in no inconſider- 
able numbers. Without particu- 
larizing other nations, (and many 
inſtances might be given) this prac- 
tice was ſo lrequent in France, that 
when in the year 1789 the electors of 
the commonalty of Paris firſt met to 
chuſe their deputies to the ſtates 
general, alarmed at the danger of 
throwing ſo much weight and re- 
ſpectability into the ſcale of a rival 
order, * they reſolved, that all citi- 
zens newly raiſed to nobility ſhould 
ſtill be conſidered as commoners: the 
beſt proof (fince they were ſo many 
as to make ſuch a meaſure neceſſary) 
that the king had not been parſimo- 
nious in conferring this reward on 
meritorious induſtry, The principal 
miniſter himſelf, Mr. Necker, who 
then a ſecond time was at the head 
of the kingdom, was of this deſcrip- 


tion; he was too (as we have for- 


merly obſerved, and the world 
knows) a foreigner and a proteſt- 
ant. 

This ſingle example may ſuffice 


* See the proces: verbal of the Hotel de Ville, p. 7. 


to ſhew, that, in France 
hierarchy was not very 8 
In Spain, if any where, it may de 
expected to have maintained ita au- 
thority: yet there began the def. 
truction of the Jeſuits; there the 
crown was conſtantly getting into 
its cofters freſh portions of the ec 
cleſiaſtical revenues, with the con. 
ſent of the Pope; and there final. 
ly the inquiſition was abridged 
of all its terrible powers, and re- 
duced to a mere tribunal of police, 
for the puniſhment (but not till after 
a conviction. by an open trial) of 
ſuch flagrant impiety, as would be 
cognizable in any well regulated M 
country. It had been alſo ſimilarly Ml 
reſtrained in Sardinia, and it had 
been wholly aboliſhed without a MW 
ſtruggle in many Italian ſtates, in 
Parma and Placentia, in Milan and 
Modena; while toleration was di 
realy ſecured by law in the greater 
part of the North. In truth, never 
was the power of the church exer- 
ciſed with ſo much moderation in 
general throughout Europe; never 
was it leſs formidable to the throne 
or to the cottage; never did the 
great body of the clergy ſhew lei } 
diſpoſition to over- ſtrain the righu 
of their order in favour of their own 
perional intereſts of ambitionor ava 
rice. Some of them might have than 
frailties of men, but very few indeed 
had the vices which the ſceptics aug 
infdels of all ages have attribute 
to prieſis, They were too mucus 
rather than too little ſecularized. il 
The ſupercilious pride, ws 
which the military nobility of feudal 
times looked down on all othe 
ranks, and even on many of the 
own rank who derived their no; 
bility from other liberal ſource 
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ly to be traced, except in 
22 5 of the North, 
where it was daily wearing away. 
krery where elſe, (though a long 
line of anceſtors had not yet been 
conrerted into a crime, but was ſtill 
regarded with reverence) the new 
nobility more than balanced the old, 
partly through the policy of kings, 
ind partly from the natural opera- 
don of circumſtances. The men of 
the ſword had always found ſucceſs- 
ful rivals for the efficient offices of the 
fate (eſpecially the department of 
trance, now become the moſt effi- 
cient) formerly in the churchmen,and 
lately in the profeſſors of the law; 
they had been rendered of little im- 
rtance in war by the introduc. 
tion of ſtanding armies, paid by the 
ſovereign power, and the whole 
ſyſtem of modern tactics; and their 
wealth, as the great land-holders of 
Europe, was daily more and more 
12 by che opulence of the 
monicd claſs, and from time to time 
was ſuffering poſitive diminution, 
from the preſſure of the public bur- 
thens, which had been every where 
increaſing with the perpetual accu- 
mulation of debt fince the invention 
of funding, and all which ultimately 
teſt with the moſt oppreſſive weight, 
If not excluſively, as ſome think, on 
the landed property of every nation, 
The day that the ftates-general 
met in France, three out of eight 
miniſters, who then compoſed the 
cabinet of Verſailles, were not of 
noble birth, Their late prime 
miſter, M. de Vergennes, was 
born of obſcure parents in Bur- 
gundy, and created a count by 
Loais XV. ; and their late naval 
miniſter, M. de Sartine, raiſed him- 
ſelf ſolely by his own merit. We 
hare ſeen a Struenſee govern Den- 
matk; and in Spain it was a ſtate 
Vet. XXXIII. 
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maxim of the reigning family not 
to employ the ancient nobility. 
Indeed it would be eaſy to — . 
Illuſtrations; the difficulty would be 
rather to ſhew in any country perſons 
of the firſt rank poſſeſſed of all the 
firſt offices, 

Artificial diſtinctions, and titles 
of honour, it is true, fill had a 
ceremonious precedence allowed 
to them in private life; but the 
accompliſhments, the demeanour, 
and the oſtenſible expenditure of 
a gentleman, were in moſt coun- 
tries a ſufficient paſs-port to ge- 
neral ſociety, though in ſome parts 
of the continent the place which 
each perſon held in the polite world 
was aſſigned in nice gradations of 
language. Still where admittance 


was once obtained, perſonal merit, 


talents, and agreeable qualities, 


would infallibly gain an aſcendetcy, 
and by them alone every competitor * 


for admiration would ſoon come to 
be eſtimated. The men of wit and 
letters, in particular, were courted 
and careſſed. They were heard 
with attention; their judgment was 
anxiouſly ſought in all matters of 
taſte and ſentiment, of art and ſei- 
ence; and that which of all things 
moſt conſiſts in practical prudence 
under the direction of a ſtrong moral 
ſenſe, the art of government, was 
meaſured, like any art the moſt me- 
chanical, by the ſquare and level of 
their theories. Whatever they ſaid 
on any of theſe ſubjects paſſed from 


mouth to mouth through all the 


circles of faſhion, and was retailed 
in journals, - annals, and all other 
forms of periodical publication, by 
the ſubordinate labourers in the 
fields of literature : it was tranſlated 


from one language to another; and 


penetrated on every fide, through 
every channel of communication, 


Thus 


T: 


— 
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Thus they guided and modelled as 
they ale what was called pub- 
lit opinion; they filled the office of 
cenſors in the great commonwealth 
of Europe, and imperceptibly ſub- 
jected courts and cabinets to their 
controul. 

But this was yet only a controul 
of influence; it yet worked only by 
the force of truth, as far as their 
deciſions approved themſelves to 
the conſciences and the wiſdom of 
perſons truſted with the actual ex- 
erciſe of power. And under theſe 
circumſtances, it cannot be denied 
(and on former occaſions we have 
mentioned it to their credit) that 
their authority produced good and 
humane conſequences. To that 
may be attributed many of the be- 
neficent and ſalutary meaſures to 
which alluſion has been already 
made, To that alſo we may per- 
haps aſcribe the general lenity 
which now prevailed in all govern- 
ments. Be the cauſe however what 
it may, the fact itſelf, in many in- 
ſtances, is ſtriking. The uſe of 
torture in the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice had begun to be generally abo- 
liſhed, it having been formally ab- 
rogated in Poland, in the Auſtrian 
dominions, in France and in Sweden, 
and in ſome other countries diſuſed: 
where the criminal codes were 
ſtained with cruelty, new puniſh- 
ments of a mitigated kind had been 
in many countries ſubſtituted, or 
were declared to be under conſide- 
ration; the liberty of the preſs had 
been eſtabliſhed, under fair and 
equitable reſtrictions, in ſeveral 
kingdoms, and in others was tacitly 
allowed, to an extent ſufficient per- 
haps for all ſober purpoſes of uſeful 
truth; public enquiry was even 
courted by monarchs; and the ſtate 


priſons of all the great pgtentates of 


on a difference of religious tenets, 


Europe were as uninhabited. 
Baſtille Was found to . <Q 
of its demolition, 

It may be doubted, whether it 
was a cauſe or an effect, but cer. 
tainly it was not the leaf advan- 
tage, of this rant good diſpoſi. 
tion and good underſtanding, that 
there no longer exiſted in every na- 
tion two political parties founded 


and having in conſequence a cloſer 
connection with foreign govern. WM 
ments of the ſame ſect, than with Wl 
their own natural government. 
This was the great evil, while ca- 
tholics and proteſtants, or catholic Mf 
and diffidents of the Greek com- 
munion, were ſtriving for the ma- 
ſtery in their reſpective ſtates. The 
weakeſt faction always turned their 
eyes to ſome neighbouring ſove- 
reign of the ſame religious intereſi 
with themſelves, to whoſe ambition 
they were ever ready inſtruments; 
and the ſtronger ſought to make 
themſelves more ſure by league 
and alliances, all of which were then 
influenced by ſimilar conſiderations 
But now every community wall 
united within itſelf, and free to con 
tract whatever relations it pleaſe 
with others, attending only to then 
dictates of ſound policy. S 
This was the happy ſtate of Lun 
rope in the beginning of the yea 
1789. All the remaining veſigel 
of that fierce ſpirit which ſulla 
with barbariſm the lofty and 108 
mantic courteſy of ancient manner 
had been gradually ſoftening away 
and the flames of that religious zeal 
which for two centuries had ſo oe 
ten kindled the torch of civil du 
cord, was ſunk into the aſhes. Ever 
ſucceeding generation was of a ch 
rater milder and gentler than in 
lac. There was a' diffuſion of — - 
- . ralions 
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: rvaded the whole maſs 
i EL All the diverſified 
dafſes of ſociety began every where 
harmonize with each other in a 
dar hitherto unknown 3 and what- 
der might be the peculiarities of 
rent conſtitutions, a ſweeter 
1304 ſeemed in all to circulate 
4rough every member of the poli- 
ical body. The loweſt of the peo- 
, under governments the moſt 
(eſpotic, no longer held their coun- 
enznces prone to the earth, but 
vere taught to ere them with a 
becoming ſenſe of their own nature; 
md the Teo of authority, inſtead 
of 2n auſtere frown, wore an inviting 
tir of complacency and amenity. 
' We muſt now look at the reverſe 
ofthe medal, The French reyolu- 
ton arrived. The principal cauſes, 
which prepared the way for this 
went, we have explained in the 
proper place, though probably many 
more concurred than we there no- 
iced; but our preſent buſineſs is 
with its character and genius, by 
which it was diſtinguiſhed from all 
ether revolutions recorded in hiſtory, 
and which all ſhould endeavourclear- 
ly to underſtand, who wiſh to know 
any thing of the real ſtate of Europe 
from that period. It was made, 
and was the firſt ever profeſſed to 
be made, upon a high metaphyſical 
principle. It ſet ont by declaring 


ot the rights of the commons of 


trance—not the rights of citizens, 
0! men in a ſtate of political ſocie- 
ly, under whatever form of govern- 
neni=lut,ftill more abſtractedly, the 
nghts of man; and the whole ſcheme 
ol the revolution, as it unfolded itſelf, 
peared, and was avowed by the 
taders, to be a new experiment of 
tempting to bring into practice 
ine ſpeculations of Rouſſeau. Bis 


Feiſs on the Secial Contract was 


[211 
their holy writ, though it is juſtice ' 
to his memory to ſay, that he cer- 


tainly intended it for no ſuch pur- 


poſe; for he deſcribes it himſelf as 
an imperfect fragment of a larger 
work, undertaken without conſult- 
ing his own abilities, in conſe- 
quence long abandoned, and for the 
moſt part deſtroyed: it was origi- 
nally written too, with a declared 
reference to his own ſituation, as an 
actual member of the ſovereignty in 
the little republic of Geneva. He 


wrote very differently, when he gave 


his advice for the practical govern. 
ment of Poland, 

The grand maxim, on which all de- 
pends, is to this effect; - that the ſove- 
reignty of every ſtate ſolely reſides in 
the actual majority by tale of the in- 
dividuals who compoſe the nation; 
and can only be lawfully exerciſed 
by them. In the ſtyle of their 
ſchool, it is impreſcriptible, inalien- 
able, indefeaſible, and indiviſible : 
it cannot be relinquithed by any ta- 
cit conſent implied in long acquieſ- 
cence ; it cannot be transferred by 
any poſitive agreement; it cannot 
be forfeited by any crime, or loſt 
by any juſt conqueſt of another 

wer; and it cannot be partial- 
y delegated, ſo as to veſt a right 
to any portion of it any where, but 
in the majority. All forms of go- 
vernment are but proviſional, till it 
ſhall pleaſe the ſovereign to change 
them, which he may do without an 
motive of moral or political — 
ſity, without any conſideration 6f 
expediency : for a people to be free, 
it is pe 8 that they will it. It 
follows of courſe, that to claim as 
of right, under any conſtitution 
whatever, the exerciſe of the whole 
or any part of the ſovereignty, is 
uſurpation and tyranny; to diſpute 
the right of the major.ty to change 

[0]2 de 
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the form of government at their 
mere pleaſure and caprice, is trea- 
ſon and rebellion ; and inſurrection 
is, as M. de la Fayette, on thoſe 
principles juſtly, called it, the moſt 
ſacred of the rights of man. 

There is, however, one little part 


of Rouſſeau's theory which they did 


not attempt to introduce in their 
ſyſtem. To all the acts of his ſove- 
reign, he holds it indiſpenſably eſ- 
ſential that the vote of every citizen 
ſhould be taken, and that they 
ſhould be free from all improper in- 
fluence, ſuch as force or fear, paſ- 
ſion or party. Indeed, if that be ſo 
eſſential, it makes the theory (with- 
out enquiring into the truth or falſe- 
hood of it) a mere barren ſubtlety, 
But his diſciples ſubſtituted a more 

raQtical majority, the multitude of 
Paris worked up by every art into 
what they call a revolutionary 
power; and when we conſider 
their principle, we muſt take it 
combined with their practice, as 
they explain each other, and as 
they were taken together by the 
admirers of their revolution, which 
was an act, and not a metaphyſical 
diſquifition. 

The tendency of ſuch a creed 1s 
obvious. At a touch it crumbles 
the bond of every political ſociety 
now in exiſlence, to a rope of ſand. 
It is a ſentence of depoſition to. all 
the kings of Europe, who claim to 
be ſovereigns by the reſpective con- 
ſtitutions of their countries, and in 
Whoſe names laws are enacted, 
which is the moſt immediate exer- 
eiſe of ſovereignty; it is an edit of 
proſc rip: ion to all ariſtocratical bo- 
dies, which maſt be always dange- 
rous to. the neceſſary equality of 


this new ſyſtem, and in mixed go- 


vernments have a ſhare in legifla- 
tion, directly incompatible with the 


ſe riouſly mean to 


right of a majority told 
and it is an 2bſolite e 
kingdom to the inferior orders: for 
they are, and ever will be, the 
many. The authors of the revoly. 
tion meant that it ſhould he fo 
There is now in this country a let. 
ter, written as early as January 
1790, by a celebrated champion of 
their cauſe, in which he * in 
his own quaint manner, that their 
ſyſtem is „a new mode of form. 
« ing alliances, negatively with 
« courts and affirmatively with the 
« people.“ 
No ſooner did theſe doctrines ap. 
pear triumphant in France, than 
they were eagerly received, and 
buſily propagated, in every part of 
Europe. Whatever bad humours 
were afloat, all ran into that chan. 
nel, A new engine of irreſiſtible 
force was preſented to the hands of 
ambitious men; and ambition was 
the firſt time awakened in the bo. 
ſoms of thoſe, who from their ſitua. | 
tion in life had been far enough re- 
moved from her ordinary tempta- 
tions. There was no man of a con- 
dition ſo low, but had the proſpect 
of power opened to him, when he 
was told that he was a member of 
the ſovereign; and that he, with 
others of his claſs, whom all know | 
to form the arithmetical majority, 
ſhould exerciſe the actual ſovereign- 
ty. Nor did the deſire of power 
come alone; the deſire of riches ac- W 
companied it. For, men who have W 
long been labouring in penury ſee in WF 
power only the means of ſatisfy- 3 
ing thoſe wants which have made W 
them wretched. The French ſyſ- I 
tem, too, was encouraged, or not 
diſcouraged, by many of a higher 
deſcription, who did not coolly and} 4 
go all the Jengtas J 
Some thought it 3M 
; great mY 


of the practice. 


xveriment, of which a com- 
. ſhould be allowed. 
Others conſidered it as a leaven, 
which, when the immediate fermen- 
ation had quietly evaporated, would 
lave the maſs lighter and more 
wholeſome. There were, beſides, 
n all countries many ardent ſpi- 
lis, who, were ready to catch up, 
vith little or no examination, what- 
rer came recommended to them by 
the ſpecious name of liberty ; and on 
this ade of the queſtion were too 
many of that literary intereſt, which 
we have already remarked as having 

t to themſelves the formation and 
direction of public opinion. 

Here ended at once that cordiality 
between all orders of ſociety in Eu- 
pe, which made private life ſo 
pleafing, and promiſed public hap- 
pineſs by degrees to all, who had 
not yet the ſecurity of a free conſti- 
tution. Mutual jealouſies and aliena- 
tion ſucceeded : diſcontent and auda- 
city on one fide, diſguſt and alarm 
on the other. Clubs and ſocie- 
tis were inſtituted, and writings 


ſitua- 
h re- 
ppta- 
con- 


(pet on country we * have given ſome 
n he account already; but the corre- 
er of ſpondence was not ſo confined, Let- 
with ters were read in the Jacobin club 
Know- a Paris from every capital of Eu- 


ority, 
eign- 
zower 
os ac- 
have 
ſee in Ml 
tisfy- 
made Wi 
5 
r not 


rope; not excepting Conſtantinople, 
All adhered to the wars” v6 of the 
French revolution, but ſpoke more 


greater or leſs degree of vigilance 
ard rigour in their reſpective go- 
rernments, . The clergy were by all 
treated with irreverence and con- 
tumely ; for it was no ſecret, that 
the moſt active and zealous difſemi- 


igher | I rators of French principles were in 
and 

ngtas 4 * See Ann. Reg. Vol. XXXII. Hiſt, 
it it a 2 thapters of this Volume. | 


great | q 


— * 
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were circulated. Of thoſe in our 


or leſs freely, according to the 
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all countries the bittereſt enemies 
to the church. The diſtinctions of 
nobility were the theme of much 
coarſe ridicule, and they were told 
to vail to the nobles of nature; 
indeed the imputation of ariſtocracy 
ſigniſied every political reproach to 
all under the condition of kings, 
who were by a general name called 
nothing but deſpots and tyrants, 
The people ſoon ſhewed ſigns of 
internal commotion, and moſt where 
they had leaſt reaſon to complain. 
The inhabitants of Avignon had a 
mild and paternal ſovereign in the 
Pope, but by the arts of the demo- 
cratiſts they were plunged into a 
civil war of the moſt horrid kind, 
which we ſhall hereafter have oc- 
cation to relate. A revolution on 
this new model was attempted in the 
republic of Geneva, though it fail- 
ed for this year, buc was effected 
the next, and attended with all the 
atrocities congenial to its great 
archetype. What was called the' 
patriotic party in Holland, again 
raiſed its head. In Poland, the ci- 
ties ſent a general deputation to 
Warſaw, without any legal autho- 
rity to convoke them, and made de- 
mands, which it was not thought 
right to admit in their full extent, 
though by the excellent manage- 
ment of the king, that country, 
where impatience and violence 
might moſt have been expected and 
pardoned, diſplayed a moderation 
and a ſobriety, worthy of better 
times, and a more happy fate. The 
elector of Saxony, who by careful 
ceconomy, and wiſe regulation, had 
reſtored the finances beyond all hope, 
without adding to the burthens of 
his ſubjects, was, however, aſſailed 


Art. pp. 64 and 65 ; and the fifth and ſixth 


by 
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by their clamours in his palace. 
Many proofs too of the ſame ſpirit 
were given in the eccleſiaſtical elec- 
torates of Germany, though they 
were among the | gar mare” 
which were governed with moſt 
lenity in the empire. | 
On the other ſide, it cannot be a 
matter of ſurprize if the two higher 
orders, and monarchs at their 
head, were not conciliated by ſuch 
language and conduct. They be- 


gan to doubt the policy of their 


own liberality, and withdrew the 
hands which had been ſtretched out 
for fo many years to raiſe the lower 
ranks to a more reſpectable ſtation, 
Any meaſure of conceſſion was now 
rare, unleſs to carry ſome imme- 
diate object of ſuperior importance, 
or to compromiſe ſome inſtant fear 
of a greater evil. The conduct of 
the prefs began to be narrowly ob. 
ſerved, and the laws which ſtill re- 
mained as checks againſt the abuſe 
of it, to be more rigorouſly put in 
execution; proclamations and edits 
were iflued ; and where, by the ex- 
iſting law, it could be done, the im- 
* * and the reading of French 
oks prohibited, The ſtate- pri- 
ſons were again filled with perſons 
accuſed of plots and conſpiracies of 
various kinds; and inſtead of that 
growing confidence which the moſt 
defpotic princes had lately repoſed 
in the affections of their ſubjects, 
they were every where paying court 
to their armies, as thinking them to 
be their only ſecurity, yet dubious 
too of their fidelity. | 
To the eye of the moraliſt the 
moſt afflicting ſight is the counter- 
revolution in ſentiments and fee]- 
ings which now took place. Men 
were ſo familiarized to narratives of 
the moſt brutal outage to women, 
and cruelty to age, the moſt abomi- 


only that the retorms, ſo gratifying 
to every good mind, which had been 
: proceeuing 


nable profanations of the hoo 

God, the moſt unrelentin wy 
ments on barbarity in maſſaers 10 
cannibaliſm itſelf, that ſcenes, the 
leaſt of which would formerly kei 
made the heart recoil, and the hlogt 
run cold with horror, came ty he 
read with little or no comparatiy 


hve a 
And; 


revolu 
great | 
ſobſtar 
broug] 


driven 


emotion, Indeed ſo depraved wx of a 
the moral taſte become in too many unced 
that there was nothing which wan not 

| on its 


not palliated, excuſed, and almot 
Jaſtifed, on principles fruitful dt 
ten thouſand future crimes, It hz; 
been ſaid to be mercy to prevent 
by examples of terror the miſerics 
of a civil war. The violation of 
the ſecurity due to every man fron 
the ſociety to which he belongs, has 
been confounded with the fiate of 
open hoſtility between people ard 
people, under the acknowledged 
law of nature and nations; and the 
drops of blood ſpilled in the aſiafi- 
nations of Paris have been efi- 
mated and balanced againſt the de- 
ſtruction of battles and even whole 
wars; while the tenet, which was 
aſcribed as the greateſt reproach to 
the jeſuits, has been generally ap- 
plied, that the end fanCtified the 
means; that the ſum of good to be 
obtained will on. the whole exceed 
the ſum of evil to be ſuftered. 
Theſe modes of argument, which 
teach men to conſider metaphylical- 
ly the preſent pain of their fellow- 
creatures, and to reaſon themſelves 
out of thoſe ſympathies which na- 
ture gave us to be the main link of will 
ſociety, lead to practices the mol den 
ſavage, and to a barbariſm of man- 1 


Frenc 
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qualif 
cal po 
true | 
under 
princ! 
pract! 
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by ch 
not | 
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hic 
molt 
the 1 
enlip 
inp t 
pont 
reſiſt 
the 1 
tie | 
cann 
ſhare 
this 

any 


ners much worſe than any which * 
exiſted in the darkeſt ages. mal: 

Nor has the politician lels to las pro: 
ment or to apprehend. It 1s det com 


Its ; 


ing ſo ſteadily, for; the laſt 
"and - twenty years, afe at a 
5 ir is not only that the ſilent 


{t of 
line. 


» an] ion, which had brought to a 
„ the A of Europe ſo — of the 
hag > lance, and would in time have 
load brought alſo the form of liberty, 1s 
0 be irven back; but whatever liberty 

2 of 2 moderated, ordered, and ba- 
Was 


Ianced deſcription, ſeemed to be 
not firmly eſtabliſhed, is tottering 
L Was on its baſe. The principle of the 
mot! French revolution admits of no 
ul of compromiſe, no temperament, no 
t has qualification. Like all metaphyſi- 
event cal poſitions, if true at all, at mufl be 


nany, 


leri irve in all times, at all places, and 
yt. under all circumſtances ; and It is a 
from principle pointing neceſſarily to 
5, has practice, inaſmuch as it requires the 
ate of perpetual exerciſe of the ſovereignty 
> and by the exiſting majority, who can- 
agel not bind their good faith by any 
d the compact, however ſolemn, for a year, 
ſtaſh a month, a week, or a ſingle day. 
on It fwallows up at once all that pa- 
le de. triotiſm in mixed conſtitutions, 
whole which is the moſt uncommon, the 
bun nol liable to miſconſtruction, and 
* the moſt unrewarded, the ſober and 


enlightened patriotiſm, which aim- 
ing to keep every part in its proper 
pontion and action, mult occaſionally 
refit alike the will of the old and 


d the 
to be 


xceed 


1 tie new ſovereign, the prince and 

which the people, and which conſequently 

ylcal cannot expect any large or lalling- 
ellow- ſhare in the favour of either. LI 

lelves this principle ſtands its ground for 
ch = any ined of time, every thing 
ink of vül be neceſſarily puſhed to ex- 
: mol} tremes, | 

2 They who have not hitherto 
Which 


found ſufficient repulſion in it, to 
make them fly from it, will ap- 
to las | 2 1 
proach nearer and nearer, till they 


is not came directly within the ſphere of 


ifying 


Its attraction; whi 
* ttraction; while they who fear 
2eding 
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it, will think nothing elſe formida- 
ble; praꝭical abuſes of power will 
be diſregarded on both ſides, as un» 
worthy,of conſideration, in compa- 
riſon with the more important ob- 
jects put in iſſue by the conflict of 
this new principle with the exiſting 
conſtitution of every country; and 
on one ſide, inſtead of being honeſtly 
and calmly oppoſed, they will be 
ſeen with a ſullen ſatisfaction, as 
adding to the number of the diſ- 
contented, and haſtening ruin. We 
have ſeen ſome of theſe effects in 


our own country. _ ; 


Wherever this principle prevails 
more or leſs, there is and muſt be 
a French faction, proportionably 
ſtrong; and it will be much more 
cloſely united in politics to the 
great head at Paris than ever 
were the religious factions, which 
ſo long diſtracted Europe, and 
have been ſo recently lai = reſt. 
For, the latter became political, 
not primarily and neceſſarily, but 
ſecondarily and incidentally. Here 
the very ground of diſtinction is 
the firſt and moſt important queſ- 
tion of politics. That ſpirit of am- 
bition which was formerly dreaded 
in the French monarchy has ac- 
tuated the French republie from its 
birth, and with ſuch a powerful le- 
ver, planted under the foundations 
of every government in Europe, ſhe 
threatens ſooner or later to ſhake 
them all to pieces. tl 


But ſuppoſe her, by abandoning 


that principle of inſtability and eter- 
nal revolution, to ſettle at length 
into ſomething like the legitimate 
form of a democratical common- 


wealth. They who, for the ſake of 


that principle, have made light of 
all the attendant enormities, will at- 
tribute all good to that, and will 
ſtill direct their views to France as, 


the 


r _ 
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the natural protectreſs of every peo- 
ple that are or wiſh to be republi- 
cans by the ſame means; and there 
is no natural head of any oppoſite 
principle to make a ſteady counter- 
action, as the internal factions and 
external combinations of proteſt 
ants and catholics ſufficiently anta- 
ixed each other to prevent any 
. univerſal predominancy of either. 
On the contrary, if the throne of 
France ſhould be again reſtored to 
its place, by whatever event, and 
this moſt tremendous ſhock, which 
royalty in all countries ever expe- 
rienced, ſhould ultimately paſs by 
without overturning it, though the 
2 danger to Europe will not 
the ſame, yet every aſſiduity and 
every exertion will be then neceſlary 
to bring men back to the quiet purſuit 
or defence of rational freedom, and 
to raiſe or maintain barriers capa- 
ble of limiting power, more than 
ever conhdent of its own ſtrength. 
Such was the melancholy change, 
which in little more than two years 


had been wrought in the ſtate of 


Europe; and ſuch the eventual diſ- 
aſters to which a way had been 
opened before the cloſe of the year 
1791 by the French revolution. The 
progreſs of gradual improvement 
ſtopped ; manners, morals, religion 
on a precipice; the internal ſy ſtem 
of every country diſquieted ; and 
new factions created in all, which 
threaten long to agitate and con- 


* 


vulſe this quarter of the 

extinguiſh, in one — oY 
other, all love of well- regulated l. 
berty, and to overthrow the enen 
balance of power, fo neceſſary tot 
public ſecurity. The intricacies o 
the plot require more than hun 
interpoſition to produce a fortungs 
developement; and the difficutis 
at the moment of concluding tel 
reflections, ſeem to be ſtill thickey, 
ing. Vet during a period of nom 
than thirty years, ſince this Wok 
commenced, © having witneſſed 6 
many viciſſitudes in human afain: 
having ſeen” one empire acquirel 
by Great Britain in the Eat, an 
another loſt by her in the Wet, 
while no man even now can accy. 
rately ſay, in what degree her ye. 
neral proſperity has been aff 
by either event; having ſome 
times known much good to ariſe 
out of apparent evil; and being i 
this very inſtance compelled to a: 
knowledge much ultimate evil in 
that ſpirit of popular reform which 
we in its origin believed, and in 
moderation ſtill believe, to be { 
good, we ſhall not yet abandon al 
hope in the diſpenſations of Prof. 
dence, In the mean time we ſhall 
purſue the more immediate tal of 
the hiſtorian, in a faithful narrative 
of facts, as they aroſe, and a candid 
explanation of their cauſes, as fi 
as our means of. information wil 
enable us to unravel them. 
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IAN UNA RF 
HE univerſity of Dublin, 


t, in full convocation, have 
dani mouſly conferred the honorary 
epree of Doctor of Laws on the 
lich: Hon. Edmund Burke, as the 
owerſul advocate of the conſtitu- 


itue, and the happineſs of man- 
ind; and in teſtimony. of the high 
elpe&t entertained by the univerſity 
[which had the honour of his edu- 
tion) for the various endowments 
ff his capacicus mind, and for his 
ſuperior talents and abilities. 

The commiſſioners of ſtamp 
duties met at their office in 
Somerſet Place, to let to farm * the 
duties payable on horſes let to hire 
for travelling poſt and by time, now 
out of leaſe.” They were let at 
an advance of 10,6191. over the ſum 
dey produced laſt year. 

This included thirty-three coun- 
ues, beſides North Britain and Wales. 
wth. On the laſt day of the late 

year there was ſo thick a fog 
at Amſterdam, that the people could 
not ſee their way along the ſtreets, 
and ran againſt each other, even 
tiouph they had lights in their 
lands, The accidents it has occa- 
toned are very numerous: but the 
noſt lamentahſe circ ce is, the 

Vol. XXXIII. 
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to amount to 230. 
jon, the friend of public order, 


number of people who have periſh- 


ed from falling in the canals, where 


they were drowned before aſſiſtance 
could be given them, though their 
cries were diſtinctly heard. The 
number of perſons who have pe- 
riſned in this way is already known 


A dreadful accident lately _ . 4 
happened at High Green, 8 
near Sheffield. A bear kept by one 


Cooper, for the amuſement of the 


country people at their wakes, got 
looſe, and entered the dwelling of a 
perſon named Rogers;—The unfor- 


tunate wife of the man was ſitting 


with one child on her lap, and ano- 


ther beſide her, when the creature 
ſeized her with all the ſavage fero- 


city incident to his nature, and tors 
her in a manner too ſhocking to re- 
late. The cries of the poor unfor- 
tunate woman and of the children 
reached Rogers and the bear-keep- 
er, who almoſt at the ſame moment 
entered the houſe, and beheld 2 
ſight. ſufficient to appal the moſt. 
callous minL— what then muſt be 
the feelings of a huſband ? He flew 
to the animal, but was unable to 
wrench its jaws from the object of 


its fury. Cooper then ſtruck it on 
the head with a hammer, but the 
haft flying off, the blow was power- 
leſs; it 9 turned the bent of 
| * 17 


2* 


its rage on him, and purſued him 
till he was nearly exhauſted with fa- 
tigue; and he muſt have fallen a 
victim, had not the neighbours, 
alarmed at the out- cries, come up 
with him, and, at a ſecond ſhot, laid 
it dead. The woman expired in 
dreadful agony on Monday. 
th A bill of indictment was 
17 found on Friday by the grand 
jury of Middleſex, againſt lord viſ- 
count on, nbd” eldeſt ſon of the 
earl of Corke. His lordſhip, being 
rather heated with wine, met a wo- 
man of ea virtue, who calls herſelf 
Felden, at one of the theatres on the 
receding night. On the play be- 
ing over, ſhe prevailed on him to 
take her in a coach to her lodgings, 
which drove to No. 45, Rathbone- 
place. His lordſhip gave her a gui- 
nea, but refuſed to enter the houſe. 
On this, Mrs. Welden became riot- 
ous, and called the watch; ſaying, 
If he did not give her another gui- 
nea, ſhe would charge him with 
robbing her 'of three guineas and an 
half. On his refuſal, the watchman 
ſeized his lordſhip, and detained him 
four hours. His lordſhip's trial 
came on this morning at the Old 
Bailey, and laſted ſix hours. — The 
-wretched roſecutrix having ſworn, 
on the trial, that his lordſhip had 
robbed her in the coach; though 
ſhe had ſworn, when before the 
"Juſtice, that ſhe perceived e had 
- bot her money "when ſhe offered to give 
"The link-boy ſome gratuity for his trou- 
ble in calling the conch. The jury ſaid, 
it was unneceſſary to proceed fur- 
ther, ind begged that the defendant 
might be honouwrably acquitted, 
The learned judge ſaid, he was 
perfectly ſatisfied'; and although 


17 they had no ſuch fecord as that of 


an honourable acquittal, yer it would 
be remember, 


* 
o 
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the indiſcretion which led me in 


I know that thoſe Jaws will not ts 


The jury gave in their verdi 
Not Guiley, * 15 

Lord Dungarvan read the f 
lowing defence : 

cc My lord, and gentlemen oft 

Jury, 

„ Whatever ſhame, I ought 4 

take, and do take to myſelf þ 


fer eri 
their } 
It is nc 
nity te 
they 1. 
wlty 
12 Pp 
integr. 
jury.— 
ſolemr 
queſt 
dence 
with 
ſhall t 
and te 
in the 


the company of the perſon who} 
made, and endeavoured to ſuppo 
by perjury, an attack upon my lj 
and honour, I cannot ſuffer myſ 
for a moment to ſuppoſe th 
Fut. ppoſe that an 
credit can be given to ſo fra 
and, improbable an accuſation, 
am charged by the unconfirmed ot 
of a common proſtitute with an q 
fence, which nothing but the loy 
and worſt habits of life and conn 
tions —the' moſt abject baſeneſs 
mind and contempt of charadtet 
urged by the ol extreme neteſ 
firy, could poſſibly prompt any n 
to commit. — My ſituation, happily 
is the reverſe of this—I am nol 
nor have been in any diſtreſs 
circumſtances or want of cred; 
The very reverſe is my cafe, 
am conſcious that my conduct! 
life has ever been juſt and honou 
able; and that no action of mir 
has diſgraced my own ation, 
reflected any diſcredit upon thoſe 
whom I have the honour of bein 
allied. It will, however, better be 
come me to refer you, gentlement 
the jury, to the teſtimony of 
witneſſes who will be called to ſpe 
of my conduct and charafter, tha 
to deſire you to receive your WW 
formation from my own repo 
Deeply as my mind feels and reſet 
the unmerited diſgrace of the in 
putation aft APA to be thro! 
upon me, I ſubmit chearfully t 
trial by the laws of my count} 


* ninals of any rank to elude 
ſti: but I alſo know, and 
is now my conſolation and ſecu- 
nity to know, that the puniſhments 
they inflict, can only fall upon-the 

ally head; and that innocence is 
15 protected by the wiſdom and 
integrity of an Engliſh judge and 
jury—I have only to add my moſt 
ſolemn denial of the charge—to re- 
queſt your attention to ſuch evi- 
dence as the learned gentlemen 
with whoſe counſel I am afſiſted 
hall think proper to lay before you; 
and to declare my entire confidence 
in the verdi& of a jury of my coun- 
try, for the vindication of my ho- 
nour, and the protection of my life, 
againſt an attack commenced with 
z view to extort money from me, 


edneſs.“ E 

The learned judge then ſaid, - 

« My lord Dungatvan, it is but 
jultice to you to ſay, that it is im- 
poſhble you can go from this bar 
with the leaſt imputation on your 
character; and as to your impru- 
cence in this affair, you ſeem to be 
already perfectly ſenſible.” 

The proſecutrix and her witneſſes 
retired from the court, amidſt the 
huſſes and execrations of the au- 


liencte. 
19th The ſeſſions at the Old 
Bailey ended, when judg- 
ment of death was paſſed by Mr. 
Common Serjeant on the following 
capital convicts, viz. Ann Rhodes, 
Am King, Thomas Pointer, Tho- 
mas Herbert, John Randall, Neal 
Mullen, William Smith, Seze de 
Souza, John Wallis, Charles Alden, 
Daniel Buckeridge, and George 
Cook, a boy about 13 years of age; 
17 were ſentenced to be ort=- 
yond the ſeas for ſeven. years; 
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two to be impriſoned in New 
for one year, and one for three 


and continued by malice and,wick- - 


23 


— 


months; ſix in Clerkenwell Bride- 


- well ; nine to be publicly and five 
. privately whipped ; one was per- 

mitted to enter as an Eaſt India ſol- 
dier, and 14 were delivered by pro- 
- clamation.” - © * 


Dublin. This day our par- 


lament met, according to ad- 20th. 


journment. In the Houſe of Lords, 


the Right Hon. John Bourke, Earl 
of Mayo, having produced the roy- 
al patent creating his father earl of 
Mayo, was introduced, and took the 
oaths; as was alſo the Right Hon. 
Arthur Acheſon, Viſcount Gosford. 
The Right Hon. Robert Clements, 


Baron Leitrim, took the oaths and 
his ſeat. = 


Dundalk, A moſt ſhocking tranf 
action took place on Friday night 
laſt at Forkhill, within two miles of 


this town : at the dead hour of the 


night, the houſe of the pariſh ſchool - 
maſter was ſurrounded by a bandit- 
ti, who, having broke in, took the 
man, his wife, and their ſon, a boy 
fourteen years old, and cut their 
tongues out of their heads; after 
which they took the father and mo- 
ther and chopt off their fingers. 


So black and attrocious an act ſtands 


unparalleled in the annals of this 
country. | '&- v 

Whitehall. It appears by the . 
advices from India brought © 
by the Houghton, one of the com- 
pany's -ſhips, that major general 
Medows taken the command 
of the army, which had been col- 
lected in the Carnatic, and had 
marched into the dominions of 
Tippoo Sultan; and that Caroor, 
Duraporam, and Coimbetour, had 
been taken by him without any re- 
ſiſtance. Major Maltland, Who. ig 

232 0;larxtived 
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arrived in . alſo brings 


an account of the 
digul. 
The letters from the government 
of Bengal contain the information, 
that treaties of alliance had been 
ſinally concluded by that govern- 
ment with the Mahrattas, and the 
Nizam; and that lord Cornwallis 
had received from the compte de 
Conway, governor- general cf the 
French poſſeſſions to the eaſtward 
of the Cape of Good Hope, the 
moſt unequivocal aſſurances of per- 
fect neutrality. | 
1 This morning, between 
34. three and four o'clock; an 
alarming fire broke out in the count- 
1 and ware- room of Mel. 
iggars and Co. manufacturers at 
Sciennes, on the ſouth ſide of Edin- 
burgh. It had got to a conſidera- 
ble height before it was diſcovered, 
and from the great quantity of lint, 
yarn, linen, &c. in the premiſſes, 
there was reaſon to expect the moſt 
ſerious conſequences. Several of 
the - magiſtrates. attended; and by 
the exertions of the company's ſer- 
. vants, aſſiſted by the town-guard, a 
detachment of the 42d regiment, 
engines, &c. the fire was got under, 
| — a very conſiderable property, in 
linen, yarn, &c. preſerved; but ſtill 
the loſs incurred is to a great 
amount. The fire was occaſioned 


urrender of Din- 


by ſome hot aſhes that were put in- 


to a wooden bucket, and left on the 
floor of the ware- room, after the 
chimneys were ſwept. . 
. 1. Ziwverpodd, The conſterna- 
24th. 
between ſive and fix o'clock on Mon- 
day evening, was great. Every per- 
ſon in the ſtreets was fo terrified as to 
ſhriek and run into ſhops and houſes 
for ſhelter. The thunder burſt from 
cloud which ſcemed to hang over 


the town, and the lightning wa 


tion at 'Aſhton-under- Line, 
old was found dead near Ply- 


roner's inqueſt, that the child die 8 


a ˖ 
perceived almoſt in the fame int; 

the thunder making e un = 
mendous craſh. It was probabl — 
well for the town, that the electric rs 
fire was attracted by the iron work - 
which ornaments the church-ſteeple, 1 
It ſtruck the weather- cock, melted — 


ſome part of it, and threw many 
ſtones from the ſteeple; it then en. 
tered the belfry, and melted the 
wires, &c. and alſo thoſe of the 
clock ; from thence it followed the 
iron- rod that guides the hand of the 
clock, to a dial within the church, 
placed on the top of the organ, and 
in its way wreſted a piece of knotty 
oak of four inches ſquare from one 
of the beams that ſupport the roof 
of the church, beſides taking with 
it a conſiderable part of the cornice 
of the dial; from the dial it pro- 


ceeded down the organ to the cur- C01 
tain-rod in the front of it, and run- te 
ning from the ſouth to the north ap 
end of the rod, it took down an up- * 
right iron from the ceiling, and fr 
rent it with ſach violence, that bn 
ſplinters were found ſticking in the Gr 
oppoſite ceiling, a+ if diſchargean x 
from a gun. It then penetrated 
through the floor of the gallery mi 
and followed an iron pillar at the © 
foot, and from thence it is ſuppoſed 
to have gone different ways, ater la 
ſplitting many of the pews, an e 
there are marks where it' paſſed I 
both in the windows at the well lo 
as well as that at the end of then p 
carl of Stamford's chapel” in hn n 


eil. 


A child of eighteen months ” 


mouth; and it appeared on the cc 


in conſequenee of a eat ſucking 1 
breath, thereby occaſioning a fran 
gulation, ai 


g Wag 
iſtant, 
tre. 
bably 
lectric 
work 
eeple. 
nelted? 
many 
n en. 
1 the 
f then 
ed the 
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cur- 
| run« 2 
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Scotland. A letter from 
pattenweam brings an ac- 
count of a moſt melancholy cata- 
trophe which happe ned there on 
Wedneſday, the 20th of January, 
where the keeper of the light-houſe 
on the iſland of Mayo, with his fa- 
mily, were almoſt all found ſuffo- 
2ed, No light having appeared 
on the iſland for ſome days, the 
anxiety of the people in the neigh- 
bourhood was much raiſed, but no 
dont dared approach the iſland b 
reaſon of the violent ſtorms : theſe 
being ſomewhat abated, one of the 
beſt boats belonging to the town 
reached the iſland in ſafety, but 
fund the door of the light-houſe 
bolted, This they broke open, and 
were at laſt, after ſome delay, met on 
the ſtairs by a man in ſuch a ſtate as 
to be unable to 
count of what had happened. They 
therefore went to the light-keeper's 
apartments, where they found the 
man and his wife dead, with an in- 
fant alive, ſucking its dead mother's 
breaſt, In another bed three chil- 
dren dead, and two but juſt living; 
they were expoſed to tie air, and 
ſeemed to revive, and with the two 
men, aſſiſtants to the keeper, were 
carried to Crail, where the eldeſt of 
the children died the next day. This 
ad ſcene was produced by the care- 
eſlnels of the aſſiſtants, who had 
neglefted to brim the aſhes in the 
baer apartments, which the high 
wnds had blown up, and the ſmoke 
laring no vent occaſioned ſuffoca- 
non. | | 


27th, This morning early a pret- 


ad round the metropolis, which was 
atended with ſome flaſhes of light- 
ung, but no thunder or wind, "The 
ght was not vivid, but reſembled 
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ive them an ac- 


ty thick ſhower of rain fell in 


» 5 ON 
rather the Aurora Borealis, when 
„„ ES | 
This day the caſe of the ci- aol? 
ty of London againſt the cor- Wen 
poration of King's Lynn came on 
to be argued in the court of King's 
Bench. It was a writ of error from 
the court of Common Pleas, where a 
trial at bar was had on a writ 4e 
udo quietum de theolonio (of being 
uit of toll) brought by the a $f 
pe? to aſſert the right of their 
citizens being exempted from a toll 
on corn, demanded by the corpora- 
tion of Lynn—A verdi& had been 
given for the city of London, and 
the errors were aſſigned on the in- 
formality of the declaration. After 
much abſtruſe argument by Mr. Ser- 
jeant le Blanc, for King's Lynn, and 
Mr. Serjeant Adair, for London, the 
court of King's Bench reverſed the 
judgment, on the ground that the 
Jecharatio did not ſtate that the city 
of London had received ſuch an in- 
jury on which an action could be 
maintained, the corporation of Lynn 
having demanded, but not having 
received or diſtrained for, the toll in 
queſtion. It is ſuppoſed this cauſe 
will be carried to the houſe of lords. 
On Monday came on before Rn 
the Court of Juſticiary at 31. 
Edinburgh, the trial of eight perſons, 
charged with having ſeized by force, 
carried off, and captivating William 
Wells, of Lochmabane, counſellor 
of that borough, on the 8th of July, 
1790, with a view to defeat the free- 
dom of election of delegates for the 
ſaid borough. Four of the parties 
did not appear; and Mr. Macono- 


- Chie, one of the counſel for the pan- 
nel, ſtated, that they had found bail 


for ſix months, to anſwer all allega- 


tions againſt them; and that time 
a being now elapſed, and they out of 
3 3 a the 


the kingdom, the ſummons was not 
properly ſerved; he therefore prayed 
that the court would find the bail not 
forfeited, which their lordſhips found 
accordingly, 

The four others appeared, and 

leaded not guilty. Mr. Hamilton, 
Junior counſel, ſtated in their de- 
fence, that Wells had promiſed his 
vote to both parties, and had fallen 
upon the expedient of having him- 
ſelf carried off to ſave his honour, 
'This plea, however, was over-ruled, 
and the trial proceeded to convic- 
tion. They have fince received ſen- 
tence as 4 John Lindſay to 
be impriſoned in the Canongate gaol 
for three months, to pay a fine of 501. 
ſterling, and to be afterwards ba- 
niſhed Scotland for ſeven years : 

ohn Lockerby, Peter Foreſt, and 

ames Thornburn, to be confined in 
the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, till 
Wedneſday the 23d inſtant ; on that 
day to be publicly whipped through 
the ſtreets of that city, by the hands 
of the common 'executioner, and 
then baniſhed Scotland for ſeven 
years : all under the uſual certifica- 
tions, in caſe of any of them being 
found in this country during the 
above period. Mr. Lindſay is to be 
allowed three months to put his af- 
fairs in order, previous to going into 
baniſhment; and the other three 
from the 23d inſtant to the 1ſt of 
April. 

Dip, lately, at Paris, literally of 
want, Mr. Oftervald, a well-known 
banker. 'This man, originally of 
"Neufchatel, felt the violence of the 
diſeaſe of avarice ſo ſtrongly, that 
within a few days of his death, no 
importunities could induce him to 
buy a few pounds of meat for the 

urpoſe of making a little ſoup for 
Rim, & Tis true,” ſaid he, “ 1 


ſhould not diſlike the ſoup, but I 
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time that he refuſed this n 


S Sedans A. 


* 


have no appetite for the meat: x 

then 1s to 22 of that? Aves 
'ouriſh- 
iged to 


ment, for fear of being ob! 


give away two or. three pounds of 


meat, there was tied round his 

a filken Dag, which 8 
aſſignats of 1,000 livres each. At 
his outſet in life he drank a pint of 
beer (which ſerved him for ſupper) 
every night at a houſe much fre- 
quented, trom which he carried home 
all the bottle.corks he could come 
at. Of theſe, in the courſe of eight 
years, he had collected as many as 
ſold for twelve louis-d'or, a ſum that 
laid the foundation of his future for. 
tune, the ſuperſtructure of which 
was rapidly raiſed by his uncommon 
ſucceſs in tock-jobbing, He died 
poſſeſſed of three millions of livres 
(125, oool. ſterling). | 


21ſt, at his houſe near Croſt- 5 
ſquare, Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, aged 69, 


Mr. Thomas Kent. He was many MW 
years remarkable for his ſordid WM 
manner of living, though poſſeſſed 
of an opulent fortune, as, from the 
loweſt ſtate of indigence, he gra« 
dually came into poſſeſſion of the 
whole court in which he lived, as 
well as ſeveral other tenements in 
different parts of the town. Mr. 
Kent and 
for ſeveral years by riding in the 
characters of king and queen to 


Horn-fair, as well as by accumulat- 


ing a ſufficiency for purchaſing the 
ful 


houſe they lived in by boiling 


bones which they picked up in the 
ſtreets. During the life of his ſpouſe, 


they always kept their birth-days by Bl 


diſtributing beef and beer among 


their tenants ; but ſince her death, 


though his propert has been in- 
creahng, his di 


penurious, that from nh com ; 
among ſtrangers, he was 2 : 


is wife were well known 


poſition. became ſo 


ken for a beggar. A perſon of 

ded property,  generaily 
* 77 Fate of old Dick, 
nd of the ſame turn of mind, has 
red with him for ſeveral years aſt, 
whom, and an infant niece, all his 


is willed. 
Pry, in Cleveland - row, Saint 
mess place, in his ſeventy-ſzcond 
year, of a violent urinary omg mar 
George Auguſtus Selwyn, eſquire, 
nember of parliament for the bo- 


mag of Ludgerſhall, in the county 


der of the irons in the Mint, and 
roiſter in the court of Chancery in 
de iland of Barbadoes. He was 
wucated at Oxford, to which place 
e returned, after making the tour 
ofBurope. He had not been at Ox- 
ford long, when, on account of ſome 
ſppoſed religious irregularities, he 
had a hint to leave the college, which 
ke took, and, being poſſeſſed of a 

lortune, he threw himſelf into 
be faſhionable circles of the town, 
He yas highly qualified for this 
ſbbere, being poſſeſſed of much claſ- 
tal knowledge, a brilliant wit, good 
lumour, and a conſiderable ſhare of 
Gſervation. He therefore was ſoon 
tticed as a wit and Bon wvivant, and 
aided with the late lord Cheſter- 
{ld moſt of the good things of their 
limes, Mr, Selwyn took care not 
b be ruined by his wit (as has been 
tie caſe with many others) ; he had 
* pudding as well as praiſe,” being 
i poſſeſſion of ſeveral advantageous 
paces, which he enjoyed under ſe- 
eral adminiſtrations. He was at 
ne time of his life much in the habit 
gaming; but he ſoon gave it up 
(except for trifling ſums), being, as 
lad, «one of the greateſt con- 


c H RON IU 6 


Wilts, and formerly repreſenta- 
4 for the city of Glouceſter. He' 
"ns furveyor-general of the crown- , 
lands, ſurveyor of the meltings, and. 


in their rooms. 


— 


ſumers of time, fortune, conſtitution, 
and thinking.” His places being 
moſtly ſinecures enabled him to enjoy. 
the rium cum dignitate, which he did 
with ſingular advantage to himſelf 
and his friends. Amongſt the latter 
he will be long lamented as the cen- 
tre of g00d-humour, wit, and convi- 
viality, He died very much in the 
boſom of the church, having the Bi- 
ble read to him conſtantly during 


the whole of his illneſs. 


= — Es 


FEBRUARY. 


On this day there was the 4 
higheſt flood-tide on the ri-. 


ver Thames that has ever been re- 


membered. | 

Above Weſtminſter Bridge it 
overflowed the banks of the river on 
both ſides, particularly at Milbank, 
where it came into the Horſe- ferry 
road, and carried away ſeveral logs. 
of timber, &c. In Palace-yard it 
was near two feet deep. It alſo ran 
into Weſtminſter-hall, ſo as to pre- 
vent people paſſing for two hours. 
Boats came through the paſſage. of 
Old Palace-yard from the Thames, 
and rowed up to Weſtminſter-hall 
gate, The inhabitants in Milbank - 
ſtreet were obliged to paſs to and 
ſrom their houſes in boats. The two 
Scotland-yards, and Privy-gardens, 
Whitehall, were entirely under wa- 


ter, and many parts rendered impaſ- 


ſable for two hours. People were 
obliged in thoſe places to be taken 


from their houſes on men's backs; 


and ſeveral poor people, who keep 
ſmall ſhops near the barracks in 
Scotland-yard, had four feet water in 
their ſhops, and their beds floating 
Weſtminſter- hall has ſuffered 
much. The water ran in at the great 
+B4 door 


©. 
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door for more than an hour, and 
undid all that had been doing for 
many weeks to render the court dry, 
warm, and comfortable, by braziers, 
ſtoves, and other artificial means. 
Above bridge the tide roſe three feet 
higher than uſual; | | 

The ground floor of lord Bel- 

ave's i,ouſe. and the garden, were 

ooded twofeetdeep; as were almoſt 
all the gardens and nurſery-grounds 
round Chelſea and Lambeth. 

Below bridge the low meadows 
and marſhes. were almoſt one con- 
tinued ſhoal of water for ſome 
hours. 

In the evening of Tueſday, the 
firſt of Pebruary, it began to blow 
from N. N. W. on the coaſt of Kent, 
which in the night increaſed to a 
hurricane, with ſtrong flaſhes of 
lightening. In the morning cf 
Wedneſday it was full tide at leaſt 
two hours before the uſual time, and 
tumbled in with a tremendous ſurf, 
threatening deſtruction to eveiy 
thing that oppoſed its fury. - 

The ſea- walls and — 2 at Sea- 
ſalter were in ſeveral places broken 
down and waſhed away, and the 
marſh - lands flooded to a great depth; 
ſo that the ſhzep and other cattle 
were with the greateſt difficulty dri- 
ven off. 

At Whitſtable ſome of the ſtore- 
houſes on the beach were whirled 
down, and the waves rolled in ſo fu- 


rioufly, that the inhabitants were 


under the moſt dreadful apprehen- 
ſions. 

At Deal the ſtorm was ſtill more 
threatening. The waves there broke 
over the ſea-bank into Beach- ſtreet, 
many parts of which were quite un- 
der water. | 
happened in the day-time, or much 
damage would in general have been 


| burner, 
Fortunately the ſtorm. 


the Iſle of Ely, 33 
for the wilful murder of Ann dia 


Upon the north and weft coaſts og N 
Eſſex, the inhabitants h uu " 
9838 ſufferers on thoſe of the of & 
oppoſite county. Not an i'land 
has ſeverely ſulfered. Thoſ of 1 6 
ten, Wallace, and New England and 
were totally overflowed; in the latter, out o 
4c0 ſheep were ſwept off by the vio- heen 
lence of the ſea. Foulneſs and he 
Canvey Iſles have likewiſe received high 
material injury; and there are three flu 
immenſe breaches in the north. weſt im 
walls of Canvey iſland, through re 
which the tide flows and ebbs with {il 
vaſt impetuoſity. . 

At Ipſwich, about 11 o'clock in WAY no 
the morning, the ſea ruſhed from its dr 
bed, and overflowed all the gardens, MW han 
malt-houſes, and houſes, fituated WY « 
near the ſalt- water rivers. A boat e 
was rowed upon the bowliug-green. WW 20d 
The common quay was quite over. . 
flowed, and immenſe damage done to Wn ins 
the goods in the warehouſes, lodged e 
there for the trading hoys. _ :: 

This inundation has been gene- |: 
ral upon the Suffolk coaſt. At Wood . nl 
bridge, Aldborough, Orford, and and 
other places, much damage has been Wl : 
done, N 

At Powderham caſtle, as , Sn 
the hon. Miſs Courtenay was * "8 |: 
ſtanding near the drawing-room fire, nl *r 

in earneſt converſation with another :: 
lady, her cloaths unfortunately too 
fire, and ſhe was almoſt inſtantly en- 
veloped in flames. Lord Courtenay 
who ftood near, had the preſence of 
mind to throw her down, and to roll :: 
the carpet round her, by which We Bb 
life was ſaved, but not without being 
terribly ſcorched. His lordſbip 2 | 


hands and face were likewiſe much : _ : 


Court of e e nh Bar- 5th, : a 
thol uailn, labourer, in 1 
oe had been indited 


wife, 


„ 


when the jury found a ſpecial 
18. which was ſent to the court 
"x.ng's-bench for their conſidera- 
x The facts ſtated in this verdict 
- th-ſe: Bartholomew Quailn, 
ud Ann his wife, came peaceably 
mofa zublic-houſe, where they had 
ben drinking together, he in liquor, 
de not; that when 123 got NG the 
yay they appea ed to be quar- 
2 — bag which ſhe wanted 
lim to give to her; that during the 
ime they were ſo quarrelling, the 
(id Ann was fitting in the ſtreet ; 
ud the jury found that the ſaid Ann 
ne from the ground and walked 
long the ſaid ſtreet, and her huſ- 


« three kicks; that afterwards ſe- 
weral ſarieks and cries were heard, 
and the ſaid Ann was ſeen to run 
may from him, ſo crying and ſhriek- 
ng: and when ſhe ran away he 
gertook her and kicked her down, 
ud afterward, when he had kicked 
ter down, and retired a few paces 
fom her, he returned to her again, 
adwhile ſhe was on the ground he 
ue her ſeveral kicks on the thighs, 
ad on the right and left fide of her 
body ; that when he had ſo kicked 
ter ſhe roſe once more from the 
ground; that Bartholomew when ſhe 
ſe kicked her down again; and 
ler the ſaid Ann had been ſo kicked 
wn, ſhe roſe, and ſaid to the pri- 
lar, « You have killed me; - and 
ven 2 woman, who was near, aſked 
tie priſoner why he beat his wife ? 
nd (21d if ſhe had ſtrength enough 
ke would prevent him from exereiſ- 
g any more barbarity upon her, he 
Ki he would ſerve her in the ſame 
Kanner, 5 


other 
took a 
y en-_ 
enay, l I 
ice of 
o roll a 
h her a 
being 
ſaip's 
much 


Ich. 1 
ited? . | 
on his = 
wife, 


vt the unfortunate deceaſed gat 
q and with great difficulty walked 
dat tturty yards, held her hand ta 
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bind followed her, and gave her two. 


| Mills was determined by the 
The ſpecial verdict farther ſtated, 


4 29 


1 


her left ſide, became pale, and fell * 


down. The jury found that the 
kicks ſo given were given with great 
violence, and by the kicks the ſpleen 

was burſt, of which ſaid burſting of 


the ſpleen ſhe afterwards died. Then 
the verdict found, that from the firſt 


kick till the time ſhe received the 


laſt kick was half an hour, and that 


from the time of receiving the laſt * 


kick till ſhe died was twenty mi- 
nutes. The ſpecial verdict likewiſe 
found, that the priſoner on hearing 
of his wife's death expreſſed great 
ſorrow. 


The queſtion for the deciſion of 


the court was, Whether theſe facts, 
ſo found by the jury, amounted to 


the crime of murder, or only to the 


offence of manſlaughter ?* 


The court delivered their opi- 


mons /eriatim, and were unanimous 

in thinking that the priſoner was 

—_ guilty of the crime of mur- 
er, 


On the following Monday Quailn 


was executed puriuant to his fen. 
tence. | 


This day the ground on the - gi 


N. E. fide of Whitehaven fell- 7 


in in three places, to the great ter- 


ror of the inhabitants; but the acci- 
dent was ſoon diſcovered to have 
been occaſioned by the earth givin 

way over an old coal-work which 
had been worked about fifty years 


ago, and left unfilled up. About the 


time the above accident happened, 
the water broke in upon the pre- 
ſent coal-work, by which two men, 
one woman, and five horſes were 
drowned. 


The caſe of Lefty and 


roth. 
court of King's- bench; the queſtion 


was, « Whether a bill of exchange 
is liable to a proteſt if not paid 
within banking-hours ?““ The court 

determined, 


— 
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determined, that it cannot be pro- 
teſted till the day after the day on 
which it is due, They alſo ſaid, 
that bills payable at ſo many days 
after ſight are not ſuhject to a proteſt 
at all, under the act of K. Will. III. 
and that in no caſe ought more than 
6d. to be paid for proteſting, pur- 
ſuant to that act. ee 
6th. This afternoon, about four 
: o'clock, Mr. Arnold was 
robbed by a fingle highwayman, 
Whoſe name was Carter, at no great 
diſtance from his own houſe, near 
Sevenoaks, Kent. Immediately af- 
ter the robbery had been commit- 
ted, Mr. Arnold gave a general 
alarm, and immediate purſuit was 
made by Mr. Pitman, maſter of the 
Harrow. public-houſe on Madam 
ſcot-hill, and Mr. Hall, maſter of the 
White Hart at Riverhead, and ſeve- 
ral others. The highwayman was 
firſt overtaken by Mr. Pitman near 
Seal, and a piſtol heard to fire; and 
on Mr. Hall's coming up he found 
the robber on the ground, and Mr. 
Pitman lying near him quite dead, 
having diſlocated his neck by the 
fall, The highwayman, who had 
received a ſhot in the head, was car- 
ried to Riverhead, where the ball 
was extracted, fince which he has 
been committed to Maidſtone gaol, 
but {till lies dangerouſly JI. After 
the robbery he was ſo incautious as 
to ſtop and drink at one or two 
places, and to requeſt that the par- 
ties would ſay, in caſe any inquiry 
was made after a perſon paſſing that 
way, that he had gene a contrary 
one. It fince appears that after 
Mr. Pitman had fired, he attempted 
to ſeize the highwayman, but in the 
ſtruggle was thrown from his horſe, 
and inſtantly killed, as above related. 
On ſearching Carter's pockets were 
found ſeveral papers, which led to a a 


of almoſt all the compoſers in Eu- 


preſented to the Duke by Pops 
Ganganelli. 
This day was executed at _ 


diſcovery that his lodgings were 
near the Pantheon, Oxford. ſtreet: 
where they diſcovered a ſick man 
in bed, who turns out to be one Par. 
ſons, another highwayman, ſuppoſed | 
to have been wounded by Lord 
Falkland's ſervant on Hounſlow. 
heath about three weeks ago. 
The celebrated collection 
of muſical inſtruments, to. 17 
gether with the muſical library, of 
the late Duke of Cumberland, were 
this day knocked down at Chriſtie's, 
It conliſted of an immenſe collection 


rope, for near 200 years paſt. Han- 
dePs works, Haydn's, Baum garten's, 
and a few others, ſold very high. 
A beautiful tox'd organ, by Green, Ml 
with a piano forte ſtop, went for 16188 
135, His Royal Highneſs was in poſ-1 
ſeſſion of a violin by Stainer, which 
has long been the admiration and 
envy of the amateurs, It is now in 


the hundred and twenty-firſt year of I 


its age; the purchaſer is Mr, Bra- 
dyll, at the price of 130 guineas 
Another violin, with a tenor and 
violoncello, by the ſame maker, 
were ſold for 138 guineas. Mr. 
Condell bought the favourite tenor 


for 50 guineas; and feveral other | 


inſtruments ſold at high prices. All | 
the great performers in town were 
prelent. £ 


At the ſale of the Duke of Cums g | 


berland's books, Cateſby's Natural 


Hiſtory of North Carolina, finely 
coloured, went at J. 15. 159. Maga 
na Britannia et Hibernia, at /. 5248 
10s, The' Antiquities of Ancien 
Rome, including the Vatican, by = 
Piranelli, Roſs, Aquila, &c. ann 
C. 524+ 10s. This ſuperb work war 


4 h, illiam Ga- * 
Edinburg W deſby 6 


Abr, one of the moſt notorious vil- 
lum that has figured in the line of 


cet; : | 

| in this country. for many 
Pare ag He appeared 777 the plat- 
oſed bout a quarter of an hour 
Lord 2 n o'clock, dreſſed in white, 
low. 1 rinned with black. The awful 


ſlemnity, the dreadful apparatus 


= xzmity, all combined, ſeemed net- 
y, of der to Make his frame, nor agitate his 
were ind! Had he died in a better cauſe, 


\- could not have evinced greater 
articude, nor been more collected. 
He was attended by the Rev. Mr. 
Finlayſon. Having ſpent ſome 
time in prayer, he aſcended the WP 


high, with a firm ſtep, and ſtood wit 
Teen, great compoſure till the apparatus 
r 76108 . properly adjuſted ; he then ad- 
9 teſſed himſelf in an audible voice 
vhich 


tthe multitude, and gave a hiſtory 


ES Bei ets dts 


| and! of his life, which ſeems to have been 
ow 1n we continued ſcene of depredation _ 
2ar of ud plunder; and though only 28 


en of age, his criminal exploits 
wpcar, both in variety and number, 
bequal, if not exceed, the atchieve- 
rents of the moſt dexterous grey- 
lared offender. 

lle particularly mentioned, that 
the oficer on guard in the caſtle 
wht to examine all hackney- 
(urs which go out in the night- 
ine; for he often got out that 
ky, and committed depredations 
gout Edinburgh. 


finely Wich his laſt breath, he declared 
Mags Falconer, Bruce, and Dick, who 
45 dee executed here two years ago 


kr robbing the Dundee Bank, in- 
Went of that crime, and acknow- 
iged his own guilt ! 

At fourteen years of age he com- 
bited bis firſt crime, by ſtealing a 


i from that time never milled a 
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i{death, and the near approach of 


Mxet-book from a ſtationer's ſhop; . | * 
man, proved, that at 


11 
fair opportunĩty of poſſefling kim 
ſelf of oy or & 5 Feud or. 


force, till the day be was confined 
in gaol. The ſums he ſtole or ac= 
quired By. thievery and cheating. 
according to his own account, did 
not amount to leſs than 20001 be- 
ſides what he made by the ruin of 
unfortunate women whom he fe- 
duced. He ſeemed ſo abandoned 
as to glory in his crimes, 
The Seſſions ended at the 


Old Bailey, when judgment 224. 
of death was paſſed upon James 
of a _ 


1 who was convicted 
urglary on Wedneſday laſt; one 
was ſentenced to be tranſported for 
fourteen years; twenty-eight for 
ſeven years; ſive to be impriſoned 
in Newgate; nine in Clerkenwell 
bridewell; ſix to be publicly and 
two privately whipped ; and ſeven- 
teen diſcharged. | n 
Amongſt the priſoners convicted 
of felonies was John Belville, for 


ſtealing at Buckingham-houſe a pair 


of ſilver ſnuffers and ſtand, and two 
candleſtick nozzles, the property of 
his Majeſty. | | | 
Miſs Eliza Goter, a young lady. 
of great beauty, and female com- 
panion to Miſs Burney, who had 
apartments in Buckingham-houſe, 
and attends upon the perſon of the 
queen, was the firſt witneſs called; 
and ſhe proved, that on the evening 
of the 24th of January ſhe left this 
property in the anti- chamber, near 
to the queen's dreſſing- room, when 
ſhe retired to reſt in Miſs Burney's 
bed-chamber, where ſhe ſlept. She 
alſo proved, that the priſoner at the 
bar, who was a German, had about 
four years ago lived as footman to - 
Miſs Burney. 4 ES 
William Moſs, the preſent foot-. 
alf paſt ſeven _ 
o'clock _ 
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o'clock the next morning, when he 
went into the anti-chamber, the pro- 
perty was gone, 
| John Beak Heather, the pawn- 
broker, to whom the public are ſo 
frequently indebted for the appre- 
henſion of thieves, proved that the 
priſoner, on the 4th of February, of- 
fered ſome bits of filver to pawn; 
but that, ſuſpecting he had not come 
honeſtly by them, he immediately 
ſeized him, and delivered him into 
the cuſtody of Macmanus, belong- 
ing to the office in Bow. ſtreet, where 
information had already been lodged 
of this robbery having been com- 
mitted, and a very accurate deſcrip- 
tion given of the things ſtolen; and 
by the confeſſion of the priſoner, the 
remaining part of the property was 
found in his lodgings. 

Mr. Williams, the gentleman of 
her majeſty's filver ſcullery, was 
called to indentify the property ; and 
it was alſo proved, that Bucking- 
ham-Palace was the dwelling- houſe 
of the King. 

The priſoner in his defence can- 
didly confeſſed the fat; and ſtated, 
that he had been brought from Ger- 
many by a nobleman, and recom- 
mended by him to the ſervice of 
Miſs Burney ; but that ne ſoon found 
himſelf the object of a ſecret and un- 
merited enmity to the other tervants 
in the Royal Palace; and, in conſe- 

uence of their ſilent flarder, was 
yet afterwards diſmiſſed; that he 
was reduced to extreme miſery and 
diſtreſs, a foreigner in a foreign 
land, without friends, money or cre- 
dit; that this ſituation had afflicted 
him with occaſional diſtraction of 
mind; that urged by nec. flity, and 
in a moment when he was loſt to all 
recollection, he committed the fact. 
He ad only to truſt to the mercy of 
the Jury, and to the javourable re- 
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commendation of Miſs Burn 
whom, he ſaid, he had written fee. 
ral letters on this ſubject; promic. 
ing, that in caſe they would excuſe | 
him this time, he would endeavour 
to raiſe a little money among his 
own countrymen, and turn his 
back on England for the remainder 
of his days. | 

The Recorder ſummed up the evi. 
dence to tne Jury with great preci. 
ſion, and e out thoſe parts of 
it which tended to prove the whole 
Charge a capital e and thoſe 
witch applied to the ſingle felony } 
only, 

The Jury found him guilty of 
ſtealing to the value of thirty-nine 
ſhillings, 

On the 28th a woman at Abbot's 
Bromley, of the name of Stretton, 
deliberately poiſoned herſelf. Being 
dreſſed in her beſt cloaths, ſhe went 
to an apothecary's, complained of 
being infeſted with rats, and pur- 
chaied a quantity of arſenic to de- 
ſtroy them. On her return home, 
ſhe gave orders for clean ſheets to 
be put on her bed, went out to viſit al 
a neighbour, and told her ſhe ſhould Þ 
die that night. About ſeven in the 
evening ſhe was taken exceedingly Wi 
ill, but refuſed the aſſiſtance of either al 
prieſt or phyſician; and about ten 
at night expired, in the moſt dread- 
ful agonies, declaring what ſhe had 
done, when too late to relieve her. 
— The Coroner's inqueſt fat on her 
body, and brought in their verdict 
Lunacy. 3M 

At Margate, in Kent, ſome las = 
bourers, employed to dig the fonn- 
dations for ſome houſes intended to 
be built, about two feet below the 
ſurface found the remains of ſevee 7 
ral bodies, which were interred in *: 
7 hewn out of the ſolid chalłæ. 


rom a medal found in one of the 
grave 


ves, it is ſuppoſed they have lain 
there upwards of 1500 years. It 
ius on it an Emperor's head, crown- 
ed with a radial crown; and from 
the legend, though every letter is 
not Iiſlinguiſhable, there remains no 
doubt of its being one of Papienus's, 
who reigned in the year 237. On 
he reverſe is the wholelength figure 
of a man, bearing a lance in his 
nieht hand, in a running attitude; 
arery bold relievo. The inſcrip- 
tion is not legible. At the ſame 
ime were found the remains of a 
{word and ſcabbard much decayed. 
The bones, when found, were very 
entire; but, on being expoſed to 
the ait, ſoon crumbled into duſt. 

A few days fince, as Mr. Kemp 
was breaking up an old ſhip (for- 
merly a Spaniard, which, when 
he was taken, had the greateſt 
part of her crew killed) he diſcover- 
el three ingots of gold of conſider- 
able weight, which he immediately 
ſent up to the bullion office under a 
trong guard of ſhip-breakers, It 
1; ſuppoled that this fortunate diſ- 
corery will increaſe Mr. Kemp's 
wealth 25 or F. 30,000, ſeveral 
ſaaller ingots having been found 
lnce. She is conſtantly watched 
ind not a plank ſuffered to be moved 
u Mr, Kemp's abſence. 

The improvements now carrying 
on at Bath, in order to render the 
communication with the lower town 
more commodious, have been the 
means of diſcovering the remains of 
temple, probably the molt magni- 
keent building which Bath, the 
Au Solis of he Romans, had then 
to boaſt of. 

On the ſouth ſide of Stall- ſtreet, 
2006t 12 feet under the ſurface, was 
found a coloſſal head encircled in a 
ic wreath, and another exterior 


aneq: forming a medallion, ſup- 
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ported by a figure of Victory on one 
fide, and on the ether manifeſtly the 
decoration of a pediment. Part of 
the ſhaft of a fluted column, a pil- 


aſter, and a capital, frieze and cor- 


nice of the Corinthian order, finely 
executed, were likewiſe found in 
the ſame place, and were undoubt- 
edly part of the ſame building. 

An altar, with the following 
inſcription, was found at the ſame 
time and place : | 

DEAE SVE 
PRO SALVTE Fr 
INCOLVMITAT 

MAR AVFID 

MAXIMI LEG 
VI VIe 

AVFIDIVS EV 

TVC. HES. LEB. 

V. S. L. M. 

DiE p at Bath, Mr. Charles Wray, 
book-keeper at Hoare's, in Fleet- 
ſtreet, 54 years. He has left gool. 
to the Magdalen charity, of which 
he had been a governor and pro- 
moter from its inſtitution; and pool. 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
towards paying off the national debt, 
as an example to other liberal-heart- 
ed and rich old men. This is not 
the firſt bequeſt made for that pur. 
poſe. A Col. Norton, of South- 
wick, Hants, in 1733, left C. 30,000 
for the ſame end; but the Court of 
King's Bench, conſidering it only as 
a drop of water poured into the ſea, 


decreed that the Colonel was inſane, 


and the money was divided among 

the heirs at'law. LANES 
In his 75th year, at Hampton, 
where he has reſided ſince his retire- 
ment from the ſtage, John Beard, 
eſq. formerly one of the proprietors 
and acting-manager of Cove nt-gar- 
den theatre, and long a very eminent 
and popular ſinger, till the loſs of 
his hearing diſqualified him from 
performing. 


. 
| 


/ 
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performing. His firſt marriage 1s 
thus recorded on a handſome pyra- 

midal monument in Pancras church- 
yard: 


C Sacred to the remains 
of Lady Henrietta Beard, 
only daughter of James Earl of Waldegrave. 
In the year 1734 
ſhe was married to Lord Edward Herbert, 
ſecond ſon to the Marquis of Powis; 
by whom ſhe had iſſue one daughter, 
Barbara, now Counteſs of Powis. 
On the 8th of January, 1738-9, 
ſhe became the wife of Mr. John Beard; 
who, during an happy union of 14 years, 
tenderly loved her perſon, and admired her 
: virtues; 
who ſincerely feels his loſs ; 
and muſt for ever revere 
her memory, 
to which he conſecrates this monument. 
Ob. xxx1 Mail, MDCCL111, æt. XXXVI. 
Requieſcat in pace.” 


By this lady's death, a jointure of 
Go a yeardevolved to EarlPowis, 
married, ſecondly, a daughter 
of Mr. Rich, patentee of Covent- 
garden theatre, whoſe filter married, 
1. Mr. Morris, 2. Mr. Horſley, 
brother to the Biſhop of St. David's. 
By the death of his father-in-law, 
Mr. Rich, Mr. B. found himſelf in 
affluent circumſtances, and his 
" agreeable talents ſecured to him a 
circle of friends in his retirement. 


— 


MARCH. 


ft Dzblin. In conſequence of 

the annual maſquerade at the 
new rooms in Rutland-ſquare, the 
police attended, armed as uſual with 


fire · locks and fixed bayonets, About 


ten at night an alarming multitude 


aſſembled to gratify their curjoc... 
but more to ſhew rn 4 — af 
the police, who began to exert thei 
authority; when a riot began, and 
a ſort of battle was fought, in which 


and the greateſt part 
eſcaped with life nch * 


This morning, ſoon after fix 


o'clock; a -moſt dreadful fire 3% 
broke out in the Albion Mills on 
the Surry fide of Blackfriars Bridpe 3 
which raged with ſuch unabating 4 
fury, that in about half an hour the 
whole of that extenſive edifice, to- 
gether with an immenſe quantity 3 
of flour and grain, was reduced to. 
aſhes ; the corner wing, occupied 


as the houſe and offices of the ſus 


perintendant, only eſcaping the ſad 
| ; of thei 
party-wall, It was low water a6 
the time the fire was firſt diſcover 
ed, and before the engine, were 
collected their aſſiſtance was inf 
fectual; for the flames burſt out inf 
ſo many diſterent directions, andi 
with ſuch incredible fury and into 
lerable heat, that it was impoſſible 
to approach on any fide, till than 
roof aud interior part of the build 
ing tumbling in completed the gel 
neral conflagration in a column ol 
fire, ſo awfully grand as to illunugl 
nate for a while the whole horizon 
The wind being eaſterly, the flame 
were blown acroſs Albion- place, tn 
houſes on the weſt-ſide of which 
were conſiderably ſcorched, and thn 
inhabitants greatly alarmed. I 


calamity from the thickne 


the lane adjsining tie mills of 


houſe was burnt to the ground, ang; 


others conſiderably damaged. 
Fortunately no lives have be 


loſt but the property conſumed $ 
or PE. 


the police were defeated, | 
killed, n 


0712008 
> flame] 
ace, tan 
hie 
and t 
ed. I 
ls one 
nd, an 


4 


orn wer 
on thirty are not deſtroyed. 


The property inſured is as follows 


ve bel 
umed W 
ver 


-2at; four thouſand ſacks of 
e on the premiſes, of which 


\; the Hand-in-Hand 6,000 
Sun — 55000 
Phenix — 5 ,. o 
Union — 5,000 
Royal Exchange 5, ooo 
26,000 

Ditto on ſtock 15,000 

L. 41,000 


gut the largeſt-inſurance was at 
Lloyd's, to the amount of 20,000]. 
A cauſe was tried this 
beh. eek in the court of King's 
Bench, in which Mr. Atwood, a 
taylor, was plaintiff, and. a young 
gentleman defendant. It appeare 
that the plaintiff had furniſhed the 
defendant with clothes, and that 
his bill amounted to the ſum of 
{.114 for clothes in the courſe of 
ven months! That the defen- 
Gant at this time was under age, and 
clerk to an attorney! The defen- 
Gant paid into court J. 50, and for 
the remainder took iſſue on the un- 
reaſonableneſs of the bill. The 
jury were of opinion that the . 50 
pad into court on the part of the 
lefendant was quite enough for all 
tue clothes that could be receſary, 
in the courſe of ſeven months, for 
an attorney's clerk, under age; and 
therefore immediately gave a ver- 
at for the defendant. 
The moſt daring robbery that ha 
been attempted for ſeveral years, 
vas lately committed at Blackne!s, 
tear Holwood, in Kent. On the 
aernoon of that day, two men, 
vdo had the appearance of country 
W0u:cr3, went to the ables of Mr. 
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Whiffin, and aſked the young man 
who was feeding the horſe if he 
could recommend them to any 
work, or if his maſter would hire 
them. The young man told them 
that his maſter was not at home; 
on which they ſeized him, and with 


* cords which they brought with 


them, bound him to a poſt in the 
ſtable. Being then joined by five 
other men, they proceeded to Mr. 
Whiffin's houſe, which was at a 
ſmall diſtance from the ſtable; and 
meeting with Mrs. Whithn, they | 
gave her ſeveral violent blows with 
their bludgeons, wounded her very 
ſeverely, ſeized two maid-ſervants, 
who were the ouly perſons at that 
time in the houſe with Mrs. Whif- 
fin, and tied cloths over their faces. 
[Two men remained with them, 
armed with piſtols, with which they 
threatened to ſhoot them, if they 
cried out, or attempted to ſtir. 
Two others alſo, armed, kept 
watch at the door. The other 
three rifled the houſe, and, after 
remaining in it upwards of an hour, 
went away, nt ro. with them a 
great quantity of plate, and other 
articles of value to a conſiderable 
amount, 

This evening, a few mi- * 
nutes before ſeven o'clock, 
a fire broke- out at Mr. Turner's, 
a in Newgate-ſtreet, at the 
ack of Newgate- market, which 
burnt with great fury for near two 


hours: but the engines being ex- 


tremely well ſupplied with water, 
and the firemen very ready in giving 
their aſſiſtance, the fire was extin- 
guiſhed without doing any further 
damage than conſuming the gro- 
cer's houſe, and a butcher's ſhop at 


the back of it. 


A melancholy accident lately hap- 
pened in the neighbourhood of Ply- 
mouth: 


| 
| 
; 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
. 
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mouth: Mr. W. Good and hisdaugh- 


ter, croſſing a ford in the pariſh of 
Buckland, on one horſe, the water 
being deep, the horſe loſt his legs, 
by which means the young woman 
fell off the horſe, and the father, en- 
deayouring to ſave his daughter, fell 
into the ford, and both were unfor- 
tunately drowned. 
Sch. Firence. Yeſterday a pro- 
* clamation was iſſued, noti- 


fying tha Emperor's entire ceſſion 


of Tuſcany to his Royal Highneſs 
the Arch-Duke Ferdinand ; and, at 


the tame ame, the firſt order of his 


royal highneſs, as great Duke of 
'Fuſcany, confirming all the laws and 


regulations now exiſting ; and con- 


tinving the regency, and all perſons, 


civil and military, in their employ- 
ments. Upon this occaſion there 


was a diſcharge of all the guns of 
the citadel. 
This morning Mr. Walter 
was liberated from his con- 
finement in Newgate, in conſe- 
quence of receiving his majeſty's 


gth 


moſt gracious pardon, at the inſtance 


of his royal highneſs the prince of 
Wales, after an impriſonment of 
near fixteen months; of which 
period one year was the ſentence of 
the court on the proſecution of the 
duke of York. 

The full term of his ſentence was 
two years, with fines and ſecuri- 
ties. 

Lately at Glaſgow, while 
a merchant in King- ſtreet 
was counting ſome money and bank- 
notes on the counter, a ſtaff or ſmall 
rod, over-laid with bird-lime, was 
ſuddenly thruſt in at the door, which 
having touched the notes, two of 
them were thereby carried off, and 
before the merchant could get out 


of the ſhop, the ingenious attor had 
made his eſcape. 


14th. 


A genteel man went into 
the ſhop of Meſſrs. Willerton 229. 
and Green, the corner of Conduit 
ſtreet, New Bond- ſtreet, he looked 
at ſeveral articles of Jewellery, and 
ſaying that he was recommended b 
his friend the Marquis of daliſbury 
who actually deals at that ſhop, fe 
ordered a ** of diamond ear- ring: 
a diamond necklace, and a gold 
watch ſet round with brilliants, to 
be ſent ro Lord Maſley, at half paſt 
four, in St. James's Place, 

Mr. Green carried the article; 
which in value amounted to upwards 
of ſeven hundred pounds, The 4 
pretended Lord Maſley agreed 
to take them, and preſented for 
payment a draught for (. 1400, 
8 to be drawn by Lord 
Tankerville on Meilrs: Coutts and 
Co. bankers. The balance, Mr. 
Green ſaid, he had not about him; 
and Lord Maſſey obſerved, that it : 
was Of no conſequence, as he muſt 
have proper caſes for the jewels M 
before he could preſent them to the iN 
lady; he therefore begged Mr, I 
Green to bring ſuch caſes, and 4 
the difference ot the bill, as ſoon 25 
convenient, ſaying he might leave 
the jewels. I 

When Mr. Green went from St. 


James's Place, it was too late to ro 


to Coutts's ; but as he had no doubs 
of the bill, he went home and pre- 
pared the cafes immediately. 
On Wedieiday morning he 

called again, but no Lord Maſſey 
was to be found. Mr. Green hen 

began to entertain ſome fears, and 

went to the houſe of Meſſrs. Couits 
where he was informed that Lox 
Tankerville kept no money, and 
that the bill might be preſumed tl 
be a forgery. He then went ti 
Lord Tanberville, who aſſured uy 


that it was a forgery. = 9 


A proclamation was iſſu- 

25th. 64 for encouraging ſeamen 
andlandmen to enter t emſelves on 
bond his Majeſty's ſhips of war, 
vir. three pounds for every able 
Gaman, forty ſhullings for every or- 
dinary ſeaman, and twenty ſhillings 
for every able landman. 

By an account of the 
expences already incur- 
ted on the ſettlement of New South 
Wales, it appears that the grand to- 
tal, to Feb. 1791, amounted to the 
fum of L. 256,676, including the 
out-fit of his Majeſty's ſhips. 

The Chevalier de Bienenberg, of 
Prague, has lately diſcovered a me- 
tod of effectually 1 trees 
in bloſſom from the fatal effects of 


zoth. 


hole froſts, which ſometimes in the 


ſpring deſtroy the moſt promiſing 
hozes of a plentiful crop of fruit. 
His method is extremely fimple. 
He ſurrounds the trunk of the tree in 
bloſom with a wiſp of ſtraw, or 
hemp, The end of this he ſinks, b 
means of a ſtone tied to it, in a veſ- 
ſel of ſpring water, at a little diſ- 
tance from the tree. One veſſel 
will nat pere ſerve two trees; 
or the cord may be lengthened ſo as 
to ſurround ſeveral before its end is 
plunged into the water, It 1s ne- 
citary that the veſſel be placed in 
n open ſituation, and by no means 
lated by the branches of the neigh- 
bouring tree, that the froſt may pro- 
duce all its effect on the water, by 
means of the cord communicating 
with 1t,—This precaution is parti- 
calarly neceſſary for thoſe trees the 
lowers of which appear nearly at 
tle ſame time as the leaves; which 
tee are peculiarly expoſed to the 
ravages of the froſt. 

This method is unqueſtionably 
ſingular, and may exerciſe the ſa- 
gacity of thoſe philoſophers who 
Vol. XXXIII. 
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ſeek to explain every thing. But 
the plain man, who demands facts 
in preference, will be ſatisfied with 

knowing, that the Chevalier de 
Bienenberg has not publiſhed'it, till 
he found it confirtned by repeated 
experience, The proofs of its ef- 
ficacy, which he had an opportunity” 
of obſerving in the ſpring of 1787, 
were remarkably ſtriking. Seven 
apricot eſpaliers in his garden began 
to bloſſom in the month of March. 
Fearing that they would ſuffer from 
the late froſts, he ſurrounded them 
with cords as above directed. In 
effect, pretty ſharp froſts took place 
ſix or eight nights: the apricot- 
trees in the neighbouring gardens 
were all frozen, and none of them 
produced any fruit, whilſt each of 
the Chevalier's produced fruit in 
abundance, which came to the 
greateſt perfection. : 

To ſatisfy himſelf of the effects 
of his preſervative, the Chevalier de 
Bienenberg placed veſſels of water 
hereand there, in the neighbourhood 
of thoſe which communicated with 
the cords ſurrounding the trees: the 
ice in the former was not thicker 
than a ſtraw, whilſt in the latter it 
was the thickneſs of a finger. Hence 
he infers, that the cords conveyed 
the cold from the trees to the water. 
Though this explanation may not 


be ſatisfactory to the philoſopher, 


the fat is nevertheleſs inconteſ- 
tible. | 

Mr. Jeze, Profeſſor of Philoſophy 
and Mathematics in the Academy of 
Liegnitz, has a high opinion of the 
method of the Chevalier de Bienen- 
berg; which, however, he does not 


conſider as abſolutely new ; ſome- 


thing of the ſame kind, but in a 
more clumſy manner, and mingled 
with a ſpice of ſuperſtition, being 
practiſed in Lower Saxony. On 

6 | Eaſter» 


N 
| 
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Eaſter-eve the peaſants make a par- 
ticular kind cf cakes, which they 
ſet to cool on ſtraw. When the 
cakes are cold, they make cards of 
the ſtraw, which they bind round the 
trunks of their fruit-trees, taking 
care to let one end hang down to the 
ground. This end they cover witlt 
the firſt mow that falls; and are 
firmly perſuaded, that the virtue 
which the ſtraw has received from 
their Eaſter-eve cakes will prove an 
effectual charm againſt the power of 
froſt. | 
Drer.—z2d, of a gradual decay, in 
his 88th year, the Rev. John Wefley, 
M. A. This extraordinary man 
was born in June 170% at Epworth, 
a village in Lincolnſhire, of which 
place Ris father, Samuel Weſley, 
was rector; a man much reſpected 
for piety and learning; as were his 


other ſons, the Rev. Samuel and 


Charles Weſtey, now deceaſed. 


He was entered a ſcholar of th# 
Charter-houfe about 1713, where he 
continued for ſeven-years under the 
inſtruction of the celebrated Dr. 
Walker, and Mr. Andrew Tooke, 
author f The Pantheon,” and 
contemporary with Dr. Kenrick 
Preſcot, late matter of Catberine 
Hall, Cambridge. Being elected to 
Lincoln College, Oxford, he be- 
came there a fellow about 1725 
took the degree of M. A. in 1726; 
and was joint tutor with the late 
rector, Dr. Hutchins, During his 
reſidence there, he was equally dif. 
tinguiſhed by application and abt. 
lities; but what chiefly characteriſed 
him, even at the early age of 26, 
was piety. By reading the works 
of the famous William Law, he, his 
brother Charles, and a few youn 

friends, entered into that ſtrict courſe 


of life which marks their Sg or at 
the preſentday. They received the 


ſacrament ever week; of 
all the fate of the chu, vie 
priſons; roſe at four o'clock, and 
partook of no amuſements. From 
tlie exact method in which they dif. 
poſed of each hour, they acquired 
the nick-name of Mzruoplsre, 
In 1735 they embarked for Geor. 
g1a, in order to eonvert the Indians, 
and returned to England in 1735 
In 1738 he viſited, at Hernhuth 
in Germany, Count Zinzendorf, 
the chief of the Moravians. In the 
following year we find him again 
in England, and, with his brother 
Charles, at the head of the Metho- 
diſts. He preached his firlt fel 
ſermon at Priſtol, on the zd cf 
April, 1738. In 174 a ſerious al. 
tercation took place between him 
and Mr. Whitfield. In 1744, at- 
tempting to pteach at a pubiic inn 
at Taunton, he was regularly ſilepced 
by the magiſtrates, "Though he re- 
mained the reſt of his days nearer 
home, he travelled through every 
part of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
and, eſtabliſhing congregations in 
each kiagdom. In 1750 he mar- 
ried a lady, from whom he after. 
wards parted, and ſhe died in 1787; 
by her he had no children. He 
had been gradually declining for 
about three years paſt; yet he |! 
roſe at four o'olock, and preached, 
travelled, and wrote, as uſual, He 
preached at Leatherhead on the 
Wedneſday (Feb. 23) 
death. On the Friday following, 
the firſt ſymptoms of his approach- 


ing diſſolution appeared. The four 
ſucceeding days he ſpent in prong | 
ednel- 


God, and departed on the 


day morning. His remains, after Y 
lying in his tabernacle in a kind of 

ſtate, dreſſed in the gown and caſ- 
ſock, band, &c. whish he uſually} 


wore, and on his head the old * ; 


before bis 


Bible in one hand, and a 


z A 
ted eile handkerehief in the other, 
and were, agreeably to his own direc- 
om tons, and after the manner of the in- 
di terment of the late Mr. Whitfleld, 
red depoſited in a piece of ground near 
e, his chapel at the F * Moor- 
or- geld, on the morning of the gth in- 
ans, wt, in the plaineſt manner conſiſt- 
37s en with decency: A ſermon, pre- 
wh yioully to the funeral, was preached 
orff, by Thomas Whitehead, D. 
the (one of the phyſicians to the London 
gain Hoſpital), accompanied with ſuit- 
ther ble hymns, &c: And on the 13th, 
tho. the different chapels in his cofinex- 
fell on in London were hung with 
| cf black, His perſonal influence was 
sal. greater than, perhaps, that of any 
him other private gentleman in any 
at- country. It is computed that in the 
inn three kingdoms there are 80,000 | 
need members of this ſociety. He vifited 
e re- them alternately; travelled 8000 
earer miles every year; preached three 
very or four times conſtantly in one day ; 
| Ire- te at four, and employed all his 
us in tine in reading, writing, attending 
mar- the fick, and arranging the various 
after. parts of this numerous body of 
787; people, 
He th, aged 113. Anna Green, a pau- 

g for per, of the town of Sprotborough. 

e fil Lately at Kenſington; in his g8th 
Ched, year, John Henry Lydius, Baron de 
He Nuzde, of Dutch extraction, but 
n the born at Albany in North America, 
e bis n the year 1694, where his family 
wing, were poſleſſed of conſiderable landed 
roach property under the original grant 
four rom James the firſt, among others, 
raiſing o his anceſtors, who went there in 
ednet. the capacity of a mĩſſionary to con- 
, after bert the Indians to the chriftian re- 
ind of lion. [{e could ſpeak all the dif- 
0 | {rent languages (or rather provin- 
UIUA7 3 


ch cal Gialects) of all the Indian 


cal! 
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tribes, the Cherokees, the Chactaws, 
the Catabaws, &c. 

At Little Onn, in Staffordſhire, 
aged 104, Catherine Harvey. She 
has left a ſiſter in the ſame pariſh, 
now in good health, aged 102. 

At Inch Keith, a ſmall iſtand on 
the north weſt coaſt of the highlands 
of Scotland, Archibald Cameron, 
aged 122. He had ſerved ſeven 
Lords of the Iſle in the employment 
of domeſtic piper, during the courſe 
of 94 years; but his fingers at laſt 
failing, he lived on a penſion allow- 
ed him by the family. 

At Wood Ditton; near Newmar- 
ket, aged 100, Mary Smith, widow, 
She had celebrated her centenary a 
few days before. 


4 


APRIL 


The diſpatches from the th 
Cape of Good Hope for * 
government, which had been for- 
warded with the utmoſt expedition, 
and which were under the care of 
Mr: Rattray, were unfortunately 
loſt, and never heard of ſince. 

The men who were ſaved remain- 
ed on a large rock, with the fea 
every moment waſhing over them, 
from twelve o'clock at night till 
eight in the morning, 

Mr. Rattray had the diſpatches 
with him on the rock, but was ob- 
liged to let the papers go, to pre- 
20 his life. EF 4 

At the quarter-ſefſions for 6 
Weſtminſter, a cliimney- ; 
ſweeper, named Gay, was tried; on 
the proſecution of the pariſh of 
Covent-Garden, for cruelty to his 
apprentzce. It appeared, that the 


boy was bound apprentice to the 
defendant by the pariſh of St. Mar- 
| tin, 


*C2 
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tin, in January 1790. Before he had 
ſerved two months, the defendant 
tied his hands and legs with a cord, 
and fixed him to a ſtaple; after which 
he ſtript him almoſt naked, and 
beat him violently with rods and a 
thong whip. This treatment was 
ſeveral times repeated; and in con- 
ſequence of it the boy loſt the uſe 
of his right arm. At one time, he 
beat him with a ſtick, and tore his 
ears in a cruel manner. The only 
reaſon uſually alledged by the de- 
fendant for his ſeverity was, that 
the boy did not do work enough in 
the mornings. The defendant cal- 
led ſeveral witneſſes, who gave him 
a good character, and ſaid the boy 
was obſtinate and incorrigible. The 
jury found him guilty, and the court 
ſentenced him to ſix months impri- 
ſonment, and directed the appren- 
tice to be diſcharged. 

A cauſe was brought forward at 
Lancaſter aſſizes, againſt a clergy- 
man for ſeducing the daughter of a 
reſpectable tarmer on pretence of 
marriage. Several circumſtances 
were proved in evidence that con- 
fiderably aggravated the offence, 
'The jury therefore gave a verdict 
with 5001. damages. | 

During divine ſervice, 
a fire broke out at Bur- 
bage, Wilts, which conſumed a 
farm-houſe, with the appurtenances, 
and nine tenements inhahited b 
poor perſons, who loſt their all, had 
no home to go to, and were reduced 
to the utmoſt diſtreſs. It was oc- 
caſioned by the careleſſneſs of a 
woman in throwing hot aſhes upon 
ſome looie ſtraw, 

16th Florence. On Satur- 

* day evening laſt their Roy- 
al Highneſles the great duke and 
dutcheſs made their public entry 
into this capital, in a ſtate coach, 


10tn. 


court, In their way to the palace 


drawn by ſix horſes, paſſing un 

a triumphal arch, beautifully . 
minated, and ſituated cloſe to the 
gate of the city; followed by his 
imperial majeſty and the king and 
queen of Naples, in a ſecond coach, 
and attended by the nobility and 
people of the firſt diſtinction of the 


they were accompanied by an im- 
menſe concourſe of people, and the 
houſes in the ſtreet through which 
they paſſed were illuminated, The 
king of Naples ſet out for Leg. 
norn on the 14th inſt, 

Yeſterday two men were convid- 
ed at the Old Bailey, viz. Ed- 
ward Pritchard, for the murder of 
Martha his wife, by beating her on 
the head, and divers parts of her 
body, with a flick; and Charles 
Taylor, for the murder of Winifred 
his wife, by cutting her in the belly, 
arms, thighs, and other parts of het 
body, with a razor. Both of them 
received judgment to be hanyed on 
Monday, and afterwards to be ana- 
tomiſed. 

William Henry Clark, .. 
alias Lowins, for robbing ' 
the mail, was found guilty at Chel- 
ter aſſizes, and on Thurſday he was 
executed. It was reported that he 
was poſſeſſed of property to the 
amount of /. 2000 and upwards, 
This daring fellow has fince been 
gibbeted on the lofty hill of Heliby, 8 
about 7 miles from Cheſter. The 
expence of proſecuting and bring- 


ing him to conviction is ſaid to colt ; 
E 
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government more than L. 1500. 
Was launched, at Black- 
wall, the Diligence, a new : 
ſhip intended for diſcoveries, under 
the command of Capt. Bligh, late 
of the Bounty. She is to be accom- 
panied by a brig; and, after landing | 
at Botany Bay, they are to 3 : 
9 : 


18th. Þ 


— 


ring- - 
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49 Otaheite, in purſuit of the muti- 
neers, and to endeavour to bring 
the bread-fruit to be cultivated in 
Indies. 
GO The Seſhons ended at the 
19th. Old Bailey, when judgment 
of death was paſſed upon the follow- 
ing capital convicts, viz, James 
Kelſey, George Allett, Jane Sharp, 
ohn Smith, Thomas Chaſeland, 
Joſeph Druce, 'Thomas Cawſey, 
alias Cauſor, John Ryan, alias 
George King, William Jones, and 
Robert Jones. 

One was ſentenced to be tran(- 

rted for the term of 14 years, and 
41 for ſeven years. 

The plague juſt ſubſided at Con- 
ſtantinople, has been ſucceeded by a 
dreadful fire that has conſumed im- 
menſe private property. 

M. de Flurieu, the Mi- 
niſter of the Marine De- 
partment, informed the National 
Afembly of France, that the lateſt 
accounts from St. Domingo were 
moſt alarming ; that the troops ſent 
from France to quell the rebellion 
had become parties in it; and that 
M. de Mauduit, who had received 
the thanks of the Aſſembly for his 
conduct, had been beheaded by the 
grenadiers of his regiment. 

This day, at a full meeting of 
the principal inhabitants of Ipſwich, 
an order was made that no relief 
ſhould be granted to any pauper 
Who keeps a dog. 

About two o'clock, a 
; molt dreadful fire broke out 
in a houſe in Blakeley-ftreet, Man- 
cheſter, which in a ſhort time re- 
duced the ſame to a ſhell, and did 
confiderable damage to ſeveral 
houſes adjoining. This unfortunate 
accident is ſuppoſed to have been 
(ccalloned by ſome cloaths being 


le to dry before the fire, as the 


25th. 


zoth. 
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family had been ironing the even- 
ing preceding. The fire had got to 
ſuch a head, that the outſide win- 
dow-ſhutters were burning when it 
was firſt diſcovered ; and, being in 
the dead of night, it was ſome time 
before the family were appriſed of 
their danger. Of nine perſons who 
inhabited the houſe, only four were 
ſaved, viz. John Stockton, the 
occupier, who eſcaped out of the 
window, with two of his children; 
and his wife's ſiſter, who broke her 
leg in making her eſcape in the ſame 
manner. It was ſome time before 
the bodies of the ſufferers were 
found; and, when diſcovered, the 
youngeſt child was at the breaſt of 
the mother, and two others clingin 
round her neck ; but the fire had 
burnt them ſo dreadfully, that it 
was ſcarcely poſſible to diſcover 
whether they were human, the heads 
and legs having been burnt off. 
Not a ſingle article of property was 
ſaved. | | 

The monument erected at Ha- 
nover to the memory of Leibnitz 
1s 8 and coſt upwards of 
5 105 dollars. As the ſubſcription 
amounted but to 4799 dollars, the 
king of England contributed the 
difference. ; 

Banghurſt, Hampſhire. A girl of 
13 years of age and her miſtreſs 
have been committed to the county 
gaol on the confeſhon of the former, 
or the murder of the ſon-in-law of 
the latter, a ſprightly child of four 
years of age. The ſtep- mother ob- 
ſerving a particular attention paid 
to the child, perſuaded the girl 
when ſhe put him to bed to place 
him between the feather-bed and 
mattraſs, and when he cried out, to 
ſtop his mouth, which ſhe did, and 
left him. The girl, ſome little 


time after this horrid act, was fo 


*" (0 3 troubleg 
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troubled in mind, that ſhe revealed amount of 1001. or upwargs, f 
the whole tranſaction. gave a ſtock hundred in the * 
By the publication of a late deci- per cents.; to perſons havirg "or 
ſion of the court of king's bench, rowed leſs than 1001, fix months 
other litigious fuits of the ſame kind intereſt ; and to his houſckeege; 
may be prevented. A juſtice of for the ſupport of a fayourite do 
peace had made an order for the 31. per ann. during the dog's life. | 
yment of a weekly ſum to a wo- DIED.— At Paris, April 2d. the 
man for her child. The church- celebrated count de Mirabeau; on 
wardens and overſeers of Shelfe, in account of whoſe death M. Bailly 
the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, diſ- the mayor of Paris, ordered the pla 
obeyed this order, becauſe the wo- houſes, and all the places of 9 5 
man refuſed to go into the workhouſe. ment, to be ſhut up for three day: 
For this they were indicted: and at 19th, in St. 'Thomas's Square 
the trial before Mr. Juſtice Buller, Hackney, in his 68th year, Dr, 
at the laſt York aſſizes, a verdict Richard Price, paſtor of a iſ. 
was taken for the proſecutor, ſubject ſenting congregation at Hackney, 
to the opinion of the court of king's If (exclaims the author of a high 
bench. Lord Kenyon and the court eulogy on his piety and abilities, in 
have ſince eſtabliſhed this verdict: a periodical publication) we ſhould 
and that the perſon for whom the fay, that the Doctor deeply felt the 
relief is aſked is the only individual farcaſtic ſeverity, with which Mr. 
liable to be ſent to the workhouſe; Burke treated him in a late cele- 
for that it would be contrary to brated work, we ſhould-not perhaps 
every principle of humanity, if, be- be yery wide of the truth; but the 
cauſe one child ſhould want relief, apparent cauſe of his diſſolutjon, on 
a whole family, perhaps of five pr opening his body, ſeemed to be a 
more, ſhould be liable to be ſent to — * of urine.“ 
the workhouſe. Lately at Ripon, aged 10o, 
Among numerous other eccentri- Bartholomew Rymer, game keeper 
cities in the will of the Rev. Mr. to Sir Bellingham Graham, Bart, of 
Wood, late of Ruſpur, in Suſſex, are Norton Conyers. He ſhot game 
the following: On the day of his flying in his ggth year, 
funeral he requeſted that the pariſh 
ringers might begin ringing a peal * 
early in the morning, and continue MAY. 
ſo to do till his corpſe was removed | SR 
into the ſtreet, when they ſhould Warſaw, The new conſtitu- 
chime tp the church-door, and then tion has juſt paſſed in the Diet, ö | 
toll till the attendant clergyman by which the Elector of Saxony 15 
thought proper to read the burial declared immediate ſuccelior to the 
ſervice ; and that the ſingers ſhould throne of Poland; after whoſe de. 
chaunt before the corpſe, from his miſe his dayghter is to inherit; and 
houſe to the church-yard, He be- the- choice of her huſhand, if ne 
queathed 3ooo l. to be diſtributed to - marries, is to be decided by the 
© poor men, at the diſcretion of ſtates. After this conſtitution had 
is executors. To perſons who had paſſed, the king, attended by the 
horrowed meney of him to the marſhals of the Diet, ard ? Lows 
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-r of the members, went to 

. and took an oath to 
intain it. 

VIP Many of the troops ſent out 
th. for the purpoſe of quelling the 
ginurbances in the F rench colonies 
have joined the diſaffected party, 
and committed great exceſſes. One 
of the regiments, commanded by 
colonel Mauduit, had no ſooner 
{znded than they deſerted their co- 
ſours, and joined the reſt, In this 
ſituation they thought proper to call 
:0 mind a diſturbance that had for- 
merly happened among the people, 
whick the colonel had employed 
them to quell: and formed a deter- 
mination to compel him to diſavow 
his fealty to the national aſſembly, or 
deprive him of life. In this frame 
of mind the officer was led to the 
ſcene-of the former action, and there 
preſſed to a compliance with their 
demands, which he peremptorily 
refuſed. They yged, and threat- 
encd in vain. Firm in his opinion, 
the colonel, firſt taking the croſs of 
St. Louis from his boſom and giv- 
ing it to a ſoldier, and then break- 
mg his ſword in two, told the men 
that his honour was in his own keep- 
ing, his life was in their hands; and 


baring his breaſt, he added, that his 


determination was fixed, and they 
might uſe their pleaſure, At this 
moment a multitude exclaimed, 
Coupe ! and in an inſtant a ſoldier 
ſevered his head with a ſabre, while 
another pierced his body through 
with a bayonet. Thus fell an of- 
cer of tried bravery and good con- 
duct, and who, but a few ſhort weeks 
defore, had been crowned with lau- 
rel, as the true friend and defender 
of the colony. 

6th Veſterday, John Seaton, 


eſq. treaſurer of the Weſt - 
in July ſeſſions 1789, was next put to 


Riding of the county of York, gave 
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in the following ſtatement of the 
woollen manufactory for that diſ- 
trict, from the 25th of March 1790 
to the 25th of March 1791, vaz. 
— Narrow cloth, 154,373 pieces, 
4,70%, 594 yards; increaſed 13,966 
pieces, 215,472 yards. Broad cloth, 
187,569 pieces, g,815,079 yards; 
* 14,981 pieces, 663, 402 
yards. _ | 
Advices received from the * 
Eaſt Indies, by the Princeſs [+ 
Royal Indiaman, dated January 9, 
1791, ſay, that on the 27th of De- 
cember, general Abercromby had 
forced a detachment of Tippoo Sul- 
tan, amounting to 5000 men, ro 
ſurrender; that he had taken the 


fortreſſes of Cannanore, Biliapatam, 


and Nurrcarow ; that by theſe ſuc- 
ceſſes he had taken 34 ſtand of co- 
lours, 68 pieces of cannon, and near 
ooo ſtand of arms, beſides ammu- 
nition, military ſtores, and grain; 
and that lieutenant-colonel Hartley 
had taken poſſeſſion of Firickabad, 
after having diſperſed the corps op- 
poſed to him at Firerugarry. 
The adjourned ſeſſions were oth 
held at the ſeſſions-houſe in ©9** 
the Old Bailey, beſore the Record- 
er, Sheriffs, vir William Plomer, 


and Brook Watſon, Eſq; when the 


priſoners, who were capitally con- 
victed, and received ſentence of 
death, but have been reſpited during 
the royal pleaſure, were put to the 
bar. His Majeſty's letter was read 
to them, ſetting forth, that his Ma- 
jeſty had extended to them his moſt 
gracious pardon, on condition ot 
their being tranſported to New 
South Wales during their natural 
lives, which they all thankfully ac- 
cepted, and received that ſentence 
accordingly. 

Elizabeth Cummings, convicted 
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the bar, and the royal clemency of- 
fered her, on the above conditions; 


which ſhe rejected, declaring He 
awould rather die, than accept of mercy 
en thoſe terms! The Recorder then, 
in a moſt pathetic ſpeech, addreſſed 
her, which had no effect, till ſhe 
was put in a dark cell by herſelf; 
when ſhe ſoon relented, and prayed 
for mercy. 

th The following caſe was 
N argued and determined in the 
court of King's Bench: 

The plaintiff, an officer on half- 
pay, in want of money, applied to a 
money lender, who, on the uſual aſ- 
ſignment of his half- pay, regiſtered 
at the pay- office of the army, ad- 
vanced the money required. When 
two half - years became due, the 
plaintiff, notwithſtanding the aſſign- 
ment, as above, made a demand of 
his half-pay from the paymaſters ge- 
neral, who refuſed to pay it; and up- 
on this refuſal he brought his action 
upon the caſe to recover it. The 
action was tried at the fittings after 
Hilary Term, before Lord Kenyon, 
and a verdict found for the plaintiff, 
with liberty for the defendant's 
counſel to move for a new trial. 
After many learned arguments, and 
caſes cited as precedents, the court 
were clearly of opinion, 'That an 
officer's half. pay, being allowed by 
the public for the purpoſe of main- 
taining gentlemen in the navy and 
army until the neceſſities of the ſtate 
required their ſervices, neither 
equity, good conſcience, h nor 
law, would permit them to ſell or 
aſſign their daily bread. 

Sth At midnight, a dreadful 
2 88h. fire broke out at Mrs. Sut- 
ton's, the Chequer public-houſe in 
Marſh-ſtreet, Walthamſtow, occa- 


ſioned by the maid going into a 
cloſet of linen with a lighted candle, 


being uſed to pacify the rioters, 


which in a ſhort time entirely de 
ſtroyed that houſe and two other 
adjoining, occupied by a baker 
and a ſchool. Happily no live, 
were loſt. 
A deſperate attempt was 
laſt night made by the pri. 3%. 
ſoners in the King's Bench priſon 
to eſcape. Much amage was done 
to the inſide part of the priſon; 
and the outer gate would ſoon have 
been forced but for the ſpeedy ar. 
rival of two troops of horſe, fo. 
lowed by a party of foot- guards, 
who went within the walls, and 
drew up before the priſon, where 
every remonſtrance and perſuaſion 


the majority of the priſoners at 
length retired to their rooms, and 
the riot was fortunately quelled he. 
fore eleven o'clock without blood. 
ſhed. 

D1zD.—At Nublin, May 12th, 
in his 52d year, in an apoplectic 
fit, Francis Groſe, Eſq; F. S. A. of 
London and Perth, and captain in 
the Surrey militia, He was the au- 
thor of “ The Antiquities of Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland,” and ſe- 
veral other celebrated publications, 

Lately, at Malpas, near Newport, 
Rebecca Joſeph, in the 101ſt year 
of her age. She retained all her 
faculties to the laſt, and till within 
about three years of her deceaſe 
could walk from 10 to 15 miles 2 
day without the help of a ſtick, 


. 


Richard Pinckarton and ſeventeen 


The attorney general mov- 1g. 
ed, ex officio, the court of 
* Bench for an order that 


others ſhould be removed out of the 
King's Bench priſon to other hem 
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nement. Many of them, he 
eu been fo active in the in- 
ſurrection, that, when the court 
ould have heard the facts, they 
would, he believed, fend them to 
Newgate. He then related in brief 
the circumſtances, that on Monday 
night the 29th of May, ſeveral of 
the priſoners aſſembled, and one of 
them, of the name of Nugent, ſtuck 
up a paper, intimating that the 
committee of the Houſe of Com- 
mons could not be able to afford 
them any relief this ſeſſion. On 
which a tumult aroſe, that endan- 
gered the ſafety of the priſon. In 
this fituation John Carey, who ap- 
peared to be a leader, addreſſed the 
priſoners, ſaying, “ Now is the 
time! if you do not exert your- 
ſelves, you are loſt far ever!“ — 
This being often repeated, the tu- 
mult increaſed, and it became ne- 
ceſſary to apply fox a military force. 
The attorney general made no 
doubt but the court would make 
an order for the immediate removal 
of the principal offenders, as de- 
fired. The aflidavits of the mar- 
ſhal and his deputy were then read ; 
by which it appeared, that after 
taking one of them into cuſtody, 
the following bill was ſtuck up in 
the priſon : | 

„Should there be any tumult in 
this place, occaſioned by the ex- 
treme provocation of the lobby peo- 
ple, and the indignation naturally 
excited by the detention of Mr. 
Pinckarton, it is hoped there will 
de no priſoner on the parade who 
will not ſtand his ground. There 
are many who will.“ 

Lord Kenyon agreed with the 
opinion of the attorney general, that 
the caſe was urgent; and that the 
different perſons mentioned in the 


athd2vits of the marſhal and his afliſt» 


ants ſhould be diſpoſed of as men- 
tioned by the attorney general, as 
ſoon as poſſible, If afterwards any 
of them appear to be aggrieved by 
this order, they may, by application 
to the court, be diſcharged, 
Art eleven o'clock in the h. 
forenoon, a dreadful fire broke #* 
out at Mr. Sanders's patent axle- 
tree manufactory in Chambers- 
ftreet, near Roſemary-lane, Good- 
man's- fields, which entirely deſtroy- 
ed that, the timber- yard of Mr, 
Maxtoke, who was out of town, 
and thirteen houſes, and was with 
difficulty reſtrained from breaking 
out afreſh a day or two after, The 
damage was eſtimated at thirty 
thouſand pounds. The want of wa- 
ter at firſt was ſupplied by beer 
from a large adjoining ſtorehouſe. 
Humphrey Bellamy, Eſq. of 6th. 
Ewell, Surrey, and a lady, go- 
ing to that place in a poſt-chaiſe, 
were ſtopped, near the twelve mile 
ſtone on the Epſom road, at ten at 
night, by three foot-pads, who rob- 
bed them of two gold watches and 


other valuable effects, and a conſi- 


derable ſum of money; and, drag- 
ging them both out, cut and * 
ed Mr. B. in a moſt cruel, wanton, 
and dangerous manner, beſides fir- 
ing a pittol, which burſt in pieces. 


The ſame evening, on the ſame | 


ſpot, theſe villains robbed Mr. 
Hutchinſon, clerk of Brewers- hall, 
and Mr. Ellis, of Whetſtone, ſur- 
veyor, and beat and bruiſed the lat- 
ter with the butt-end of their piſ- 
tols as he ſat in the chaiſe, beſides 
cutting at him with a hanger. 

Turin. A diſpute has lately th 
taken place in this capital, * 
between the ſtudents of the uni- 
verſity and the police, which, from 
the prudent conduct of the govern- 


ment, has fortunately ſubſided with- 
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out any bad conſequence. It was 
occaſtoned by the arreſt of one of 
the ſludents on a miſtaken charge; 
in conſequence of which the other 
members of the univerſity infiſted 
on the ofticer aſking pardon pub- 
Iicly. This not being complied 
with, the ſtudents aſſembled in con- 
ſiderable numbers, and proceeded 
to ſome acts of violence. The 
troops having been drawn out, and 
the officer who had executed the 
arreſt having aſked pardon, the tu- 
mult ſubſided without any further 
conſequences, | 

The ſummit of the hills in 
Kent and Suſſex, on Sunday 
morning laſt, were covered with 
hoar froſt and whitened with ſnow. 
Ice of the thickneſs of a ſhilling was 
ſcen in many places. 

«oth The ſociety for the en- 

7th. couragement of arts, manu- 
factures, un commerce, have given 
a reward of twenty guineas to Mr. 
Lockett, of Donnington, near New- 
Fury, for making twenty-five yards 
of cloth from hop- ſtalks. 

DIE D.— iy th, at her houſe in 
the Spa- fields, near London, in 
her 84th year, the Right Hon, 
Selina Counteſs-dowager of Hun- 
tingdon. She was born Aug. 13, 
1707, and was the ſecond daughter, 
and one of the three coheireſſes, of 
Waſhington ſecond Earl Ferrers ; 
was married June 3, 1728, to 'Theo- 
philus Fail of Huntingdon, by 
x hom the had iſſue four ſons and 
three daughters, of whom the Coun- 
teſs of Moira is the only ſurvivor, 
Her ladyſhip had been a widow 45 
years; and fo long has a fine butt 
of her, by Kent, been placed on the 
tomb of her deceaſed lord, at Aſuby- 
de- la-Zouch, in the county of Lei- 
ceſter, where, by her will, ſhe has di- 
rected her own remains (dreſſed in the 


15 th. 
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ſuit of white ſilk which ſhe 

the opening of a chapel a Ga 
man's-fields) to be depoſited, in u 
plain a manner as poſſible; the cox 
fin to be covered with black and 
the officiating clergyman (Mr 
Jones, of the Spa-helds chapel) * 
receive 101. for his trouble. fler 
very great religious concerns, 3. 
head of a very numerous { in 
Great Britain and Ireland, are left 
by will in the hands of comm. 
tees for managing them in boi 
kingdoms, 

23d, at Binfield, Berks, after 3 
long and painful illneſs, Mr 
Catharine Macaulay Graham, the 
hiſtorian, This lady had the mis. 
fortune not only in a great degree 
to outſive the reſpect of the public, 
but to witneſs the mortifying re- 
moval of taat celebrated monument, 
which was erected in the church of 
St. Stephen's, Walbrook, by her 
once doating admirer, the late Dr, 
Wilſon, to perpetuate her literary 
reputation. 

Lately, Mrs, Buchan, the leader 
of a few deluded people, who for a 
time reſided in the neighbourhood 
of Thorntonhill, near Dumfries, 
Her followers were greatly reduced 
in number ; but Mr. White, once a 
relief-miniſter, continued till her 
laſt, Finding ſhe was going the way 
of all the earth, ſhe calleg her dil- 
ciples together, and exhorted them 
to continue ſtedfaſt and unanimous 
in their adherence to the doctrine 
which they had received from her. 
She then told them, the had ſil] one 
ſecret to communicate; which was, 
that ſhe was the Virgin Mary, the 
real mother of our Lord; that ſhe was 
the ſame woman mentioned in the 
Revelations as being cloathed with 
the ſun, &c. who was driven into 


the wilderneſs ; that ſhe had been 
wande 


uf 
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gering in the world ever ſince 
an pr rp days, and for ſome 
time paſt the had ſojaurned in Scot- 
land: that though here ſhe appeared 
o die, they needed not to be diſ- 
couraged, for ſhe would only ſleep 
\ little, and in a ſhort time would 
again viſit them, and conduct them 
to the New Jeruſalem. After ſhe 
died, it was a long time before her 
enthuſiaſtic votaries would ſtraight- 
en or dreſs the corpſe; nor did 
they coffin her until they were 
obliged thereto by the ſmell; and 
after that, they would not bury her, 
but built up the coffin in a corner 
of the barn, always expecting that 
he would riſe again from the dead, 
according to her promiſe, and con- 
duct them to Jerufalem. At laſt, 
the people in the country around, 
ſhocked with theſe proceedings, in- 
terfered, went to a juſtice of the 
peace, and got an order that ſhe 
lhould be buried. 

At Kirkby-Lonſdale, within the 
ſtace of one week, the three fol- 
lowing perſons, whoſe ages together 
amount to 290 years; Viz. Eliza- 
beth Bell, widow, aged 97; John 
Preſton (the oldeſt freeman of the 
borough of Lancaſter, on record, at 
the time of his death) in his g7th 
year; and Elizabeth Taylor, wi- 
dow, aged 97. There is a ſtriking 
ingularity in the circumſtance of 
three people, reſiding in the ſame 
town, departing at the ſame period, 
and after attaining to nearly the 
ſame great age. 


At Saliſbury, aged 101, the wi- 
dow Poor. 


17 
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JULY. 


it, Elinburgh. At the Court 
of Seſſion, Lord. Eſkgrove, as 


ordinary in the outer-houſe, this 


day decided a cauſe of a curious na- 
ture, A young lady had betroth- 


ed herſelf to a merchant in Aber- 


deen; the marriage-day was ſet, a 


houſe taken and furniſhed, ſervants 


hired, and the lady furniſhed with 
her marriage-ring. In the courſe 
of a long epiſtolary correſpondence, 
ſhe maniſeſted the ſtrongeſt attach- 
ment and moſt inviolable fidelity to 
him; but of a ſudden changed her 
mind, and married another. Feel- 
ing the diſappointment, her former 
lover brought an action of damages 
againſt her and her huſband. Be- 


fore it came into court, the lady 


died. The action was, however, 
inſiſted on againſt the ſurviving 
huſband; but the Lord Ordinary, 
after a full hearing, in the courſe of 
which there was much humour and 
ability diſplayed, 4i/miſjed the ac- 
tion, His Lordſhip was clearly of 
Opinion, that, till the moment of 
the marriage ceremony, it was in 
the power of the lady to recede. 
Though her letters contained the 
ſtrongeſt effuſions of love towards 
the purſuer, and even a direct pro- 
miſe of marriage, yet they at the 
ſame time ſhewed that her friends 
were againſt the connection, and 
that all their intimacy had been 
carried on in the moſt ſecret man- 
ner. His Lordſhip therefore con- 
ſidered, that any man who. endea. 
vours to inveigle a young woman 
into a clandeſtine marriage, and a 
marriage. againſt the conſent of her 
friends, was guilty of an immoral 
act; conſequently, not entitled to 
maintain an action of damage, when 
his intentions were fruſtrated by a 
returning ſenſe of duty upon the 

part of the lady. 
Exvell, A powder - mill be- th 
longing to Mr. Bridges, near 70 
18 
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this place, blew up; by which acci- 
dent four men loſt 
The bodies were fo mutilated by 
the exploſion, that they could not 
be diſtinguiſhed from each other. 
The head of one of them was thrown 
to a very conſiderable diſtance. 

6th Mary Doran was brought 
* up to receive the judgment of 


the court for ſetting her houſe on 


fire, She was ſcntenced to be im- 
priſoned two years in Newgate, and 
afterwards to find ſecurity for her 
2 behaviour for five years; her- 


elf in 100 l. and two ſurcties in gol. 


each. 

Same day the following malefac- 
tors were brought out of Newgate, 
and executed according to their 
ſentences, viz. William Brown and 
13 Dawſon, for robbing Mr. 

addocks, at the bottom of High- 
gate- hill, of ſeventeen 
2 half, &c.— William 


uineas and 
ates, Ed- 


ward Gilletkey, and Stephen Mack- . 
away, for aſſaulting Robert Adair, 


Eſq; Amelia Briſtow, and Eliza- 
beth Dundas, on the highway, at 
Edmonton, and robbing them of a 
gold watch, a ten pound bank-note, 
and twenty guineas.— Joſeph Wood, 
aged fourteen, and Thomas Under- 
waod, aged fifteen, for aſſaulting 
William Beedle, a lad twelve years 
of age, and robbing him of a bag, 
containing a jacket, a ſhirt, and 
waiſtcoat, and five-pence in halt- 
pence, near Salt Petre Bank; — 
and Iſabella Stewart, for ſtealing, in 
the dwelling-houſe of Mr. Good- 
man, in the Strand, a fifty pound 
| bank-note, and twenty- one gui- 
neas, - the property of Elizabeth 


Morgan. 
och An unfortunate rencontre 
* took place this morning upon 
Blackheath, between Mr. Graham, 


an eminent ſpecial pleader, of the 
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their lives. 


and ſit! 
the (an 
ſounda 
the 
Cooke 
him in 
expire 
father 
eſcape 
the be 
the u 
killed 


I Ich. 
Hopk 


up a 
and 

plain 
horſe 
cefet 
be ſe 
time 
quel 
ai 
valu 
eire 
difh 
ns 


Temple, and Mr. ſuliu 117 
the office of Mel Grabapekt | 
tornies, of Lincoln's.Inn who , 
* of the former. 
e parties had din 

at the houſe of Mr. Back I 
veyor, upon Epping p 
Sunday ; and, after Ho 
drunk freely, the latter expreſſ 
ſome free opinions concerning el 
gion, much abrupt language paſſed 
between them. They were recon 
ciled, however, on that day nd 
returned to town in the ſame car. 
riage. 
On Monday they met again, after 
dinner, at the chambers of My 
Graham, Lincoln's - Inn, the bro. 
ther of the deceaſed, where the dic. 
pute was unfortunately renewed, 
though apparently without ma. 
lignity. No challenge was given 
that night; but in the enſuing 
morning the deceaſed called upen 
Mr. Julius for an apology for ſome 
expreſſions; which being refuſed, 
they went out together, Mr, Gn. 
ham attended by Mr. Ellis, and Mr, 
Julius by Mr. Maxwell. 
A pupil of an eminent ſurgeon 
accompanied them to Blackheath, 
where Mr. Graham fell by a ſhot 
which paſſed almoſt through the 
lower part of the belly. He was 
brought to town in a poſt-chalk, 
and the exertions of the moſt emi- 
nent of the faculty were in vai 
uſed for his relief. The ball har. 
ing laid open the femoral artery, 
and it being impoſſible to ſtop the 
diſcharge of blood, he expired in 


the afternoon of the next da P. 
A melancholy accident hap- 15th fo 
ened at Walcot, near Biſhop's : 
Caſtle, Shropſhire. A number of - 
workmen being employed to take 0 


down a brick wall, they under 
ed it, in order that it might he 
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1 ſitting down on A bench near the farrier who had the care of the 
- ame, in order to view it, the horſe after his coming into the plain- 
" dation ſuddenly gave way, and tiff's poſſeſſion. It appeared, how- 
4 wall fell upon one Samuel ever, that the horſe was ill at the 
donde a brieklayer, and cruſhed time of his delivery, and, growing 
him in ſo terrible a manner, that he worſe, ſhortly died. Two ſervants 
»coired in a ſhort time after. His belonging to the defendant gave a 
faber and ſeveral others narrowly teſtimony directly contrary to that 
eſcaped being hurt, 2 quitted of the witneſſes on behalf of the 
he bench but a few ſeconds before plaintiff; but Lord Kenyon partly 
le unfortunate young man was reconciled the inconſiſtencies in fa- 
killed. vour of the plaintiff. 

In the court of King's The Jury brought in their ver- 
Il ponch, an action was tried, dict for the plaintiff, 311. 108. 
Hopkins wer/us Sawyer, which took The coroner's inqueſt fat 15 
up a conſiderable part of the time on the body of Mr. Graham, 57 
and attention of the court. The killed in a duel on the 13th. The 
laintif, laſt ſpring, purchaſed a jury brought in a verdict of man- 
torſe, for thirty guineas, from the ſlaughter againſt Mr. Julius, the 
vfendant, which was warranted to principal, and acquitted the ſeconds, 
be ſound ; but the horſe dying ſome Birmingham. In conſequence 8 
time after the purchaſe, in conſe- of an advertiſement, on Thurſ- SEN 
quence of unſoundneſs, the preſent day the 14th inſt, upwards of go 
action was brought to recover his gentlemen met at the hotel, to com- 
value from the defendant. The memorate the French Revolution. 
eircumſtance that created peculiar It is previouſly ta be obſerved, that 
dificulty in ſearching the true me- fix copies of a ſeditious hand-bill - 
nis of the caſe, was the death of had been left early in the week by 


* Of which the following is a copy: 
te My Countrymen, 

Tl ſecond year of Gallic Liberty is nearly expired. At the commencement 
of the third, on the 14th of this month, it is devoutly to be wiſhed that every 
enemy to civil and religious deſpotiſm would give their ſanction to the majeltic 
common cauſe, by a public celebration of the Anniyerſary. 

* Remember—that on the 14th of July the Baſtille, that high altar and caſtle of 
deſpotiſin, fell Remember the enthuſiaſm, pecyliar to the cauſe of Liberty, with 
which it was attacked! - Remember that generous humanity that taught the op- 
preſſed, groaning under the weight of ;nſulted rights, to ſpare the lives of oppreſ- 
lors !—Extinguiſh the mean prejudices of nations, and let your numbers be col- 
lected, and ſent as a free-will offering to the National Aſſembly ! But is it poſſible 
ty forget your own Parliament is venal; your Miniſter hypocritical ; your Clergy 
legal Oppreſſors; the reigning Family extravagant; the Crown of a certain Great 
Perſonage becoming every day too weighty for the head that wears it—too weighty 
for the people that gave it; your Taxes partial and oppreſſive; your Repreſenta- 
uon a cruel inſult upon the facred rights of Property, Religion, and Freedom? 
But on the 144th of this month prove to the ſycophants of the day, that you reve- 
rence the Olive Branch; that you will ſacrifice to public tranquillity till the ma- 


jori'y ſhall exclaim, Ye PEACE of Slavery is 2vorſe than the WaR of Freedom 


Ot that day let tyrants beware !** Re 
95 ſome 
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ſome perſon unknowrt in a public- 
houſe; for diſcovering the author, 
printer, or publiſher of which a re- 
ward of one hundred guineas was 
offered by the magiſtrates ; and 
which having been very generally 
copied, cauſed no ſmall | poem 
tion in the minds of the people. In 
conſequence, on Thurſday afternoon 
a conſiderable number of perſons 
gathered round the hotel, hiſſing at 
the gentlemen as they aſſembled; 
and ſubſequent to their departure 
(which happened two hours after) 
every window in the front was com- 
pletely demoliſhed, notwithſtanding 
the perſonal appearance and inter- 
ference of the magiſtrates. 

The mob next attacked the New 
Meeting-houte (Dr. Prieſtley's), 
and after trying in vain to tear up 
the ſeats, &c. they ſet it on fire, 
and nothing remains that could be 


_ conſumed. 


The Old Meeting- houſe was 
completely emptied of pulpit, pews, 
Kc. which were burnt in the ad- 
joining burying- ground, and aſter- 
wards the building was levelled 
nearly with the ground; it being 


ceonſide red dangerous from its ſitua- 


tion to ſet it on fire. 

Dr. Prieſtley's houſe at Pair-hill 
next met a ſimilar fate, with the 
whole of his library, and collection 
of apparatus for philoſophical ex- 
periments. Here one of the ifgters 
was killed by the falling of a cor- 
nice-ſtone. 

On Friday morning the infa- 
tuated mob continued their depre- 
dations, for there was no armed 
force in the town, and the civil 
power was not ſufficient to repreſs 
them. 

About noon they attacked and 
demoliſhed the elegant manſion of 
Mr. John Ryland (late Mr. Baſker- 


ville's), at EafſyHill, where many 
of the rioters, who were drunk 
riſhed in the cellars, either by the 
flames, or ſuffocation by the fallin 
in of the roof. Six poor wretchez 
terribly braiſed, were got out alive 
and are now in our hoſpital, and 
ten dead bodies have fince been du⸗ 
out of the ruins; but a man, wig 
had remained immured in one cf 
the vaults from the preceding Fri. 
day, worked his way out on Mon. 
day, with little injury, 
This afternoon the magiſtrates 
anxious to preſerve the town from 


further outrage until military aid Howe 
could be procured, attended and Fiolend 
ſwore in fome hundreds as addi. [he 
tional conttables, whe, with mop. Motel. 


ſtaves in their hands, marched up * 
to Mr. Ryland's to diſperſe the mob, broke! 
who at firſt gave way ; but rally. 
ing, after a ſtout conflict, in which 
many were ſeverely wounded, the 
Poſſe Comitatzs was obliged to re- 
tire, without effecting any uſefu? 
purpoſe. 

The country refidence of jh 
Taylor, Eſq. Bordeſley-hall, after 
the greateſt part of its ſplendid fur- 
niture had been demoliſhed or car- 
ried away, was ſet on fire, gether 
with the out-offices, ables, ricks 
of hay, &c. and altogether exhibit- 
ed a moſt tremendous ſcene of de- 
vaſtation. 

In the night of Friday, the houle 
of Mr. Hutton, in High-ſtreet, was 
completely ſtripped ; his large ſtock 
of paper, his library of books, and 
all his furniture, deſtroyed or car- 
ried away. Fire was ſeveral times 
brought by a woman (women and 
boys were particularly active in al 
the depredations), but the majority 
of the populace, in tenderneſs to the 
town, would not ſuffer it to be #p- 


plied, Tron 


Trom 


attack on Mr. G. Hum- 
chreys's houſe at Spark-brook, but 
were repulſed, and one man killed; 
the mob, however, on a ſecond at- 
uck carried their point, and went 
gr after ranſacking the houſe of all 
+: valuable furniture, bat did not 
. 

ite William RufſeI's houſe at 
&gwell-Green experienced all the 
violence of fire and devaſtation, 

The houſe of Mr. T. Hawkes, 
Moleley-Walk-Green, was ſtripped 
o its furniture, which was either 
broken to pieces or carried away, 

Moſeley-ha?t, the reſidence of 
the dowager counteſs of Carhamp- 
ton, but the property of John Tay- 
lor, cfquire ; Mr. Farwood's, and 
. Hobſon's, a diſſenting miniſter, 
yere all on fire at once. 

Lady Carhampton, who is mother 
to the dutcheſs of Cumberland, and 
blind, had notice on the preceding 
diy to remove her effects, as their 
fengeance was not directed againſt 
her: the good old lady gave diree- 
tons accordingly, and fir Robert 
and captain Lawley immediately at- 
tended on their noble relation, whom 
they accompanied in ſafety to Can- 
well, fir Robert's ſeat. 

The whole of Saturday buſineſs 
das at a land, and the ſhops moſtly 
cloſe ſhut up, notwithſtanding the 
appearance of the magiſtrates, and 
ſereral popular noblemen and gen- 
demen, who diſperſed hand-bills, 
ſgned by themſelves, exhorting them 
v retire peaceably, and warning 
dem of the conſequences to the 


nude an 
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Mr. Hutton's they pro- 
eeded to his country - houſe at Waſh- 
tood-beath, about three miles from 
tern, which, with its offices, they 


es. 
reduced to aſhes. | ble” 
©: tardas morning the rioters 


county, who muſt reimburſe the ſuf- 
ferers; for the reports were ſo vague 
and various of the number and the 
ſtrength of the mſurgents, and hav- 
ing no military, ſave a few undiſci- 
_— recrmts, no force could be 
nt out againſt them. In the after- 
noon and evening ſmall parties of 
three or five levied contributions of 
meat, liquor, and money, with the 
ſame indifference that they would le- 
vy pariſh taxes; but the night paſſed 
without interruption in the town. 

On Sunday the rioters bent their 
courſe towards Kingſwood, ſeven 
miles off, extorting money and li- 
go by the way. There the diſ- 

enting meeting-houſe,and the divel- 
ling-houſe of their miniſter, were re- 
duced to aſhes, as were the premiſes 
of Mr. Cox, farmer, at Worſtock, 
the ſame day. 

The reports of every hour of this 
day appeared calculated to excite 
alarm in the town, whilſt depreda- 
tion and extortion were committing, 
m the ſurrounding villages and 
country ſeats. 

Sunday night, ſoon after ten, three 
troops of the 15th regiment of light 


dragoons arrived, amidſt the accla- 


mations of the inhabitants, whoſe 
hopes and fears had been viſibly de- 


pitted through the day in every 


countenance, as reports of the near 
approach of the ſoldtery were ſpread 
or contradicted. The town was 
immediately illuminated, and before 
morning every thing was tolerably 
quiet, but the rioters were ſtill con- 
tinuing their depredations in the 

country. N 
Their viſits to Mr. Hunt's at La- 
dy-wood, Mr. Coates's at the Five- 
ways, and Dr. Withering's Edgbaſ- 
ton-hall, were attended with great 
alarm, but not the injury reported. 
They 
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They exhauſted the cellars at each a hair-dreſſer, concealed 


place, and received various ſums of 
money to prevent their proceeding 
to further violence, but were at the 
laſt· mentioned place'in greatforce at 
the time the troops arrived; which 
they no ſooner had intimation of 
than they ne” to ſlink off in ſmall 
parties; and the peaſantry taking 
courage put the reſt to flight in va- 
rious directions. 

So rapid were the light-horſe in 
their route for the relief of this 
place, that they came here in one day 
from Nottingham, a diſtance of 59 
miles, but to the great injury of their 
horſes, one of which, a famous old 
horſe, that had been in the regiment 
18 years, died the following day. 

On. Monday three troops of the 
Iith regiment of dragoons came 
in, and Col. de Lancy to take the 
command, 


On Tueſday there were flying ru- 


mours of depredations near Hagley, 
Haleſowen, &c. and in the evening 
certain informatton was received, 
that a party of rioters were then at- 
tacking Mr. Male's, of Belle- vue; a 
few of the light dragoons immedi— 
ately went to his aſſiſtance; but they 
had been previouſly overpowered by 
a body of people in that neighbour- 
hood, and ten of them are now con- 
fined at Haleſowen. | 
On Wedneſday the country for ten 
miles round was ſcoured by the light- 
horſe, but not one rioter to be met 
with, and all the manufactories are 
at work as if no interruption had 
taken place, | 
15th. Faris. On Sunday morning, 
7tn. in co ſequence of the 1nvita- 
tion of the clubs, a great concourſe 
of people aſſembled on and about the 
altar of liberty. 'I'wo men, one a 
ſoldier with a wooden leg, the other 


t 
under the altar, They lic 


couple of bottles of wine with 

and ſomething to eat, Aſter rn 
breakfaſted they cut a few mal 
holes through the boards, the better ſon 


to ſee what was going forwa neigh 
Champ de Mars. 1 hey —. paller 
ceived, and dragged by the mob tg amin 
the committee of the ſeQion, The Burt) 
fitting officers, convinced that they — 
had no bad deſign, ordered them 0 nette 
the invalids; but on a ſudden ita; late 
reported that they had matches in gs 
their pockets to ſet fire to ſome powdy, and. | 
and thus blow up the altar of liberty | tro! 
The two unfortunate men were im- kx P 
mediately torn from the protection toy 
of the national guard. The firſtin- * 
tention of the rabble was to har ** 
the | . Lam 
m up on the lamp- iron; but the 
cord breaking, the philoſophical 0 
butchers went to work with knives, In f 
and aſter having cut off their heads, nu 
uch them on pikes, and carried them und, 
about the ſtreets ! — 
This day two proclama- | , 2 
tions were iſſued from the“ bull 
{ſecretary of ſtate's office, the one of- {a 
fering a reward of one hundred 170 
r for diſcovering and appre- 171 
ending every perſon concerned 8 
in the late riots at Birmingham; and 5 
the other offering the ſame reward for jeh 
diſcoyering the author, printer, 0r 5 
publiſher ot the celebrated hand- bil. 1 | 
A few days fince, as a poor zal aha 
woman was gathering chick- * * 
weed in a field adjoining the long 8 
lane, known by tlie name of Cut- * 
throat-lane, which leads from Ken- * 
nington Common to Camberwell, Me 
ſhe ſuddenly perceived the body of apr 
2 man upon the ground near the Wi 
ditch, with his throat cut, 5 + * 
n Als 


blood ſtreaming near him. | 
right hand lay the razor with * 


; and 
rd for 


or, Or 


bill. 
zoth, 


long 


"Cute 
Kett» 
well, 
dy of 
r the 
ſi the 


Jn his | 


which 
he 


ol 
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de had deſtroyed himſelf, and alſo 
his cravat, 10 deliberately had he 
done it. The poor Woman. s ſhrieks, 
it the ſight of a ſpeRacle ſo horrid, 
ſon brought all the labourers in the 
neighbouring brick-fields, and the 
aengers within hearing. On ex- 
amination he appeared to be about 
tliry years old, well-dreſſed, in a 
nteel drab-coloured coat, toile- 
"tte wailtcoat, fuſtian breeches, the 
lire new · faſhioned blue thread ſtock - 
ings with white clocks, ſilver ſhoe 
and knee buckles, and in his pocket 
wo half-guineas, four ſhillings and 
{x pence in filver, and fome half- 

-nce, Having no papers about 
im which could lead to a difcovery 
if who he was, he was taken to 
Lambeth bone-houſe to be owned. 

On the 26th, about two o'clock 
in the morning, a fire broke out 
in the admiralty of Amſterdam); 
and, though every endeavour was 
uſed to extinguiſh it, conſumed in a 
few hours the whole of that fine 
building, and a large magazine of 
falls, arms, and other ſtores, ſuffi- 
cient, it is ſaid,” for the equipment 
of thirteen ſhips of war. The cauſe 
of this misfortune is not yet aſcer- 
tained, 

Dir bat York, in his 92d year, 
lohn Kenion, eſquire. After be- 
queathing ſome legacies to particu- 
lar triends, he has left his fortune to 
Caritable purpoſes; viz. 2001. to the 
county-hoſpital; 2001. to the blue- 
coat boys and grey-coat girls {chool 


near Saliſbury, the widow Blake, 
aged 100, 


» * 


8 
AUGUST. 


The abe experiments . 
were lately made on board a 5. 
ſhip in Portſmouth harbour, by Mr, 


Hill, carpenter of the Active, and 


inventor of a machine for drawin 
bolts out of ſhips ſides, &c. fſt. 
he ſtopped a ſhot-hole on the outſide 
of the ſhip, four feet under water, in 
the ſpace of one minute, without aſ- 
ſiſtance from any perſon out of the 
veſſel. 2d. He llopped, in the ſame 
manner, a ſpace in the ſhip's fide 
four feet under water, of four feet by 
four inches, in two minutes and a 
half. During the time of effectually 
curing both leaks the ſhip made 
only ten inches water in the well. 
3d. An experiment on the chain- 
pump, with a new conſtructed wheel 
of Mr. Hill's invention, which acts 
upon infinitely better principles than 
that at preſent in uſe, is much ſafer, 
leſs liable to be out of order, and 
will be a material ſaving to govern- 
ment in chains and ſaucers. 

Mr. Jefferſon, the late American 
miniſter at the court of France, has 
communicated to an eminent houſe 
in the city a diſcovery, which, if 
ſanctioned by experience, will be of 
the utmoſt importance. A perſon 
near Boſton, who was a ſhip-builder, 
has ſolicited a patent f.om the 


and 2001. to the lunatic aſylum in © United States for a mode of preſcry- 


tit city: 2001. to the hoſpitals in 
Mancheſter; and the reſidue is to be 
applied in apprenticing poor children 
d:longi-g to the town of Rochdale 
in Lancathire, his native place. 

at Valencia, aged 111 years, 
Paſchal Seria 

At Stratford under the Caſtle, 


Vor. XXXIII. 


ing ſhip-timber from being worm- 
eaten. During the thirty years he 
has been a bridge-builder, he has 
always ſoaked ſuch timbers as were 
to be under water in oil, and has 
found this method to preſerve them 
ever ſince he was in that employ- 


ment. 
* D 12th, 
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oth The inhabitants of Bir- 
mingham, at a public meet- 
Ing, voted an addreſs of thanks to 
his majeſty for his paternal care ma- 
nifeſted for their ſecurity during the 
hte riots. They alſo voted thanks, 
and pieces of plate of 100 guineas 
value, to their juſtices; alſo thanks to 
theearls of Aylesford and Plymouth, 
Sir Robert Lawley, the honourable 
captain Finch, and the ſeveral other 
gentlemen who exerted themſelves 
to ſuppreſs the riots; thanks and 
elegant dreſs-ſwords to captain Pol- 
hill, cornets Hilton and Seymour; 
with 1001. to the non -· commiſſioned 
officers and privates of the 15th re- 
giment of dragoons, for their great 


vigilance. 
180 Ihitehall, Miniſterial 
* notes have beea delivered at 
Peterſburgh, by Mr. Whitworth and 
Mr. Fawkener, and count Goltze, 
on the part of his majeſty and of the 
king of Pruſſia, and by count Oſter- 
man on the part of the empreſs of 
Ruſſia, relative to the terms of pa- 
cification between Rutha and the 
Porte. 

In theſe notes the miniſters of his 
majeſty and the king of Pruſſia y og 
on the part of their reſpective ſove- 
rcigns, that their majeſties will pro- 
pole to the Porte to conclude a peace 
with Ruſſia on the terms of the ceſ- 


ſion of the diſtrict of Oczakow, from 


the Bog to the Dnieſter; her impe- 
rial majeſty engaging not to diſturb 
the free navigation of the latter ri- 
ver, but to favour and protect it, (to 
which condition the Porte 1s.to be 
equally and reciprocally bound) and 
ber imperial majeſty being alſo to 
reſtore to the Porte at the concluſion 
of the peace all other conqueſts 
whatever. The miniſter of her im- 
Toke: majeſty agrees on the part of 

is ſovereign to make peace on 
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% To the coroner who ſhall tax 
an inqueſt on James Sutherland,” 


theſe terms; and the miniſters o 
majeſty and the king of Pruſſa 4 
on the part of their reſpectire love 
reigns, that if the Porte ſhould de 
cline to enter into negociation a 
this baſis, their majeſties will les 
the termination of the war to l. 
courſe of thoſe events to which! 
may lead. 
This morning, as his wa. 
jeſty was paſling in his car.“ 
rage through the Park t % 
3 a gentleman dreſizd i 
lack, ſtanding in the Green-park 
clofe to the ai, within a few yar 
of Mr. Copley's pavilion, jult as th 
carriage came oppoſite where h 
ſtood, was obferved to pull a pape 
haſtily from his pocket, which h 
ſtuck on the rail, addreſſed to th 
king, throw off his hat, diſcharge 
piſtol in his own boſom, and inſtant 
ly fall. Though ſurrotinded wit 
people collected to ſee the king pal 
the raſh act was ſo ſuddenly perpe 
trated, that no one ſuſpected his fa 
tal purpoſe till he had acompliſbe 
it. He expired immediately, | 
his left hand was a letter, addreſſa 


This unfortunate gentleman, Jams 
Sutherland, eſquire, had been {ul 
pended from his office of jugs 
advocate of Minorca on the {econ 
of Auguſt, 1780; for wiich, 6 
the . of July, 1783, he broug! 
un action againſt general Marta 
the governor, and obtained a verdi 
with g. oo0I. damages, Gene 
Murray was indemnihed by path 
ment; and the failure of ſome | 
plications to government having 
a ſubſequent period reduced 
Sutherland to great diſtreß, , 
greatly deranged his mind, Heut 
very genteelly drefled ; had on | 
two pence and ſome letters u 

pocket 
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The letters were carried 
to the ſecretary of ſtate's office. 
One of them was addreſſed to the 
king. The coroner”s inqueſt brought 
jn their verdict lunacy. 
The following melancholy acci- 
dent happened at Woodford, in Eſ- 
ſer, on the night between Monday 
and Tucſday laſt : Mr. Thompſon, 
ſurgeon, of that place, being alarmed 
by a noiſe, occaſioned, as was ſup- 
poled. by ſome thieves who were at. 
tempting to rob his houſe, roſe, and 
having awakened a ſervant who had 
been a long time in the family, and 
who was much reſpected for his ho- 
relty and ſobriety, they both armed 
themſelves with blunderbuſſes, and 
went out into the garden, Mr. 
Thompſon ſtationed the ſervant at a 
particular corner, by which he ſup- 
poſed the thieves malt pals, if they 
had not already made a retreat, de- 
firing him to remain on the ſame ſpot 
till he ſhould take a turn round the 
garden, The ſervant having im- 
prudently left the place where he was 
deſired to watch, was met by his 
maſter in another part of the garden, 
who, taking him for one of the 
houſebreakers, diſcharged his blun- 
derduſs at him, and lodged the whole 
contents in his body. The man died 
almoſt inſtantly, four balls having 
lodged in his lungs. | 
This day the following proclama- 


pockets. 


lion was iſfued by the king in coun- 


eil: © Whereas his Majeſty was 
pleaſed, by his order in council of 
tue 29th of laſt month, to direct that 
tie bounties granted by his Majeſ- 
ty's proclamation of the 25th of 
March, 1791, to able and ordinary 
ſeamen, who thould enter themſelves 
to ſerve in his Majeſty's royal navy 
% therein mentioned, ſhould be con- 
inued until the 3 iſt day of this in- 
ant Auguſt; and whereas his Ma- 
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the ſai 


jeſty doth judge it no longer ne- 


ceſſary to continue the ſaid hounties : 


his Majeſty is thereupon pleaſed, by 
and with the advice of his privy 
council, to order and declare, that 
the ſaid bounties ſhall from hence- 
forth ceaſe, determine,. and be- no 
longer hes or payable, any thing in 

order of the 2gth of laſt 
month contained to the contrary 
notwithſtanding. Whereof all per- 
ſons CY are to take no- 
tice, and govern themſelves accords 
ingly,” 

A few days ſince Wil- 3th, 
liam Gray, about 25 years of 
age, being employed on a ſcaffold 
erected for the purpoſe of painting 
the ſpire of Great Marlow church, 
by the breaking of one of the pul- 
lies, fell with part of the ſcaffold 
upon the battlements on the roof 
of the church, from the roof of the 
church to the ground, being in the 
whole full fourſcore feet perpendicu- 
lar. His right hand was ſomewhat 
lacerated, but he had no bone broken 
or diſlocated. 

I itehall, On Saturday 4 
laſt one of his majeſty's meſ- 234. 
ſengers arrived at the office of the 
Right honourable Lord Grenville, 
his majeſty's principal ſecretary for 
foreign affairs, with difpatches from 
the Right honourable Sir Robert 
Murray Keith, knight of the bath, 
his Majeſty's envoy extraordinary 
and miniſter plenipotentiary to the 
court of Vienna, and plenipoten- 
tiary to the congreſs of Siſtovia, 
containing an account that a defini- 
tive treaty of peace was ſigned on 
the 4th inſtant between the Empe- 
ror and the Ottoman Porte, under 
the joint mediation of his Majeſty, 
of the king of Pruſſia, and of the 


States General of the United Pro- 


vinces; and that a ſeparate conven- 
2 D 2 | lon 
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tion between his Imperial Majeſty 
and the Ottoman Porte, for ſettling 
the limits between the two empires, 
was afterwards ſigned on the fame 
day. ' 
d Warwick, On Monday 
the 22d, the 2 prius bar 
was opened by Mr. Baron Hotham 
at ten o'clock. At eleven baron 
Perryn came into court on the crown 
ſide, and delivered a charge to the 
grand jury, in which, among other 
things, he ſaid, “ In the calendar, 
gentlemen, you will perceive the 
names of many priſoners, who, in 
open dcfiance to the laws of their 
country, have wickedly and wan- 


25th. 


* tonly, in contempt of all legal au- 


thority and government, deſtroyed 
and ſet fire to the houſes of their 
fellow ſubjetts. This devaſtation 
was particularly levelled at a claſs 
of ſubjects who have for a long ſe- 
ries of years, by the wiſdom of the 
eſtabliſhed law, enjoyed the exerciſe 
of their religious tenets with free to- 


leration of government. 


« T ſhall not enter into any of the 
cauſes which may be urged upon the 
preſent occaſion as havar.s tended to 
excite this popular tumult ; becauſe 
if any body of men had offended the 
laws, they were amenable for their 
conduct to their country. But what- 
ever was the cauſe or the motive for 
thoſe outrages, on no pretext can 
they be juſtified or palliated. 

« It is rather extraordinary and 
ſingular, that at a time when the 
laws which have long diſgraced the 
ſtatute books againſt the Roman ca- 
tholics have, under the mild and 
bleſſed government during the pre- 
ſent reign of his Majeſty, keen obli- 
terated, and. the ſituation of the ca- 
tholics, fo far as reſpects their reli- 


| pon principles, placed under the. 
happy and wile influence of a libe- 


demoliſhing the houſe, and that Ig 


had a good character. The jur. 


ral and manly freedom, 
of intolerance ſhould 
againſt another claſs of me 
fury. 
4 « Gentlemen, you are the gust. 
ians of your country, You wit 
examine patiently, coolly, and def. 
berately ; and I am happy that this 
arduous, though painful taſk, hz; 
fallen into the hands of gentlemen 
who are as tenacious of their honour 
as they are of the ſafety, happineß 
tranquillity, and ſtability of the can. 
ſtitution of their country.“ 
The trials commenced the new 
day, when Francis Field, alias Rod- 
ney, was indicted for ſetting fire t9 
the houſe of John Taylor, eſquire, 9 
Alton, near Birmingham, on the 15th 
of July laſt. 
Witneſſes were called, who clearly 
proved that the priſoner was ſcen tg 
feed the fire kindled in the houſe; 
huzzaing all the time, 
'The jury retired, and after an 
hour's conſideration, brought in the! 
verdidt.— Guilty. 
William Rice, alſo of the paril 
of Aſton, was indicted for demolilh 
ing the houſe of William Hutton 
eſquire; but he proving an 400 
was acquitted, 
Robert Whitehead was indittee 
for the ſame offence. Mr, Hutton' 
two ſervants ſwore to his activity u 


n With ſuch 
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had ſnatched a gun from one of ig 
witneſſes, and knocked him dong 
with the but-end of it. This en 
dence was confirmed by two othel 
witneſſes; but was flatly contradict 
by another, whoſe evidence went d 
prove, that the priſoner, ſo far fron 
being a rioter, did every thing m 
power to quell the riot; and foul 
reſpectable witneſſes {wore 214t lt 


brought in their verdid — Not zug 


Th On Wedneſday the 24th, John 
* Green, John Clifton, and Bartholo- 
* * Fiſher, were capitally indicted 

| © demoliſking the houſe of Joſeph 

Pur. Prieftley, LL. VD. 

u wil Her a long trial, Green and 
d del. rior were found guilty, death; and 
at this Clifton, on account of many fa- 
kk, has routable circumſtances, and the teſ- 
tlemen inony of ſeveral reſpectable per- 


honour {ns to his good character, was ac- 
Ppinefs, quitted, 


he con. Ichn Stokes, indicded for pulling 
\ gon the old meeting-houſe, was 
next put to the bar. The countel 
15 Rod. 110k an objection to the indictment, 
becauſe it charged that the meeting- 


fire ty | 
wre, 0 Louie was fituate in Philip-ſtreet; 


e neyt 


he 15th whereas the regiſtot proved that it 

Nas originally licenſed as being ſi- 

clearly tuated in Old Meeting-houſe lane. 

ſeen to The counſel for the crown gave the 
houſe, pro ecution up.— Not guilty. 

Villiam Shaker, the bellman of 

ter an Pirmingham, was indicted for be- 


n the? gianing to demoliſh the houſe of 
John Ryland, eſquire, in that town, 
parif Ihe evidence of the three firſt wit- 
nolifh neſles was very Krong againſt him, 
lutton bot their teſtimony was impeached 
alibi by ſeveral other witneſſes. Others 
gare lim a very excellent character, 
diced a5 an honeſt, inoffenſive man, whoſe 
tton's o fault was, that he loved a drop 


ity i of 11quor, The jury, therefore, in 
hat hd periect concurrence with the opinion 
of the of he judge, brought in their verdict 
down —\10t guilty. 

eri Joſeph Careleſs was indicted for 
othet the ſame offence, Two witneſſes 
lictech ſwore to the fact charged againſt the 
Nt ü priſoner. But a third witneſs ſtated, 
tron that tie priſoner had endeavoured to 
in hi pretexve ſome pigs on the pre- 
foul miles. The jury acquitted him. 

at hi William Hands was indicted for 
jun the ſame offence, Two witneſſes 


wlty 


Ot 
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ſwore poſitively to the fact. The 
Jury brought in their verdict—Guil- 
ty. 
Daniel Roſe, aged 16, was charged 
with beginning to pull down the 
dwelling-houſe of John Taylor, ef. 
quire, at Aſton; but in conſideration 
of his youth, no evidence was called 
againſt him. He was conſequently 
acquitted. 

On leaving the town, the judge 
ordered the four rioters, Francis 
Field, alias Rodney, John Green, 
Bartholomew Fiſher, and William 
Hands, with Edward Brown, for 
highway robbery, and William Mil- 
lington, for horſe- ſtealing, to be ex- 
ecuted on the 8th of September. 

Whitehall. In conſequence 
of the late edict of the Spa- 
niſh government reſpecting foreign- 
ers, the principal merchants and 


other Britiſh ſubjects reſiding in 


30th, 


Alicant, were on the 7th required 


by the governor to declare, whether 
they choſe to be conſidered and 
claſſed foreigners Tranſeuntes or Do- 
miciliados, On their preferring the 
latter claſs, they were ordered to 
leave Alicant within fifteen days, 
and were required to take an oath 
of implicit obedience to the laws of 
Spain during that period. Meſl. 
Keith and Macdonaid having de- 
clined complying with this order, 
they were confined in the caſtle of 
Alicant. 

On the receipt of this intelligence 
at Madrid, count Florida Blanca im- 
mediately aſſured lord St. Helen's 
that he entirely diſapproved of every 
part of the governor's conduct; 
that orders ſhould immediately be 
ſent for the releaſe of Meſſieurs 
Keith and Macdonald, without a 
moment's delay apd that the go- 
vernor ſhould be called upon to 

D 3 prove 
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prove any charge he might have 
made againf them, and on his fail- 
ing to make it good, that thoſe gen- 
tlemen ſhould certainly receive due 
ſatisfation. Count Florida Blanca 
added, that he had the preceding 
evening ſent out circular orders on 
this ſubject, which would, he truſted, 
ſecure his majeſty's ſubjects ſettled 
at Alicant from any further moleſt- 
ation, 

Within a few hours after this con-- 
verſation, count Florida Blanca ſent 
lord St. Helen's the above- men- 
tioned order for the releaſe of Meſ- 
fieurs Keith and Macdonald, which 
his excellency immediately for- 
warded to Alicant. : 


6 


SEPTEMBER. 


4 Windſor. This morning, ſoon 

a after hve, their majeſties and 
their royal highneſſes the princeſs 
royal, princeſs Auguſta, and prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth, ſet out for Wey- 
mouth. 
Whitehall, Their majeſties and 
the th ce princeſſes arrived ſafely at 
Weymouth, a little after fix o'clock 
on Saturday evening. br 

*W Advices have been received 

48 by the lord Thurlow Eaſt 

Tndiaman, that the Panther, of two 
hundred tons, commanded by lieu- 
tenant Mc<Cluer, with the Endea- 
vour, of ſixty tons, had failed from 
Bombay on the 23d of Auguſt, 1790, 
and arrived ſafely at the Pelew 
n TIES 
On their arrival they obſerved 
two canoes, which made toward the 
ſhore inſtead of coming to the ſhips, 
as had been expected. Theſe, they 
ſuppoſed, were going to give an ac- 
count to Abba Thulle of their ar- 
rival; and in this conjecture they 


were not miſtaken; for & 
they 4 mary ha of An ke 
ing off to them, in one ich wa 
the good old king. 3 
Immediately on his coming « 
board he went up to the captain 
taking him, from his dreſs, to be hi, 
former friend captain Wilſon, and 
immediately felt on his arm for the 
bone, (a mark of honour he conferred 
on captain Wilſon), and enquired 
what was become of it. F inding his 
miſtake in the perſon, and being in- 
formed that captain Wilſon wa; 
alive and well in England, he ex. 
preſſed great ſatisfaction. Captain 
M*<Cluer then gave him to under. 
ſtand the death of Lee Boo, and 
the diforder of which he died, for 
which event the good old man (aid 
that he had prepared his mind: that 
he had counted up to ſome (core 


moons; but the time being pa, he "4 
had deſpaired ofever ſeeing the Eng. _ 
liſn more, judging that they had eri 
either periſhed in their voyage to hot 
China, or did not intend to return dy 
again to viſit his iſlands. Dr 
He was, however, perfectly con- 5 
fident in the goodneſs of the Eng- * 
liſh, and that captain Wilſon would 10 
take care of his ſon. In relating the he 
death of Blanchard (the ſeaman who 7 
had been left there by his deſire) he 
was full of grief, and could hardly * 
utter himſelf ſo much did he feel lis 4 
loſs. f 
Blanchard was mortally wounded 0 


in an engagement with the people 
of Pellilew, and died ſoon after, as 
did thoſe great and good friends of 
captain Wilſon and his crew, Ra 
Kook aud Arra Cooker, During the 
time of captain M*Cluer's ſay at the 
iſlands, which was near a month, the 
utmoſt harmony and friendſhip pre- 
vailed, and the good old king gol 
rally ſupplied them with fh an 


CHAkO0-N LCL E. 39 


en the canoes came in, as known: ſeveral barrels of tar were 
ie to do to his former friends, on fire be fore it was diſcovered. A 
or ain M. luer has taken a fon number of engines attended, both on 


rams wh 


af ter 


om. 
Wag * daughter of the king's with the river and on the ſhore; but, from 
im to China, and means to call at the difficulty of finding water for the 
8 on we iſlands again in his paſſage to latter, and the impoſſibility of bring- 
tain, rombay. In his journal the captain ing the former near enough, the 
de his lars, „Having pitched my tent in a flames for a long time ſpread with 
, and uy 0 olite to the ſhip, 1 found the utmoſt fury, It was fix or ſe- 
or the my in a perfect paradiſe, and ven o'clock in the morning before 
erred aky hare been happy to have con- the violence of the flames was any 
Juired Ted here the remainder of my way got under, by which time above 
"g his Mays,” 50 houſes were burnt down, many 
1g m. ” Edward Brown, for a high- of them warehouſes, containing 
Was Sth, way rohbery; William Mil- property to a very conftderable 
7 or 7noton, for ſtealing a mare; Francis amount, of which very little was 
1 ie d, alias Rodney, and John Green, ſaved. The flames having com- 
der. fr being concerned in deſtroying municated to the ſhipping in the 
2 te houſes, &c. of John Taylor, eſ- river, great fears were entertained 
- for tire, and Dr. Prieſtley, were ex- that a number of veſſels would fall 
ad ecuted near Warwick, agreeably to a prey to the rage of the fire, as 
at their ſentences. The unhappy men there was no poſtibility of drawing 
OY appeared at the fatal treewith manly them off, owing to the water being 
"hs i-mneſs and reſignation, and their ebb. The Ranger, Captain Swain, 
185 whole conduct after condemnation from the South Seas, and a ſmall 
had evinced the trueſt penitence. Green, brig, were burnt; but, by great ex- 
As however, to the laſt moment de- ertions, the flames were prevented 
My dared he took no part in demoliſhing from communicating to any other 
Dr. Prieſtley's houſe (for which he veilels, at leaſt from deſtroying any 
_ was convicted), but that he was other. A great number of poor 
k merely a ſpectator there; though he families have been burnt out, and 
-= acknowledged he ought to ſuffer, as their little all deſtroyed. a | 


he was very active in deſtroying Mr. About five o'clock in the 15th. 


" Hutton's houſe. morning, the polt-boy car- 

F His Majeſty's free pardon has rying the mail (on horſeback) from 

15 been granted to Bartholomew Fiſh- Warrington to Mancheſter was mur- 
f er, one of the condemned rioters; dered about a mile from Warrington, 


and a reſpite for fourteen days was the mail opened, and the letters in 


p on Wedneſday received at War- the following bags were taken out 
* wick. and carried away, viz. the Cheſter 
of lach. About half paſt ten o'clock bags for Mancheſter and Rochdale, 
A En mat night, a dreadful fire and the Liverpool bags for Roch- 
7 broke out near Cherry Garden Stairs, dale. 
1 Rotherhithe, near London, which, Two men (by accent Iriſhmen) 
K trom the tide being low, and little were ſeen to leave the place where 
x water to be had, burnt with great the robbery and murder had been 
: fury a conſiderable time. It began committed in a precipitate manner, 
1 « a Chaudler's, but how is not and to go towards Warrington. 

ets oO SE 


40 * 


The rider was found about fix 
o'clock on Friday morning, after 
the whole of the night had been 
ſpent in ſearching for him, in 
Britch Brook, about a mile from 
Warrington (murdered) ; the body 
laid with the face downwards, his 
hands tied upon his back, and his 
feet tied together. 

George Dingler was 
executed oppoſite the debt- 
ors door at Newgate, according to 
his ſentence, for the wilful murder 
of his wife. 


19th, 


The Old Bailey ſeſſions 
ended, when judgment of 
death was paſſed on John Portſ- 
mouth, Thomas Playter, 'Thomas 
Co lis, William; 'Iriltram, John 
Berry, Robert Clark, | homas Haſt- 
op, John Simpſon, Thomas Jones, 
and John Herbert. | 

Fifteen capital convicts, who had 
been reſpited during his majeſty's 
pleaſure, were pardoned on con- 
dition of being tranſported to New 
South Wales for life. One of them, 
Thomas Chapland, refufed his par- 
don, and was ordered to be conhned 
in a ſolitary cell, till his majeſty's 
further pleaſure be known. Ann 
Gute, another convict, who has two 
children, declared ſhe would rather 
die than leave her children behind 
her, when the Recorder ſaid he 
would do every thing in his power 
that her children might be pernut- 
ted to go with her. 

A woman in Turnmill- 
ſtreet, Clerkenwell, quitted 
her houſe, leaving two children 
alone therein, who opened a cage in 
which three ferrets were confined, 
when the latter attacked one of 
the children, and tore out its 
eyes. 


On the 21ſt of June at day- break, 


21th. 


24th. 


there fell a very violent rain in the 
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iſland of Cuba; which continues 


till the next day, at half paſt tyo in 19 h. 
the afternoon, with ſuch force, az lames P 
ty cauſe the greateſt flood ever watery, 
known in that country, death, 4 
The tobacco-mills belonging to exccutec 
the king of Spain were ntirely means te 
carried away by the waters, and the tw. 
the village, in which they ſtood, is qhout te 
no more. 'Two hundred and fifty. up the 
ſeven of the inhabitants peri bed in he migh 
It, was gr 
In the ſpot where the mills fogd, arty 
the water, and, as it is thought, 3 9 Ms 
flight earthquake, opened the ground ini 
to the depth of forty-five feet, and, Laroat 
in one of the openings, a river ap. bag no 
peared of the pureſt water, In the a word 
ſite of a houſe, occupied by the riatoa 
count Barretto, cavities were diſco- the oth 
vered more than fixty feet deep, Ing te! 
from. one of which roſe a thick bound 
ſmoke. had pr 


At the diſtance of four leagues 
from thence, the torrent was (6 
great, that none of the imhabitant; 
eſcaped, and all the upper part of 
the ſoil, in which corn or fruits 
were growing, was carried away, 
The number of deaths, or the extent 
of the misfortune, could not be im- 
mediately aſcertained; but the 
calculation was, that 3000 perſons 
had periſhed, with cattle of va. 
rious kinds, to the number ef 
11,700. 

WWezmouth. His majeſty th 2th 

e 28 ch. 
council was this day pleaſed 
to declare his conſent to a contract 
of matrimony between his royal 
highneſs the duke of York and her 
royal highneſs the princeſ Frede: 


Oben 

Ney 
every 
morn 
then 

lame 
Cour 
we. 
a ca 


rique Charlotte Ulrique Catherine a 
of Pruſſia, eldeſt daughter of his 4 
majeſty the king of Pruſſia; which bh 
conſent his majeſty has allo cauſed a 
to be Genified under the great * 


ſeal. ; 


29th, 


Scotland. George Da- 
29h. idſon, for N and 
mes Plunket, lately a foldier, for 
"+h-ry, both under ſentence of 
Inh, and who were to have been 
wecuted on the 26th inſtant, found 
nexns to make their eſcape. When 
de two under-gaolers went up, 
out ten o'clock at night, to lock 
o the priſoners, Plunket begged 
e might have a pot of porter, which 
was granted; and, having drank 
keartily, he offered the remainder 
o his keeper, who, while he was 
eninking, had a piſtol held to his 
ot by Plunket, who ſwore he 
ac not an hour to live, if he ſpoke 
: word, At the ſame inſtant Da- 
tion held a piſtol at the heart of 
the other under-Keeper 3 and, hav- 
ind terrified them by threats, they 
bound them with cards, which they 
tz] provided for the occaſion, un- 
cuined themſelves from the bar to 
which they were chained down to 
the door, and walked off unſuſpect- 
cd. The two under gaolers were 
crdered by the Magiſtrates to be 
impriſoned, 
At the quarter ſeſſions at 
Sudbury, on an affair of an 
Dult, the jury, not agreeing on 


zoth. 


ohen the door of the room in which 
lacy were incloſed, and made off, 
every man to his own houſe, Next 
morning iH aſſembled ; but, being 
ten no longer conſidered as the 
ume jury, were diſmiſſed by the 
Court, who determined to apply to 
tle Atto ney General for advice in 
a caſe lo unprecedented, | 
birmingham, From ſome cir- 
cunſtances which appeared from 
tie evidence againſt William Hands, 
upon his trial, ſome gentlemen, 
"19 were led to apprehend that 
us whole truth reſpecting his 
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tictr verdict, about midnight broke 


conduct at Mr. Ryland's houſe, 
during the late riots, did not ap- 
pear, and that the part he took there 
was to preſerve, and not to deſtroy 
Mr. Ryland's property, humanely 
united in obtaining and preſenting 
a petition to his majeſty in his fa- 
vour, upon which a reſpite for four- 
teen days was granted: previous 
to the expiration of which, Mr. Juſ- 
tice Bond was ſent down with ano- 
ther reſpite for {even days more, 
and to inveſtigate the allegation 
ſtated in the petition in favour of 
the priſoner: and, on Sunday ſe'n- 
night, very ſatisfactory evidence 
was adduced before the magiltrates 
of this town, Mr. juſtice Bond, fir 
Robert Lawley, bart. the high 
bailiff, and many of the moſt reſpec- 


table gentlemen of this place, in 


ſupport of the favourable circum- 
ſtances ſtated on behalf of the pri- 
ſoner, which were returned to the 
ſecretary of ſtate by Mr. Bond ; the 
eſult of which has been, the arrival 
of another reſpite on Saturday, dur- 
ing his majeſty's pleaſure, and on 
Tueſday, of a tree pardon. 


* 
4 


At Dublin, on the 19th of Sep- 


tember, the firſt ſtone of the new 
Houſe of Induſtry, on an extenſive 
plan, was laid by the right honour- 
able Thomas Conolly, as the firft 
mover of a bill for the eſtabliſhment 
of a regular ſyſtem for the ſupport 
of the poor of that kingdom. 
D1zD—7th, at Madrid, aged 
100, Don Carlos Felix O'Neale. 
He was an old lieutenant-general 
of the Spaniſh army, a great favo- 
rite of his monarch, and had been 
governor of the Havannah. He 
was the ſon of Sir Neale O*Neale, 
of the province of Ulſter, who was 
killed at the battle of the Boyne. 
Lately at an alms-houſe in Mon- 
mouth, aged 103, Sarah Price. 
When 
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When about 50 ſhe could not fee 
without the help of glaſſes; but as 
ſhe further advanced in years, ſhe 
recovered her fight to ſuch a degree 
as to ſee to thread the ſmalleſt 
needle, till within a few days oi her 
deceaſe. 

In St. Elizabeth's, aged 110, a 
negro woman named Cooba. 

At Edinburgh, in his 105th year, 
John Strachan. 


D— — 


OCTOBER. 


Berlin. The day before 

4 X 

yeſterday, 1 the evening, 
the wedding of Princeſs Frederica 
was conſummated with the Duke 
of York, 

About fix o'clock, all perſons 
who were of princely blood aſſem- 
bled in gala in the apartments of 
the Dowager Queen, where the 
diamond crown was put on the head 
of Princeſs Frederica. The Gene- 
rals, Miniſters, Ambaſſadors, and 
the high nobility, aſſembled in the 
white hall. 

Immediately after it ſtruck ſeven 
o'clock, the duke of York led the 
princeſs, whoſe train was carried by 
four Dames de la Cour, preceded by 
the gentlemen of the chamber, and 
the court officers of ſtate, through 
all the parade apartments, into the 
white hall. After them went the 
king, with the Queen Dowager; 
Prince Lewis of Pruſſia, with the 
reigning queen (the crown prince 
was abſert, by indiſpoſition) ; the 
hereditary prince of Orange, with 
Princeſs Wilhelmina; Prince Henry, 


. 


third ſon of the King, with the he- 


reditary Stadtholdereſs, his aunt: 
Prince Wilhelm of Pruſſia, with 
Princefs Auguſta; the duke of 
Weimar, with the ſpouie of Prince 
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Henry of Pruſſia; the re; 
of Mecklenbufg Strelit 
hereditary Princeſs of Brunſwick 

In the wiite hall, a canony .. 

. DY way 
erected of crimſon velvet, ang ii 
crimſon velvet ſopha for the ve. 
riage ceremony, 

When the young couple ha 
placed themſelves under the canon, 
before the ſopha, and the wad 
family ſtood round them, the upper 
counſellor of the conſiſtory, , 
Sack, made a ſpeech in German, 
ances Ra weed. 

nanged; 2 illudtrious couple, 
kneeling on the ſopha, were marries 
according to the rites of the reform- 
ed church, The whole ended 
with a prayer; and twelve gung 
placed in the garden firing three 
rounds, the benediction was given, 
After which, the new-married cou- 
ple received the congratulations of 
the royal family, and they returned 
in the ſame manner to the apart- 
ments, wacre the royal family, and 
all perſons preſent, ſat down ta 
card-tables; after which, the whole 
court, the high nobility, and the 
ambaſſadors, ſat down to ſupper. 

The ſupper was ſerved at fig 
tables. The firſt was placed under 
a canopy of crimſon velvet, and the 
victuals ſerved in gold diſhes and 
plates. Lieutenant-General Borns 
ſtedt and Count Bryfl had dg 
honour to carve, withouPbeing ſeat 
ed. | 

The other five tables, at which 
ſat the Generals, Miniſters, Ambal 
ſadors, all the officers of the cout 
and the high nobility, were ſerves 
in other apartments. 

Thoſe who did the Henner 
theſe tables were—At the iin 
Prince Sacker, miniſter of fate 
At the ſecond, General Mollendorl 


At the third, Count Jinckentteit 
minute 
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iter of ſtate.— At the fourth, 
bunt Schulemburg, lieutenant-ge- 
oral and miniſter of ſtate—At the 
b, major-general Biſchoffswer- 
Dering ſupper, muſick continued 
laying in the galleries of the firſt 
Ll, which immediately began 
Un the company entered the 

At the deſert, the royal table was 
Gried with a beautiful ſet of china, 
made in the Berlin manufactory. 

Supper being over, the whole aſ- 
enbiy repaired to the white hall, 
where the trumpet, timbrel, and 
other muſick, were playing; the 
imbeau dance was begun, at 
which the miniſters of ſtate carried 
the torches, With this ended the 
fellivity. 

The new couple were attended 
0 their apartment by the reigning 
deen and the Queen Dowager. 

The Duke of York wore on this 
day the Engliſh uniform; and the 
Princeſs Frederica was dseſſed in 
a ſuit of Arab d' argent, ornamented 
with diamonds. 

The palace of the Margrave of 
Anſpach was illuminated. 

6th The houſe of Sir James 
* Sanderſon, Roxby, and Co, 
hop-merchants, at the bottom of 
Mh-ſtreet-hill, was broke open and 
robbed of bills of exchange, caſh, 
&. to the amount of 1 8col. 

A moſt unhappy affair has lately 


Lal-Indiaman, juſt arrived: A gen- 
teman and his niece were paſſen- 
pers1n the ſhup from Bengal, having 
part of the Captain's cabin, or 
round-houle, aligned to themſelves 
ar accommodation, and lived at the 
Captain's table; the gentleman was 
«widower, and appeared to be about 
3 years of age, and his niece about 


occurred on board the Fitzwilliam 


43 
30; the former had been in the 
profeſſion of the law, and was re- 
puted to have ſome fortune, as had 
the lady, and both were from Vork- 
ſhire. On Wedneſday morning the 
28th ult. it was currently reported 
in the ſhip, that Mr. D. (a cuddy 
paſſenger) had, by looking through 
the keyhole of the door of their 
apartment on Tueſday afternocn, 
diſcovered them in an improper 
ſituation; that he had called another 
perſon to be witneſs of the ſame ; 
that they alarmed the parties by 
knocking at the door, and retired. 
The affair being univerſally made 
known, a reſerve took place at table 
during dinner between the gentle- 
men and the parues, and an expla- 
nation was ſo far gone into as to 
convince the latter that their guilt 
was public. They accordingly 


ſoon retired from table, and remain- 


ed that day and Thurſday in their 
apartment. On Friday morning the 
30th, upon a ſervant's knocking at 
the door, and not being able to ob- 
tain admittance or attention, a ſuſ- 
picion aroſe, and the gunner was 
deſired to go over the ſhip's quar- 
ter, and look into their apartment, 
on which he diſcovered that they had 
deſtroyed themſelves. The gen- 
tleman was found fitting in the 


quarter gallery, with a fuſee and a 


piſtol, with the latter of which he 
had ſhot himſelf through the head; 
the lady was lying in the balcony, 
and a diſcharged piſtol near her, 
with which the had ſhattered her 
head in a ſhocking manner. They 
had been dead for ſome time, and 
it was about ſeven in the morning 
when this part, of the melancholy 
buſineſs was 323 known in the 
ſhip. Their bodies were committed 
to the deep at mid-day. 

Some letters were found written 


by 


* 


— 


— 
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by the lady, addreſſed to ſeveral 
friends and relations; one to the 
Captain, thanking him for his 
kindneſs; one to the perſon whoſe 
fatal curioſity had occaſioned the 
di;cover”, upbraiding him tor cruel 
_ officiouineſs; and one to a gentle- 
man who was in the ſame ſhip, and 
Wo paid his addreſſes to the lady, 
aſſuring him, that ſhe eſteemed him 
highly; but declaring, that it never 
was her intention to impoſe on him 
a woman whole conduct he could 
not approve, and whoſe affections 
were devoted to another, 

Gla/zow. In conſequence 
of very heavy rains, which 
we had for the two preceding 
days, the river Clyde yeſterday 
overflowed its banks, and roſe to 
ſuch a height as to lay all the 
lower part of this city ſeveral 
Jet under water. Ihe furniture 
ard gocds in the houſes which the 
water reached have been very much 
damaged; and as the harveſt is not 
yet quit» got. in in this country, grea 
quantities of cut corn have been 
ſwept away by the flood from the 
lands overilowed by the river. The 
water roſe ſo high as to reach the 
cells of the mad-houſe. The in- 
ſtantaneous effect which the dread 
of the water had upon the lunatics, 
was very remaiKable—the whole of 
them, even the molt furious, were 
.rendered quiet and tractable, and 
allowed themſelves, trembling like 
children, to be conducted to apart- 
ments on the upper. tory, where 
th-y remained calm and peaceable, 
as long as the court-yard remained 
covered by the water, | | 

Gh., A moſt diſtreſſing circum- 
19:3 tance happened at the houſe 
of Dr. Ford, head of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford. One of the Doctor's chil- 


12th. 


dren, a fine boy of about four or firg 


years of age, having been left hy the 25th 
maid at play in the room wit bi alty, | 
brothers, approached ſo near the fire = 
that the flames caught his pin. Coch. dept. | 
and, though the child {creamed * had t: 
mediately for help, and all pollibl among 
aſſiſtance was atforded, he died on and d. 
Tueſday. zumbe 
Windjor. Their majeflics men, © 
and the princeſs royal, prin. 7. their ] 
ceſs Auguſta, and princeſs Elan. arms, 
bath, {ct out from Glouceſter Lodge, fl nta 
V eymouth, on Saturday morning Kc. al 
a little before fix o'clock, and ar; tue u 
rived here at fix in the afternoon, vay, 
in perfect health. amou 
Vieuna, Sept. 7th. The ratifen. the r 
tions of the treaty of peace, and lace © 
of the convention between bis Alien 
imperial majeſty and the Ottoman rolt 
Porte, were exchanged on the dif! 
234 ult. at Siſtova, 57 the Auſc woul 
trian and Turkiſh plenipotentig ian 
aries, in due form. And on the 5th By 
of this month, fir Robert Murray that 
Keith, his Britannic majeſty's pleri- Don 
potentiary at the above congrels Ame 
returned to this city, tat 
On Saturday, at four in Fo bein 
the morning, the watch at ** Et 
tie Bank diſcovered a fire in that tres 
part of tue buildings which 1s lately firit 
appropriate d for ovens to burn tie that 
uleleſs papers; a large beam wiicl ed. 
ran acroſs the chimney took frep erl. 
and communicated to the carpen ame 
ters? workſhops, which in an bout mil; 
were Wholly deſtroyed, The 618 ret? 
was then got under, and no lartadl me! 
damage enſued. Several bank di : 
rectors attended. lt may be neceh 
ſary to add, that this fire in no 4 lac 
affected, or could affect, the repoi pri 
tories of the public accounts, & by 
which are amply ſecured again! tif 3s 
poſſibility of being injured b) — A 
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Accounts were received 
25th. nis morning at the Admi- 
alty, by the Daphne man of war, 
from Jamaica, which place ſhe leſt 
debt. 10, that a dreadtul in ſurrection 
bad taken place at St. Domingo, 
among the Negroes and free people, 
ind that they were in arms to the 
zumber of from 35,000 to 40,000 
nen, and were ſuppoſed to have in 
their poileſhon about 5000 ſtand of 
ums, had deſtroyed about 200 ſugar 
|-ntations, and a number of coffee, 
bc, and had killed and deſtroyed all 
me white people that fell in their 
way, it is ſuppoſed to a great 
mount. The reaſon aſſigned for 
he revolt of theſe people is, the 
lace decree paſſed in the National 
Alembly. It appears that the re- 
rolt was confined to the French 
difrit; but it was imagined it 
would become general through the 
and. 

By other information we learn, 
that the“ white people at St. 
Domingo had diſpatched a ſhip to 
america, praying for aſſiſtance: 
that the news of the inſurrection 
being received at Jamaica, Lord 
Efingham had collected all the 
tr-ps together, to be ready on the 
firit alarm; and it was expected 
that martial law would be proclaim- 
ed. We are happy to ſay, that no 
terious conſequence is apprehended 
among our own iſlands: and the 
military at Jamaica is on the moſt 


- 


relpectable footing, and very nu- 
merous, 

n. This evening, about ſeven 
o'clock, Count de Verteil- 
lac made his eſcape from the Fleet 
pra in a manner ſo unſuſpected 
y tie keepers, that the firſt intelli- 
gence leading to a diſcovery was 
wen by the maſter of the Beil Sa- 
dee inn, through which he was 


271 


found to have paſſed. He is the 
perſon who ſome time ſince was im- 
priſoned in the King's Bench, and 
endeavoured to make his eſcape 
from thence, The debt for which 
he was detained is ſaid to amount to 
g000l. | 

The ſeſſions ended at the a 
Old Bailey, when judgment 3? 
of death was paſſed upon 18 capital 
convicts; one was ſentenced to be 
tranſported for 14 years, 28 for ſe- 
ven years, four to he impriſoned in 
Newgate, and nine in Clerkenwell 
Bridewell; 14- wer? publicly and 
two privatelv whipped ; one judg- 
mer“ reſpited, on condition of his 
enliſting as an Eaſt India foldier; 
one (viz. Spence Broughton) for 
robbing the Mail, ordered to be 
ſent to Cambridge, five to be ſent 
to Surrey, and 34 were diſcharged 
by proclamation, | 

This evening. about feven o' 
clock, it was diſcovered that Ox- 
ley, one of the men impriſoned upon 
a charge of being concerned in ſome 
of the mail robberies, had made his 
eſcape from Clerkenwell priſon. 
Some bricklayers had been employ- 
ed during the day in repairing the 
outhouſes in the yard, and their 
ladder, by a ſtrange neglect, was 
left there after it was dark. This 
man was a priſoner in a place called 
the Lodge, where the confinement 
is leſs ſtrict than in ſome other parts 
of the priton, and had been indulged 
with very light irons, He aſcended 
the ladder without diſcovery or ſuſ- 
picion, and was preſently beyond the 
walls of the priſon, In paſſing 
over ſome leads belonging to an 
a:ljoining houſe, he threw down an 
earthen pan "10004 there for the 
reception of birds, which circum- 
ſtance firſt! diſcovered his eſcape by 
the noiſe of the falling pieces. In- 
| | formation 
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formation was given to the priſon- 
keepers that ſome perſon. had been 

aſſing over thoſe leads, and he was 
immediately purſued, but has not 
yet been taken. 

The molt dread ſul riots have lately 
happened at Avignon, in which ſe- 
veral people loſt their lives. One 
man, the companion of Jourdain, 
ſurnamed Cut-threat, was aſſaſſinated 
in a church, at the foot of the altar. 
Above fifty others have become 
miſerable victims to popular fury. 

Died, at his apartments in Mil- 
ſom-ſtreet, Bath, of a total decay, 
in his 64th year, Bamber Gaſcoyne, 
Eſq. receiver-general of his majeſ- 
ty's cuſtoms, one of the lords com- 
miſſioners of the admiralty, ver- 


durer of Waltham foreſt, Effex, 


formerly M. P. for Liverpool, and 
only ſon of Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne, 
knt. lord-mayor of London in 1753, 
and who died in 1761. 


—_— 
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4 The following melancholy 
accident occurred in the 
houſe of Mrs. Clitherow, firework- 
maker, near Halfmoon-alley, Bi- 
ſhopſgate- ſtreet: 
Mrs. Clitherow, with two jour- 
ney men, her ſon, and eldeſt daugh- 
ter, being at work in her ſhop, to 
complete {come orders againſt Fri- 
day, about half paſt one o'clock in 
the morning ſome tea was propoſed 
as a refreſhment; while this was 
drinking, ſome of the materials 
upon which they.had been at work, 
by unknown, means took fire, 
when Mrs. Clitherow's eldeſt daugh- 
ter ran up ſtairs to alarm her three 
filters, who were in bed. Her 


ſiſters preſſing her as to the ſafety 
of her mother, ſhe came down 


Bartholomew's hoſpital, and the 


whom are fince dead. It is ſup- 


viz. thoſe of Mrs. Clitherow, one 


again, but not till the 
got to ſuch an height, t 
attempt to get out of the 
proving abortive, ihe, with one 9 
the men, got into the yard. 8 
there firſt perceived that he- chte 
were on fire, which the man * 
ſcarcely extinguiſhed, by afftlin 
her to get into the water. tub b. 
fore a beam fell, with the exploſion 
of the roof, and broke his arm. At 
the ſame time, both the roof and 
the gable end of the next houſe 
Mr. Gibbs's, was forced into the 
ſtreet, . by which a perſon, who 
lodged in the garret, was thrown 
out of his bed upon the ground at 
ſeveral yards diſtance; this mar'y 
thighs were broke, and he is other- 
wife, much hurt. It was not till 
ſome time after the principal ex. 
ploſion, that the two unhappy peo- 
ple in Mrs. Clitherow's yard were 
found by the populace almoſt in- 
tombed in the ſmoking ruins: the 
young woman was conveyed to St, 
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two men to St. Thowas's; two of 


poſed that her mother and the other 
journeyman fell a ſacrifice to an 
attempt to extinguiſh the flames in 
the ſhop below, as the principal 
part of the powder, which was de- 
poſited in the garret, was a conlis 
derable time before it took fre, 
Happily only fix lives were loſt 
journeyman, her ſon, and three 
daughters; nor were any other 
perſons. hurt than | thoſe aon 
mentioned. Mrs. Clitherow's houle 
is entirely conſumed, but the tuo 
adjacent are only conſiderably d, 
maged, as were the windows and 
tiling of almoſt all the houſes 28 
far of the ſpot as Þroad-lveet 
buildings. 
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„ remarkable, that the late 
* of Mrs. Clitherow had a 
qmilar accident on the ſame {pot 
about thirty years ſince, when ſeve- 

ves were 1Omn. 

3 A few days ſince Mr. Kirk's 
zd. cotton-mills, at Barnford, in 
ge county of Derby, were de- 
froyed by fre; which was ſo rapid, 
that only the walls of that great 
work were left ſtanding, The da- 
nage is computed at 8, oool. and a 
conſiderable number of men, wo- 
men, and children, are for a time 
teprived of the means of getting 
their bread. 
As ſome men were lately 
$a. employed in drawing a pond 
at Hinton Abbey, they found a hu- 
man ſkeleton, in a fitting polture, 
the cull not above fix inches cover- 
ed with mud. It is ſuppoſed to be 
the remains of Walter Robinſon, 
Eſq. uncle to the late Stocker Ro- 
binlon, Eſq. He was drinking at 
2 public-houſe in the neighbour- 
hood about fifty-two years ſince, 
and was ſuppoſed to have been 
murdered in his way home, as he 
had not been ſeen or heard of ſince, 
The ſum of a thouſand pounds, 
with intereſt, is among the un- 
claimed dividends at the bank in 
his name. A pair of high-heeled 
ſhoes were found whole, a ſmall 
diſance of, The bones were care- 
fully buried in the church- yard. 
ach Birmingham, Between ten 
and eleven o'clock on Satur- 
day night, the family (after they 
were gone to bed) at the Bull's 
Hlead public-houſe, in Erdington, 
being diſturbed by a violent knock- 
ing at the door, Mr, Gorton, the 
malter of the houſe, got up to his 
chamber window, and leaning out 
0! 1, he obſerved three men, one 
„hom, upon his enquiring what 
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they wanted, fired a piſtol at him, 
the contents of which lodged in his 
body, and he expired in great 
agony yeſterday morning. 

Edinburgh. On Tueſday 

morning, about twenty mi- 
nutes after nine, a newly-finiſhed 
glaſs-houſe at Dumbarton, ſuppoſed 
to be the largeſt in Great Bri- 
tain, the cone being 120 fect-in 
height, ſuddenly fell dowr. At this 
time there were twelve men in the 
inſide, employed in removing the 
ſcaffolding, all of whom were bu- 
ried in the ruins. The greateſt 
exertions were made to remove the 
rubbiſh, and ſix of the men were 
got out alive, but two of them are 
ſince dead: fo that eight out of the 
twelve have loſt their lives, and the 
other four are not out of danger, 
The'hour of breakfaſt was untor- 
tunately altered the day before fron 
nine till ten o'clock. , 

This day came on; in the 
court of king's-bench, a 
long depending cauſe on behalf of 
the ſeamen of the late commodore 
Johnſtone's ſquadron, and the troops 
on board that fquadron, under the 
command of general Medows. The 
queſtion had been argued ſix times. 
It originated from a meditated at- 
tack upon the Cape of Good Hope 
in the late war, and the capture of a 
Dutch veſſel in Saldanha Bay, which 
the lords and commiſſioners of ap- 
peal had determined to be good 
and law fal prize to the king,“ and 
which the court of king's-bench 
aſirmed, 

Stockholm. A Mr. d' Aiken, a 
phyſician of Orebo, has invented a 
powder, which, being infuſed in 
water, will extinguiſh the molt dread- 
ful fires. A number of experiments 
have already been made with great 
ſucceſs, and he is to repeat them, in 

preſence 


10th, 
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preſence of his majeſty, at Drot- 
ningholm, where a number of houſes 
have already been built for that 
purpoſe, 

John Portſmouth, for ſtealing a 
bay gelding, of the price of 10l. the 

roperty of Patrick Smeeth, and a 

lack gelding, of the price of 10l. 
the property of Thomas Woed; 
William Triftram and John Berry, 
for ſtealing a gelding of the price of 
51. the property of John Cull; Tho- 
mas Eaſtop, for ſtealing and driving 
away eight ſheep, ot the price of 
81. the property of Joſeph Sellon; 
and Robert Clark, for aſſaulting 
William Dawſon in a field near the 
high-way, and robbing him of a 
metal watch, nine guineas, and a 
black leather pocket book, value 
111. 45. 5d. and a bank note value 
10l. his property, were executed be- 
fore Newgate. 

The court of King's Bench 
delivered their opinion on a 
ſpecial verdict returned to them in 
the ſittings after the laſt term on an 
action againſt the printer of a 
morning paper, for having publiſhed 
therein illegal ſchemes for the lot- 
tery; when their lordſhips unani- 
mouſly determined that he had in- 
curred the penalty. 

7 2 The printer of a morning 
paper was brought up in the 

court of King's Bench, to receive 
judgment for a libel upon the lord 
lieutenant of Ireland and Lady 
Fitzgibbon. Mr. Juſtice Aſhhurlt 
paſſed ſentence on the defendant, 
that he ſhould be impriſoned in 
Newgate for 12 months, and at the 

end of that period enter into a 
recognizance for his good behaviour 
for three years. 

A ſhort time ago, a patent paſſed 
the great ſeal to Mr. Hare, brewer, 


15th. 
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difficulty prevented from defacing 


of Lime-houſe, for his inyeneig 
an apparatus for effectuaſly ws 
ing and applying to uſe the eff 
oil of hops during the bo 
worts for beer, 
loft in the air. By the fame 3. 
ratus, water in a veſſel of = 
may be heated to boiling- ben 
3 3 application of * 
uicker than it coul * 
2Qtual fire. . Y 

Southampton, On Wed. 
neſday morning laſt, about 19a. 
two o'clock, a dreadful fire bros 
out at Bugle-hall, in this tow: 
occaſioned, it is ſuppoſed, by * 
fires which were daily kept in 
the houſe to dry it, it being then 
uninhabited, and undergoing great 
alterations. As the wind was te. 
markably high, the engines exceed. 
ingly out of repair, and there being 
a ſcarcity of water, that large and 
antient building was ſoon reduced to 
aſhes, 

Whitehall. On Friday tie 
Duke and Duckeſs of Vork 21% 
landed at Dover, and arrived the 
day following, between five and fix 
in the afternoon, at York Houle, in 
perfect health. 

It 1s a fact, not generally known 
that as the Duke of York was tra- 
velling through part of France, 6 
his way home, a frantic mob aſſem- 
bled round his royal highnels's 
carriage, and were with extreme 


eſſential 
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the Arms on the pannels ! 
London. At even o'clock „ 
in the evening, the Arch- = 
biſhop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the Biſhop of Lon- 
don, came to the queen's hou!ez 
the Archbiſhop attended by ted 
ges and his train-bearer; and the 
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LH Chancellor in his full wy 
wil 
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«ih the great ſeal of England car- 
ſied before him, and his train 


e. 

* half paſt eight o' clock, the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke and 
Nucheſs of York, and the Duke of 
Clarence, entered the Queen's 
tovſe, and were immediately con- 
ducted to her majeſty's drawing- 
dom. | 

; The Biſhops and the Chancellor 
were in a ſeparate room for rear 
three quarters of an hour, preparing 
the form of the regiſter. _ 

At nine o'clock, the biſhops and 
the lord chancellor having intimated 
that they were ready, they were ad- 
mitted into her majeſty's drawing- 
room; upon which the proceſſion, 
utended by the officers of the 
chapel royal, proceeded to the grand 
ſaloon. Books of the marriage ce- 
remony were delivered to all the 
royal family by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, 

At the requeſt of the archbiſhop, 
2 table was directed to be placed in 
the ſaloon, which was formed as an 
altar, and was narrow enough for 
the archbiſhop to reach acroſs, and 
join the hands of the royal pair, 

At half paſt nine, the ceremony 
was performed by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, aſſiſted by the biſhop 
of London : his majeſty ſtanding at 
one end of the altar, and her ma- 
jelty at the other extremity; the 
duke and ducheſs of York in the 
centre; the archbiſhop oppoſite to 
them, and the lord chancellor ſtand- 
ing behind him; the prince of 
Wales next to the ducheſi of Vork, 
and the duke of Clarence next to 
the duke of Vork. The princeſſes 
vere ſeated on chairs at a diſtance 
irom the altar, in the ſaloon. 

as ſoon as the ceremony was fi- 


nilhed, the ducheſs of York went to 
Vor. XXXIII. 
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his majeſty, and attempted to kneel, 

which his majeſty with ſome diffi- 

culty prevented; and, railing her 

+, his arms, affectionately embraced 
Wo 

The certificate of the marriage 
was then ſigned by their majeſties, 
the prince of Wales, the duke of 
Clarente, and laſtly by the lord 
chancellor. After which, the bi- 
ſhops and the lord chancellor, re- 
tired, and immediately left the 
queen's houſe. 

The royal family returned to the 
4 N n and at a 

ew minutes before eleven o'clock, 

the duke and ducheſs of York went 

to Vork-houſe; where they were 

accompanied by the prince of Wales 
and the duke of Clarence, an ele- 
gant ſupper having been provided 
y direction of the duke of York. 

The prince of Wales gave the 
ducheſs away. 

The ducheſs was dreſſed in white 
ſatin, with taſlels, and rouge of gold. 
and a number of diamonds; in her 
head-dreſs ſhe wore feathers,» atid 
three brilliant pins preſented to her 
by the king at the royal viſit on 
Tueſday. . The duke was in his 
regimentals—the prince was in a 
chocolate-coloured dreſſed ſuit, and 
the duke of Clarence in his full uni- 
form. 

Yeſterday, was a ſplendid th 
drawing-room at St. James's, : 
on account of the preſenting of the 
ducheſs of York at court. The 
duke and ducheſs went in the ſame 
coach, accompanied by lady Anne 
Fitzroy. Her royal highneſs was 
handed from the carriage by H. 
Bunbury, eſq, by whom ſhe was 
conducted to the private chamber, 
where ſhe was met by lady Sydney, 
lady Mary Howe, and lady Caroline 
Waldegrave, who led her into the 

E drawing 
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drawing room, and preſented her to 
their majeſties and the princeſſes. 
The ceremony over, the nobility 
paid their reſpects to the illuſtrious 
ſtranger, and at half paſt three o 
clock her highneſs returned to 
York-houſe. The duke did not 
leave the drawing-room till near 


five. R 

| Copenhagen, In the mont 
Seen of June laſt, it was made 
known, that a dangerous ſhoal, had 
been diſcovered in the Cattegat, 
between the iſland of Anholt and 
the town of Warberg in Swe- 
den. The court of admiralty has 
now given orders to the keeper 
of the royal records of ſea charts, 
that the ſaid ſhoal (upon which is 
found only ninetcen feet water, with 
a large ſtony or rocky bottom) ſhall 
be immediately engraved upon the 
plate of the ſurvey of the Cattegat 
for 1790, and there laid down ex- 
actly agreeable to the report of his 
Daniſh majeſty's officers, appoint- 
ed this ſummer to ſurvey theſe 
grounds. 

It is further found, by the exact 
ſurveys lately made, that the iſland 
of Anholt and Anholt Reef are ſi- 
tuated near one and one third of an 
Engliſh league more to the eaſtward, 
in the ſame latitude, than they are 
laid down in the aforeſaid charts 
of 1790. 
rected in the new charts. 

It is alſo ſaid, that the ſhoal in 
queſtion lies E. N. E. from Anholt 
light-houſe, and at about twenty 
Engliſh miles diſtance from it. 

Northampton. The me- 
morable Bow- bridge, which 
has long been viſited by every 
curious ſtranger who has paſled 
through Leiceſter, on account of 


27th. 


its being the accidental monu- 


ment over the grave of king Rich- 
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This error will be cor- 


ard the Third's bones, fel 
turday laſt, about 24 * 
Its foundation has been ſome tine 
viſibly decaying; and the late rains 
having ſwelled the waters which 
aſſed under it, probably took aw; 
its principal ſupport on that end 
toward St. Auſtin's well, which oc· 
ws its deſtruction. 

1ED—on the zd, a 
Mrs. Aſkham, of Vork * 
16th, in the pariſh of Henbury, in 
the county of Glouceſter, aged 102, 
Abraham Fiſhpool, who enjoyed ſo 
uninterrupted a ſtate of health, that 
till within the laſt fix months, be 
conſtantly attended the gate between 

Kingſweſton and Henbury, 


DECEMBER. 


The pope has ſent to all q 
the courts, and to all the 
princes of Europe, without excep- 
tion, a long memoire, in which he 
fully details the unjuſt proceedings, 
and the contradictory, atrocious, and 
barbarous meaſures, of the French 
ſei-diſant conſtituent aſſembly, rela- 
tive to the uſurpation of Avignon 
and of the Comtat. 

He complains that this aſſembly, 
after having loudly I chat 
they renounced the ſpirit of con- 
queſt, and after 7 4. acknow- 
ledged the right of the Holy Sce to 
Avignon and the Comtat Venaiſi", 
confirmed by an undiſturbed potic!- 
fioa for more than five centur!cs, 


| have been guilty of the moſt bor. 


rible crimes, and have ſhed torrent 
of blood, with a view to uſurp this 
country. : 2 
William Jolliffe, Eſq. was brorg" 
up to receive the judgment of ie 
court of King's Bench, (an ing 
deen convicted at the laſt afizes for 

Kingſto!, 
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- fion, of diſtributing papers, 
BY a view of pre) adicing the minds 
of the jury, on the trial of an infor- 
mation againſt him).—The court 
{-ntenced him to fix months impri- 
ſonment in the _ Bench priton, 
and a fine of one undred Irs 
and to be impriſoned until he paid 
the fine. Mr. Jollife addreſſed 
limſelf to the court, ſaying, that he 
appriſed their Lordſhips that he 
was 2 member of parhament, and 
that he ſhould inform the houſe of 
kis being impriſoned. -To this 
Lord Kenyon made this anſwer, 
« The defendant muſt be committed 
in execution of his ſentence,”? 

On the 7th was held a general 
court of the proprietors of the Si- 
erra Leone Company, when it was 
reſolved, that a capital of not leſs 
than 50,000 l. ſhould be added to 
their former capital of 100,000 l. 
before reſolved upon, in conſidera- 
tion of the increaſing magnitude of 
their affairs, and of the wiſh ex- 
preſſed by many proprietors to re- 
commend more new ſubſcribers than 
a capital of 100,000 l. would allow 
of: it was alſo reſolved, that the 
whole of the ſubſcriptions ſhould be 
paid at once, within one month after 
they ſhould be called for by the di- 
rettors; and that each proprietor 
ſhoutd give in his ſhare of recom- 
mendations of new ſubſcribers on or 
before the 13th inſt. who are to be 
dallotted for on the 2oth inſt. Such 
dehciency as may remain from an 
proprietor failing to fill up his ſhare 
by the 13th inſt. is to be ſupplied by 
the proprietors in general, on or 
before the 1ſt of February. 
oh. In the court of. chancery, 

application was made for 

further directions as to the re-deli- 

\ery of Madame du Barre's jewels, 
9 


and the payment of the expences 
incurred on their recovery. The 
lord chancellor made ſome pointed 
animadverſions on the ſcramble for 
the reward and expences: and it 
was finally ſettled, that 300ol. ſhould 
be depoſited by Madame du Barre 
to anſwer all demands, which are 
to be liquidated by arbitration, and 
the jewels immediately delivered 
up. 

"Jie Frith, who has been ch 
for a conſiderable time con- Irn. 
fined in Newgate for high treaſon, 
in throwing a ſtone at his majeſty, 
was, upon the motion of Mr. Gar- 
row, his counſel, put to the bar. 
The affidavits of a phyfician and 
ſurgeon were produced, purporting, 
that they hadattended and examined 
the ſtate of mind of the priſoner 
ſince his confinement in Newgate, 
and that they had found that he was 
an inſane perſon. The attorney 
general ſaid, he had ſeen and ad- 
mitted the truth of the affidavits. 


He was authoriſed to inform the - 


court, chat he was in poſſeſſion of the 
king's ſign manual, by which his 
majeſty conſented to the priſoner's 
being diſcharged from the gaol of 
Newgate, upon condition that ſe- 
curity was given that he ſhould be 
confined in ſome proper place as 
a lunatic, or in ſome other manner 
taken care of, ſo as to anſwer his 
majeſty's moſt gracious intentions. 
Bail were then produced, aud the 
priſoner was ordered to be li- 
berated. . 

In the afternoon as ſeveral 12th 

| * 12 

young men were ſkaiting on 
the ice on the Canal in St. James's 
Park, two of them fell in; two 
others, endeavouring to reſcue them, 
ſhared the ſame fate, by the ice 
giving way; they were in the water 

33 more 
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more than half an hour, when one, 
by the aſſiſtance of a ladder, was 
got out, but three were unfortunate- 
Iy drowned. A boat was brought 
from Weſtminſter Bridge, but too 
late; the bodies were —4 up, and 
carried to three publie-houſes, where 
the uſual means preſcribed by the 
Humane Soctety were uſed, but 
without the deſired effect. 
th In the morning a moſt 
13% dreadful fire broke out at 
the ſugar-houſe of Mr. Engell, 
Wellcloſe Square, which entirely 
conſumed the fame, together with 
three houſes contiguous to it, There 
were about 500 tons of ſugar, rough 
and refined. The conflagration was 
truly dreadful, and 07.20 with the 
utmoſt fury for above four hours, — 
The loſs is eſtimated at upwards of 


30,,,001. i 5 

1 Was tried at Guildhall, 

14h. the cauſe of —— Martin, 
Eſq. againſt Petrie, Efq. 

This was an action againſt the de- 
fendant for criminal converſation 
with the plaintiff's wife.— The da- 
mages were laid in the declaration 
at 20,0001, 

Mr. Bearcroft, on the part of the 
plaintiff, ſtated, that he was the 
eldeit ſon of a gentleman of large 
fortune in the county of Galway, in 
Ireland. In the year 1777 he mar- 
ried a lady of beauty and accom- 
pliſhments, a Miſs Veſey. With 
her he lived happily for the ſpace 
of fourteen years, having had, dur- 
ing that time, nine children by her. 
At the end of that period he was 
under the neceſſity of leaving his 
wife at Paris, where he had refided 
for ſome time, and of returning to 
England. During his abſence the 
defendant was mtroduced to- the 
acquaintance of his lady, whom he 
after a ſhort period feduced.— The 


jury gave a verdict of 10, ooo l. da- 
mages. 


This evening, as an elder. 
ly woman, houſekeeper to 18th, 
Mr. F rancis, of St. James's-ſquare 
was ſitting by the kitchen fire the 
flames caught her cloaths, and * 
ed her in ſo terrible a manner, that 
ſhe expired in a few hours after. 
wards, 

'Fhe right hon. the lord 
mayor, the aldermen, ſhe. 19%. 
riffs, and common council of the 
city of London, waited upon their 
royal highneſſes the duke and duchel; 


of York, and preſented their com. 


E congratulations on thei: 
ate marriage. 

The following is the duke of 
York's anſwer: “I return you my 
moſt hearty thanks for this addreſ, 
ſo full of ſentiments of attachment 
to the houſe of Brunſwick, and of 
affection to me. 

« Your expreſſions of joy on the 
occaſion of my marriage give methe 
highelt ſatisfaQtion; and the city of 
London may rely upon my unabat- 
ing zeal for their welfare and pro- 
fperity, and on my conſtant endea- 
vour to preſerve their affection and 
regard.” 

The following is the Duchefs'san- 
ſwer, viz. © I thank you for your 
congratulations, ſo expreſſwe of love 
and duty to the king. our ſovereign, 
and of affection to the duke of York 
and myſelf. . They make imprel- 
ſions on my mind, and it ſhall be my 
conſtant and unremitting ſtudy to 
continue todeſerve the eſteem of the 
city of London.” 

At half paſt 8 o'clock, a fire 
broke out in Miſs Le Clerc's 
apartments, on. the ſecond floor in 
Richmond-houſe, Privy - Gardens, 
which was occaſioned by a ſpark ha- 


ing ſhot from the fire to the bed furni - 


ture, 


2rt, 
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tare, where the J lady lay 
aſleep. The duke was then writing 
letter in the library, where the 
breakfaſt-cloth was laid. In a few 
minutes afterwards, his grace, the 
ducheſs, and Miſs Le Clerc (the du- 
cheſs carying a favourite dog under 
her arm) let the houſe, and the la- 
dies were eſcorted to the duke of 
Buccleugh's by a erg who 
appeared to be a friend of the fa- 
mily, and who met this party upon 
the ſteps. 

The duke returned to the yard of 
bis houſe, and there being then no 
engines, and very little readineſs ei- 
ther in the aſteniſhed- ſervants, or 
the populace, to afford aſſiſtance, he 
ſeemed likeiy to be 1n a very ſhort 
tine a witneſs to the deſtruction of 
his entire property there. A gen- 
il:man at this time ran up the great 
{zir-caſe, and preſently afterwards 
ſome of the populace, encouraged 
by his example and entreaty, follow- 
cd. Eight or nine perſons ſeemed 
tuen to be employed by his direction 
in lowering furniture from the win- 
cows, and bearing it down ſtairs. 
Three looking-glaſſes, ſazd to be 
worth twelve hundred pounds, were 
thus reſcued; two large cabinets, 
containing his grace's papers, were 
lowered from the rails of the balco- 
Iny by this unknown gentleman. 

Upon the whole it appears, that 
the endeavours then uſed for the 
preſervation of the valuable furni- 
ture and effects were ſo far ſucceſs- 
ful, that all the papers in the office 
froating towards the garden, and 
appropriated by the duke to ord- 
nance buſineſs, are ſaved; all the 
furniture of the firſt floor, even to 
the hangings of the duke's bed; all 
his private papers, with the letter 
which he had left unfiniſhed, and the 
valuable paintings, are ſaved. One 
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looking-glaſs of great value was 
broken and left behind, the others 
were carried down the great ftair 
caſe. X 

The books in the library we 
faved by being thrown from the 
windows upon mattreſſes, which the 
ſtranger, who ſeemed to conduct the 
whole, had ordered to be placed un- 
der them. The model of the new 
houſe intended to be built by the 
Duke at Good weod, and all the va- 
luable buſts from the library, were 
alſo ſaved. 

About one o'clock the whole 
roof fell in; three floating engines 
on the river played the water on the 
eaſt ſide, and a number of engines 
in the yard played very rapidly; ſo 
that ſoon after four o'clock they 
got it nearly under. His Royal 

ighneſs the Duke of York, with 
about 300 of the Coldſtream regi- 
ment, aſhſted the watermen, and 
"px off the mob. 

During the rage of the fire, a 
favourite ſpanicl dog of the Duke's 
was obſerved at the window of an 
apartment, jumping and making 
endeavours to force his way through 
the 1. His Grace offering a re- 
ward to any perſon that would ſave 
him, a waterman, by means of lad- 
ders faſtened together, mounted to 
the window, threw up the ſaſh, and 
brought the dog down ſafe, The 
Duke gave him ten guineas, and 
the Duke of York one, for this act 
of humanity and courage. 

The pictures, and moſt of the nu- 
merous writings and curious books, 
which his Grace poſſeſſed, we are 
extremely happy to hear, are ſaved. 
Ar ſuch a fire, the loſs of property 
is not the higheſt conſideration ; 
ſcience often ſuffers irreparably. 


No lives were laſt, nor have we 


heard of any material accident ſuſ- 
E z tained 


*% 
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tained by the perſons who af- 
ſiſted, 

Several reſpectable buckle-manu- 
facturers from Birmingham, Wal- 
fall, and Wolverhampton, waited 
upon his Royal Highneſs the Prince 
of Wales with a petition, ſetting 
forth the diſtreſſed ſituation of thou- 
ſands in the different branches of 
the buckle manufacture, from the 
faſhion now, and for ſome time 
back, ſo prevalent, of wearing ſhoe- 
ſtrings inſtead of buckles. His 


Royal Highneſs, after conſidering 


the petition very attentively, gra- 
ciouſly promiſed his utmoſt aſſiſtance 
by his example and influence. 
auth... The Roman Catholic inha- 
Ten. bitants of Kerry county in 
Ireland have preſented an . addreſs 
to the Lord Lieutenant, profeſſing 
their loyalty and attachment to the 
government, with a ſolemn declara- 
tion, that they hold in abhorrence 
all writings and actions tending to 
excite ſedition or favour faction. 
The addreſs is ſigned by Lord 
Kenmare and Gerard Teahan — 
the former as repreſentative of the 
inhabitants, the latter as primate of 
the clergy. 
5 Fazeley and Birming- 
ham canal, which has proved 
ſo advantageous to that ſeat of in- 
duſtry and arts, on which was ex- 
pended upwards of 100, oool. a few 
ears ago, is now ſo far improved 
in value, that a ſhare which coſt 
140l. was lately ſold by auction for 
1080l. 
Dise on the 2d, Henry Flood, 
Eſq. member of the privy council 
of Ireland.— He has by his laſt will 
bequeathed a -property of about 
$ool. a year to his kinſman War- 
den Flood, Eſq.— to Ambroſe 
Smith, Eſq. his confidential lawyer 
and lend, a landed property of 


about 2501. a year for ever, and an 
annuity of 300l. a year for life; to 
a young lady who has lived for 
ſome years in the houſe with lady 
Frances Flood, 1000 l.; to George 
Huſon, an old and faithful ſervant 
whom he had ſettled on his eſtate 
10001. and the rent of his farm; to 
his own man 2001.; and to all his 
other ſervants of every deſcription 
a full year's wages; to Lady Fran. 
ces Flood, all the remainder of his 


perſonal property, and all the re- 


mainder of his eſtates, amountin 

to more than 40001. a year, for the 
term of her natural life ; and at her 
death, the whole of the landed pro. 
perty to the univerſity of Dublin, 
for the purpoſe of founding a pro- 
feſſorſnip, and encouraging the 
ſtudy of the Iriſh or Erſe Boy 
for purchaſing -manuſcripts and 
printed books 1n that language, and 
in the. ſeveral dialects connected 
with it, whereſoever they can be 
found; and alſo manuſcripts and 
printed books in the claſſical and 
modern languages; and for grant- 
ing ſix liberal annual premiums for 


the beſt compoſitions in proſe and 


verſe in the Iriſh, Greek, or Latin, 
and Engliſh languages. And ſhould, 
through any defect in his will, or 
from the operation of any ſtatute of 
force in this kingdom, his bequeſt 
to the univerſity not prove valid, 
he then leaves the eſtates meant for 
that learned ſeminary to Ambroſe 
Smith, Eſq. whom, together with 
Lady Frances Flood, he appoints 
joint executors of his will. 

| Lately, at Plymſtock, near Ply- 
mouth, aged 77, Captain Thomas 
Rayment, of the royal navy. As a 
lieutenant, in the war of 1755, he 
ſerved with diſtinguiſhed reputa- 
tion; was preſent at the reduction 


of Louiſbourg, the taking of 1 29 
| » 
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and the fiege of Belleiſle ; at 
bo * he was ſeverely 
wounded, inſomuch that he was 
obliged to return to England for 
his health. He commanded a cut- 
ter on the Weymouth ſtation. On 
the late peace he often took the pre- 
ſent Earl of Chatham a cruize in 


the Channel for the benefit of his 


health; and though repeatedly 
aſced what he wiſhed in the line of 
his profeſſion, by the Duke of Graf- 
ton, when firſt lord of the admiral- 


ty, he declined any preferment but 


the command of a cutter, ſaying, 
in his blunt way, If the admiralty 
thought his ſervices and wounds did 
not demand promotion, he would 
not aſk it.” When his Majeſty vi- 
fited Plymouth, in Augult, 1789, 
Lieutenant Rayment was preſented 
to him, with other officers, and par- 
ticular mention made of him by the 
Earl of Chatham. His Majeſty, 
with his uſual benignity, ordered 
the board of admiralty to put his 
name as a maſter and commander 
on the liſt, This honeſt, rough 
ailor declared he felt more pleaſure 
at being thus promoted than at any 
circumſtance of his liſe. Subſe- 
quent to his promotion, the wounds 
in his leg gave him great pain; 
and ſeveral ſmall bones working 
out, he determined to ſuffer am- 
putation of the limb affected. He 
underwent the operation with great 
fortitude, not even uttering a ſigh 
or a groan; and declaring to the 
lurgeon, that if he would find knife 
le would find leg, and bid him take 
care to © belay well, and mind his 
backſtays.? 

At Bath, Sir Henry-George Ra- 
venſworth Liddell, bart. of Durham. 
He ſucceeded the late Lord Ravenſ- 
worth in his eſtates, when the title 
became extinct, and only the ba- 


ronetage revived in his perſon; and 
afterwards married Miſs Steele, 
ſiſter to the Right Hon. Thomas 
Steele, M. P. who furvives him. 
He poſſeſſed an immenſe eſtate in 
the North, where he was diſtin- 
uiſhed for a warm and generous 
ſpirit, which ſometimes, however, 
carried him into romantic tranſac- 
tions, His excurſion to Lapland, 
upon a wager, and his return with 
two Lapland girls and rein-deer, 
are well remembered. See the 
« Tour through Sweden, Swediſh 
Lapland, Finland, and Denmark, 
By Matthew Conſett, Eſq. Stock- 
ton, 1789,” 4to. from May 24 to 
Auguſt 12, 1786. The Lapland 
girls were returned ſafe to their 
native country, after an abſence of 
ſeveral months, with 5ol. and a 
cargo of trinkets; and the rein-deer 


have bred in England. 
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BIRTHS for the Year 1791. 


Jan. 1. Lady of Thomas Boothby 
Parkyns, Eſq. M. P. a 
daughter, | 

Feb. 1. Counteſs of Aylesford, a 
daughter. 

6. Lady of fir Richard Carr 
Glynn, a ſon. 

11. 1 af Samuel Thornton, 
Eſq. M. P. a daughter. 

14. Lady Apſley, a ſon. 

15. Lady Mary Palk, wife of 
Lawrence Palk, Eſq. M. 
P. a ſon, 

Lady Elizabeth Loftus, a 
ſon. 
Lady Deerhurſt. a ſon. 

16, Her Catholic majeſty, a 
princeſs, baptiſed by the 
name of Maria 'Thereſa 
Philippa, &c. &c. to the 
number of ſixty names. 

BY Mar. 
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Mar. 24. Lady of William Adam, 
$ Eſq. M. P. a ſon. | 
April 5. Lady Leſlie, a daughter. 
17. Marchioneſs of Saliſbury, 
' a ſon and heir. 
Lady Catharine Rodney, 
a daughter. | 
23. Lady of Sir James Tylney 
Long, bart. a daughter. 
At the Hague, Lady 
Auckland, a fon. 


24. Counteſs of Tankerville, 


a daughter. 
May 4. Countels of Cavan, a ſon. 
15. Maxchioneſs de Choiſeul, 

24 a ſon. Ke 

19. Lady of Reginald Pole 

Carew, Eſq. M. P. a 
daughter. 5 

21. Lady of Dr. Cleaver, 

biſhop of Cheſter, a 
daughter. 

30. Lady of George Finch 

Hatton, Efq. a ſon and 
heir. 

31. Lady of Gerard Noel 
Edwards, Eſq. M. P. a 
daughter. 23 

June 3. Ducheſs of Montroſe, a 
| daughter. 

8. Lady of Richard Joſeph 
Sulivan, Eſq. M. P. a 
ſon. | 

14. Lady Cathcart, a daugh- 
ter, 

26. Lady M. Stuart, a daugh- 
ter, 

Lately, Counteſs of Lin- 

coln, a daughter. 
July 4. Viſcounteſs Bayham, a 
daughter. | 

25. Lady of Sir William Fou- 
lis, a daughter. 

28. Viſcounteſs Valletort, a 

| daughter. 
Aug. 3. Lady Charlotte Lenox, a 
| ſon and heir. 

4. Lady of James Lowther, 
Eſq. M. P. a daughter, 


Sept. 13. Ducheſs of Northumbe:. 


Oct. 9. Counteſs of Lauderdale, 


Nov. 4. Lady Suſannah Thorpe, 


Dec. 1. Lady of Sir Cecil Bi 


5. Lady of Sir Thomas 

dog, bart, a dang 
Lady of the Hon. J 
Petre, a daughter. 
10. Lady of Sir Grew 
Page Turner, bart. if 
12. Lady Elizabeth Hong, 
lady of Bernard Howard 
Eſq. preſumptive heirt, 
the Duke of Norfolk, 

ſon and heir, | 
13. Lady of Lord Brownloy 
a fon, 
21. Ducheſs of Leinſter, 2 6 


and heir. 


land, a daughter, 

15. Lady of Scrope Bernard, 

_ Eſq. M. P. a ſon. 

22. Lady of the Hon, colone! 

Fox, a ſon. 

Counteſs of Granard, x 
ſon. | 

29. Lady Kinnaird, a daugh. 


ter, 


a daughter, 
12. Lady Saltoun, a ſon, 
16. Hon. Mrs. Drummond, of 
Perth, a ſon. 
27. Counteſs Spencer, a ſon, 


a daughter. 
6. Lady of Sir John Sin- 
clair, bart. a daughter, 
13. Viſcounteſs Stoptord, 2 
ſeon and heir. 
20. Counteſs of Harrington, 
a daughter. 
21. Lady of Sir William 
Wake, bart, a ſon and 
heir. 
24. Viſcounteſs Falmouth, 4 
| daughter. 
27. Lady Balgonie, a fon. 
28. Lady of Sir John Frede- 
; rick, bart. a ſor. 


ſhopp, bart. a daughter, 


Lately, 
14 
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Lately, Counteſs Poulett, 


| a ſon, 
1 13. Lady of the Hon. colonel 
| Rodney, a ſon. _ 
"ry 14. Lady of Viſcount Gage, 
fo, a ſon and heir. 
ard, 20. Lady Compten, a daugh- 
ard ter, 
irt 228. Lady of the Hon. Faw. 
k, 2 Foley, a ſon and heir. 
iow, = 
MARRIAGES for the Year 1791. 
I Jan, 5. Right Hon. John Charles 
ber. Villiers, to Miſs Mary 
Forbes, daughter of the 
ard Hon. admiral Forbes. 
. 6. Earl Fauconberg to Miſs 
onel Cheſhyre, daughter of 


the late J. Cheſhyre, Eſq. 
of Bennington, Herts, 

18. Lord Ducie to Mrs. 

Child. 

Sir John Roger Palmer, 
bart, to Miſs Alttiam, 

24. Sir Henry Tempeſt, bart. 
to Miſs S. Pritchard 
Lambert. 

29. Viſcount Stopford, to 
Lady - Mary Montagu 
Scott, daughter of the 
Duke of Buccleugh. 

Feb. 16, Henry Auguſtus Leiceſ- 
ter, Eſq. — to Sir 
John Fleming Leiceſter, 
bart, to Miſs Letitia So- 
phia Smyth, daughter of 
Nicholas Owen Smyth 
Owen, Eſq, of Condo- 
ver, Salop. 

Rawſon Hart Boddam, 
Efq. late governor of 
Lombay, to Miſs Tudor, 
of St, James's-ſtreet. 

22. Benjamin Bond Hopkins, 
Eſq. M. P. to Miſs 
Knight, ſiſter of Robert 


Knight, Eſq. of Burrells, 
in Warwickſhire, 

24. Marcus Beresford, Eſq. 
ſon of the Right Hon. 
John Beresford, to Lady 
Frances Arabella Lee- 
ſon. 

Rev. Miles Beevor, ſon 
of Sir Thomas Beevor, 
bart. to Miſs Beevor, 
daughter of James Bee- 
vor, Eſq. of Norwich. 

March 25. Francis John Browne, 
Eſq. M. P. for Dorſet, 
to Miſs Baring, daugh- 

- ter of John Baring, Eſq. 

29. John Sutton, Eſq. cap- 
tain in the navy, to Miſs 
Hotham, daughter of 
Baron Hotham. 

30. William Richardſon, Eſq. 
accomptant- general to 
the Eaſt India company, 
to Elizabeth counteſs 
dowager of Winterton. 

April 4. Lord Strahaven, to Miſs 

Cope, ſiſter to the Du- 
cheſs of Dorſet. 

16. Lord chief baron Eyre, 
to Miſs Southwell. 

25. Thomas Tyrwhitt Jones, 
Eſq. M.P. to Miſs Har- 
riet Williams, daughter 
of Edward Williams, 


Eſq. of Eaton, Shrop- 


ſhire, 

George James Earl of 
Cholmondeley, to Lady 
Georgiana Charlotte 

Hertie, daughter of Pe- 
regrine, third Duke pf 

_ Ancaſter. 

26, Viſcount Fielding, ſon to 
the Earl of Denbigh, to 
Miſs Powys, daughter 
of Thomas Powys, Eſq. 

M. P. for Northamp- 
tonſhire, : 

28. James 
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28. James earl of Cardigan, to 
lady Elizabeth Walde- 


grave, daughter of John 


third carl Waldegrave. 
29. Lionel earl of Dyſart, to 
Miſs Lewis, filter of Hen- 
ry Greſwold Lewis, eſ- 
wire. 

May 6. Sir Sidney Stafford North- 
cote, baronet, to Miſs 
Baring, daughter of 
Charles Baring, eſquire. 

16. Henry Charles, marquis 
of Worceſter, to lady 
Charlotte Leveſon Gow- 
er, daughter of the mar- 

auis of Stafford. 

24. Reverend Edward Hay 
Drummond, brother to 
the earl of Kinnoul, to 
Miſs Auriol, of Portu- 
gal- ſtreet, Groſvenor- 
{quare, 

June 2. F rancis Buller Yarde, eſ- 
quire, member of pariia- 
ment, to Miſs Halliday. 

Sir Thomas Cave, baro- 
net, to lady Lucy Sher- 
rard. 


4. Chambrey Brabazon Pon- 


ſonby, eſquire, to lady 


Harriot Taylor. 

12. Robert Knight, eſquire, of 
Barrils, Warwickſhire, 
to the honourable Miſs 
F. Dormer. 

16. William Farrington, eſ- 
quire, of Shaw-hall, Lan- 
caſhire, to Miſs Wilbra- 
ham Bootle, daughter of 
Richard Wilbraham Boo- 
tle, eſquire. 

17. Sir James Foulis, baronet, 
to Miſs Dallas. 


21. Thomas Smith, eſquire, of 


the Inner- Temple, to the 
honourable Miſs Mary 


Aug. 1. Charles Milne, eſquire, of 


— 


Hely Hutchinſon, d: 
more. N Donouh, 


27. William Robert Phil 
more, eſquire, tothe hy, 


nourable Mis 83 
Henley Ongley, lag 


ter of the late lord One. s 
ley. a 


* 
July 4. Philip lord Sher; 
Mif, nan, 


Eleanor Monckiq, 
daughter of the honour. 
able John Monckton. 

11. Sir Nelſon Rycroft, harg. 
net, to Miſs Read, daucl. 

- ter of the late Henry 
Read, eſquire, of Cm. 
wood, Wilts, 

13. John Chardin Muſgrare, 
eſquire, eldeſt fon of fr 
Philip Muſgrave, bam. 
net, to Miſs Filer, 
daughter of the reverend 
Edward Filmer, rector of 
Crandale, Kent. 

20. Lord William Beauclerk, 
to Miſs Carter Thel. 
wall, 

12. Lord Le Deſpencer to 
Miſs Eliza Eliot, daugh- 
ter of Samuel Eliot, el. 
quire, of Antigua. 

21. Sir George Wombne!l, 
baronet, to lady Anne 
Bellaſyſe, daughter of ihe 
earl of Faucenberg. 

31. Honourable Richard Cher 
wynd, eldeſt ſon of wi: 
count Chetwynd, to Mis 
Charlotte Cartwright, 
daughter of the late Tho- 
mas Cartwright, equi, 
of Aynho, Northanp- 
tonſhire. 


Preſton-hall, Kent, © 


Miſs Harriot Dab, 
daughter 
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daughter of fir John 
Dixon Dyke, baronet. 


4. Lord Henry Fitzgerald, 


to Miſs Boyle, daughter 
of the late honourable 
captain Robert Boyle 
Wallingham. 


g. John Trevelyan, eſquire, 


15. 


19. 


24 


da 


WT 


29 


Sept. 6. Sir William Hamilton, 


15. 


eldeſt ſon of ſir John 
Miſs 
daughter of lieutenant- 
general ſir Thomas Spen- 
cer Wilſon, baronet. 

William Plumer, efquire, 
member of parliament, 
to Miſs Jane Hamilton, 
daughter to the late ho- 
nourable and reverend 
Dr. George Hamilton. 

Colonel Greville, to Miſs 
Graham, ſiſter to fir Bel- 
lingham Graham, baro- 
net. 

Earl of Darnley, to Miss 
Elizabeth Brownlow, 
daughter of the right ho- 
nourable William Brown- 
low. 

. Hugh Barlow, eſquire, 
member of parliament for 
Pembroke, to Mits Creſ- 
pigny, daughter of Phi- 
lip Champion Creſpig- 
ny, eſquire. 

Captain Paget Bayly, bro- 
ther to the earl of Ux- 
bridge, to Miſs Cole- 
peper, 

. Rev, fir Richard Kaye, 
baronet, dean of Lincoln, 
to Mrs. Mainwaring. 


K. B. to Miſs Harte. 
Marquis of Blandford, to 
lady Suſan Stewart, 
daughter of the earl of 
Galloway, 


”W 

29. The duke of York, to the 
princeſs- royal of Pruſſia, 

Oct. 1. The hereditary prince of 
Orange, to princeſs Fre- 
derica Sophia Wilhel- 
mina of Pruſſia, 

Lately, lord Grantley, to 
Miſs Midgley, daughter 
of the late Jonathan 
Midgley, eſquire, of Be- 
verley. 

12, Timothy Shelly, eſquire, 
member of parliament, 
to Miſs Pilfold, of Welt 
Grinſtead. 

13. Reverend William Sneyd, 
to Mrs. Emma Cecil, 
daughter of the late Tho- 
mas Vernon, eſquire, of 
Hambury, Worceſter - 
ſhire, and late wife of 
Henry Cecil, eſquire. 


Nov. 30. Margrave of Anſpach and 


Bareith, to Elizabeth la- 
dy Craven. 

4. George William Rickets, 
eſquire, of Biſhop's- Sut- 
ton, Hants, to Miſs Le- 
titia Mildmay, of Twy-. 
ford. 

12. Earl of Mount- Caſhel}, 
to the honourable Miſs 
King, daughter of lord 
Kingſborough, _ 

Dec. 6. Sir George Armytage, 
baronet, to miſs Maiy 
Bowles, daughter of Old- 
field Bowles, eſquire, of 
North - Aſton, Oxford- 
ſhire. | 

9. Captain J. Smith, of the 
royal-navy, to viſcount- 

eſs dowager Dudley and 
| Ward. 

12. Colonel Charles Gould, 
to the honourable Miſs 
Dormer. | 


p RO. 
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PROMOTIONS for the Year 
1791. 

January. John Hughes, Horatio 

Spry, William Sorter, Harry Innes, 

ames Francis Perkins, and Mau- 
rice Wemyſs, heutenant - colonels 
of marines, to be colonels in the 
Army. | 

John Watſon, eſquire, to be his 
majeſty's conſul at Venice, vice Ro- 
bert Richie, eſquire, deceaſed. 

Sir Robert Chambers, knight, to 
be chief juſtice of the ſupreme 

court of judicature at Fort William, 
in Bengal, vice fir Elijah Impey, 
knight, reſigned. 

William Dunkin, eſquire, to be one 
of the judges of the ſupreme court 
of judicature at Fort William, in 
Bengal, vice ſir Robert Chambers, 
knight. 

The dignity of baron of the 
kingdom of Ireland to the right ho- 
nourable Alleyn Fitz-Herbert, by 
the name, ſtile, and title of Baron St. 
Helen's. 

Arthur viſcount Gosford to be 
governor of the county of Armagh. 

February. James Earl of Cardi- 
gan to be governor of Windſor 
Caſtle. 

The dignity of a Baronet of the 
kingdom of Great Britain to Charles 

Warre Malet, eſquire, reſident at 
Poonah, in the Eaſt Indies; 

As alſo to John Kennaway, eſquire, 
captain of infantry in the ſervice of 
the Eaſt India Company, and reſi- 
dent at Hydrabad. 

The dignity of a baronet of Ire- 
land to Thomas Lighton, eſquire, of 
Merville, in the county of Dub- 
lin. | 

March. Mr. Steele and tne ho- 
nourable Mr. Ryder to the ollice of 


7 


joint paymaſter, vice duke of Mon- 


troſe and lord Mulgrave, reſigned; 
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and Mr. Charles Long to be 
ry of the treaſury, vis Mr, — | 
Thomas Steele, Eſq. to be one of 
his majeſty's moſt honourable prix 
council. 1 ! 
The reverend Charles Manner; 
Wor to 95 deanery of Peterbo. 
rough, vice the reverend Dr. C 
Tala deceaſed. _ 
The honourable Spencer Percival 
to the offices of clerk of the iron 
and ſurveyor of melting-houſes, bh 
the tower of London, vice George 
Selwyn, eſquire, deceaſed, 
W. Dunkin, eſquire, lately ap. 
pointed one of the judges of the (u. 
preme court at Bengal, to the honour ? 
of knighthood. 
Lord Charles Henry Somerſet to 
be gentleman of the bed-chamber to 
the prince of Wales, 
April. Right honourable Thomas 
Harley to be lieutenant and cuſtos 
rotulorum of Radnorſhire, vice his 
late brother, the earl of Oxford, de- 
cealed. | FD | 
The dignity of a baronet of the WM 
kingdom of Great Britain to Ste- 
phen Luſhington, of South-bill park, 
in Berks, eſquire, chairman of the 
Eaſt-India company, and the heirs Y 
male of his body, lawfully begot- 
ten. | 
Right honourable Thomas Ord } 
to be governor of the Iſle of Wight, 
vice the duke of Bolton, reſigned. : 
Major . General O'Hara to the 
command of the 74th regiment of 
foot, vice fir Archibald Campbell, 
deceaſed. 
Barne Barne, eſquire, to be a com- 
miſſioner of taxes, vice Daniel Bul, 
eſquire, deceaſed, 9 
Right honourable George vil | 
count Parker to be comptroller of 
his majeſty's houſehold, and one of 
his majeſty's moſt honourable privy I 
Council, = 
Major- WM 


-.-oeneral David Dundas to 
Two of the 22d regiment of 
0 ay, The right honourable lord 
Grenville, the right honourable Wil- 
liam Pitt, the right honourable Hen- 
Dundas, the right honourable lord 
Frederick Campbell, his grace James 
duke of Montroſe, and the right ho- 
nourable Thomas Steele, to be his 
majeſty's commiſſioners for the afe 
fairs of India. | 
une. The right honourable Hen- 
ry Dundas to be one of his majeſty's 
rincipal ſecretarics of ſtate, vice the 
duke of Leeds, reſigned. _ 

The right reverend father in God, 
Dr. Shute Barrington, biſhop of Sa- 
libury, to be biſhop of Durham, 
vice Dr. Thomas Thurlow, de- 
ceaſed. WY 
The right honourable fir William 
Hamilton, K. B. to be one of his 
majeſty's moſt honourable privy- 
council, 
The dignity of a baronet of the 
kingdom of Great Britain to the 
followiag gentlemen, and the re- 
ſpective heirs male of their bodies, 
lawfully begotten ; viz. 
Walter James James, of Langley- 
hall, in Berks, eſquire. 
Lieutenant-general Sir William 
Erſcine, knight. | 

Henry Martin, eſquire, comp- 
roller of his majeſty's navy, 

C. W. Boughton Rouſe, of Rouſe 
Lench, in Worceſterſhire, eſquire. 

Chriſtopher Hawkins, of Trewi- 
then, in Cornwall, eſquire. 

John Call, of Whiteford, in Corn- 
wall, eiquire. | 

George Jackſon, of Hartham- 
bouſe, in Wilts, eſquire, judge- ad- 
yocate of his majeſty's fleet. 

Ralph Woodford, eſquire, late 
eLvoy extraordinary to Denmark. 
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Charles Pole, of Woolverton, in 
Hants, eſquire. 

Robert Howell Vaughan, of Nan- 
nau, in Merionethſhire, eſquire. 

Reverend Charles Rich (late Boſ- 
tock), of Roſe- hall, Suffolk, LL. D. 

Charles Grave Hudſon, of Wan- 
lip, in Leiceſterſhire, eſquire. 

George Iviſon Tapps, of Hinton 
Admiral, in Hants, eſquire. 

George Chad, of Fhursford, in 
Norfolk, eſquire; and 

Berney Brograve, of Worſtead- 
houſe, in Norfolk, eſquire. 

Sir James Peachy, baronet, to be 
maſter of the robes to his majeſty, 
vice the earl of Cardigan. 

The honourable vice-admiral Ro- 
bert Digby, to be groom of his ma- 
jeſty's bed- chamber. 

John earl of Chatham, Charles 
George Lord Arden, Samuel lord 
Hood, honourable ohn Thomas 
Townſhend, Alan Gardner, John 
Smyth, and Charles Small Pybus, eſ- 
quires, to be lords of the admiralty. 

The dignity of a marquis of the 
kingdom of Ireland to the right ho- 
nourable Arthur earl of Donegal, by 
the name, ſtyle, and title of marquis 
of Donegal; alſo to the right ho- 
nourable Charles earl of Drogheda, 
by the name, ſtyle, and title of mar- 
quis of Drogheda. 

James Allan Park, eſquire, of 
Lincoln's-inn, barriſter at law, ap- 
pointed (by the chancellor of his ma- 
jeſty's duchy of Lancaſter) vice- 
chancellor of the county palatine of 
Lancaſter, vice Swinnerton, de- 
ceaſed. 

Thomas Lord Welles, created 
viſcount Northland, of Dungannon, 
in the county of Tyrone. 

Arthur Lord Harberton, created 

viſcount Harberton, of Carbury, in 

the county of Kildare. Ry" 
TEE Robert 
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Robert Boyd, eſq. appointed a juſ- 
tice of the court of king's-bench in 
Ireland, vice Bradſtreet, d-ceaſed. 

July. Lord Hervey, envoy ex- 
traordinary at Florence, to be mi- 
naſter plenipotentiary at that court. 

Dr. John Douglas, biſhop of 
Carliſle, tranſlated to the ſee of Sa- 
liſbury. 

Major-general Alured Clarke to 
be colonel of the Goth regiment of 
foot. | 

ee Hewitt, eſquire, to be a 
juſtice of the court of king's-bench 
in Ireland. 

George earl of Morton created 
baron Douglas, of Lochleven, in the 
county of Kinroſs. 

Auguſt, William Woodley, eſ- 
quire, to be governor of the Leeward 
Charibbee iſlands. 

'The reverend Edward Venables 
Vernon, LL. D. to the bithoprick 
of Carliſle. 

Dr. James Cornwallis, biſhop of 
Litchfield and Coventry, to the 
deanery of Windſor and Wolver- 
hampton, and regiſtry of the knights 
of the moſt noble order of the garter 
thereunto annexed, vice Dr. John 
Douglas. 

October. The right honourable 
the viſcounteſs Sydney to be one of 
the ladies of the bed-chamber to her 
majeſty, vice the dowager counteſs 
of Effingham, deceaſed, 

Lieutenant-general Smith to be 
lieutenant-general of marines, vice 
lieurenant-general Mackenzie, 

November. Morton Eden, eſ- 
quire, to be his majeſty's envoy ex- 
traordinary and miniſter plenipoten- 
tiary to the court of Berlin. 

Honourable William Eliot to be 

his majeſty's ſecretary of legation to 
the court of Berlin. 
Charles Mace, efquire, to be his 


eſquire, to be Cheſter herald of arms, 


majeſty's agent and conſul. 
at 8 "ul-genera 
Hugh Elliot, eſquire, to be his 
3 uy extraordinary ang 
miniſter plenipotenti 
of Dreſden. e 
— d 7 to be his 
majelty's ſecretary of legati 
court of Dreſden. 3 
Francis James Jackſon, eſquire 
to be his majeſty's ſecretary of em. 
baſſy at the court of Madrid. 
Reverend Robert Darley Waddi- 
love to the deanery of Rippon, York. 
ſhire; vice the reverend Francis 
Wanley, D. D. deceaſed, 
Thomas Stepney, eſquire, to be 
groom of the bed-chamber; and 
the honourable lieutenant. colonel 
Charles Monſon to be equerry to 
the duke of York. 
Right honourable lady Ann Fitz. 
roy, and the right honourable lady 
Elizabeth Spencer, to be ladies of 
the bed-chamber to her royal high. 
neſs the ducheſs of York. 
William Lindfay, eſquire, to be 
reſident at Venice, vice fir Francis 
Vincent, baronet, deceaſed. 
December. George MartinLeake, 


vice John Martin Leake, eſquire, re- 
ſigned. 

Jacob earl of Radnor to be lord 
lieutenant of the county of Berks. 

Honourable Arthur Paget to be 
his majeſty's ſecretary of legation at 
the court of Peterſburgh. 

Daniel Hailes, eſquire, to be en- 
voy extraordinary to the court of 
Copenhagen. 

William Gardiner, eſquire, to be 
miniſter plenipotentiary to the court 
of Warſaw. ; 

Colonel Samuel Hulſe appointed 
treaſurer; J. Kemyſs Tynte, eſquite, 


d troller of the houſe- 
maſter and comptr joy 
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el Charles Leigh groom 
11 oO ns ; the honourable 
major George, Hanger equerry ; and 
major ]. Doyle ſecretary to his roy- 
al highneſs the prince of Wales. 

Captain J. W. Payne, of the roy- 
al navy, to be auditor and ſecretary 
of the duchy of Cornwall. 

Reverend Iſaac Milner, D. D. 
F. R. S. and maſter of Queen's Col- 
ge, Cambridge, to the deanry of 

arliſle. 

* 5 right honourable lord Gren- 
\ille to the offices of ranger and 
keeper of St. James's-park, and of 
Hyde-park, vice the carl of Orford, 
decealed. - g N 

ohn King, eſquire, to be under- 
ſectetary of ſtate. 

Captain Thomas Seabright to be 
gentleman- uſher of the privy-cham- 
ber in ordinary to his majeſty. 

G. A. Pechell, eſquire, to be re- 
ceirer-· general of the cuſtoms, vice 
bamber Gaſcoigne, eſquire, de- 
ceaſed, 


. 


DEATHS for the Year 1791. 


January. In Great George-ftreet, 
Weſtminſter, after a fortnight's ill- 
neſs, Lady Young, wife of Sir Wil- 
liam Young, baronet, member of 
parliament. | 

At Badſidſe-houſe, in the county 
of Dumbarton, lady 
quioun, late wife of fir James Col- 
quhoun, and aunt to the late counteſs 
ot Sutherland. | 

At Althorpe, in the county of 
Northampton, honourable Mr. Spen- 
cer, ſecond ſon of earl Spencer, 

\cverend George Carleton, of 
Þthclomew-lane, couſin to lord 
D cheſter, 
Suddenly, at his lo-dſhip's houſe 
in Curzon-ſtre:t, May-fair, Mary 


Helen Col- 


* 6 3 
counteſs Verney, the lady of Ralph 
earl Verney, one of the daughters 
and coheirs of Henry Herring, eſ- 
quire, of London and Egham, mer- 
chant and bank- director, and aunt 
to ſir Robert Clayton, baronet. She 
was born February 4, 1716, and 
married to his lordſhip September 
11, 1740. | 

George Auguſtus Selwyn, eſ- 
quire, member of parliament. 

At Grittleton, in Wiltſhire, Rear- 
admiral John Houlton. 

In Groſvenor-ſ{quare, after a few- 
days illneſs, Lucy Knightley, eſ- 
quire, of Faweſly, in the county of 
Northampton, which county he re- 

reſented in parliament many years. 
He married the daughter of fir 
James Daſhwood, baronet, and ſiſter 
to fir Henry Daſhwood, baronet, 
the ducheſs of Mancheſter, and the 
counteſs of Galloway. Dying with- 
out iſſue, his eſtate, which is very 
conſiderable, and has been in the fa- 
mily for many centuries, devolves to 
his next brother, Valentine Enight- 
ley, eſquire. 

At Dover, the right honourable 
James Cunningham, earl of Glen- 
cairn, baron Kilmaurs in Scotland. 

February. In Park-lane, after a 
long and painful illneſs, in the 24th 
year of her age, the lady of fir 
Charles Roſs, baronet, member of 
parliament, to whom ſhe was married 
about three years ſince. She was 
counteſs of the Roman empire, and 
eldeſt daughter of the late general 
James Count Lockhart, of Lee, who 
died at Piſa, in "Tuſcany, in Febru- 
ary, 1790, 

Laly Mary St. John, lady of the 
honourable major Frederick St. 
John. | 

At Brompton, Erfkine Douglas, 
M. D. brother to the late fir !ohn 
Douglas, batonet, of Kilhead, nd 


great 
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great nephew of William firſt duke 
of Queenſberry. 

The honourable Miſs Leſlic, 
daughter of Lord Balgonie. 

At Twickenham, lady Mary Sa- 
vile, wife of Dr. Morton, principal 
librarian of the Britiſh muſeum, mo- 
ther of the late ſir George Saville, 
baronet, and the preſent counteſs of 
Scarborough, and daughter of John 
Pratt, eſquire; married, 1722, to fir 
George Savile, baronet, who died in 
1743, by whom ſhe had alſo two 
daughters. 

The counteſs dowager of Tan- 
kerville, mother of the preſent earl. 
She was daughter of fir John Aſh- 
ley, baronet, of Pateſhall, Staſford- 
ſhire. 

At Whalſey, lady Mitchell,daugh- 
ter of John Bruce Stewart; eſquire, 
of Simbiſter, and widow of fir John 
Bruce Mitchell, baronet, of Weſt- 
ſhore. 

Suddenly, at her return from pay- 
ing morning-vilits, to receive a ſe- 
lect party of friends at dinner, in her 
33d year, the widow of the late fir 
Robert Fletcher. It is ſuppoſed a 
blood-veſſel burſt in her hcad, as ſhe 
complained of an uncommon ſenſa- 
tion there two days before. She 
was daughter of the late Mr. Pybus, 
banker, and niece to Mrs. Black- 
burne, of Buſh-h11l. 

March. In Bruton-ſtreet, lady 
Mary Palk, wife of Laurence Palk, 
eſquire, member of parliament for 
Aſhburton, in the county of De- 
von. | 

At Hampton, Middleſex, in his 
 $5th year, fir Robert Carr, baro- 

DET. -: 
At his ſeat at Wentworth-caſftle, 
in the county of York, the right ho- 
nourable William Wentworth, earl 
of Strafford, viſcount Wentworth, 
of Wentworth Woodhouſe, baron of 
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Stainborough, baron 

march, and Overſley, Bars Na 
He was born in November „ 
was lineally deſcended fl 
younger brother (fir William) g 
Thomas the celebrated earl of Straf 
ford, beheaded in 1641; in es 

ſon! all the titles failed, excent fe 
barony of Raby, but were revivedin 
Thomas, eldeit fon of fr William 

1711 (10 Anne), who died 1525 
leavin g iſſue the late earl, who * 
ried, April 28, 1741, Anne, ſecond 
daughter and coheir of John Camp. 
bell, late duke of Argyle, who mp 
February 7th, 1785, but had 1 
iſſue. His lordſhip dying without 
iſſue, the titles of earl of Strafor{ 
and viſcount Wentworth, as well az 
the barony of Raby, devolve to his 
nephew, Frederick Thomas Went. 
worth. | 

At Paris, in his 49th year, Hebt 
honourable lord Spencer Hardy 
uncle to the preſent duke of Hz 
milton, and one of the gentlemen 
of the bed-chamber to the prince of 
Wales, 

Lady Barclay, relict of the late fir 
William, and mother of the preſent 
fir James Barclay, baronet, captain 
in the royal navy, 

At her houſe at Finchley, in 2 
very advanced age, lady Mary Har- 
ris, relict of fir Thomas Harris 
knight. She was the youngeſt 0! 
the two daughters and coheireſſes of 
fir Thomas Hare, of Stow Bardolph, 
Norfolk, knight, who died in 175% 

At Exeter, aged ſeven, the ſon of 
lord St. John. 1 

At Bath, Edward Buller, eſquie 
of Port Looe, Cornwall, brother i 
judge Buller, | 

On the South Parade, Bath, the la- 
dy of fir William Wheler, baronet, 
of Leamington-Haſtang, in the cou. 
ty of Warwick, and daughter and 
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; the late Giles Knightley, 
3 Woodford, in the county 
lorthampton. | 
i lampt0n-o0@% Anne coun- 
fs dowager Ferrers (reh& of 
Waſhington earl Ferrers, vice-ad- 
miral of the blue) and aunt to Ro- 
dert the preſent earl | F errers, to 
whom a conſiderable jointure de- 
yolves by her death. H er ladyſhip 
has been a widow ſince October iſt, 
1778, when her lord died at Chart- 
ley-caſtle, and was buried at Staun- 
on Harold Dying without iſſue, 
he was lucceeded by his brother Ro- 
dert; and he, in 1787, by the pre- 

ſent earl, his ſon and nameſake. 

At his houſe in Curzon-ſtreet, 
May-Fair, aged 78, Ralph earl Ver- 
ney in the kingdom of Ireland, one 
ef the repreſentatives for the county 
of Buckingham. His counteſs died 
[anuary 20. Sir John Verney, ba- 
ronet, of a very antient family in the 
county of Bucks, 1n 1703 was Cre- 
ated, by Queen Anne, baron Beltur- 
bet and viicount Fermanagh in Ire- 
land. He had one ſon, Ralph, (who 
ſucceeded him in 1717) and three 
daughters, one of which married fir 
Thomas Cave, of Stanford-hall, ba- 
ronet; another married colonel John 
Lovett. This Ralph was created 
earl Verney in the kingdom of Ire- 
land in 174.3, and died in 1752, He 
had two {ons : 1. John, who on Ju- 
ly 2, 1736, married Miſs Nichols. 


He died in June following, his 


vile being then with child of a 
Caughter, who is now living. 2. 
Ralph, no on September 11, 1740, 
married the daughter of Henry 
Herring, eſquire, of Mincinp-lane. 
December 9, 1741, Richard Cal- 
vert, eſquire, brother to alderman 
Calvert, married Mrs. Verney, the 
Vizow of John. Verney. She died 


about two years 290,-The laſt earl 
Vol. XXXIII. 


had no iſſue, ſo that the titles are 
extinct. | | 

At his houſe in Upper Groſvenor- 
ſtreet, fir Archibald Campbell, K. B. 
late governor and commander in 
chief on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
colonel of the 74th regiment of foot, 
a major-general of his majeity's 
forces, and repreſentative in patlia- 
ment for Stirling, &c. in Scotland, 

April. In child-bed, Henrietta, 
viſcounteſs St. Aſaph, daughter of 
the marquis of Bath. 

In Queen-Anne-ftreet, in her 78th 
year, lady Charlotte Rich, only 
daughter of the late earl and counteſs 
of Warwick and Holland. 

At his ſeat at Wallbar-pton, near 
Lymington, Hants, in his 8;th year, 
fir Harry Burrard, baronet. 

At his ſeat in Scotland, where he 
had been indiſpoſed ſome time, John 
viſcount Arbuthnot. He is ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon Robert, an infant, 
only four years of age. 

At Florence, in a decline, the 
honourable Mrs. Beckford, relict of 
Peter Beckford, eſquire, and daugh- 
ter of lord Rivers, 

At Aſpley, in Bedfordſhire, Ar- 
thur Owen, eſquire, uncle to fir 
William Owen, baronet. 

May. Sir William Parſons, ba- 
ronet, member of parliament for 
King's- county, Ireland. 

At his ſeat at Booterſtown, near 
Dublin, ſir Samuel Bradſtreet, ba- 
ronet, one of the juſtices of the court 
of king's-bench in Ireland. 

In Cavendiſh-ſquare, fir William 
Jones, baronet, of Ramſbury-manor, 
Wilts. * 

Lady Dryden, relict of ſir John 
Dryden, baronet. 

At Aberdoor-houſe, in Scotland, 
lieutenant general Robert Watſon. 

At her houſe, the corner of Park- 
lane, after a long and painful illneſs, 

F | Henrietta, 
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Henrietta, dowager-counteſs Groſ- 
venor. 

At his houſe at Brompton-Grove, 
Middleſex, in his goth year, Sir 

ohn Mylne, baronet, of Barnton, 
1n North Britain, captain of Cowes 
caſtle, in the iſle of Wight (in which 
he is ſucceeded by colonel Drouly, 
of the firſt regiment of guards), 
captain of invalids in the iſland of 
Guernſey, and one of the oldeſt offi- 
cers in his majeſty's ſervice. 

At his ſeat at Calder-caftle, in 
Scotland, the honourable John San- 
dilands, uncle to lord Torpichen. 

At his houſe in Portland- place, in 
his 59th year, the right reverend 
Thomas 'Thurlow, D. D. biſhop of 
Durham. 

At Fortroſe, the lady of fir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, baronet, of Coul, 
to whom he had been married 60 
years. 

In her 81ſt year, lady Carpenter, 
widow of George lord Carpenter, 
8 of the preſent earl of 

'yrconnel, and mother of the coun- 
teſs of Egremont. 

At Rochampton, fir Gerard Van- 
neck, baronet, of Hevingham-hall, 
Suffolk. 

At Dublin, in her 14th year, la- 
dy Emma-Elizabeth Proby, eldeſt 
daughter of the earl of Carysfort. 

At Heaton, lady Egerton, relict 
of ſir Thomas Egerton, baronet, and 
mother of lord Grey de Wilton. 

At Logicalmond-houſe, in Scot- 
land, lady Catherine Drummond. 

At his ſeat at Shavington, in the 
county of Salop, John Needham, 
tenth viſcount Kilmory. 

June. At Tenby, in the county of 
Pembrok-, after a long illneſs, John 
Knox, eiquire, of Waringsford, in 
the county of Down, in Ireland, 
only brother of lord Welles. 


Selina counteſs dowager of Hun, 

tingdon 

ately, at Yeverdain, in Switzer. 
land, lieutenant general Sir Frede 
rick Haldimand, K. B. colonel of ; 
battalion of the Goth, or royal Ame. 
rican regiment, and late governor of 
the province of Canada, 

At his lodgings in Hampſte 
David A FO 

At Hallow-park, in the county of 
Worceſter, in an advanced age, lady 
Mary Douglas, baroneſs Morning. 
ton, wife of William Weaver, ef. 
quire, and daughter of George fourth 
lord Mornington, 

At Stubbs, in Scotland, fir Fran. 
cis Elliot, baronet. 

After a very ſhort illneſs, fir Lio- 
nel Lyde, baronet, of Bedford. 
e and of Ayot St. Lawrence, 

erts. 

Lady Anne Hamilton, reli& of 
lord Anne Hamilton, ſon of James 
fourth duke of Hamilton. 

Anne counteſs dowager of Heber. 
deen. 
At Pangbourn, fir Edward Manly 

Pryce, baronet. 

July. At Rameceau, near Calais, 
aſter a tedious illneſs, the lady of fir 
Thomas Champneys, baronet, of 
Orchardleg-houle, in the county of 
Somerſet, 

At his father's ſeat, in Scotland, 
lord Downe, eldeſt ſon and heir of 
the earl of Moray. . 

At Antrim-houſe, in Merton. 
ſquare, Dublin, the moſt noble Ran- 
dall- William M*Donnell, marqus, 
carl, and baron Antrim, viſcount 
Dunluce, one of his majeſty's mol 
honourable privy council, governor 
of the county of Antrim, knight of 
the bath, a baronet, and grand-M#- 
ter of antient maſons in England 


He was born November 4 1749» 
| {ucccede 
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At Wanſtead, Eſſex, Mrs. Thur- 


-ceeded his father, October 13, 
cop married, July 3. 1774 Le- 
titiz Trevor, daughter of Harvey 
lord viſcount Mountmorres, relict 
of the honourable Arthur Trevor, 
{a of Arthur lord viſcount Dun- 

annon : by whom he has left iſſue 
Anne-Catherine, and Letitia-Mary, 
both born Auguſt 11, 1778, on whom 
the earldom and viſcounty are en- 
tailed by patent, May 2, 1785. : His 
lordſhip was created a marquis in 
Auguſt, 1789. 

In Derbyſhire, in his 43d year, fir 
William Fitzherbert, of Tiſſington- 
hall, in that county, baronet, one of 
his majeſty's juſtices of the peace for 
the aid county, and recorder of the 
borough of Derby; in which office 
he is ſucceeded by John Balguy, eſ- 
quire, of Duffield, He was the eldeſt 
brother of lord St. Helens, ambaſ- 
ſador at Madrid, and married a 
daughter of baron Perryn. 

At Hamburgh, after a few days 
Illneſs, in her 6gth year, her ſerene 
highneſs the ducheſs-dowager of 
Mecklenbourg Schwerin. i 

Auguſt. At Valenciennes, John 
Byron, eſquire, eldeſt ſon of the late 
honourable admiral Byron, born Fe- 
bruary 7, 1756. He married lady 
Conyers, alter her divorce from the 
preſent duke of Leeds, 1779. 

At his houſe in S!oane-ftreet, 
Benjamin 'jennings, eſquire, huſ- 
band to the viſcounteſs dowager 
Dudley and Ward. 

At his ſeat at Dean's- court, Wim- 


borne, aged 28, fir William-Thomas 


Hannam, baronet. The title and eſ- 
tate devolve to his uncle, the re verend 
James Hanham, of the Cloſe, Saliſ- 
bury, ector of Winterborn-Zelſton, 
Dorſet. 

At Creat-Marlow, in Ireland, the 


rigut honourable dowager baroneſs 
Maſſey, : | 


low, widow of the late biſhop of 

Durham. | 6 
In Kennington-lane, Vauxhall, the 

honourable Iſabella Scott, widow of 


the honourable John Scott, only bro- 


ther to the earl of Deloraine. 


Sir Francis Vincent, baronet, re- 
ſident for the court of London at 


Venice. 

September. Sir Brook Brydges, 
baronet. 

Sir George Cayley, baronet. 

Humphry Stevens, eſquire, ma- 
jor-general in the army, and lieute- 
nant-colonel of the 3d regiment of 
foot- guards. 

Catharine marchioneſs of Aber- 
corn, at Bentley Priory, Stanmore, 
She was daughter of fir Joſeph Cop- 
ley. | 

fv Woodbury-hill, near Gamlin- 
gay, in Canbeldoatbire, the honour- 
able George Lane Parker, brother 
to the earl of Macclesfield, lieute- 
nant- general in the army, and colo- 
nel of the 12th regiment of dra- 
goons. 

At Dunſany-caftle, in Ireland, the 
lady of lord Dunſany. 

Sir Francis Gerrard, baronet. 

The right honourable lady Eliza- 
beth Hay, ſiſter to the late and aunt 
to the preſent earl of Kinnoul. 

At his ſeat of Gnoll. caſtle, in Gla- 
morganſhire, fir Herbert Mack- 


worth, baronet, F. R. S. one of the 


vice-preſidents of the marine ſo- 
ciety, colonel of the Glamorgan- 
ſhire militia, and member in the 
laſt parliament for Cardiff, as was 
his father (who died Auguſt 20, 


1765) in 1739. He was created 


a baronet Auguſt 24, 1776. 
October. At Tormantine - houſe, 
in Scotland, lord Haddo. The un- 
fortunate accident which occaſioned 
his death is very ſingular. After 
9 F 2 handing 
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handing lady Haddo and her ſiſter 
into her poſt-chaiſe, to go to attend 
the Aberdeen races, which com- 


menced next day, his lordſhip had 


Juſt mounted his horſe, and in lean- 
ing forward, the animal ſtruck him 
a violent blow with his head on the 
cheſt, which ſtunned him ſo much 
that he fell. His groom immediately 
ran to his aſſiſtance, and in a few mi- 
nutes he was ſo far recovered as to 
de able again to mount his horſe 
with apparent eaſe ;_ but before he 
had proceeded a few yards, the ſer- 
vant perceived him to be ſeized with 
a ſudden giddineſs, and he fell to the 
ground motionleſs. The burſting of 
a blood-veſlel is ſuppoſed to have 
been the immediate cauſe of his 
death. 

At Niagara, in Canada, fir Wil- 
ham. Erskine, baronet, of Cambo. 

At Dunlop, in Scotland, the dow- 
ager lady Wallace, relict of fir Tho- 
mas Wallace, baronet. 

At his houſe in Great Queen- 
ſtreet, Weſtminſter, in his Soth year, 
lieatenant-general John MKenzie, 
colonel-commandant and adjutant- 
general of the marine forces. He 
commanded the marines at the cap- 
ture of Belleiſte, in 1761, where that 
corps gained immortal honour by 
their gallantry and good conduct. 
The general (then a lientenant-co- 
lonel) was ſeverely wounded there. 

At her houſe in town, by an apo- 
plectic fit, the dowager-counteſs of 
Glaſgow. Her ladyſhip was the 
daughter of George lord Roſs, and 
was married to the late earl in 
1775. 

At Chelſea - college, Elizabeth 
counteſs-dowager of Effingham, 

daughter of Peter Beckford, ire, 
of Jamaica, She married, 1. 'Tho- 
mas ſecond earl of Effingham; and 
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after his death, 1763, 2. Sir George 
Howard, K. B. She was one of the 
ladies of the bed-chamber to her 
majeſty. 

At his ſeat at Firle, near Lewes 
in Suſſex, after a long and painful 
illneſs, the right honourable William 
Hall Gage, viſcount Gage of Cal. 
tle-iſland in Ireland, and baron 
Ong of PFirle in England; pay. 
maſter, 1780, of his majelty's pen. 
fions, and F. R. S. K. B. and men. 
ber of parliament for the cinque- 
ports of Seaford, 1744 and 1554 
His lordſhip married, February ;, 
1757, Miſs Gideon, daughter of the 


late Sampſon Gideon, eſquire, ad 


ſiſter of the preſent lord Eardley, 
who dicd in 1783, and by whom he 
had no iſſue. 

At Sunniſide, in Scotland, rear- 
admiral Inglis. 

At Edinburgh, ſir Robert Dl. 
zelh, baronet, of Bruns. 

On board his majeſty's ſhip 
Diana, in her paſfage from Jamaica 
to New-York, whither her ladyſbip 
was going for the recovery of her 
health, Catherine countels of Ef. 
fingham, wife of the earl of Efing- 
ham, governor of Jamaica, to whom 
ſhe was married in October, 1765, 
She was daughter of Metcalte Proc- 
ter, eſquire, of Thorpe, near Wake- 
field, in the county of York, by hu 
firſt wife, Martha, ſiſter of the late 
John Diſney, eſquire, of Lincoln, 
and was born September 17, 1765. 
Previous to her ladyſhip's death, he 
expreſſed a wiſh, that when dead 
her body might be opened, which 
was accordingly done, and the liver 
found cloſely adhered to the right 
fide; in which ſituation it appeare 
to have been ſome time. 

At his houſe at Snareſbrook, Ep- 


ping-foreſt, rear-admiral John = 


Sſon, who was firſt captain under fir 
George Pococke, in all the engage- 


| ments with the French admiral Mon- 


ceurd'Achs, and at the taking of the 
Havannah. 

At the Hoo, near Welmyn, Herts, 
1ady Georgiana Beauclerk, daughter 
of the duke of St. Albans. | 

The honourable Thomas Henry 
Coventry, youngeſt ſon of lord 
Deerhurſt. | 

At Cheſter-le-ſtreet, fir Blackfton 
Convers, baronet, late collector of 
the cuſtoms at the port of Neweaſ. 
tle, and captain in the marines, 


. 15759 He was ofa very antient fa. 


7 > 
mily, ſeated at Houghton Comets, 


and Sockburn, in the county of 
Durham, ſoon after the conqueſt, 
John was firſt created a baronet by 
Chailes I.; and from him was line- 
all- deſcended the late baronet, whoſe 
father, tir Ralph, married Jane, only 
daughter of Ralph Blackſton, eſ- 
quire. | 

In Switzerland, the right honour. 
able William lord Craven, lord-lieu- 
tenant of the county of Berks. 

At Donnybrook, near Dublin, 
the right honourable William lord 
Chetwynd, 7 

At his houſe of Barras, in Scot. 
land, fir William Ogilvie, baronet. 

November. Bamber Gaſcoigne, 
eſquire, receiverzgeneral of the cul. 
$018. 

On her journey to Southampton, 
from which place ſhe was to embark 
for the ſouth of France, for the re- 
covery of her health, Miſs Percy, 
daughter of the late duke of Nor- 
tnumberland, and half-ſiſter to the 
preſent duke, and to the earl of Be. 
verley. 

At his houſe in Lower Groſvenor- 
ſtreet, lieutenant. general Francis 


Smith, colonel of the 11th regiment 
of foot. * 
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At her houſe in Epping-foreſt, 
Mrs. Harriſon, reli& of the late rear. 
admiral Harriſon. err: 
At his houſe in Queen- Anne: ſtreet, 
Weſtminſter, fir 'Thomas Rumbold, 
baronet. e 

Miſs Jenkinſon, , ſiſter to lord 
Hawkeſbury. | | 

At Albyns, Eſſex, the lady o 
lieutenant-general fir Robert Boy 
K. B. governor of Gibraltar. 

Sir William Fagg, baronet. 

At Jamaica, Thomas Howard; 
earl of Effingham, lord Howard, 
governor-general of that iſland, and 
a colonel in the army. He had been 
for ſome time in a dangerous ſtate 
of health; and it was partly in, the 
hope of amendment from the cli- 
mate, that he ſolicited the appoint- 
ment to the government of Ja- 
maica, | Pops 

At his ſeat at Aldenham, 'near 
Bridgnorth, in the county of Salop, 
in his 8th year, fir Richard Acton, 
baronet, fourth baronet of the fami- 


- 


1y. He was ſheriff of Salop, in 175 1. 


and married, 1744, lady Anne Grey, 
daughter of the earl of Stamford. 

The right honourable lord Chet- 
wynd, | 

In Clarges-ſtreet, the lady of fir 
William Wake, baronet, after being 
ſafely delivered of a ſon and heir the 
preceding day. Her death was oc- 
caſioned by an incurable diſorder in 
her ſtomach, ſuppoſed of long dura- 
tion. 

The reverend John Shirley Fer- 
mor, brother-in-law to lord viſcount 
Conyngham. | 

At his ſeat at Hoddeſdon, -Herts, 


fir John Baptiſt Hicks, baronet, f 


Beverſton, in the county of Glou- 
ceſter. He is ſucceeded in title 
by Howe Hicks, eſquire, of Whit- 
combe-park, in the county of Glou- 
ceſter. 

* F 3 At 
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At Bath, fir Henry George Ra- 
veniworth Liddell, of Durham, ba- 
ronet: ...- 

William Dutton Napper, eſquire, 
brother to the right honourable lord 
Shireborn. 

December. At Grantham, in Lin- 
colnſhire, in his oth year, Francis 
Cockayne Cuſt, eſquire, member of 
parliament. 

Aged 86, Evan Lloyd Vaughan, 
eſquire, of Corſygedhl, member of 
parliament in the two laſt and pre- 
len: ſefhons for Merionethſhire, 

orch Wales. 

Of a long illneſs, George third 
earl of Orford, viſcount and baron 
Walpole, baron of Houghton, and 
(from the death of his mother in 
1781) baron Clinton and Say, He 
was grandſon of the firſt earl of Or- 
ford, prime-miniſter of George II. 
and was born April 1, 1730; and in 
the late reign enjoyed the places of 
lord of the bed-chamber, and of 
lord-licutenant and cuſtos rotulorum 
of the county of Norfolk, and of 
the county and city of Norwich ; 
in all which he was continued by 
his preſent majeſty, who appointed 
him alſo, 1763, ranger and keeper of 
St. James's and Hyde-parks. He 
was aiſo ſteward of the corporation 
of Yarmouth. 

At Buckland, Berks, in his goth 
year, fir Robert 'Throckmorton, ba- 
ronet, 

At his ſeat at Winterdyne, in 
Worceſterſhire, fir Edward Win- 
nington, baronet. 

Sir George Richardſon, baronet, 
of Abingdon-ſtreet, Weſtminſter. 

In her 88th year, honourable Mrs. 


Martin, ſiſter to the right honoura- 


ble lord Fairfax. 
At Summer-hill, in the county of 
Meath, in Ireland (the ſeat of her 


huſband), the right honourable Ry. 
zabeth Ormſby Rowley, — 
Langford, of Langford. lodge, and 
baroneſs of Summer -hill, in the coun. 
ty of Meath. Her ladyſhip married 
on the 31ſt of Auguſt, 1742, Her. 
cules Langford Rowley, eſquire, by 
whom ſhe had iſſue three ſons ard 
four daughters; viz. Hercules, men. 
ber of parliament for the county of 
Antrim ; Clotworthy and Arthur. 
both deceaſed ; Jane, married to 
Thomas earl of Bective; Catherine 
to Edward. Michael lord Longford; 
Elizabeth, and Maria. She wa; 
raiſed to the peerage of Ireland in 
1776, by the titles of viſcountel 
Langford, and baroneſs of Sum. 
mer-hill, with limitations of the ho. 
nours of viſcount and baron to her 
heirs-male by the right honourable 
Hercules Langford Rowley ; and 
ſhe is ſucceeded in theſe honours by 
her eldeſt and only ſurviving fon, 
Hercules, born in October, 1737, 
and who 1s yet unmarried. She waz 
the daughter of Clotworthy Upton, 
eſquire, member of parliament for 
Newtown, 1695, and for the county 
of Antrim, from 1703 to his death, 
1725, by Jane, daughter of John 
Ormſby, eſquire. 

At Fern-hill, Windſor- foreſt, in 
her 63d year, lady Mary Knollys, 
reli& of fir Francis Knollys, baro- 
net, and daughter of fir Robert Ken- 
dall Cater, of Kempſton, in the 
county of Bedford. She was mar- 
ried in 1750. 

At Edinburgh, the right honour- 
able lady Mary Campbell, reli& of 
Dougal Campbell, eſquire, of Glen- 
ſaddie. | 

At his ſeat at Craigie-hall, Scot- 
land, in his 82d year, the honour- 
able Charles Hope Weir. He was 
the ſecond ſon of Charles the ao 

ear 
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earl of Hopetoun, Who was ſo created 


; and uncle of the preſent 
fan. The name of Wer he took in 
addition to that of his family, in 
conſequence of his marriage with the 
heir of ſir William Weir, of Black- 
wood, baronet, by whom he had two 
ſons and a daughter. From his ſe- 
cond lady, who was the daughter of 
the late and ſiſter of the preſent earl 
of Darlington, he was divorced ; and 
her ſecond huſband was the honour- 
able brigadier- general George Mon- 
ſon, who died in 1777, in the Eaſt 
Indies, one year after lady Anne, 
Two ſons remained to Mr. Weir 
from this match.—His third lady, 
who brought him one ſon and three 
daughters, was Miſs N. Duncar, 
who lurvives him. 

In his fifth year, the honourable 
Charles Yorke, ſecond ſon of the 
earl of Hardwicke. 


SHERIFFS appointed by his Ma- 
jeſt» in Council, for the Year 1791. 


Berk/hire, Timothy Hare Earl, of 
Swallowfield- place, eſquire. 

Bedferd/bire, F. Pym, of Haſell- 
hall, eſquire. 

Bucks, Sir Robert Bateſon Har- 
vey, of Langley-park, baronet. 

Cumberland, Edmund Lamplugh 
Irton, of Irton, eſquire. 

Ch:/oire, Charles Watkin John 
Shakerley, of Somerford, efquire. 

Cambridge and Huntingdon, Geo. 
Thornhill, of Diddington, eſquire. 


Devonſhire, Walter Palk, of Mar- - 


| leigh, eſquire. 

Dorſetſhire, John Calcraft, of 
Rempſton, eſquire. 

Derbyſhire, John Broadhurſt, of 


F oſton, e quire. 


Ex. Donald Cameron, of Great- 
ford, eſquire. 


Glouceſterſhire. Michael Hicks 
Beach, of Williamſtrip, eſquire. 
Hertfordſpire. Mathew Kaper, of 
Aſhlyns-hal), eſquire. 
Herefordſhire. Thomas Stallard 
Pennoyre, of the Moor, eſquire. 
Kent. James Drake Brockman, 
of Beechborough, eſquire. 
Leiceſterſhire, John Frewen, of 
Cold Overton, eſquire. | 
Lincolnſhire. Robeit Mitchell Ro- 
binſon, of Hanthorpe, eſquire. 
Monmouthſhire. William Harriſon, 
of Ragland, eſquire. 
Northumberland. J. Wood, of Bead- 
nell, eſquire. 1 | 
Northamptonſhire, Sir William 
Wake, of Courteenhall, baronet. 
Norfolk, Sir John Fenn, of Eaſt 
Dereham, Kent, 
Nottinghamſhire. George de Ligne 
Gregory, of Lenton, eſquire. | 
Oxfordſhire. J. P. Auriol, of Wood- 
cot, eſquire. | 
Rutland/hire, Thomas Woods, the 
younger, of Brook, eſquire. 
Shropfhire. Thomas Pardoe, of 
Fairtree, eſquire. 
Somer/et/ire.. Abraham Elton, of 
Whiteſtanton, eſquire. 
Staffordſpire. Moreton Walhouſe, 
of Hatherton, eſquire. 
Suffolk. Sir William Rowley, of 
Stoke, baronet. | 
County of Southampton. Charles 
Poole, of Woolverton, eſquire. 
Surry. Henry Bine, of Carſhalton, 
eſquire. 
Suſſex. John Drew, of Chicheſter, 
eſquire. 
Il arwick/hire. Charles Palmer, of 
Ladbrooke, eſquire. 
Werecefterſhire. Henry Wakeman, 
of Clalmes, eſquire. 
Miliſbire. John Awdry,of Norton, 
eſquire. 
York/hire. Si George Armytage, 
of Kirklees, baronet, 
*F 4 SOUTH 
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SOUTH WALES. 
Carmarthen. George Griffith Wil- 
liams, of LlywynywermoJd, v wok 
_ Pembroke. William Wheeler Bow- 
en, of Lampſton, eſquire. 
Cardigan. David Hughes, of Vey- 
nog. eſquire. 
lamor gan. John Richards, of 
Cardiff, eſquire. 
B econ, Valter Jeffreys, of Bre- 
con, eſquire. | 
Radnor. Thomas Jones, of Pen- 
kerigg, eſquire. 5 


NORTH WALES. 


Angleſea. Herbert Jones, of Llyn- 
non, eſquire. | 


heath, eſquire. 


Carnarvonſhire. Thomas 
of Hendre Fenws, eſquire. . 
Merioneth. Griffith Roben, g 
Bodynllyn, eſquire. | 
Montgomery. John Moxon, of y ay. 
nor, <ſquire. 
Denbighſhire. John [6 
Cefncoch, eſquire. 4 


Flint. G. L. Wardle, of Hartz. 


— 


. 


SHERIF F appointed by bis Ra 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales, in 
Council, for the Year 1791. 


County of Cornwall. Sir William 
Moleſworth, of Pencarrow, harg. 
net, 
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&UCCESSES OF THE BRITISH ARMS 
IN THE EAST INDIES, 


frcrunt of the Capture of Cannanore 
and Tu ruck. bad, with ſeveral 
forts on ihe Malabar Coaſt. 


Camp near Cannanore, 


January Oo, I 79 I, 


F, Steph mn Luſhington, Es. Chair- 
man of the Heonourable the Court of 
Directers for tranſa Ting all Affairs 
of the Tinited Engliſh Eaft India 
Company. 


SIR, 


HE Princeſs Royal, which 

arrived at Tellicherry the 
ech inftuot, in her way to England, 
having left Bombay previous to the 
arrival of the Diake ſnow, which 
carried tie account of the capture 
of Cannanore, I now do myſelf the 
plealure to ſend you, for the infor 
mation of the honourable the ſelect 
committee, a detail of every mate- 
nal circumſtance which has taken 
Place, from my firſt determination 
pt coming to Tellicherry to the 
preſent time, which I flatter myſelf 
vill meet the approbation of the 
honou-able company. 
The eſſential afliſtance given the 
Travancore Raja, by a detachment 
under Lieut, Colonel Hartley, has 
hong ſince been known in England, 
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It was my intention, as ſoon as the 
ſeaſon would admit, to aſſemble the 
force of this preſidency, to emanci- 
pate the Malabar princes, with 
whom alliances had been concluded, 
and afterwards to co-operate with 
General Medows. His ſucceſsful 
advance through the Coimbatore, 
and the ſanguine expectations uni- 
verſally held of a ſpeedy termina- 
tion of the war, induced his lordſhip 
to conſider any aſſiſtance as unne- 
ceſſary; to place the troops with 
Lieutenant Colonel Hartley, and 
on the Malabar coaſt, under Gene- 
ral Medows's orders; and to con- 
fine my attention to granting the 
Marattas whatever force they might 
require. A detachment of artillery, 
and two battalions of native troops, 
were ſent them before the rains. 
This corps has fince been augment. 
ed with a battalion of European 
infantry, and another of ſepoys, 
under Colonel Frederick's command, 
By the lateſt accounts from Bom- 
bay, the reinforcement was expe. 
ed to join the Maratta army em- 
ployed at the fiege of Darwar. 
Agreeably to the ſyſtem adopted 
by his Lordſhip and General Me- 
dows, Lieut, Colonel Hartley, as 
ſoon as the ſeaſon admitted, march- 
ed to Palicautcherry, and opened 
the communication from this coaſt 


with the Madras army, at that time 


ſtationed in the Coimbatore, Sup- 
plies 


74* 
plies of military ſtores were ſent 
them from Bombay ; but the incon- 
venience of tranſporting them by 
land pointed out the neceſſity of 
opening the Paniani river. In the 
mean time, the enemy's advance 
Into Coimbatore, and the retreat 
of Lieut. Colonel Floyd from Salli- 
mungulum, prevented General Me- 
dows from aſcending the Ghauts, 
and obliged him to detain Lieut. 
Colonel Hartley, with his detach- 
ment, at Palicautcherry, to form 
* of grain. 

rom this change in the move- 
ments originally intended, bis Lord- 
ſhip was convinced, that a diverſion 
on the Malabar coaſt might be at- 
tended with beneficial conſequences, 
As ſoon as | was acquainted with his 
wiſhes that I would in perſon pro- 
ceed hither, I efolved* with the 
little force that could be ſpared from 
Bombay, to embark for Tellicherry, 
and on the ſpot determine, if an 
attempt coald be made with pro- 
priety to clear the country of a 
farce ſtationed by Tippoo to awe 
the garriſon of Tellicherry, and 
curb the Nairs, who were univer— 
ſall diſpoſed to join us. 

On my arrival, the 5th of Decem- 
ber, I was informed, that the force 
to the ſouthward of Tellicherry had 
aſſembled, and had marched towards 
Licut. Colonel Hartley, at that 
time ordered to Paniani, to keep 
the communication open, Much as 
I wiſhed to aſſiſt him in a meaſure 
ſo important in its conſequences, I 
ſound it impracticable to take a 
corps ſufficient for the purpoſe, un- 


leis Cannanore was firſt reduced. 


The government of that diſtri had, 


during the rains, made a treaty 


with the chief of Tellicherry; had 
evaded a compliance with the ar- 
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ticles; had invited a force ſtati 

by Tippoo in the Cherical dee 
and which had retired at the open. 
ing of the campaign, to return to 
their defence; and had at length 
openly avowed their hoſtile inten. 
tions. 

On the 10th, the force that 

be ſpared for the purpole, — 
on the * of Egar. It conſiſted 
of his Majeſty's 7th regiment, 
ſeven companies of the iſt Bombay 
regiment, the zd, zd, 10th, and 12th 
battalions of native infantry, the 
flank companies of the 6th, and tuo 
companies of artillery, amounting 
to upwards of 3000 diſciplined men. 
On the 12th and 13th the neigh- 
bouring Rajas joined, with about 
2000 irregular Nairs. 
The 14th the line moved towards 
the enemy. They were ſtrongly 
poſted on heights to the ſouthward 
and eaſtward of Cannanore, deſend- 
ed by a chain of ſtone redoubts, 
with cannon in them. On viewing 
their poſition, I determined to gain 
poſſeſſion of Avery redoubt in the 
centre of their poſts, which would 
enable me to attack either of their 
wings with the greateſt part of my 
force, Notwithſtanding much re- 
ſiſtance during the day, I took poſt 
ſufficiently near to erect a battery, 
which early in the morning of the 
15th demoliſhed the defences, and 
obliged them to evacuate the place. 
At the ſame time the left brigade 
advanced in line, and attacked the 
height of Carley, Ihe reſiſtance 
was trifling, conſidering the ſtrength 
of the ground occupied by a brigade 
of the enemy's troops. They le- 
treated under the guns of Carley re- 
doubt, and through the town of Can- 
nanore. In the night of the 1 5th a 


battery was raiſed againſt Carley, 
which 
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«hich ſurrendered at day-break ed. I have alſo great pleaſure in 


aſſuring you, I have every reaſon to 
eh, theſe operations I was in be perfectly ſatisfied with the gal- 


YNned 
try, 


pen. . IR 

1 { the heights and works lantry and diſcipline of the troops, 
cry Pr kool Tad by a ſmall whoſe behaviour equalled my moſt 
— movement to my right, could ſanguine expectations. 


5 . ; 
completely prevent the enemy s re. was now at liberty to have aſſiſt- 


ould teat, Convinced of the danger of ed Lieutenant Colonel Hartley; but 
aped their ſituation, they offered to capi- his little detachment had complete- 
ſiſted late, The articles were agreed ly defeated and diſperſed the corps 
nent, on in the evening, and hoſtages oppoſed to them, and were in poſ- 
nday came into my camp. ſeſſion of Turuckabad, the capital 


On the morning of the 17th, the of this coaſt. It conſiſted of his 
Cannanote troops, amounting to 8600 Majeſty's 75th regiment, the gre- 
men, retired within the town, and nadier native battalion, and ſeven 


12th 
| the 
| two 


ting Tippoo's forces paraded in front of companies of the 7th battalion, 
men, their encampment, and, agreeably amounting to about 1600 men, with 
eigh- to the terms that had been granted, 10 pieces of cannon, 500 Travan- 
about {yrrendered their arms and ail Cir- core horſe, a battalion of Travancore 


car property, and engaged not to Sepoys, and a body of irregular 


rards ferve during the war. They con- Nairs. The enemy's force was 


ougly ſited of 200 horſe, a corps of gre- about 10, ooo men, poſted at Vent- 
ward radiers, two brigades of regular in- zetty Cottah, whither Lieutenant 
fend- fantry, and rocket-boys, irregulars, Colonel Hartley marched on the 6th 
dubts, &c, amounting to upwards of 500 of December. They retreated on 
wing men. The fort of Cannanore was his approach the 7th, and the fort 
gain ſummoned immediately afterwards, ſurrendered on the 8th in the morn- 
in the and ſurrendered without condi- ing. They were found poſted in a 
would tions, wood 1n the front of the village of 
their The fort of Biliapatam, the capital Tervanangurry, The detachment 
of my of the Cherukal Raja, ſituated on forced them from thence, and at- 


h re- 
K poſt 


ttery, 


the South bank of the river, and tacked. the village, as well as the 
Nu-rcarow on the North, alſo ſur- grounds on both ſides of it, which 
rendered in the evening, and the were woody, and interſeted with 


of the purrifon received the fame terms hedges and mud banks. The 
s, and with the reſt of Tippoo's troops. enemy retreated, after diſputing the 
place. They have fince been all ſent under ground; and formed in front, and 
rigade an elcort to the Canara country. on the flanks of the fort of Trinca- 


ed the 
iſtance 
rength 
rigade 


ey le- 


By theſe ſucceſſes we have taken lore, the eſplanade of which extends 
thürty-four ſtand of colours, 68 to the village; but our troops ad- 
pieces of cannon, a quantity of vanced with vivacity and ſpirit, 
zumunition, military ſtores and purſued them into the covert-way, 
grain, and near 5000 ſtand of arms. where many of them were killed, 


ley re- bare the honour to encloſe a re- obliged the fort to ſurrender, and 
f Can- turn of them, and of the killed and rally diſperſed them. Upwards 
15th a vounced of the detachment, which of 800 were taken in the fort, and 
Carley, lam 12ppy to obſerve, is much more numbers were killed in the different 


which Filling than could have been expect- attacks. 
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Mootaub Khan, who commanded 
them, retreated to Turuckabad, and 
the next day he left it, with about 
2000 men, and a conſiderable ſum in 
ſpecie, and fled to the Ghauts. 
Lientenant Colonel Hartley ad- 
vanced to that place on the 1oth, 
when 1500 men, the remains of 
their army, laid down their arms. 
A conſiderable quantity of militar 
and other ſtores were captured, — 
in particular, the guns taken from 
the Travancore lines. 

The poſts of Barragurry and 
Cootahpore, in the Cartanad coun- 
try, ſtill remained in poſſeſſion of 
Tippoo's troops. A detachment 
from hence marched againſt them 
the 27th of December, and retur;.ed 
on the 5th inſtant with 400 priſon- 
ers, which they had taken without 
any loſs. The poſts ſurrendered, 
after a little oppoſition, on nearly 
the ſame terms as Cannanore. 

The object that induced me to 
viſit the coaſt, being completed, and 
the ancient Nair princes in poſſeſ- 
ſion of their diſtricts, from Biliapa- 
tam river to Cape Comorin, no- 
thing remains to be done with the 
little force under my command. 
Having reaſon, however, to imagine 
his Lordſhip wiſhes to unite the 
detachments, and being perſuaded 


they may be of eſſential conſequence. 


to his future operations, I have de- 
termined to remain and wait his 
orders. 

Jam pleaſed at an opportunity 
of aſſuring you, that Captazn Byron, 
of his Majeſty's ſhip Phoenix, has 
been of eſſential ſervice, not only 
by a well- directed fire from his ſhip, 
but in his exertions in forwarding 
the public ſtores, and in landing, 
with two eighteen-pounders, his 
marines and a part of his crew, to 
aſſiſt us in the reduction of Carley 
and Barragurry, 


By a letter from Lieute 
lonel Hartley, received "ns; 5 
the above, dated Turuckabad 05 
6th inſtant—he adviſes me, that be 
had received orders from General 
Medows to deliver over chat e of 


Palicautcherry to Major Cuppage, ſins 
who was coming ſrom Coimbacgr nou 
with two regiments for that pur, the 
poſe, and that he and his detach. Ha 
ment were then to conſider then. gar 
ſelves as under my orders, T 

Encloſed you will pleaſe to te. 2 
ceive a general return of the tot ” No 
encamped at this place; and I haig 0 - 
the honour to remain, duch 

Sir, &c. Char] 
RoperT ABtrcronny, Fires 
General return of the troops en. 

camped near Cannanore, under 

the command of Major Genen eta 

Abercromby, Jan. 8, 1791. li 

| co 

Total for duty, 4.603. Toul m 
Sick and wounded, 396. cri 

Ros. ArtrcronaY, D. 
T. 
General return of ordnarce ſores, { 

&c. taken in Cannanore Fort and Wour 

other ſubordinates, Camp near 0 

Cannanore, Dec. 26, 1790. and 

Guns.—Tota!, 1 thirty-twopoun- 25 
der, 7 twelve ditto, 7 nine ditto, 9 
eight ditto, 23 fix ditto, 8 four ditto, 

2 two ditto, 11 ſwivels, 

Carriages.— Total, 1 thirty-two 4 
pounder, 7 twelve ditto, 7 nie dit (cg 
to, 9 eight ditto, 23 ſix ditto, 8 four 97 1 
ditto, 2 two ditto, fi 

Shot. Total, 1 thirty-two poun- 7 
der, 38 twenty-four ditto, 459 E 
eighteen ditto, 97 3 twelve ditto, 287 4 
nine ditto, 979 fix ditto, 93 fu 
ditto, 1016 difterent fizes. _ 

Powder, —Total, 312 cartridges [ 

; able 
19 cheſts, 19 Jars. * 


Stores. — Total, 61 
X 
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. (, unges, 25 ladles and worms, 1 
Ws livſtocks, 104 quoins. 
E. Jones, Major Artillery. 
S. Auchmuty, Act. Mil. Sec. 


turn of killed, wounded and miſ- 
oe of his majeſty's and the ho- 


ble company's troops, under 
the al of Lieutenant Col. 
Hartley, in the action of Triva- 
nangurry, Dec. 10, 1790. 
Total, 5 killed; 0 wounded; 2 
iſung. 
5798 of the Officers wounded. 
Capt. Lawman, Artillery ; Capt, 
Blackford, Engineers; Lieutenant 
Charles Stewart, 7th battalion ; Lt. 
Fireworker Powell, Artillery. 
J. Hartley, Lieut. Col. Com, 
S. Auchmuty, Act. Mil. Sec. 


Return of killed and wounded of 
his majeſty's and the honourable 
company's troops, under the com- 
mand of Major General Abcr- 
cromby, the 14th and 15th of 
Dec. near Cannanore. 


Total, 8 killed; 75 wounded. 
lr. Cockran, ſurgeon's mate, 
wounded. 6 
One ſepoy of the native infantry, 
and many of the Nairs, wounded, 
and ſince dead. 
R. Sinclair, Dep. Adj. Gen. 
S. Auchmuty, Act. Mil, Sec. 


Account of the C apture of Bangalore. 
Te the Hincurable Court of Director. 


for Afﬀairs of the Honourable the 8 


United Company of Merchants of 
England trading 10 the Eaſt In- 


dies, 


Honourable Sirs, 
[ ſhall not trouble your honour- 
ale court with an explanation of 
we nature of the incefſant exer- 


tions, both of body and mind, which 
are required by the various duties of 
my preſent fituation ; nor ſhould 1 
now have alluded to them, but that 
I am under the indiſpenſable ne- 
ceſſity of ſtating them, as the cauſe 
of my being obliged, on this occa- 
ſion, inſtead of entering into a detail 

of particulars, to Iimit myſelf to a 
conciſe and general account of our 
late operations, and of my future 
intentions. 

Our preparations for the cam- 
paign having been completed at 
Madras, the army marched from 
Velhout on the 5th of February; 
and, having reached Vellore on the 
11th, we halted there two days, 
for the purpoſe of drawing from 
thence a ſupply to my ſtock of pro- 
viſions, and an addition that had 
been prepared to the battering 
train, and of receiving ſome ſtores 
and recovered men from Arnee. 

I had, previous to my arrival at 
Vellore, employed every means in 
my power to obtain accurate de- 
ſcriptions of the different paſſes 
that lead into the Myſore country; 
and having ſeen ſufficient grounds 
to be conkdent that the Moogly 
paſs could eaſily be rendered prac- 
ticable, I turned off to the right at 
Vellore, and not only aſcended the 
pu without much difficulty, but, 

y having taken a route that Tippoo 
does not ſeem to have expected, I 
was alſo lucky enough to advance a 
conſiderable diſtance into his coun- 
try before it was poſſible for him to 
ive us the leaſt obſtruction. 

The forts of Colar and Ouſcot- 
tah lay in our route to Bangalore, 
and ſurrendered to us without reſiſt- 
ance; but, as neither of them were 
in a tenable condition, nor at that 
time of any value to us, I left them 
unoccupied, after diſarming and 
diſmiſſing their ſmall aa: 

| ares 


73 * 


I arrived before Bangalore on 
the afternoon of the 5th of March, 
and on the 6th the engineers were 
employed in reconnoitering the 
place, both in the morning and 
evening: on their latter excurſion, 
Lieatenant-Colonel Floyd, who eſ- 
corted them with the whole cavalry, 

diſcovered the rear of Tippoo's line 
of march, apparently in great con- 
fulion, and unfortunately ſuffered 
himſelf to be tempted, by the flat- 
tering proſpe& of ſtriking an im- 
portant blow, to deviate from the 
orders he had received from me, 
and to attack the enemy. His ſuc- 
ceſs at firſt was great, but the length 
and ardour of the purſuit threw his 
iquadrons into great confuſion. In 
this ſtate they were charged by 
Tippoo's cavalry, and being out of 
the reach of all ſupport, they were 
obliged to retire with great preci- 
pitation, and with the loſs of above 
200 men, and near 300 horſes, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Floyd received 
a very ſevere wound in the face; 
from which, however, I have the 
pleaſure to add, that he is now per- 
fectly recovered. 

The ill ſucceſs of our examination, 
the fear of loſing time, and many 
other circumſtances, of which the 
hopes of obtaining a ſupply of fo- 
rage was not the leaſt, induced me 
to determine immediately to attack 
the fort from the Pettah fide. The 
Pettah was accordingly aſſaulted 
and carried on the morning of the 
7th; and the ſiege of the fort, which 
was rendered ſingularly arduous, not 
only by the ſcarcity of forage, and 
the ſtrength of its works and garri- 
ſon, but alſo by the preſence of 'Fip- 
poo and his whole army, was happi- 
ly terminated by an aflaulc on the 
night of the 21ſt, in which the Kel- 
lidar, and a great number of his 
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garriſon, were put to 

and our loſs, in 1 _ 
nature of the enterpriſe, wa; 
tremely inconfiderable, 7 Jake: 
however, help expreſſing, on this 
occaſion, my ſincere repret for th 
death of that brave and valuable 
officer Lieutenant-Colonel Mc 
houſe, who was killed at the alda 
of the Pettah on the 7th of March 

1 have not yet been able to m 
tain correct liſts of the ordnance, or 
of the differet articles that were 
found in the agazines of the 
place; and I can therefore only ſay 
in general, that there were upward, 
of one hundred ſerviceable pieces of 
ordnance, near fifty of which wers 
braſs, a large quantity of grain 
and an immenſe dept of military 
ſtores, 

Although Tippoo approached cur 
poſition, and even cannonaded the 
camp, both on the 7th and 17th, yet 
on theſe occaſions, and on all others 
daring the ſiege, he took bis mea. 
ſures with ſo much caution, as put 
it effeCtually out of my power to 
force him to riſk an action; and on 
the night of the aſſault he retired, in 
great haſte, from the ſouth fide of 
the fortreſs, where he was then 
poſted, immediately upon his being 
acquainted with its fall. After 
giving ſome repairs to the breaches, 
making a number of neceſlary ar. 
rangements, and leaving the train 
of heavy artillery to be reftted 
during my abſence, I moved from 
Bangalore on the 28th, with the de- 
ſign of ſecuring a ſafe and ipeedy 
junction with a large body of caval- 
ry that the Nizam had proraiſed w 
ſend to me; and of receiving a fein. 
forcement of troops, and a {upp!y of 
proviſions and ſtores, Which 1 had 
{ome time before ordered to be 11 


ineſs to join me, by the way of 
W 5 Sid Amboss. 
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from the Carnatic, con- 
ſe as neceſſary prelimi- 
nary meaſures for enabling me to 
roceed to the attack of Seringapa- 
tam; and I, at the ſame time, com- 
municated my intentions to Gene- 
ul Abercromby, and directed him 
to ule every exertion in his power, 
that might be confiftent with the 
ſafety of the corps under his com- 
mand, to prepare himſelf, in the 
manner that I preſcribed, to give 
me eſfectual aſſiſtance when I (ould 
reach the enemy's capital. 

Tippoo having made a move- 
ment to the weltward on the ſame 
day that | marched from the neigh⸗ 
donrhood of Bangalore, I fell in 
with his rear, at the diſtance of about 
eight or nine miles from that place; 
bot, from the want of a ſufficient 
body of cavalry, it was found im- 
practicable, after a purſuit of confi. 
derable length, either to bring him 
to action, or to gain any advantage 
orer him, except that of taking one 
braſs gun, Which, owing to its car- 
rage breaking down, he was oblig- 
ed to leave upon the road. | 

My firſt object being to form a 
junction with the Nizam's cavalry, 
| made ſuch movements, or took 
ach poſitions, as I knew would ef- 
fectually prevent Tippoo from in- 
tercepting them, or even from diſ- 
turbing their march; but, although 
vas at great pains to point out the 
laſzty of the march to Rajah Teige 
Want, and to encourage him to 
proceed, the effects of my recom- 
mendations and requeſts were but 
low; and, after waſte of time, 
watch, at this late ſeaſon of the 
year, was invaluable, and which 
anoſt exhauſted my patience, this 
Jnction was not made till the 13th 


Initant, 


It 15 not eaſy to aſcertain the 


Amboor, 
ſidering tho 


number of the corps with preciſion, 
but I ſuppoſe it to amount to fifteen 
or ſixteen thouſand horſe; and 
though they are extremely defec- 
tive in a moſt every point of military 
diſcipline, yet, as the men are in 
general well mounted, and, the 


chiefs have given me the ſtrongeſt. 


aſſurances of their diſpoſition to do 
every thing in their power to pro- 
mote the ſucceſs of our operations, I 
am in great hopes that we ſhall de- 
rive material advantage from their 
alliance. 

Ibis junction being accompliſhed, 
I marci<d on to effect my next ob- 
ject without loſs of time: and hav- 
ing arrived at my preſent camp on 
the 18th, and ordered the moſt expe- 
ditious meaſures to be taken for 
tranſporting the itores from the 
head of the paſs, I ſhall commence 
my march again to the weſtward on 
the 22d, and, after calling at Ban- 
galore for the heavy artillery, I truſt 
that I ſhall find it practicable to 
reach Seringapatam before the 12th 
of next month. 

No uſeful purpoſe could be pro- 
moted by my enumerating the dif- 
ficultics which I have already en- 
countered in carrying on the opera- 
tions of this campaign, and it would 
be equally unprofitable to enlarge 
at preſent upon the obſtacles which 


I foreſee to our future progreſs; they 


are, however, of ſo weighty a nature, 
that under different circumſtances I 
ſhould undoubtedly a& with more 
caution, and defer the attempt upon 
the enemy's capital till aſter the 
enſuing rains; but, acquainted as I 
am with the unſettled ſituation of 

olitical affairs in Europe, and 
3 that a procraſtinated war 
would occaſion almoſt certain ruin 
to your finances, I conſider it as a 
duty which 1 owe to my {tation and 
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to my country, to diſregard the 
hazard to which my own military 
reputation may be expoſed, and to 
proſecute, with every ſpecies of pre- 
caution that my judgment or ex- 
perience can ſuggeſt, the plan which 
is moſt likely to bring the war to 
an early deciſion. . 

J have, at the ſame time, been 
the more encouraged to perſevere 
in the execution of my original in- 
tentions, as both the Nizam and 
the Mahrattas have of late ſhewn an 
uncommon alacrity in fulfilling their 
engagements, which by the ſmalleſt 
appearance of backwardneſs on our 

rt, would be immediately cooled; 
and which, I truſt, will, in addition 
to our own efforts, eſſentially con- 
tribute to counteract many of the 
diſadvantages which the difficulty 
of the march, the riſk of ſcarcity of 
provifions and forage, and the ap- 
proach of the rainy ſeaſon, preſent 
againſt the undertaking; and, if 
thoſe obſtacles can be overcome, the 
capture of Seringapatam will pro- 
bably, in its conſequences, furniſh 
an ample reward for our labours. 

A few days after our ſucceſs at 
Bangalore, Tippoo repeated his pro- 
poſitions to open a negociation for 
terminating our differences; but 
whether with a ſincere deſire to ob- 
tain peace, or with the inſidious 
hopes of inciting jealouſies in our 
allies, by inducing me to liſten to 
his advances, is not certain. The 
line for my conduct, however, was 
clear; and, conformable to our trea- 
ties, I declined, in civil and mode- 
rate terms, to receive a perſon of 
confidence, on his part, to diſcuſs the 
ſeparate intereſts of the company; 
but informed him, chat, if he ſhould 
think proper to make propoſitions, 
in Writing, for a general accommo- 


„ 


dation with all the members 

of 
confederacy, 1 ſhould, after 4 
municating with the other power 


a * we 
tranſmit our joint ſentiment _— 


them. 

I ſhall refer you entire! 
ſent to the Pal ach that Soo 11 
receive from the different govern. 
ments of the details of their reſp2c. 
tive bufineſs; and ſhall only 26d 
that the perſonal attention that 1 
have oy mn from the member 
of the ſupreme board, and the ext 
which they. have manifeſted, ſince ] 
left Calcutta, in promoting the pub. 
lic good, have given me very parti. 
cular ſatisfaction. 

The Swallow packet will remain 
in readineſs to be diſpatched in Au- 
guſt, or ſooner, if it ſhould be 
thought expedient; and I ſhall, by 
that opportunity, have the honour 
of writing fully to you on ſeveral 
of thoſe ſubjects, on which you 
muſt, no doubt, be anxious to re- 
ceive minute information.—l can- 
not, however, conclude this letter 
without bearing the moſt ample 
teſtimony to the zeal and alacrity 
which have been uniformly mani. 
feſted by his majeſty's and the com- 
pany's troops, in the performance 
of the various duties of fatigue aud 
danger in the courſe of this cam. 
paign; and aſſuring you, that they 
are entitled to the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
marks of your approbation. 

I have the honour to be, 
With the greateſt reſpec, 
Honourable Sirs, 
Your moſt obedient, and 
Moſt humble ſervant, 
Cornwallis 
Camp at Venkettigherry, 
April 21, 1791. 


— — —— 
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* Abbe. al to the 
er from V Abbe- Rayn ' 
ow Aſembly of France; May 
31,1791. : 


CY 


ntlemen, FIT 
Lan in this capital after 
a long abſence, my heart and 
looks are turned towards you; and 
1 ſhould have thrown my elf at the 
feet of your augult aſſembly, would 
my age and infirmaties have ſuffered 
me to ſpeak to you, without too 
frong an emotion, of the great 
things which you have done, and of 
all that remains for you to do, in or- 
der toconfer upon this agitated land 
that peace, liberty, and proſperity, 
which it is your intention to pro- 
ture to us. 
Do not imagine, e that 
[ 2m one of thoſe who are ignorant 
of the indefatigable zeal, the ralents, 
the information, and the courage 
which you have ſhewn in your 1m- 
menſe labours. A ſufficient number 
of other perſons have addreſſed you 
upon theſe ſubjects; a ſufficient num- 
ber have reminded you of the title 
which you have to the eſteem of 
the nation: for my part, whether 
you conſider me as a Citizen availing 
himielf of his right to petition, or 
whether, in indulging my gratitude 
in an unincumbered flight, you per- 
mit an old friend of liberty to re- 
{tore to you what he is indebted, for 
the protection with which you have 
honoured him, I beſeech you not to 
reject uſeful - tzuths. I have long 
dared to ſpeak to kings of their du- 
ly; permit me now to ſpeak to a 
people of their errors, and to the 
repreſentatives of the people, of 
we dangers with which we are all 
tureatened. 
| confels that I profoundly lament 
the diſorders and the erimes which 
ve covered this empire with 
Vor. XXXIII. | . 
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mourning. Can it be true, that I 
muſt recolle& with horror, that I am 
not one of thoſe; who in teſtifying a 
generous indignation againſt arbi- 
trary power, have perhaps armed li- 
centiouſneſs? Do religion, the laws, 
the royal authority, the public order, 


require back from philoſophy and 


reaſon, the ties which united them 
to that great ſociety of the French 
nation; as if, in purſuing abuſes, in 
ſtating the rights of the people, and 
the duties of the prince, our crimi-. 
nal efforts had broken theſe ties ? 
But ro, the hold conceptions of 
philoſophy were never preſented by 
us as the rigorous meaſure for acts 
of legiſlation. You cannot attribute 


to us as errors what could only re- - 


ſult from a falſe interpretation of our 
principles. And yet, ready to de- 
ſcend into the grave, ready to quit 
this immenſe family, of which I 
have ſo ardently wiſhed the welfare, 
what do I ſee around me? Religious 
troubles, civil diſſention, the con- 
tentions of ſome, the audacity and 
paſſions of others, a government en- 
ſlaved by popular tyranny, the ſanc- 
tuary of the laws ſurrounded by un- 
governable men, who will alternite- 
ly either dictate or brave them; 
ſoldiers without diſcipline, chiefs 
without authority, miniſters without 
means, a king, the firſt friend of his 
people, plunged into affliction, out- 
raged, threatened, deprived of all 
authority, and the-public power ex- 
iſting but in thoſe clubs, where igno- 
rant and brutal men dare to decide 
upon all political queſtions. $ 
Such, gentlemen, is, beyond all 
doubt, the true fituation of France. 
Another perhaps would not dare to 
tell it you; but I dare, becaufe I 


conſider it as my duty; becauſe I am 


on the verge of eighty years of age; 
becaufe no one can accuſe me of re- 
e 
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gretting the former government ; 
ecauſe in lamenting over the pre- 
ſent ſtate of deſolation of the church 
of France, no one can accuſe me of 
being a fanatic prieſt; becauſe in 
conſidering the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the legitimate authority as the only 
means of ſafety, no one will accuſe 
me of being the partizari of deſ- 
potiſm, and of expecting favours 
from it; becauſe in attacking be- 
fore you thoſe writers who have 
blown the kingdom into a flame, 
and perverted its underſtanding, no 
one will accuſe me of not known 
the value of the liberty of the preſs. 
Alas! I was full of hope and joy 
when I ſaw you lay the uddations 
of the public happineſs, attack all 
abuſes, proclaim all rights, and fub- 
je the different parts of this em- 
pire to the ſame laws, to an uniform 
regulation. My eyes were filled 
with tears when I faw the vileſt and 
the moſt wicked of men employed 
as inſtruments in bringing about a 
uſeful revolution; when 1 ſaw the 
holy love of patriotiſm proſtituted to 
villainy, and licentiouſneſs march in 
triumph under the banners of liber- 
ty. Jerror was mingled with m 
Juſt grief, when I beheld all the re- 
ſources of government deſtroyed, 
and feeble barriers ſubſtituted to the 
neceſſity for an active and repreſſing 
force. I have every where ſought 
the veſtiges of that central autho- 
rity which a great nation depoſits in 
the hands of the monarch for its own 
ſafety; I have been no where able 
to find them; I have ſought the prin- 
ciples whereby property is preſerved, 
and I have feen them attacked; I 
have endeavoured to find under what 
ſhelter ſecurity and individual li- 
berty repoſed, and I have ſeen au- 
dacity always gathering ſtrength 
from the multitude attendiag, and 


have been the moſt deeply affected. 


+. 


invoking the ſignal for de 
which the actions, and the — 
ors as dangerous as the 
are ready to inffict. 

I have heard thoſe inſidious ing. 
nuations, which imprefs you with' 
falſe terrors, to turn aſide your at- 
tention from real dangers; which 
inſpire you with fatal Gikrulk, to in. 
duce you to deſtroy ſacceflively x! 
the props of monarchical govern. 
ment, I have particularly ſhud. 
dered on obſerving in their new life, 
that | req who are deſirous of be. 
ing free, not only diſregard the ſo. 
cial virtues of humanity and juſtice, 
the ſole baſis of true liberty, but re. 
ceive with eagerneſs the new ſed; 
of corruption, and ſuffer themſelves 
to be ſurrounded with new cauſes of 
ſlavery. 

Ah! gentlemen, what do I rot 
ſuffer, on ſeeing in the midlt of the 
capital, and in the very focus of in- 
formation, this ſeduced people ea. 
gerly adopt with a ferocious joy the 
moſt criminal propoſals, {mile at the 
details of aſſaſſinations, fing their 
crimes as if they were conqueſts, 
ftupidly invite enemies to the revo- 
lation, ſully it by complaiſance, and 
ſhut their eyes upon all the evi 
with which they overwhelm them- 
ſelves ! for this unhappy people are 
ignorant that an infinity of calami- 
ties may ſpring from a ſingle crime. 
I ſee them laugh and dance on the 
ruins of their own morality, even 0! 
the brink of the very abyſs which 
may ſwallow up their hopes; this 
ſpectacle of joy is that by which! 


factious, 


Your indifference with reſpec o 
this alarming deviation of the pub- 
lic underſtanding, is the firſt and 
perhaps the ſole cauſe of the change 
which has taken place with reſp 
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| dulation, or the murmurs 
WF fear, have ſucceeded the 
ire homages beſtowed upon your 
ours, 
1 whatever courage the 
2nproach of my laſt hour inſpires 
me, whatever duty even that love of 
liberty which I profefled before you 
exited, impoſes upon me, I never- 
theleſs experience in addreſſing you 
that reſpect and ſort of fear, of 
which no man can diveſt himſelf, 
when he places himſelf in thought in 
a fate of immediate communication 
with the repreſentatives of a preat 
ople. 
gb I to ſtop here, or to con- 
tinue to ſpeak to you as to poſterity ? 
Ves, gentlemen, [ believe you 
worthy of hearing this language. 

[ have meditated tnroughout the 
wholz courſe of my life on the ideas 
which you have lately applied to the 
regeneration of the kingdom: I me- 
ditated on them at a time when, re- 
jected by all the ſocial inſtitutions, by 
all the intereſts, by all the prejudices, 
they only preſented the ſeduction of 
a conſolatory wiſh: at that time no 
motives induced me to weigh the 
difficulties of application, and the 
terrible inconveniencies annexed to 
abſtractions, when they are inveſted 
with the force which commands men 
and things, when the reſiſtance of 
things and the paſſions of men are 
neceiiary elements to combine. 

What I neither ought nor could 
foreſee, at the time and in the cir- 
cumſtances under which I wrote, the 
circumſtances and the time in which 
you act require that you ſhould keep 
an account of; and I think it my 
duty to tell you that you have not 
ſuticiently done ſo. 

By this ſole but continued fault, 
you have vitiated your work; you 
dare placed yeurſelves in ſuch a ſi- 
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tuation as has perhaps rendered you 
unable to preſerve it from total ru- 
in, but by meaſuring back your 
ſte ps, or by indicating that retrogade 
march to your ſucceflors. Ought 
you to be afraid of being the ſole ob- 
ject of all the virulence with which 
the altar of liberty is aſſailed ? Be- 
lieve, gentlemen, that this heroic ſa- 
crifice will not be the leaſt conſola- 
tory of thoſe remembrances which 
you will be permitted to preſerve, 
What men muſt thoſe be, who, leav- 
ing to their country all the good 
which they have been able to do, 
accept and claim for themſelves 
alone the reproaches which have 
been deſerved by real and ſerious 
evils, but of which they could only 
accuſe the ciremſtances! I believe 
you, gentlemen, worthy of ſo high 
a deſtiny, and that idea encourages 
me to point out to you, without re- 
ſerve, thoſe defective parts which 


you have introduced into the French. 


conſtitution. 

Called upon to regenerate France, 
you ought firſt to have conſidered 
what you could uſefully preſerve of 
the former government, and parti- 
cularly that part of it which it would 
be improper to abandon. 

France was a monarchy; its ex- 
tent, its wants, its manners, its na- 
tional ſpirit, were invincible objec- 
tions to republican forms being ever 
admitted into it without occaſioning 
a total diſſolution, 

'The monarchical power was vi- 
tiated by two cauſes; its baſes were 
ſurrounded by prejudices, and its 
limits were defined but by partial 
reſiſtances, To purify the prin- 
ciples, by eſtabliſhing the throne 
upon its true baſis, the ſovereignty 
of the nation; to aſcertain its limits, 
by placing them in the national re- 
preſentation, was what you ought to 

* 2 have 
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have done, and you think that you 
have done it. * 
But in organizing theſe two pow 

ers, the ſtrength and the ſucceſs of 
the conſtitution depended upon their 
equilibrium; and you had to guard 
againſt the 2 of your ideas. 
You ought to have ſeen that in the 

eneral opinion, the power of kings 
15 on the decline, and that the rights 
of the people are on the encreale : 
thus, by weakening beyond meaſure 
that which naturally tends to annihi- 
lation, and by ſtrengthening beyond 
all proportion that which naturally 
tends to increaſe, you arrive by 
force at this melancholy reſult, a 
king without authority, and a people 
without reſtraints 

By abandoning vourſelves to the 
wanderings of opinion, you have fa- 
voured the influence of the multi- 
tude, and infinitely multiplied po- 
pular elections. Did you not forget 
that elections inceſſantly renewed, 
and the tranſient duration of power, 
are a ſource of relaxation in politi- 
cal juriſdictions? Did you not for- 
get that the ſtrength of government 
ought to be proportioned to the 
number of thoſe whom 1t has to pro- 
vide for, and whom 1t ought to pro- 
tect? 

Vou have preſerved the name of 
king, although in your conſtitution 
it is not only no longer uteful, but 
even dangerous. You have reduced 
his influence to that point which 
corruption may uſurp; you have in 
fact invited him to combat a conſti- 
tution which inceſſantly ſhews him 
what he 1s not, and what he may 
be. 

Tunis, gentlemen, is a vice inhe- 
rent in your conſlitution; a vice 
which will deſtroy it, if you and 
your ſucceſſors do not halten to ex- 

tirpate it, | | 
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IJ will not point out to 
the faults LR be aenbel n 
circumſtances; of thoſe you are 
yourſelves aware : but why will you 
ſuffer the evil to exiſt which it is in 
your power to deſtroy? Why, after 
having proclaimed the dogma of li. 
berty in religious opinions, will yoy 
ſuffer the clergy to be overwhelmed 
with perfecutions and outrapes, be. 
cauſe they do not obey your reli- 
gious opinions? 

Why, after having conſecrated 
the principles of individual liberty, 
do you ſuffer to exiſt in your bo- 
ſoms an inquiſition, which ſerves 2; 
a model and a pretext to all thoſe 
inferior inquiſitions which a factious 
uneaſineſs has generated in every 
part of the empire? 

Why do not you ſhudder at the 
audacity and the ſucceſs of thoſe 
writers who profane the name of 
patriots? More powerful than your 
decrees, they daily pull down what 
you erect. You are deſirous of a 
monarchical government, and they 
endeavour to render it odious: You 
are defirous that the people ſhould 
enjoy liberty, and they wiſh to make 
them the moſt ferocious of tyrants: 
You are deſirous of reforming the 
manners, and they command the 
triumph of vice, the impunity ef 
crimes. 

I will not mention to you, gen- 
tlemen, your operations of finance; 

God forbid that I ſhould encreaſe 
your uneaſineſs, or diminiſh your 
hopes upon that ſubject. The pub- 
lic fortune is yet entire in your 
hands; but recollect, that where 4 
government is neither powerful nor 
reſpected, there can be neither taxes, 
credit, nor an aſcertained receipt dc 
expenditure. _ 

What form of government cal 


ſtand againſt this new aſſumption of 


power 
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wer of the clubs? You have de- 
ſtroyed all the corpora-10ns, and the 
molt coloſſal and moſt formidable of 
aggregations is rating itſelf upon 
your heads, to the deſtruction of all 
other powers. France at preſent 
contains two kinds of people exceed- 
ingly unlike. That conſiſting of the 
virtuous and of the moderate ſpirits, 
is ſcattered, filent, and alarmed ; 
whilſt men of violent diſpoſitions, of 
which the other conſiſts, crowd toge- 
ther, electrify each other, and form 
thoſe terrific volcanos which vomit 
forth ſuch quantities of inflamed 
lava. | 

You have made a declaration of 
rights, and that imperfect declara- 
tion has ſpread throughout the em- 
pire of France numerous ſeeds of 
anarchy and diforder, _ 

Conſtantly heſitating between the 
principles which a falſe modeſty pre- 
vents you from modifying, and cir- 
cumſtances which extort exceptions 
from you, you conſtantly do too lit- 
tle for the public good, and too much 
according to your doctrine. Vou 


are frequently both inconſequent 


and impolitic, at the time when you 
endeavour to be neither. Thus, by 
perpetuating the ſlavery of the ne- 
groes, you have not the leſs, by your 
deciſion reſpecting the mulattoes, 
given an alarm to commerce, and 
expoſed your colonies, | 

Be aſſured, gentlemen, that none 
of theſe obſervations eſcape the 
friends of liberty: they demand 
back from your hands the depoſit of 
the public opinion, of the public rea- 
lon, of which you are but the or- 
gans, and which no longer poſleſs 
any character. Europe conſiders 
you with aſtoniſhment; Europe, 
which may be ſhaken to its founda- 
kons by the propagation of your 


principles, is vexed at their exagge- 
ration, 

The filence of its princes may be 
that of terror; but do not aſpire, 
gentlemen, to the fatal honour of 
rendering. yourſelves dreadful by 
extravagant innovations, as dange- 
rous for yourſelves as for your neigh- 
bours. Open once more the annals 
of the world; call to your aſſiſtance 
the wiſdom of ages, and ſee how 
many empires have periſhed by 
anarchy. It is time to put an end 
to that by which we are deſolated, to 


ſtop the revenges, the ſeditions, and 


commotions, and to reſtore to us at 
length peace and confidence. 

o attain this ſalutary end, there 
is but one mode, and that is by re- 
viſing your decrees, by uniting and 
ſtrengthening the powers weakened 
by diſperſion, by entruſting to the 
king all the force neceſſary to main- 
tain the power of the laws, and by 
Er watching over the li- 

erty of the primary aſſemblies, 
from which factions have driven all 
wiſe and virtuous citizens. 

Do not imagine, gentlemen, that 
the re-eſtabliſhinent of the execu- 
tive power can be the work of your 
ſucceſſors ; no, they will take their 
ſeats with leſs power than you poſ- 
ſeſs: they will have to acquire that 
popular opinion of which you have 
diſpoſed ; you only are able to cre- 
ate anew what you have deſtroyed, 
or ſuffered to be deſtroyed, © 


You have laid the foundation of 


the liberty of every reaſonable con- 
ſtitution, by ſecuring to the people 
the right of making their laws, and 
determining their taxes. Anarchy 
will even {wallow up theſe impor- 
tant rights, if you do not place them 
under the protection of an active 
and vigorous government; and deſ- 
* | 
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potiſm awaits us, if you continue to 
reject the tutelary protection of roy- 
al authority. 

I have collected my ſtrength, 
gentlemen, to ſpeak to you the au- 
ſtere language of truth. Forgive, 
in favour of my zeal and love for 
my country, what may appear too 


free in my remonſtrances, and be- 


lieve my ardent wiſhes for your 
glory, as much as my profound re- 


Ipect. 
G. T. RaynaL. 


— 


Leiter from Mr. John Harriott, 7 
Rochford, ix Eſſex, to Mr. More, 
Secretary of the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Sc. deſcrib- 
ing the Effects of the high Tide, 
February 2, 1791, on Land which 
he had incloſed from the Sea. 


Sir, Rochford, Feb. 24. 
HE kindneſs and friendſhip 
f expreſſed in your letter claim 
my warmeſt acknowledgments; and, 
as you requeſt to be informed of the 
rcal ſtate of my misfortunes, I will 
endeavour to place it in as clear a 
point of view as poſſible; for, having 
nothing to reproach myſelf with, in 
regard to ſuch accumulated misfor- 
tunes as I have experienced in ſo 
ſhort a time (accidents which hu- 
man ſagacity could neither foreſee 
nor prevent), I have no reaſon to 
be aſhamed at being unfortunate : 
on the contrary, I feel a ſecret ſatis- 
faction in having endeavoured to do 
my duty as a man whoſe views are 
not wholly confined to this ſpot, 
and bow my head without repining 
to the diſpoſal of Providence, 
It was no longer than the 17th of 
March, 1790, that I had the heavy 
mis fortune to have my houſe, barn, 
and out- offices, all burnt down, with 


3 


difficulty ſaving our lives, 
from this 6 my . 
was great to a man who never could 
boaſt of affluence; yet I Jooked 
forward with a pleaſing confidence. 
my iſland (ſo lately embanked from 
the ſea) was beginning to rey; 
me moſt bountifully : it cleared me 
zool. the laſt year, with a promiſin 
appearance of greater things for 
yours to come. I had rebuilt my 
ouſe, &c. and got my family toge. 
ther again. 
In this ſituation of my affaits, the 
2d of this month produced a tide on 
our coaſt higher by a foot than is 
remembered by the oldeſt man liv. 
ing. My iſland fell a victim to its 
ravages: above one-fourth part of 
the wall or bank had ſettled (on 
account of its being all new earth) 0 
near a foot more than the reſt : this 
was intended to have been raiſed 18 
inches laſt ſummer, had not my los 
from the ſire, and the conſequent at- 
tention to rebuilding, obliged me to 
defer it, which occaſioned the loſs 
of my iſland ; for, flowing ſeven or 
eight inches deep over 150 rod in 
length of walling, it flooded the 
whole iſland. Attending to the fall 
of the tide, I found my ifland left 
full of water, too fatal a proof of the 
ſtrength of my walls, though it (atis- 
fied me there was no breach. By 
extraordinary exertions, I drained 
the water four feet below the ſurface 
of the land in a few days: I then had 
the walls ſurveyed, and an eſtimate 
made of what it would require to 
repair them, and ſecure the iſland 
from a ſimilar accident. Ti 
amounted to 3ool.; I had it not, 
and could not think of borrowing 
without a greater certainty of pal 
ment than I could pretend to; 2 
if my iſland ſhould become à {07 


loſs, I knew I had not ſuſcient > 


+ A- vw: Me 
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ay what I owed already. I 
ye x; did not think myſelf at 
liberty to lay out money that be- 
longed to others without their con- 
ſent, though to fave the miſerable 
wreck of my own fortune; and, as 
there was a neceſſity of coming to a 
ſpeedy determination, I reſolved on 
ſending to every one I owed a ſum 
of money exceeding 20 1. requeſting 
their meeting each other on Wed- 
neſday, the gth ; informing them the 
reaſon, and that I would then lay 
before them a full ſtate of my at- 
fairs. 

This was the firſt time in my life 
| ditruſted my own fortitude. At- 
tempting to ſpeak, I found myſelf 
incapable of uttering. My feelings 
overpowered me, and I was obliged 
to leave the room abruptly. I can 
only fay, they were the feelings of 
a father (conſidering his misfortunes 
as affecting his children) that over- 
cime me. I have been in various 


engagements by ſea and land; I was | 
inthe ſecond earthquake off Liſbon ; 


in ſeveral on the iſland of Sumatra ; 
belonged to a ſhip that kad the 
plague on board in Turkey; ſhip- 
wrecked off Plymouth after an ab- 
ſence of two years; wounded and 
rendered incapable of farther active 
ſervice in India; yet never knew the 
want of courage before. In every 
other point of view, I could en- 


counter danger and difficulties with 


greater reſolutzon. | 
The ſtate of my affairs was thys: 
J had, by fire and water, within one 


year, loſt upwards of 3, oool.; but, 


'f enabled to ſecure the iſland, my 
'ols would be reduced to about 
2,0001., laying the damage to the 


and from the effect uf the ſalt- water 


at the loweſt eſtimate, but it may 
brave conſiderably more. I owed 
aner more than 2,506 l. and the 


remainder of my property did not 
amount to more than 1,4001. beſide 


my half-pay as a lieutenant. I had 


the ſatisfaction to find my conduct 
approved. My creditors, inſtead o 

diſtreſſing, ſoothed me, and volun- 
tarily propoſed, and agreedto accept, 
ten ſhillings in the pound. 

Such, Sir, is the diſtracted ſitua- 
tion of my affairs; and I do not 
wonder at there being various re- 
ports concerning it, 2 + I am no 
ways apprehenſive of there being 
any to the prejudice of my charac- 
ter; for in that, poor as I am, an 
unfortunate as I have been, I fear 
not the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny. 

I remain, 
„ 
Vour very humble ſervant, 
JohN HARRIOT r. 


1 — 
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Directions of the Lancaſhire Humane 
Society for the Recovery of Perſons 
apparently dead by Drowning, and 
other Species of $uffocation. 


Drownine, 
I. X X/ HEN the body is taken 
W 


out of the water, ſtrip and 
wrap it cloſely in a coat, blanket, or 
other warm covering: and convey it 


gently to the neareſt commodious 


ouſe, with the face upwards, and 
the head a little raiſed. 
II. Lay it on a bed or mattreſs 
which has been heated by a warm- 
ing-pan, in a chamber containing a 
fire: or, during ſummer, in the ſun- 
ſhine, Dry the body completely 
with warm cloths, and afterwards 
rub it diligently, but gently, with 
hot flannels on the 1% fide, near the 


heart. Apply to the hands and | 


feet cloths wrung out of hot water; 
and heated. bricks; or bottles or 
* 34 bladders 


: 
| 
' 
[ 
; 
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bladders half filled with hot water; 
or bags of hot grains or ſand, to the 

ſtomach and arm-pits. Let a heal- 

thy perſon, of the ſame ſex with the 

ſufferer, lie down unclothed, on the 

right ſide of the body; and be em- 

ployed in rubbing, and aiding other 

neceſſary operations. | 
If a tub of warm water be in 
readineſs, let by body be placed in 
it up to the neck, and continued in 

it half an hour, The water ſhould 
not be hotter than can be comfort- 
ably borne by the aſſiſtants ; and the 
heat of all the applications before 
directed ſhould be moderate. 

When the bady is taken out of 
the tub of water, it muſt be wiped 
dry; laid upon the bed; and treat- 
ed according to the rules already 
given. | 

III. During the foregoing ope- 
rations, put the pipe of a pair of 
bellows into one of the noſtrils, the 
other noſtril and the mouth being 
cloſed by an aſſiſtant; and blow 


gently, till the breaſt be a little raiſ- 


ed. Let the mouth and noſtril then 
be left free, and an eaſy preſſure 
made upon the breaſt. Repeat 
this imitation of natural breathing 
till ſigns of returning life appear, 
when it is to be gradually diſcon- 
tinued. 8 
VM. B. If no bellows be at hand, 
let an aſſiſtant blow into the noſtrils 
of the drowned perſon with his 
breath, through a quill, reed, or any 
other ſmall pipe. 

IV. When breathing begins to 
be renewed, let a feather dipt in 
ſpirit of hartſhora or ſharp muſtard, 
be occaſionally introduced into the 
noſtrils. Pepper or ſnuff alſo may 
be blown into them. A glyſter 
fhould now be given without delay, 
compoſed of equal parts of wine and 
hot water, with a {mall table ſpoon- 


inſtead of wine, 
Fa Pa. Me s = by 
2 00 A or ſpirits mix. 
del, the faferer bee 
reſt in a warm bed; be ſupplied 


moderately with wine-whey, ale-poſ. 


ſet, or other nouriſhing driaks; and 
gentle ſeating ſhould be encou- 
raged, 
Hanging, 
J. If a medical aſſiſtant be pre. 


ſent, let him take a few ounces of 
blood from the jugular veins; or 


apply a cupping glaſs to the 


neck. 

II. The other methods of treat. 
ment are to be the ſame as recom- 
mended for the recovery of drowned 


perſons. 


 Suffecation by Noxious Vapours, er 

; Lightning, 

Sprinkle the face and thewhole bo- 
dy with cold water, if the heat of the 
ſufferer be above or equal to that of 
a living perſon, But if the body 
feel cold, apply warmth gradually; 
and uſe the means directed under 
the head of drowning. A ſmall 
quaneny of blood may alſo be taken 
rom the jugular veins, 


1. 
Take the body to the neareſt room 


with a fire-place, but not * 


Rub it with ſnow or cold wa- 
= Attempt warmth and breathing 
by flow degrees, and the way di- 
rected for the recovery of drowned 


perſons. 


lering in Child-Birth, by Con- 
3 under Bed. Clothes, &c. 


I. In ſtill- born children, blow 
air into the mouth, through a quill, 
or any ſmall tube, till the breaſt be a 
little raiſed; then gently preſs the 
cheſt; and repeat this proceſs till 
natural breathing begins, Gently 
rub the body with warm flannels; 
and foment the legs and feet with 
water of a moderate degree of 

eat. 

: Il. When a child has been ſmo- 
thered under the bed-clothes, if the 
body be too hot, as is commonly the 
caſe, expoſe it for a ſhort time to a 
ſtream of freſh air, and ſprinkle a 
little cold water on the face and 
breaſt; then fill the lungs, and fol- 
low the other directions above de- 
livered. | . 

No other means but thoſe here 
recommended are ever to be em- 
ployed; except by the authority of 
ſome judicious phyſician, or of one 
of the medical aſſiſtants of the So- 
ciety. | 

N. B. In all the above caſes, im- 
diately diſpatch a - meſſenger for 
medical aſſiſtance: ſend, alſo, ano- 
ther meſſenger to the neareſt houſe, 
where warm water, grains, or other 
things of the ſame nature may- be 
procured; with a good fire, and a 
warm bed for the reception of the 
unfortunate perſon. 


EY 


_— — — 


Extract of Letters, Ec. and Accounts, 


relative to the Settlements in New 
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South Wales. Laid before the 
Houſe of Commons, 


Extracts of a Letter from Go- 


vernor Phillip to the Right 


Honourable Lord Sydney; 
dated Sydney Cove, 1ath 
Feb. 1790. 


IX HEN the Supply left Nor- 
| folk Iſland, the people were 


all very healthy, and they had ve- 


getables in the greateſt abundance; 


they get hſh when the weather per- 
mits the boat to go without the 


reef, and, at times, in ſuch quanti- 
ties, that fiſh is ſerved to the people 


in lieu of ſalt proviſions. They 


make their lines from the flax plant, 


but unfortunately we have not any 
perſon who underſtands how to dreſs 
1t 


Half a pod of cotton being found 
on the iſland, ſuppoſed to be brought 
there by a bird, and a cocoa nut, 
which was perfectly ſound, and ap- 
peared to have been but a fhort 
time in the water, being thrown 
upon the beach, have given ſome 
reaſon. to ſuppoſe that both theſe ar- 
ticles will be found in ſome iſland 
at no great diſtance. 

Lord Howe Ifland has been ex- 
amined, but no freſh water, or good 
anchorage, being found, it can be of 
no other advantage to this ſettle- 
ment, than occaſionally ſupplying a 
few turtle. 

J had the honour of informing 


FI } 


intended to be made at a place I 
named Roſe Hill. At the head of 
this harbour there is a creek, which 
at half flood has water for large 
boats to go three miles up; and one 
mile higher the water 1s freſh, and 
the ſoil good, A very induſtrious 


your lordſhip, that a ſettlement was 
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bladders half filled with hot water; 
or bags of hot grains or ſand, to the 

ſtomach and arm-pits. Let a heal- 

thy perſon, of the ſame ſex with the 

ſufferer, lie down unclothed, an the 

right fide of the body; and be em- 

ployed in rubbing, and aiding other 
neceſſary operations. 

If a tub of warm water be in 
readineſs, let or body be placed in 
it up to the neck, and continued in 
it half an hour, The water ſhould 
not be hotter than can be comfort- 
ably borne by the aſſiſtants; and the 
heat of all the applications before 
directed ſhould be moderate. 

When the body is taken out of 
the tub of water, it muſt be wiped 
dry; laid upon the bed; and treat- 
ed according to the rules already 
given. 

III. During the foregoing ope- 
rations, put the pipe of a pair of 
bellows into one of the noſtrils, the 
other noſtril and the mouth being 
cloſed by an aſſiſtant; and blow 
gently, till the breaſt be a little raiſ- 
ed. Let the mouth and noſtril then 
be left free, and an eaſy preſſure 
made upon the breaſt. Repeat 
this imitation of natural breathing 
till ſigns of returning life appear, 
when it is to be gradually diſcon- 
tinued. 3 | 
VN. B. If no bellows be at hand, 
let an aſſiſtant blow into the noſtrils 
of the drowned perſon with his 
breath, through a quill, reed, or any 
other ſmall pipe. 

IV. When breathing begins to 
be renewed, let a feather dipt in 
ſpirit of hartſnorn or ſharp muſtard, 
be occaſionally introduced into the 
noſtrils. Pepper or ſnuff alſo may 
be blown into them. A glyſter 
fhould now be given without delay, 
_ . compoſed of equal parts of wine and 
hot water, with a {mall table ſpoon- 


ful of flour of muſtard 
ſpoonful of powdered 
ger, or other ſpice. 
or gin, mixed with fix times Its 
13 of _ 1 7 with the ad. 
ition of muſtard, &c. may 
inſtead of wine, n 
V. As ſoon as the pati 
Fe adminiſter s him 'y 
poonfuls, hot wine, or ſpirits nn 
ed with water. * 
VI. When life is completely jo. 
ſtored, the ſufferer hould rm 
reſt in a warm bed; be ſupplied 
moderately with wine-whey, ale-poſ. 
ſet, or other nouriſhing drinks; and 


gentle ſweating ſhould be encou- 
raged. 
Hanging, 

I. If a medical aſſiſtant be pre- 
ſent, let him take a few ounces of 
blood from the jugular veins; or 
apply a cupping glaſs to the 
neck. 

II. The other methods of treat- 
ment are to be the ſame as recom- 


mended for the recovery of drowned 
perſons. | 


Suffecation by Noxious Vapours, er 
Lightning, 
Sprinkle the face and thewhole bo- 

dy with cold water, if the heat of the 

ſufferer be above or equal to that of 

a living perſon, But if the body 

feel cold, apply warmth gradually; 

and uſe the means directed under 
the head of drowning. A ſmall 

Nane, of blood may alſo be taken 

rom the jugular veins. 


* 


Froſt, 


Take the body to the neareſt room 
with a fire-place, but not near the 


Rub it with ſnow or cold wa- 
— attempt warmth and breathing 
by flow degrees, and the way di- 
rected for the recovery of drowned 


perſons. 


\bering in Child-Birth, by Con- 
2 under Bed. Clotbes, &c. 


. In ſtill- born children, blow 
air into the mouth, through a quill, 
or any ſmall tube, till the breaſt be a 
little raiſed ; then gently preſs the 
cheſt; and repeat this proceſs till 
natural breathing begins. Gently 
rub the body with warm flannels; 
and foment the legs and feet with 
water of a moderate degree of 
eat. 

II. When a child has been ſmo- 
thered under the bed- clothes, if the 
body be too hot, as is commonly the 
caſe, expoſe it for a ſhort time to a 
ſtream of freſh air, and ſprinkle a 
little cold water on the face and 
breaſt; then fill the lungs, and fol- 
low the other directions above de- 
livered, 

No other means but thoſe here 
recommended are ever to be em- 
ployed; except by the authority of 


clety. | 

N. B. In all the above caſes, im- 
diately diſpatch a - meſſenger for 
medical aſſiſtance : ſend, alſo, ano- 
ther meſſenger to the neareſt houſe, 
where warm water, grains, or other 
things of the ſame nature may be 
procured; with a good fire, and a 
warm bed for the reception of the 
unfortunate perſon. 


ſO 
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ſome judicious phyſician, or of one 
of the medical aſſiſtants of the So- 
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South Wales. Laid before the 
Houſe of Commons. 


11 


Extracts of a Letter from Go- 


vernor Phillip to the Right 


Honourable Lord Sydney; 
dated Sydney Cove, 1ath 
Feb. 1790. 


HEN the Supply left Nor- 
folk [ſland, the people were 
all very healthy, and they had ve- 


-getables in the greateſt abundance; 


they get fiſh when the weather per- 
mits the boat to 


ties, that fiſh is ſerved to the people 
in lieu of ſalt proviſions. They 


make their lines from the flax plant, 


but unfortunately we have not any 
perſon who underſtands how to dreſs 
it 


Half a pod of cotton being found 
on the iſland, ſuppoſed to be brought 
there by a bird, and a cocoa nut, 
which was 8 ſound, and ap- 
peared to have been but a ſhort 
time in the water, being thrown 
upon the beach, have given ſome 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that both theſe ar- 
ticles will be found in ſome iſland 
at no great diſtance. 

Lord Howe Iſland has been ex- 
amined, but no freſh water, or good 
anchorage, being found, it can be of 
no other advantage to this ſettle- 
ment, than occaſionally ſupplying a 
few turtle. 

I had the honour of informing 
your lordſhip, that a ſettlement was 
intended to be made at a place I 
named Roſe Hill. At the head of 
this harbour there is a creek, which 
at half flood has water for large 
boats to go three miles up ; and one 
mile higher the water is freſh, and 
the foil good, A very induſtrious 

man, 


o without the 
reef, and, at times, in ſuch quanti- 
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man, whom I brought from England, 
1s employed there at preſent, and 
has under his direction one hundred 
gonvicts, who are employed in clear- 
ing and cultivating the ground. A 
barn; granary, and other neceſſary 
buildings, are erected, and twenty- 
feven acres in corn promiſe a good 
crop. 'The ſoil is good, and the 
country, for twenty miles to the weſt- 
ward, which is as far as I have exa- 
mined, lays well for cultivation; but 
even there, the labour of clearing 
the ground is very great; and I have 
ſeen none that can be cultivated 
without cutting down the timber, 
except ſome = particular ſpots, 
which, from their ſituation, (laying 
at a diffance from either of the har- 
bours) can be of no advantage to 
us at preſent; and I preſume the 
meadows mentioned in Captain 
Cook's Voyage, were ſeen from the 
high grounds about Botany Bay, 
and from whence they appear well 
to the eye, but when examined, are 
found to be marſhes, the draining of 
which would be a work of time, and 
not to be attempred by the firſt ſet- 
tlers. = 

The captain's guard, which until 
lately did duty at Roſe Hill, is now 


reduced to a heutenant and twelve 


privates, and intended merely as a 

uard to the ſtore which contains 
= proviſions, and which 1s in the 
redoubt, for I am naw ſenſible there 
is nothing to be apprehended from 


the natives; and the little attention 


which had been deſired of the of- 
cers, more than what was imme- 
diately garriſon duty, when at Role 
Hill, is now no longer required. 

At Sydney Cove, all the officers 
are in good huts, and the men in 
barracks; and, although many un- 


foreſeen difficulties have been met 


with, J believe there is not an indivi- 


. do conſiderable 
| loſs in the ſtores could only be known 
by removing all the proviſions, that 


S 
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dual, from the ernor to the 
private ſoldier, whoſe ſituation ;; 
not more eligible at this time than 
he had any reaſon to expect it could 
be in the courſe of the three years 
ſtation. And it is the ſame with the 
convicts; and thoſe who have been 
any ways induſtrious, have vegeta- 
bles in plenty. The buildings now 
carrying on are of brick and ſtone, 
The houſe intended for myſelf was 
to conſiſt of only three rooms, but 
having a good foundation, has been 
enlarged, contains ſix rooms, and iz 
ſo well built, that I preſume it will 

ſtand for a great number of years, 
The ſtores have been lately over- 
run with rats, and they are equally 
numerous 1n the 2 where they 
amage; and as the 


was ordered to be done, and many 


.caſks of flour and rice were found 
to be damaged or totally deſtroyed. 
The loſs in thoſe two articles by the 
rats, ſince landing, has been more 


than twelve thouſand weight. 

Vegetables and proviſions hav- 
ing been frequently ſtolen in the 
night from convitts and others, 
twelve convicts were choſen as a 
night watch; and they have actually 
anſwered the end propoſed, no rob- 
bery having been committed for ſe- 
veral months, and the convicts in 
general have lately behaved better 
than I ever expected. Only two 
convicts have ſuffered death in the 
laſt year. Four were executed the 
firſt year. 

As near two years have now pal- 
ſed fince we firſtlanded in this coun- 
try, ſome judgment may be formed 
of the climate; and I believe a finer 
or more healthy climate 1s not t0 
be found in any Ft of the world. 


Of one thouſand and thirty beg 
Wi 


ere landed, many of whom 
N out by old age, the 
ſcurvy, 5 . 
tv-two have died in one-an 
9 months; and by the ſur- 
eon's returns, it appears that twen- 
> {ix of thoſe died from diſorders 
of long ſtanding, and which it is 
more * probable would have car- 
ried them off much ſooner in Eng- 
land. Fifty- nine children have been 
born in the above time. | 
In December the corn at Roſe 
in was got- in: the corn was ex- 
Ss — about two hundred 
duſhels of wheat, and ſixty of bar- 
ley, with a ſmall quantity of flax, 
Indian corn, and oats, all which 1s 
preſerved for ſeed. Here I beg 
leave to obſerve to your lordſhip, 
that if ſettlers are ſent out, and the 
convicts divided amongſt them, this 
ſettlement will very ſhortly main- 
tain itſelf ; but without which, this 


country cannot be cultivated to any 


advantage. At preſent I have only 
one perſon (who has about an hun- 
dred convicts under his direction) 
who is employed in cultivating the 
ground for the public benefit, and 
he has returned the quantity of corn 
above-mentioned into the public 
tore; the officers have not raiſed 
\uthcient to ſupport the little ſtock 
they have. Some ground I have 
ad in cultivation will return about 
forty buſhels of wheat into ſtore ; 
o that the produce of the labour of 
the convicts employed in cultiva- 
tion has been very ſhort of what 
might have been expected, and 
wich I take the liberty of point- 
ing out to your lordſhip in this 
place, to ſhew, as fully as poſſible, 
the late of this colony, and the ne- 
cefity of the convicts being em- 
ployed by thoſe who have an inte- 
reſt in their labour. The giving 
couricts to the ofhicers has been hi- 


and various diſorders, only 
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therto neceſſary, but it is attended 


with many inconveniences, for 
which the advantages ariſing to the 
officers do not make amends.” It 
will not, therefore, be continued,af- 
ter this detachment is relieved, un- 
leſs particularly directed. The num- 
bers employed in cultivation will of 
courſe be increaſed, as the neceſſary 
buildings are finiſhed, but which 
will be a work of time; for the 
numbers in this ſettlement who do 
nothing towards their own ſup- 
port, exceed thoſe employed for the 
public. 

In November, the Supply failed 
for Norfolk Iſland with ſome con- 
victs, and returned after being ab- 
ſent fix weeks. — All the people in 
that iſland were well, and their 
crops, after all they had ſuffered 
from rats, birds, and a worm which 
had done them conſiderable damage, 
ſo good, that they had grain luft 
cient for ſix months bread for every 
one upon the iſland, reſerving 2 
ficient for their next year's crops. 

Early in January, 1790, the Sup- 
ply again failed for Norfolk Iſland, 
with more convicts; and in her 
paſlage left a ſmall party on Lord 
Howe Iſland, to turn turtle; but in 
fifteen days only three were taken; 
ſo that no great advantages will ac- 
crue at preſent from thence. The 
iſland has freſh water, but no good 
anchoring ground. | 

Since the deaths mentioned in 2 
former part of this letter, one wo- 
man has ſuffered for a robbery, five 
children have died, and twenty» 
eight childcen have been born; 
making in all ſeventy-ſeven deaths, 
and eighty- ſeven births. 


Extract of a Letter from Go- 
vernor Phillip to the Right 
Honourable Lord Sydney; 

dated 
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dated Sydney Cove, 13th 
Feb. 1790. | 


In order to get a knowledge of 
the country round this ſettlement, 
frequent excurſions have been made 
ſince the ſhips ſailed, in November 

1788; ſoon after which I went to 
Botany Bay, and the five days ſpent 
in that harbour confirmed me 1n the 
opinion I had firſt formed of 1t— 
* that it afforded no eligible fituation 
- for fixing the ſettlement, and was a 
bad harbour, not affording good ſe- 
curity for ſhips againſt the eaſterly 
winds, which frequently blow very 
- hard in the winter, and which has 
been farther proved by Captain 
Hunter, and the firſt lieutenant of 
the Sirius, when there to ſurvey the 
bay. | 
After having been ſeveral times 
with the boats to Broken Bay, in 
order to examine the different 
branches in that harbour, a river 
was found; but the want of provi- 
fions obliged us to return without 
being able to trace it to its ſource, 
'-which has fince been done; and in 
the ſixteen days we were then out, 
all thoſe branches which had any 
depth of water were traced as far 
as the boats could proceed. 


The breadth of this river (named 


the Hawkeſbury) is from 300 to 
800 feet; and it appears, from the 
ſoundings we had, to be navigable 
for the largeſt merchant ſhips to 
the foot of Richmond Hill; but as 
the water near the head of the ri- 
ver ſometimes riſes, after very 
heavy rains, thirty feet above its 
common level, it would not be ſafe 
for ſhips to go ſo far up; but fitteen 
or twenty miles below Richmond 
Hill, they would lay in freſh water, 
and perfectly ſafe, I ſpeak of Rich- 


4 
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proceed up the Hawkeſbury 
the banks of the river are th 


mond Hill as being che head of the 
river, it there growing ye ſhal 
low, and dividing into two branches 

The high rocky country which 
forms Broken Bay is loſt as you 


Y, and 


vered with timber, the foil 5 4 


light mould; and, judging f 
little we ſaw of the — Ir 


ſuppoſe it good land to a very con- 


ſide rable extent; the other br 
of freſh water are ſhoal, but * 
bly run many miles farther into the 
country than we could trace them 
with our boats. On theſe river; 
we ſaw great numbers of wild 
ducks, and ſome black ſwans; and 
on the banks of the Hawkeſbury, 
ſeveral decoys made by the natives 
to catch the quail. 
Richmond Hill (near the foot of 
which a fall of water prevented our 
proceeding farther with the boats) 
is the ſouthern extremity of a range 
of hills, which, running to the 4 
ward, moſt probably join the moun- 
tains which lay nearly parallel to the 
coaſt, from fifty to ſixty miles in- 
land. The ſoil of Richmond Hill 
15, good, and it lies well for cultiva- 
tion. Our proſpe& from the hill 
was very extenſive to the ſouthward 
and eaſtward; the country appear- 
ing, from the height at which we 
were, to be a level covered with 
timber: there is a flat of fix or (e- 
ven miles between Richmond Hill 
and a break in the mountains, whick 
ſeparates Lanſdown and Carmarthen 
Hills; and in this flat, I ſuppoſe, the 
Hawkeſbury continues its courle, 
but which could not be ſeen for the 
timber, that, with very few excep- 
tions, covers the country wherever 
the ſoil is good. 
The great advantages of ſo noble 
a | a Her, 


i ſettlement can be 
z river, when a b 
made on its banks, will be obvious 


our Lordſhip. 
N Ine ſettlement made at Port 


ackſon, near the head of the har- 
bour (Roſe Hill) very fully anſwers 
my expectations; the ſoil is ex- 
ceeding good, lies well for cultiva- 
tion, and is well watered. 8 Six miles 
to the ſouthward, there is a ſmall 
ſteſh-water river; and 20 miles to 
the weſtward, there is a more con- 
(derable river, the ſource of which 
1 ſuppoſe to be at the foot of the 
mountains. The banks of this ri- 
ver, which moſt probably empties 
itſelf into the Hawkeſbury, are 
kigh; the ſoil a good light mould, 
and covered with trees; the wood 
of ſome of theſe trees 1s very light; 
they are about the ſize 07 urge wal- 
nut trees, which they reſemble; 
they ſhed their leaves, and, bear a 


wholeſome. This river likewiſe 
frequently riſes thirty feet above its 
common level; it is, as far as I have 
ſeen it, from ,300 to 400 feet in 
breadth, I named it the Nepean, 
and its ſource will be traced in the 
courſe of the winter; and from its 
banks I hope to reach the moun- 
tains, which has been attempted by 
a party who crofſed the river, but 
after the firſt day's journey, they 
met with ſuch a conſtant ſucceſſion 
of deep ravines, the ſides of which 
were frequently inacceſſible, that 
they returned, not having been able 
to proceed above fifteen miles in 
hve days; when they turned back, 
they ſuppoſed themſelves to be 12 
miles from the foot of the moun- 
tains, 

As the land for ſeveral miles to the 
ſouthward, and twenty miles to the 
weltward of Roſe Hill, that is, to 
the banks of the Nepean, is as fine 


{mall fruit which is ſaid to be very 
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land for tillage as moſt in England, 
(fome few particular ſpots except- 
ed, the ſoil of which is poor, wk 
bears a very ſmall proportion to the 
good land) I propoſe that tract of 
land for thoſe ſettlers which may be 
ſent out; and though they will be 
placed at ſome diſtance from each 
other, for the conveniency of water, 
(from one to three or four miles) 
they will have nothing to appre- 
hend from the natives, who avoid 
thoſe parts we moſt frequent, and 
always retire at the ſight of two or 
three people who are armed. 

As the labour of clearing the 
ground of timber will be great, I 


think each ſettler ſhould not have 


leſs than twenty men on his farm, 
which I ſuppoſe to be from five 


hundred to one thouſand acres: it 


will be neceſſary to give that num- 
ber of convicts to thoſe ſettlers who 
come out, and to ſupport them for 
two years from the public ſtores; 
in that time, if they are any ways in- 
duftrious, they will be in a fituation 


to ſupport themſelves, and I do not 


think they would be able to do it 
in leſs time. At the expiration of 
the two years, they may return half 
the convicts they have been allowed, 


and would want no farther aſſiſtance 


from government. 
It may be neceſſary to 

lands to officers and ſoldiers, who 
becoming ſettlers, will of courſe be 
entitled to every indulgence; but few 
of the officers now here have rea 
any great advantage from being 
allowed convicts ; and it is attended 
with unavoidable inconveniences, 
from thoſe convicts being left fo 
much to themſelves, and from their 
mixing with the ſoldiers. It may be 
found more to the advantage of the 
crown and the officer likewiſe, if 
officers on duty in this ſettlamentg 
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945 
were allowed a certain quantity of 
grain to ſupport their live ſtock, 
until they have a market to go to, 
and I make no doubt, but that in 
the third year from the time ſettlers 
arrive, there will be a market well 
ſupplied with grain, poultry, hogs, 
and goats, of all which there has 
been a great increaſe, but killed, 
from wanting corn to ſupport them; 
and the natives fo frequently ſetting 
fire to the country, which they do 
Ko catch the opoſſum, flying ſquir- 
rel, and other animal, has prevented 
ſwine from being turned out, as was 
Intended, | 

If this plan, of diſtributing 
amongſt the ſettlers thoſe convicts 
who are not immediately neceſſary 
for carrying on the public works, 
is approved of, and which I propoſe, 
as appearing to me the moit hkely 
to render this ſettlement indepen- 
dent for the neceſſaries of life, in the 
ſhorteſt time poſſible, there are many 
regulations which will of courſe take 
place. 


Extracts of a Letter from Go- 
vernor Phillip to Lord Syd- 
ney; dated Government 
Houſe, Sydney Cove, April 
11, 1790. 

The quantity of flour brought 
from the Cape of Good Hope by the 
Sirius, was leſs than expected 
four months flour only for the ſet- 
tlement, and a year's proviſions for 
the ſhip's company; and it was ne- 
ceſſary to give the ſhip a very con- 
niderable repair before ſhe could be 
ſent to ſea again, which was not 
completed before the middle of Ja- 
nuary, when 1 had reaſon to expect 
ſhips from England in the n of 
a few weeks. The ſending to the 


iſlands would have anſwered as far 
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as procuring. live ſtock 

from, but which was not "Moog 
ly wanted; and what the Siri , 
could have brought for the = 
ſumption of ſuch a numbe 4 
ple, would have been but a very 
{mall relief. Howe Land b 
been tried ſeveral times, and only ⁊ 
very few turtle progared N 

The goodneſs of the foil on Nor. 
folk Iſland, and the induſtry of thoſe 
employed there, rendered that ing 
a reſource, and the only one that of. 
fered, when, from the time which had 
paſſed ſince my letters might be ſup- 
poſed to have been received in Eng. 
land, there was reaſon to ſuppoſe 
ſome accident had happened to the 
ſtore ſhips ſent out. 

I therefore ordered two companies 
of marines to be ready to embark 
with a number of convicts, by the 
5th of March, if no ſhip arrived be- 
tore that time; and a proportion of 
what proviſions and ſtores remain- 
cd in this, ſettlement being put on 
board the Sirius and Supply, fixty- 
five officers and men, with fve 
women and children from the de- 
tachment and civil department, one 
hundred and ſixteen male and firty- 
ſeven female convicts, with twenty- 
ſeven children, embarked and failed 
the 6th of March. 

The advantage I expected by 
ſending away ſuch a number of 
people, was from the little garden 
ground they would leave, and hich 
would afliſt thoſe who remained, and 
the fiſh which might be caught in the 
winter would go the farther; at tic 


r of peo- 


ſame time, thoſe ſent to Norfolk 
Iſland would have reſources in the 


great abundanceof vegetables raiſed 


there, and in fiſh and birds, which 


this ſettlement could not afford them; 
and it was my intention to 5 
ſent more convicts to that 215 


— 
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** there had not been this neceſ- 


ly. 3 

ovifions ſent, with what 
5 fe iſland, and the wheat and 
Indian corn raiſed there, more than 
would be neceſſary for ſced, was 
calculated to laſt full as long as the 
proviſions in this place; and at 
Norfolk Iſland, from the richneſs 
of the ſoil, a man may ſupport him- 
ſelf, with little aſſiſtance from the 
tore, after the timber 18 cleared 
1 wiſhed to ſend an officer to 
England who could give ſuch infor- 
mation as cannot be conveyed by 
letters, and the detachment was now 
divided, I replaced the officer who 
was ſuperintendant and command- 
aut at Norfolk Iſland, by Major 
Roſs; the officer I have recalled 
having been two years on the iſland, 
b very capable of pointing out the 
advantages which may be expected 
from it, and I think it promiſes to 
anſwer very fully the end propoſed 
by making the ſettlement; it will be 
a place of ſecurity for the convicts, 
where they will ſoon ſupport them- 
elves, and where they may be ad- 
vantageouſly employed in cultivat- 
ing tlie flax plant. 


Extracts from Inſtructions 
given by Governor Phillip 
to the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, during his Command 
at Norfolk liland ; dated 
2d March, 1790. 


You will cauſe the convicts to be 
employed in the cultivation of the 
land, in ſuch manner as ſhall a 
pear to you the beſt calculated to 
render that ſettlement independent, 
as far as reſpects the neceſſaries of 
lite, paying ſuch attention to the 
cultivation of the flax plant as your 


4 


ſituation will admit of, and which 
is to be the principal object, when 
the neceſſaries of life are ſecured to 
the ſettlers. : 

As from the great increaſe of 
corn and other vegetable food 
which may be expected from a com- 
mon induſtry, and in ſo fertile a ſoil, 
after a certain quantity of ground is 
cleared and in cultivation, 2s well 
as from the natural increaſe of 
{wine and other animals, it cannot 
be expedient that all the convicts 
ſhould be employed in attending 
only to the object of proviſions, you 
are. to Cauſe the greateſt poſſible 
number of theſe people to be em- 
ployed in cultivating and dreſſing 
the flax plant, as a means of acqui- 
ring cloathing for themſelves and 
other perſons, who may become ſet- 
tlers, as well as for a variety of mari- 
time purpoſes, and for which its 
ſuperior excellence renders it a de- 
ſirable object in Europe. 

You will, at every opportunity, 
tranſmit to me all ſuch remarks or 
obſervations as you may make re- 
ſpecting the nature of the ſoil on the 
land, and point out ſuch means as 
may appear to you the moſt likely 
to anſwer the views of government 
in the cultivation of the flax plant, 
and in rendering that iſland indepen- 
dent for the neceſſaries of life, and 
for the order and government of the 
ſettlers thereon, that ſuch informa- 


tion may from me be tranſmitted to 


his majeſty's miniſters, 


 Dejeription of Norfolk Iſland. 


Norfolk Iſland is ſituated in the 
latitude 290 oo, and in the longi- 
tude of 168? oo' eaſt: its form is 
neatly an oblong, and contains from 
twelve to fourteen thouſand acres. 


The 
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The face of the country is hilly, 
and ſome of the vallies are tolerably 
large for the ſize of the iſland ; many 


of the hills are very ſteep, and ſome 


few ſo very perpendicular, that they 
cannot be cultivated; but where 
ſuch ſituations are, they wi't do 
very well for fuel; on the tops of 
the hills are ſome extenſive flats. 

Mount Pitt is the only remark- 
able high hill in the iſtand, and is 
about one hundred and fifty fathoms 
high. The clifts which ſurround 
the iſland are about forty fathoms 
high, and perpendicular; the baſis 
of the iſland is a hard firm clay. 
The whole iſland is covered with a 
thick wood, choaked up with under- 
wood. 

The iſland is well ſupplied with 
many ftreams of very fine water; 
many of which are ſufficiently large 
to turn any number of mills, Theſe 
ſprings are full of very large eels. 

From the coaſt to the ſummit of 
Mount Pitt, is a continuation of the 
richeſt and deepeſt ſoil in the world, 
which varies from a rich black 
mould to a fat red earth; we have 
dug down forty feet, and found the 
fame ſoil; the air is very whole- 
ſome, and the elimate may be called 
a very healthy one: there has been 
no ſickneſs ſince I firſt landed on the 
illand. 

There are five kinds of trees on 
the iſland, which are good timber, 
viz, the pine, live oak, a yellow 
wocd, a hard black wood, and a 
wood not unlike the Engliſh beech. 
The pine trees are of a great ſize, 
many of which are from 180 to 220 
feet in height, and from fix to nine 
feet in diameter. Thoſe trees 
which are from 100 to 180 feet in 
height, are in general found ; from 
the root to the lower branches, 


there is from 80 to go feet of ſound 


timber, the reſt is too hard and kno; 


G 


ty for uſe; it ſometimes ha 


that after cutting off t 

from the butt, Ty rang ons 
ſhakey, for which reaſon no — 
dance can be put in it for e , 
or yards, The timber of the 5; 
1s very uſeful in building, & yp 
very plentiful along the coaſt; ; 


diſperſed fituation in the interior 


parts of the iſland, is well cal 

for erecting ſuch buildings 1 
be neceſſary. From what I have 
ſeen of this wood, I think it is ve 
durable. 'Two boats have wr 
built of it, and have anſwered the 
purpoſe fully. 

The live oak, yellow wood, black 
wood, and beech, are all of a cloſe 
grain, and are a durable wood, 

The flax plant of New Zealand 
grows ſpontaneouſly in many parts 
of the iſland, but moſtly abounds on 
the ſea coaſt, where there is a very 
great quantity of it; the leaves of 
which the flax is made, are, when 
full grown, fix feet long and fix 
inches wide; each plant contains 
ſeven of thoſe leaves; a ſtrong 
woody ſtalk riſes from the centre, 
which bears the flowers; it ſeeds 
annually, and the old leaves we 
forced out by young ones every 
year. Every method has been tried 
to work it, but I much fear that until 
a native of New Zealand can be car- 
ried to Norfolk Ifland, that the me- 
thod of drefling that valuable com- 
modity will not be known; and 
could that be obtained, I have 20 
doubt but Norfolk Iſland would very 
ſoon clothe the inhabitants of New 
South Wales. 

There are a great quanuty of 
pigeons, parrots, hawks, and other 

ſmaller birds, which are now in a 

wild ſtate. 


The ground is much infeſted id ö 
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ö t kinds of the grub worm, 
T. very deftruttive to the 
-ovth of vegetables; they are moſt- 
y troubleſome about the Ipring. 
It is to be hoped that when more 
"ond is cleared away, that this 
il will ceaſe. 
* * is no quadrupede on the 
(and, except the rat, which is much 
ſmaller than the Norway rat: thefe 


' vermin were very troubleſome when 


kr we landed, but at preſent there 


but very few. 8 
"The —_ of the iſland abound 


with very fine fiſh, No opportuni- 


ties were ever loſt of ſending the 


boat out, which enabled us to make 
a ſaving of two pounds of meat, 
each man, a week. 

The coaſts of the iſland are in ge- 
neral ſteep too, and, excepting at 
Sydney, Anſon, Ball, and Caſcade 
Bays, they are inacceſſible, being 
ſurrounded by ſteep perpendicular 
clifts riſing from the ſea. Some 
rocks are ſcattered about cloſe to the 
ſhore. 

Sydney Bay, on the ſouth ſide of 
the iſland, is where the ſettlement is 
made. Landing at this place en- 
tirely depends on the wind and the 
weather; I have ſeen as good land- 
ing as in the Thames, for a fortnight 
or three weeks together, and I have 
often ſeen it impracticable to land 
for ten or twelve days ſucceſlively ; 
but it is much oftener good landing 
than bad, 

Anſon Bay is a ſmall bay with a 
andy beach, where landing is in ge- 
neral good, with an off-ſhore wind 
and moderate weather; but as the 
interior parts of the iſland are fo 
diffeult of acceſs from thence, no 
lips boats have ever landed there. 


Ball Bay is on the ſouth-eaſt ſide 


of the iſland; the beach is'a large 


ooſe ſtone ; when landing is bad in 
Vor. XXXIII. 


Syiney Way, it is very good here, 
as it alſo is in Caſcade Bay, on the 
north fide of the iſland. 

During the winter months, viz. 
from April to Auguſt, the general 
winds are the ſouth and I, bo ary 
with heavy gales at times, In the 
ſummer, the ſouth-eaſt wind blows 
almoſt conſtant. | : 

The ſpring is viſible in Auguſt, 
but the native trees, and many 
plants in the iſland, are in a con- 
{tant ſtate of flowering : the ſam- 
mer is warm, and ſometimes the 
droughts are very great; all the 
grain and European plants ſeeded 
in December: from February to 
Auguſt may be called the rainy 
ſeaſon, not that I think there is any 
ſtated times for rains in theſe 
months, as it is ſometimes very fine 
weather for a fortnight together, 
but when the rain does fall, it is in 
torrents. I do not remember above 
three claps of thunder during the 
time I was on the iſland, The 
winter is very pleaſant, and it ne- 
ver freezes, 

The proper time for ſowing 
wheat and barley is from May to 
Auguſt, and is got- in in December; 
that which has been ſowed has pro- 
duced twenty-five fold, and I think 
the increaſe may be greater. Two 
buſhels of barley, ſowed in' 1789, 
produced twenty-four buſhels of a 
ſound full grain, 

The Indian corn produces well, 
and is, in my opinion, the beſt grain 
to cultivate in any quantity, on ac- 
count of the little trouble attending 
its growth, and manufacturing for 
eating. 

The Rio Janeiro ſugar-cane 
grows very well, and is thriving. 

Vines and oranges are Fore 
thriving; of the former there will 
be a great quantity in a few years. 

I 
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Potatoes thrive remarkably well, public, was, on the 14th March, 


and yield a very great increaſe; I 1790, from twenty-eight to thirty. 
think two crops a year of that arti- two acres, and about eighteen —4 


cle may be got with great eaſe. ed by free people and conyi 
"nt kind of garden vegetable their gardens, nes for Pre 
thrives well, and comes to great pnilir Gistzr Ko ‚ 
perfection. py | ING 0 
The quantity of ground cleared, London, 


and in cultivation, belonging to the January 10th, 1791. 


Accounts relative to the Settlements in New South Male,, 


a 

An Account of the Number of Convicts which have been ſhipped 5 
from England for New South Wales, and of the Number in- Por 
tended to be ſent in the Ships now under Orders for that Ser. Me 
vice: Made out purſuant to an Order of the Honourable Houſe 75 


of Commons, dated gth February, 1791. 


3 N 
Convicts ſhipped — — — — 2,029 
Convicts intended to be ſent in the ſhips now under orders 1,830 


— — 


3859 


—_— 


| Treaſury Chambers, CnarLes LonG, 


Aa 


| Nature of the Expences, _ 

F:eight of the tranſport ſhips; with the expence of 
ftting them for the ſervice _ — 
Cloathing, flops, and bedding —— — 


Victualling and providing for the convicts and 
the marine guard, prior to failing, as alſo on 
the paſſage, and for a ſtore there, viz, | 
* ET 4. 
Prior to ſailing — — 4.324 111 
On the paſſage — — 7.310 12 2 
For a ſtore at New South Wales 16,205 3 © 
Wine, eſſence of malt, cc. — 381 15 1 
Hndeu#% and irons for ſecuring the convicts — 
Stationary for the commiſſary of ſtores and proviſions, 
and for the commanding officer of marines — 
Tools, implements of huſbandry, &c. — — 
Marquees and camp equipage for marine officers — 
Portable houſe for the governor | — — — 
Medicine, drugs, ſurgeons? inſtruments, and neceſſaries 
deed grain — — — — 
Old canvas ſupplied from Portſmouth dock- yard, for 
tents, &c. for the convicts, until huts could be 
ereQed — LI ao DE 
Hearths, coppers, &c. for the uſe of the ſettlement 
Fay and diſburſements of the agent to the tranſports 
employed on this ſervice — — * 


This expence has been incurred upon the 
fr expedition, and is all paid. 


Charge of cloathing, victualling, and tranſport- 
ing Female ConviRts in the Lady Juliana, hired 
in December 1788, viz. 


Paid already upon, account — 4,269 18 9 
ilimate of what more may be due, 

upon the ſuppoſition that the ſhip 

may have been diſcharged at Port 

Jackſon from the pay of this 

board, at the end of Auguſt laſt 3-454 3 2 


Carried forward . 
H 2: 


APPENDIX to the CHRONICLE. % 
An Account of the Expence incurred in tranſporting Convicts 
to New South Wales, as far as the ſame can be made up. 


Amount. 

. ö 4. 4. 
42,271 © 
4.939 16 a 


ms 8 


+» mn Oo wut 


881 6 


GIG wn ne 


$1,899 11 


2,734 111 


— — 


89,623 13 5 
Charge 
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Brought forward — . 
Charge of the Juſtinian, hired in Nov. 1789, 04 996623 33 
a ſtore-ſhip to Port Jackſon, and from thence to 
u to China to bring home teas for the 
aſt-India Company, viz. 
Freight for two years, the time calcu- 
Jated for the performance of thoſe 
| ſervices out and home — 
Deduct what may be expected to be 
received from the company for 
freight of teas home '— — $5,000 © o 
There remains the ſum of PER 
Note.—623]. 28., part of the ſum of 2, 389l., being the 
amount of the expence incurred on account of this ſhip, 
| according to the above eſtimate, has been already 
paid; which leaves a balance due of 1,765 l. 18s. 
[- Pay and diſburſements of the two agents who went 
out in the Lady Juliana and Juſtinian — 1,500 © 0 


Charge of victualling, cloathing, and tranſporting 
convicts, according to agreements with Mr. 
Whitlock, in Auguſt 1789, and with Meſſrs. 
Camden, Calvert, and King, in Nov. 1790: 

Paid upon account to Mr. Whitlock 17,463 3 9 
Ditto to Meſſrs. Camden and Co, — 40,100 o o 


47563 3 
The total expence cannot be nl * c 
until the ſervice 1s over, and the ac- 
counts are ſettled ; but it is eſti- 
mated that what will remain due 
on the above two agreements = 
will not probably be leſs than — 20,000 o o 


— — 141 
L. 161,075 17 ? 


The expence incurred on his majeſty's ſhips ſent on EY 
ſervice to New South Wales, is eſtimated to be as 


7-389 © © 


2,339 o 0 


as 


under, viz. | | A 
On the Sirius — 45 83 oO o 
Supply tender 17,283 0 0 
Guardian 22,924 0 © 
Gorgon — 10,211 O o 
| £- 95.600 6 
| Whitehall, Treaſury Chambers, 
| 18th March, 43, CnARLESs Loxc. [n 
\ 


N. B.—In the preceding account, the charges incurred for the tranſport 


of 200 convicts from Ireland are included. ka 
8 
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An Account of the Quantity and Coſt of the Proviſions and 
Stores which have been ſent to New South Wales for the 
Maintenance and Support of the Settlements there, as far as 
the ſame can be made up, 


boo tons of proviſions ſhipped in . . 4. "+" $6.2 


me and July 1789 — 12,034 8 6 
Ky tons of »roviſions ſhipped in 
December 1789 — e 


450 tons ditto, February 1791 — 9.514 10 2 0 
KENT V 
Cloathing, viz. leather, ſhoes, ſtock- 
Ins. nats, cloths, Ozenburgs, 
blankets, rugs, tape, thread, &c. 16,865 2 33 
Implements, &c. comprehending ime 
plenents of huſbandry, iron, ſteel, 
bl:-k'mith, armourer, carpenter, 
brick ayer, and maſons tools, nails, 
hoes, xes, plaſs, iron pots, tin 
plate uſhing tackle, hooks, twine, 
thread, rope, hawſers, pig and 
cet bach, thot, ball, gunpowder, 
bowls, unts, oil, canvas, bibles, 
pray and other books, weights, 
ſcale, meaſures, Waggons, &C. 11,772 10 34 
Medieincs, hoſpital ſtores, compre- ho \ 
lending a - moveable hoſpital, 
ſheets, blankets, rugs, palliaſſes, 
chirurgical inſtruments and neceſ- 
ſarics, pewter, tin, and copper 
ware, kettles, wine, vinegar, gro- 
ceries, ſlannel, ſalt, hammocks, ſoup, 
oatmeal, barley, rice, ſago, &c. — 23,129 8 © 


51,767 © 72 
Off diſcounts * 25571 2 % 6 
— —— — 18 
Amount of bills drawn by Gover- * F 
nor Phillip and Commiſſary Mil- 
ler on the Lords of the Treaſury for 
provitions, ſtores, and neceſſaries, | 
tor the uſe of the ſettlement — * — 2 3. 6 


4.84.53 4 8+ 


In the aforegoing account is included the coſt of 12 months proviſions, 
Coathing, ſtores, &c. for 200 convicts from Ireland, after their arrival. 
Treaſury Chambers, CHARLES Lox s. 
15th March, 1791, 


en 9g. | An 
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An Account of the Charge and Expence of the Civil and 
Military Eſtabliſhments in the Settlements of New South 
Wales. | 


£. $54 Rt, 
Civil eſtabliſhment, - to 10th OR. _ * - Le . 4, 
Military Eſtabliſhment. 


Pay of marines, to. 1ſt Jan. 1791, 
| about — — — 18,784 O0 030 
| Charge of the New South Wales 7 | 
corps, from 5th June to 24th De- 
cember, 1789, including levy mo- 
ney, the allowance for cloathing 
and accoutrements, and contin- 
gencies _ — 4,751 3 11 
'The charge of the ſaid corps for the | 
year 1790, according to the eſtab- 
liſhment — — — 6.134 7 3 


— — 29,669 16 3 


Total expence of the civil and mili- 
tary eſtabliſhment, from the com- 
mencement thereof in 1787, to _ 


38th March, 1791. 


the preſent period — — = 42,860 3 10 
Future annual expence of the civil _ | 2 5 
| eſtabliſhment — — 3.856 © © 
Future annual charge of the military 
| eſtabliſhment  — — 6,134 7 3 

9-990 7: 1 
Treaſury Chambers, CHarLEs Lo nc, 
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Chritened , 


Males 9394 
Females 9102 


Total Males and Females Chriſtened 1$496.—Total Males and Females Buried 18760. 


OF 


Females 


: Buried ; 
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9183 


All the CHRIST ENINGS and BURIALS, 


From DECEMBER 14, 1790, to DECEMBER 13, 1791. 


this Year 722. 


* 107 
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Males 95777 Increaſed in the Burials 


Died under Two Years 6450 — Forty and Fifty 1766 A Hundred and Two © 
Between Two and Five 1878 —Fifty and Sixty 1654] A Hundred and Three © 
Five and Ten 589 — Sixty and Seventy 1365 A Hundred and Four 2 
Ten and Twenty 636 | —Seventy and Eighty 940A Hundred and Five o 
—Twenty and Thirty 1332] —Eighty and Ninety 351A Hundred and Seven © 
=Thirty and Forty 1641 | — Ninety and a Hundred 50 
DISEASES. Dropſy 869 Miſcarriage di CASUALTIES, 
Bortive andStill-| Evil - 4\Mortification 229 Roken Limbs 3 
born 631 Fever, malignant Fe- Palſy 90 Bruiſed 2 
Abiceſs 210 ver, Scarlet Fever, Pleuriſy 144 Burnt 29 
Aged 1078] Spotted Fever, and Quinſy 6] Cramp 1 
Ague I} Purples 2013} Rath O Drowned 93 
Apoplexy & Sudden 55 Fiſtula 5| Rheumatiſm 13 Exceſſive Drinking 6 
Aithma and Phthi-| Flux 5|Rickets 1| Executed 6 
fic 337 French Pox 33] Riſing of the Lights o Found Dead 7 
Ded. rĩdden 11 Gout 530 Scald Head o Fractured 2 
Bleeding 14 | Gravel, Strangury, and Scurvy 6] Frighted 2 
_ Flux ©} Stone 40|Small Pox 1747 | Frozen 0 
urſten and Rup-| Grief 9 Sore Throat 10] Killed by Falls and 
ture 17] Head-Ach I | Sores and Ulcers 12] ſeveral other Ac- 
Cancer 46 Headmouldſhot, Hor-{St. Anthony's Fire 2 cidents 83 
Canker Of ſhoehead, and Wa- Stoppage in the Sto- Killed themſelves 26 
Chicken Pox 1 ter in the Head 57] mach 7] Locked Jaw r 
Childbed 160| Jaundice 61 Suddenly 1320 Murdered 8 
Chol.c, Gripes, twiſt- | Impoſthume o|Surfeit ©] Overlaid o 
ing ot the Guts 9 Inflammation 220 Swelling 1 Poiſoned 4 
Cold ; 3 itch : * ©] Teeth 418 Scalded © 3 
Conſumption 5090| Leproſy o| Thruſh 38 Smothered O 
Convulſons 4386 Lethargy 1 Tympany 1 Starved 2 
Cough and Hooping-{ Livergrown 3 Vomiting and Looſe-| Suffocated o 
Cough 279 Lunatick 52 neſs 8 — 
Diabetes o Meaſles 156 Worms 81 Total 252 
® There have been executed in Middleſex and Surry 37; of which number 6 only have _ 


been reported as buried within the Bills of Mortality. 


. 
So 


* 


St 


F 


* 
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The follow ing authentic Extracts from the Corn-Regiſter, are taken from 
Accounts collected from the Cuſtom- Houſe Books, and delivered to 


Mr. John James Catherwood, Receiver of Corn Returns, by Authotiry 
of Parliament. | 


An Account of the Quantities of all Corn and Grain exported from, and in. 
ported into, England and Scotland, with the Bounties and Drawubacl 
paid, and the Duties received thereon, for the Year ended the $th of Ta. 
nuary 1792. 


E XP OR T E PD. 


1791. BRITISH. Fox REIGN. Bounties and 
ENGLAND. Quarters. | Quarters, Drawbacks paid, 
o 31,008 15,187 * 
rot cwts. qrs. Ibs. |) 
De Fleur 19,968 11,834 3 7 
qrs. 
_ 2,343 1,185 
Barle - 5 2,390 | 
E 341429 168 19 473 
Oats - — 1 13,086 957 | 7 9 #2 J 
Oatmeal - += - 569 Og] Drawbacks Nil. 
o 6,906 1, ᷑ | 
I TO Ra 0s. 5,388 | 
Indian Corn = =<| - = f 1.2460 
SCOTLAND, | 
Wazmt 7 ͤ A 2,079 
Delor 345 N 
C 4 | 
De, halle 145 
W 7509 
8 91 | 
Oatmeal - <= - (oF , 754 8 10 be. 
. 10 Drawback Nil 
F 370 
1 57 | | 
C 
| | 88 405 9 


— 


MO N ( 
Quarters. 8 Duties received. 


357621 fo *% # 


ENGLAND. 
Wheat. - fs - 


cwt. qrs.lbs. 


De Flour - = =-}113,258 1 7 


qrs. 
V | 

Parley - - 43,718 > 15,561 18 © 
Oats - - 637,717 
Oatmeal - 1,251 

Beans - 12,615 

Peaſe - 1,939 

Ingian Corn - 1,240 | - 


IMPORTED. 
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«SCOTLAND. Quarters. | Duties received. 
3 2,798 
WO wr. _ 2 CT: 3 
De Flour » - © 1,517 3 25 
| qrs. 
1 257 
R 17,417 
VVA 115,530 > 3-248 3 5 
Oatmelal! + 27,040 
bolls. 
Oatmeal = '@ = 9,015 
qrs. 
JJ 138 127 
K 1 


The following is an Account of the Average Prices of Corn in England 


and Wales, by the Standard Wincheſter Buſhel, for the Year 1791. 
Wheat. Rye. Barley. | Oats. Beans. 


„ „„ 4. . 4 - 4, d. 


5 105 £1133 2X .1 2.34 | 3:94 
N. B. The price of the fineſt and eoarſeſt ſorts of grain generally ex- 
ceed, and reduce the average price as follows, viz. | 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Beans, 
Per buſhel,” 6d. gd. 3d. 34 od. 


PRICES 
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TATE of the BAROMETER and THERMOMETER R, for 


the Year 1791. 


N. B.—The higheſt and loweſt Degree at which the Barometer and 


Thermometer ſtood in each Month is ſet down. © 


Days. 


20 
January 4 24 


February 4 2 


9 
March 2 | 26 
RE bY 
8 
May 1 13 
june | 1 15 


September 4 4 
Ogober 4 21 
2 


November 4 7 


13 


December 1 4 + 
17 


Barometer. 
28—13. 
30 w_ 2. 
30—48. 
29—20. 
30—65. 
29— 75 
30—05. 
29—04. 
30—3z0. 
29—55 
30—20. 
29—38. 


29— 42. 
30—21. 


30—50. 
29=—59- 


29-47. 
30—28. 


28—85. 
30—48. 


30—18. 
28—70. 


28—89. 
30935 


* 


11 


Days. 


5 
7 
4 


1414 


ts 


3 
10 


4 
27 


— 
29 

12 
18 


Thermometer. 
ET. | 
= 51. 
» Wi 
„ 
* 61. 
ad 27. 
- 42. 
1 5 8. 
Jo 
* . 
. 50. 
74. 
58. 
- 70. 
7 3» 
x - + 
72. 
48. 
- 60. 
- 36. 
28. 
51. 
24. 
45. 
Principal 
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Principal Public Ads paſſed in the 
Fir Seſſion of the Seventeenth 
Parliament of Great Britain. 


Dc. 29, 1790- 
Land tax act. 
Malt duty act. 
Act for an additional duty on 

malt. 
Marcn 23, 1791. 
Mutiny act. 5 
Marine mutiny act. 
APRIL 11. 

Act for an additional duty on ſu- 


r, 
© Militia pay and cloathing bill. 
Ju 6. 

Act to ſettle an annuity on the 
duke of Clarence. 

Act for new duties on receipts, 
bills of ga &c. | 

Act for new duties on game certi- 
ficates. 

Act to grant a compenſation to 
the officers of the wine licence office, 
for the loſs of their offices. 

Act to prohibit the importation of 
filk crapes and tiffanies of Italy. 

Act for new duties on tanned goat 
and ſheep ſkins. | 

Adt to allow the importation of 
ſeal ſkins, - cured with foreign ſalt, 
for a limited time, free of duty. 
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AS to indemnify 
cerned in carrying i 
an order of wing, Apen l 
importation of ſalt- petre, &c i 
Act to amend an act 28 Geor 
III for regulating the trade — 
tween the Britiſh colonies and the 
United States of America. 
* ct for engl regulation aud 
ernment of ſea ed 
2 coaſting ae} TIO 
Act for eſtabliſhing a court of ci. 
vil 1 . ages in Newfoundland. 
ct for allowing 
on pilchards. Tn, 
Act to render perſons guilty c 
petty- larceny competent witneſſes, 
Act reſpecting the powers of the 
governor-general of Bengal, 


Joxs 10. 
Act for regulating the imports. 
tion and exportation of corn, 

Act to make farther proviſions for 
the government of the province a 


Quebec. 


all perſons Gor 


80 


Act to relieve Roman catholics Ex 

from certain penalties and diſabi | Pre 

lities, 
Act to amend the act for regula. 

ing the ſhipping of ſlaves. Fo 

Act to protect the oyfter-fiſherie:, Fo 

Act for the better regulation of Di 

gaols. é Ti 
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cutiog | | | 
ng thy . | f 
T «UPPLIES' granted by Parliament, for q 
re | 3 
ſe be. the Year 1791. a 
nd the | 1 
on and ö | 
yed ih NAVY. 1 
of ci DECEMBER 7, 1790» L. 3. 4. ö 
nd, OR 24,000 men, including 4,800 marines — 1,248,000 0 3A 
bounty DECEMBER 13, > 
; of the late armament — — 1,565, 00 © © 5 
Ity of et.” May 16, 1791. | 
_ Ordinary of the navy — . — 689,395 13 4 4 
0 the Extra navy — — — 506,010 O 0 i 
— - 1 
C. 4008, 405 13 4 1 
ons for ARMY, | 
ince of - [7 
DeceMBER 13, 1790. | E. . .* 
tholics E.xpences of the late armament — — 64,000 63 03 | q 
diſabi- | Proviſions for the troops in the Eaſt and Weſt In- ! 3 2 
dies, in conſequence thereof — — 41, | 4 
pulat- FEBRUARY 8, 1791. "i 
For 17,013 men, as guards and garriſons — $70,499 11 2Z ut 
heries, Forces in the plantations — — — 329,544 10 © vj 
tion of Difference between the Britiſh and Iriſh eſtabliſhments 8,487 10 7 | i 
Troops in the Eaſt Indies — — 11,435 12 10+ 5 
Recruiting land forces and contingencies — 64,500 © © bt 
Full pay to ſupernumerary officers © - — — 15,551 14 5+ | ; 
General and ftaff otticers — — 6,409 8 0 7 
Allowance to the pay-maſter-general, &c. &c,, — 63,276 5 8 H 
Marcn 29. | . 
Reduced officers of land forces and marines — 155,287 5 5 ig 
Ditto of independent companies — 10,000 © 0 9 
Ditto horſe guards _ — — 212 14 7 | 4 
Dino officers of Britiſh American forces — — 55,092 10 © { 
Allowances to ſeveral reduced officers of ditto — - 4,907 10 © 1 
Oficers late in the ſervice of the States-general — 3,161 10 10 . 
Widows penſiors — — — 9710 4 3 1 
Chelſea penſioners cares * — 174167 4 34 1 
Scotch roads and bridges — — — 5911 4 3 1 
LIES Vox. XXXIII. 2 5K A Heſfan 1 
7 


F 
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» 1791, 
Heſſian ſubſidy — PI Le „ | 
. x W 36,093 I 
Extraordinaries — — — 335,234 F G 
May 16. 


Avgmentation of a corps of foot in New South Wales 2,754 f 81 


4 N 15 


n.... 


ORDNANCE. 


* 


Dec. 13, 1790. | : 
Expences of the late armament b . — . 9 : 
FEBRUARY 8, 1791. 
Ordnance, previous to Dec. 31, 1783, not provided for 3-857 5 1 
Ditto, land ſervice, not provided for in 1789 — 3961319 1 
Ditto, ſea ſervice, ditto _ — — 12 0 
Ditto, land ſervice, not provided for in 1790 4 
Ditto, for 1791 — — — 381,769 18 3 


4. $94,678 18 10 


— 


EC 


MILITIA. 
Pay and cloathing of the militia — 4. 95,311 0 © 


MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 


DECEMBER 7, 1790. 

For paying off exchequer bills — — 3. o, co o 0 
0 APRIL 18, 1791. 

American and Eaſt Florida ſufferers — — 324,124 6 


I; 
| | APRIL 19. | 
For paying off exchequer bills _ | = 3,000,000 0 0 
Catwater harbour ' — — * 2,000 o © 
Civil eſtabliſhment of Nova Scotia — — 6,376 17 © 
Ditto of New Brunſwick — eps — 4,400 0 0 
Ditto of St. John's iſland — — 1,840 0 0 
Ditto of Cape Breton — — — 2,100 0 © 
Ditto of Newfoundland — — — 1,182 10 0 
Ditto of the Bahama iſlands 3 — 4180 0 0 
Chief juſtice of the Bermuda iſlands — 580 0 0 
Ditto of Dominica _ PE 2 FRE 600 © © 
Civil eſtabliſhment of New South Wales — 14758 6 3} 
17 7 APRIL 21. 

Somerſet houſe — — — 25,000 0 0, 


May 


* 


May 12. a 
Profecution of offenders againſt the coin laws — 1565 
Extraordinary expences of the mint — — 12,016 
African forts — — — a> 13,000 
Mar 19. 
To the prince of Wales, to diſcharge a debt for ſtone- 
maſons work — — — 3 500 


To Mr. Cotton, for American ſufferers — -— 41,000 
Ditto, to pay fees for receipts of money for compenſa- 


tion to the loyaliſts of Georgia — — 1,271 
Ditto, to pay bills of exchange, &c. — WIR 775 
Purchaſe of hemp- ſeed for Canada — nth 765 
Arrears of contingencies due from the auditors office = 4,237 
Proviſions for New South Wales — — 29,613 
Convicts on the Thames — — 41.716 
Ditto at Plymouth — — — 10,849 
Addreſs money a — F — — 67,948 

Expences of Mr. Haſtings's proſecution — «= 14,153 


Secretary of commiſſioners for regulating the ſhipping 

of ſlaves — _ — 500 
Board of land revenue — — — 4,000 
Secretary of conitmiſſioners for the American loyaliſts 3,600 
Arrears of the ſalary of Mr. Johnſton, formerly gover- 

nor of North Carolina _ — — 2,018 
Commiſhoners of American loyaliſts — — 24,000 
Ditto of Eaſt Florida ſufferers — — 5,100 
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Mar 21. 

For money iſſued out of the civil liſt for the duke of 
Clarence — — — — 34210 

To diſcharge the annuity due to the late duke of Cum- 
berland — — — 1,546 
0 A claim of the ſons of the late Bey of Algiers — 6,762 
. Lo 7191294 

DEFICIENCY. 
; APRIL 19. 

Deficiency of grants for 1799 == — 207,928 


Navy — — 4,008,405 13 4 
Army — = 1,967,237 15 14 
Ordnance as 594.678 18 10 
Militia — — 95,311 © 00 
Miſcellaneous ſervices 7,191,294 16 4+ 
Deficiency — 207.728 3 1 
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WA r $ and M EANS for raiſing the above Supplies, granted to his 
Majeſty fer the Year 1791. 


DECEMBER 9, 1790. 


Land Tax — — — 92,000,000 © g 
| DECEMBER 16, | 
PIPER bills — — 1,833,000 © 0 
Surplus of the conſolidated fund on April 5 — 1,300,000 o o 
Malt duty — — 750,000 © 0 
| AraiT 18, 1791, . 
| Surplus of the conſolidated fund on April 5 — 303,221 9 ot 
. ArrIL 19. 
a Part of intereſt on foreign ſecret- ſervice money — 4026 6 © 
3 Mar 1 
To be lent, without intereſt, by the bank — oo, ooo o o 
May 19. 
Surplus of the conſolidated fond  — — 2,375,000 o o 
Profit in 50,000 lottery ede at 161. 25, 6d, — 306,250 0 0 
Excheyuer bills — — 5,5, oõο © o 
3 of hemp and flax bounty on „6 


Total Ways and Means — 14887554 1 9 01 
Total Supplies — — pg bo i v ot 


Exceſs of Ways and Means — Fo $16,978 12 wy 
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An ACCOUNT of the Net Produce of the Duties of CusTows, 
Exc1s8, STAMPS, and INCIDENTS, between the 6th Day of Januaty 
1790, to the 5th Day of January 1791, both Days incluſive. 


„ * —— 


6 N . * 1 
4 * 
P A — 


Cesrous 3.784.974 
ExCISE 7»1543735 
sd unn 


INCIDENTS. 


Seizures, anno 1760 —_ 

Proffers, D® — * 

Alum mine, D® — 

Compoſitions, D® — 

Alienation duty, Do — 

Fines and forfeitures, o — 

Rent of a light-houſe, D® — 
Letter money, Do — — 
64. per lib. on penſions, 24th June 1721 
1. deduction on ſalaries, 5th April 1758 
Houſes and windows, 10th October 1766 
Houſes, 5th April 1778 — — 
Hawkers and Pedlars, 5th July 1710 
Hackney coaches, 1ſt Auguſt 1711 

De, — — 1784 — 
Firſt fruits of the Clergy — 
Teſichs of the Clergy — — 
Male ſervants, anno 178 5 — 
Female DD a= D® mmm — 
Four-wheel carriages, Do — — 
Two-wheel De 3 

Horſes, anti js 
Waggons, — 3 — 
Carts, NOR ; OR 8 
3 IDES _ 
Male Servants, 1777 (arrears) — 


Conſol. Letter Mone , anno 178 
Ds, Salt Do — 4 — 1 5 


o O08 Om QAO mw 


3 8.* 00+ O0 
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Total of Incidents | —= aw 


un 
Nie 


Total of Cuſtoms, Exciſe, —_—_ 14,072,978 74 


and Incidents — — r ITED 


” 


Exchequer, 


it March, 1791, Ros zaT JuxNINGs. 
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STATE PAPERS 


His Majefty's moſt gracious Speech to 
both Houſes of Parliament, on the 
opening of the Stſficn of Parliament, 
Nevember 26th, 1790. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

T is a great ſatisfaction to me 
1 to inform you, that the diffe- 
yences which had ariſen between me 
and the court of Spain, have happi- 
ly been brought to an amicable ter- 
mination, 

I have ordered copics of the de- 
clarations exchanged between my 
ambaſſador and the minifter of the 
Catholic King, and of the conven- 
tion which has ſince been concluded, 
to be laid before you. — 

The objects which I have pro- 
poſed to mylelt in the whole of this 

tranſaction, have been to obtain a 
ſuitable reparation for the act of 
violence committed at Nootka, and 
to remave the grounds of ſimilar 
diſputes in future; as well as to fe- 
cure to my ſubjects the exerciſe of 
their navigation, commezce, and 
filteries in thoſe parts of the world 
2 were the ſubject cf diſcuſ- 


n. 

The zeal ang public ſpirit mani- 
feſted by all ranks of my ſubjects, 
and the: diſpeſition and conduct of 
my allies, had left me no room 
to doubt of the moſt vigorous and 
effectual ſupport; bit no event 
could have afforded me ſo much ſa- 
tisſaction, as the attainment of the 


objects which I had in view, without 
any actual interruption of the bleſ. 
ſings of peace. 

Since the laſt ſeſſion of parlia. 
ment a foundation has been laid for 
a pacihcation between Auſtria and 
the Porte, and 1 am now employing 
my mediation, in conjunction with 
my allies, for the purpoſe of nego- 
ciating a definitive treaty between 
thoſe powers y and of endeavouring 
to put an end to the diſſentions in 
the Netherlands, in whoſe ſituation 
I am neceſlarily concerned, from 
conſiderations of national intereſt, 
as well as from the engagements of 
treaties, 

A ſeparate peace has taken place 
between Ruſſia and Sweden, but the 
war between the former of thoſe 


powers and the Porte {lil] continues, 


he. principles on which I have li- 
therto ated, will make me dic 
deſirous of employing the weight 
and influence of this country in con · 
tributing to the reſtaratiop of gene- 
ral tranquillity. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Commons, 

I have ordered the accounts of 
the expences of the late armaments, 
and the eſtimates for the enſuing 
year, to be laid before you. | 

Painful as it is to me, at all times, 
to ſee any increaſe of the ae” 
burthens, I am perſuaded you. 


. n thinking that the 
agree with me in thinking gb 
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of our preparations was dic- 

= by a 40e * to the exiſt- 
ing circumſtances; and that you will 
el: with pleaſure on ſo ſtriking a 
ont of the advantages derived 

{-om the liberal ſupplies granted 
fince the laſt peace for the naval ſer- 
vice, I rely on your zeal and pub- 
lic (yirit to make due proviſton for 
d:traving the charges incurred by 
this 2:21ament, and for ſupporting 
the ſeveral branches of the public 
ſervice on ſuch a footing as the ge- 
neral ſituation of affairs may appear 
to require, You will at the fame 
tine, I am perſuaded, ſhew your 
determination invariably to perſe- 
vere in that ſyſtem which has ſo ef- 


feltually confirmed and maintained 


the public credit of the nation, 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

You will have obſerved with con- 
cern the interruption which has 
taken place in the tranquillity of 
our Indian poitſ-fhons, in conſe- 
quence of the unprovoked attack on 
an ally of the #ritih nation. The 
reſpectable ſtate, however, of the 
forces under the direction of the go- 
vernment there, and the confidence 
in the Britiſh name, which the ſyſ- 
tem preſcribed by . parliament has 
eltabliſhed among the native powers 
im India, afford the moſt favourable 
proipett of bringing the conteſt to a 
{cedy and ſucceſsful concluſion. 

[think it neceſſary particularly to 
call your attention to the ſtate of the 
province of Quebec, and to recom- 
mend it to you to conſider of ſuch 
regulations for its government, as 
ite preſent circumſtances and con- 
Aion of the province may appear 
to require, | 

I am ſatisfied that J ſhall, on 
every occaſion, receive the ful'eſt 
picofs of your zealous and affection- 


ate attachment, which cannot but 
afford me peculiar ſatisfaQtion, after 
ſo recent an opportunity of collecting 


the immediate ſenſe of my peo- 


ple. | 
You may be aſſured that I deſire 


nothing ſo much on my part, as to 
cultivate an entire harmony and 
confidence between me and my par. 
tiament, for the purpoſe of preſerv- 
ing and tranſmitting to poſterity the 
invaluable bleſſings of our free and 
excellent conſtitution, and of con- 


curring with you in every meaſure | 


which can maintain the advantages 
of our preſent ſituation, and promote 
and augment the proſperity and 
happinels of my faithful ſubjects. 


F WEE * 
ws... "— a. & 22 * ” qt 


The humble Addreſs of the Lords Spi- 
ritual and Temporal, in Parliament 
afjembled. December I, 1799. 


Moſt pracious Sovereign, 
E, your majeſty's moſt duti- 
ful and loyal ſubjects, the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, in par- 
liament aſſembled, return your ma- 


jeſty our humble thanks for your 


moſt gracious ſpeech from the 
throne. 

Permit us, Sir, to condole with 

our majeſty on the loſs your ma- 
jeſty and pour royal family have 
ſuſtained, by the death of his late 
royal higaneſs the duke of Cumber- 
land, whoſe many amiable qualities, 
as they had endeared him to the na- 
tion, cannot but excite univerſal re- 
gret for his untimely loſs. 

It 1s with the fincereſt joy that we 
receive from your majeſty the in- 
formation of the differences which 
had ſubſiſted between your majeſty 
and the court of Spain, having been 
happily brought to an amicable ter- 
manation ; and at the ſame time that 

214 we 
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we offer to your majeſty our hearty 
congratulations on ſo happy and 
important an event, we beg leave 
to return your majeſty our thanks, 
for having been graciouſly pleaſed 
to order copies of the declarations 
exchanged between your majeſty's 
ambaſſador and the miniſter of the 
Catholic King, and of the conven- 
tion which has ſince been concluded, 
to be laid before us. 

We acknowledge, with the higheſt 
gratitude, your majeſty's paternal 
care for the national honour, and 
for the intereſts of your people, 
manifeſted by your majeſty, in hav- 
ing, in the whole of this tranſac- 
tion, made it your object to obtain 
a ſuitable reparation for the act of 
violence committed at Nootka, and 
to remove the grounds of fimilar 
diſputes in future, as well as to ſe- 
cure to your majeſty's ſubjects the 
exerciſe of their navigation, com- 
merce, and fiſheries, in thoſe parts 
of the world which were the ſubject 
of diſcuſſion. | 

We are truly ſenſible of the ap- 
probation your majeſty is gracio 
pleaſed to expreſs of the zeal and 
public ſpirit manifeſted by all ranks 
of your majeſty's ſubjects; and we 
learn, with ſincere pleaſure, that 
the diſpoſition and conduct of your 
majeſty's allies had left your majeſ- 
ty no room to doubt of the moſt vi- 
gorous and effectual ſupport : but 
we moſt heartily unite with your 
majeſty in declaring, that nothing 
could afford us ſo much ſatisfaction 
as the attainment of the objects 
which your majeſty had in view, 
without any actual interruption of 
the bleſſings of peace. 

We beg leave to aſſure your ma- 
jeſty of the ſincere pleaſure we feel 
in learning that a foundation has 
bcen laid tor a pacification between 


Auſtria and the Porte, and that 
your majeſty is now employin 

your mediation, in conjunction wit 

your allies, for the purpoſe of ne- 
gotiating a definitive treaty be. 
tween thoſe powers, and of endea. 
vouring to put an end to the diſſen- 
tions in the Netherlands, in whoſe 
ſituation your majeſty, in your great 
goodneſs, has been pleaſed to de. 
clare you are neceſſarily concerned, 
from conſiderations of national in- 
tereſt, as well as from the engage- 
ments of treaties ; and we beg leave 
to aſſure your majeſty of our hearty 


concurrence in the benevolent prin- 


ciples on which your majeſty has 
hitherto ated, and in ſuch meaſures 
as your majeſty, in your wiſdom, 
ſhall think proper to purſue for em- 
ploying the weight and influence of 
this country in contributing to the 
reſtoration of general tranquillity, 
Convinced as we are that the ex- 
tent of the late preparations was 
dictated by a due regard to the ex- 
iſting circumſtances, we reflect with 
the bigheſt pleaſure on ſo ſtriking a 
proof of the advantages derived 
from the liberal ſupplies granted 
ſince the laſt peace, for the naval 
ſervice; and we beg leave to aſſure 
your majeſty of our utmoſt readineſs 
to concur in making due proviſion 
for defraying the charges incurred 
by this armament, and for ſupport- 
ing the ſeveral branches of the pub- 
lic ſervice, on ſuch a footing as the 
general ſituation of affairs may ” 
pear to require, as well as for the 
invariable adherence to that ſyſtem 
which has ſo effectually confirmed 
and maintained the public credit o 


the nation. : 


The interruption which has taken 
place in the tranquillity of our In- 


dian poſſeſſions, in conſequence of 


the unproyoked aitack on analy, 
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citiſh nation, has afforded us 
jars — we reflect, however, 
with fincere ſatistaction, on the re- 
ſpectable ſtate of the Britiſh force 
under the direction of the govern- 
ment there, and on the confidence 
& the Britiſh name, which the ſyſtem 
reſcrived by parliament has eſta- 
[iimed among the native powers 
in India, as affording the moſt fa- 
vourable proſpect of bringing the 
conteſt to a ſpeedy and ſucceſsful 
concluſion. 

We beg leave to aſſure your ma- 
jeſty, that we ſhall beſtow the moſt 
particular attention to the ſtate of 
the province of Quebec; and to the 
conſideration of ſuch regulations for 
its government as the preſent cir- 
cumſtances and condition of the 
province may appear to require. 

Confcious as we are of the ineſ- 
timable bleſſings we enjoy under 
your majeſty's mild and auſpicious 
government, we beg leave with 
grateful hearts to aſſure your majeſ- 
ty of our molt zealous and affection- 
ate attachment, and of our firm re- 
liance on your majeſty's moſt gra- 
cious aſſurances of your deſire to 
cultivate an entire harmony and 
confidence between yourſelf and 
your parhament, in which we ſhall 


ever moſt cordially unite, for the 
purpoſe of preſerving and tranſmit- 


ting to poſterity the invaluable bleſ- 
lings of our free and excellent con- 
flitution, and of concurring with 
your majeſty in every meaſure which 
can maintain the advantages of our 
prelent ſituation, can promote and 
zugment the proſperity and hap- 
pineſs of your majeſty's ſubjects, or 
can erince the juſt and grateful 
tenſe we entertain of your majeſty's 
paternal regard and watchful care 
for the rights, intereſts, and welfare 
of your faithful people. 


To which 


gracious anſwer - 


My Lords, 

I return you my thanks for this 
dutiful and loyal addreſs. Your 
condolance on the loſs I have ſuſ- 
tained, by the death of my late bro- 
ther the duke of Cumberland, is an 
additional proof of your attachment 
to my perſon and family. 

Your congratulations on the ami. 
cable termination of the differences 
which had ſubſiſted between me and 
the court of Spain, are extremely 
acceptable to me; and your con- 
currence with my wiſhes to culti- 
vate the utmoſt harmony between 
me and my parliament, is an addi- 
tional ſatisfaction to me, as affording 
the beſt grounded hopes of preſerv- 
ing inviolate our excellent conflitu- 
tion, and of courſe contributing eſ- 
ſentially to the general proſperity of 
my ſubjects. 


. 


— — 


T he humble Addreſs of the Common: of 


Great Britain, in Parliament em- 
bled, Dec. 24, 1790. 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


E, your majeſty's moſt duti. 

ful and loyal ſubjects, the 
commons of Great Britaingin parlia- 
ment aſſembled, beg leave to return 
your majeſty our humble and hearty 
thanks, for your molt gracious 
ſpeech from the throne. 5 
We cannot omit taking the firſt 
opportunity to offer to your majefly 
our ſincere condolence on the loſs 
which your majeſty has ſuſtained, by 
the untimely death of your royal bro- 


ther, the late duke of Cumberland. 


It affords us the greateſt ſatisfac- 
tion that the differences which had 


ariſen 


addreſs, his majeſty was 
pleaſed to return the following me 
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ariſen between your majeſty and the 
court of Spain, have happily been 
brought to an amicable termination; 
and we are grate ful for your majeſty's 
goodneſs, in having ordered copies 
of the declaration exchanged be- 
tween your majeſty's ambaſſador 
and the minifter of the Catholie 
King, and of the convention which 
has face been concluded, to be laid 
before us. 

Nothing can more evince your 
majeſty's moderation, wiſdom, and 
juſtice, than your having been 

teaſed to direct your attention, in 
the whole of this tranſaction, to the 
objects of obtaining a ſuitable repa- 
ration for the act of violence com- 
mitted at Nootka, and of removing 
the grounds of ſimilar diſputes in 
future, as well as of ſceuring to your 
ſubjects the exerciſe of their naviga- 
tion, commerce, and fiſheries, in 
thoſe parts of the world which were 
the ſubject of the diſcuſſion. 

It gives us the greateſt pleaſure 
to be informed, that the diſpoſition 
and conduct of your majeſty's allies 
concurred with the zeal and public 
ſpirit ſo naturally manifeſted by all 
ranks of your ſubjects, in inſuring to 
your majeſty the moſt vigorous and 
effectual ſupport: we are, at the 
fame time, fully ſenſible that no 
event could have been ſo ſatisfactory 
as the attainment of the objects 
which your majeſty had in view, 
without any actual interruption of 
the bleſſings of peace. 

We are happy to learn, that a 
foundation has been laid for a paci- 
fication between Auilria and the 
Porte, and that your majeſty has 
employed your mediation, in con- 
junction with your alles, for the 
purpoſe of negociating a definitive 
treaty between thoſe powers, and of 
endeavcuring to put an end to the 


diſſentions in the Netherlands; and 
we ſhall, at all times, rejoice in ſe 

ing the weight and influence of thi 
country directed to the wiſe and bo. 
ens 2 obje of contributing 10 
li «x oration of peneral tranquil. 

Your faithful commo 

ly ſenſible of your maje workers 
jeſty's paternal 
goodneſs to your people, which leads 
your majeſty to regret any cecaſion 
of increaſing the public burthens: 
we are fully aware of the policy and 
prudence of vigorous preparations 
under the circumſtances which late. 
ly exiſted; and we cannot but re- 
flect, with great ſatisfaction, on the 
ſtriking proof which has been given 
of the advantages derived from the 
liberal ſupplies granted, firce tho 
laſt peace, for the naval ſervice, 

Your majeſty may be aſſured of 
our readineſs to make due provi. 
ſion for defraying the expences of 
the late armament, and for ſopport- 
ing the ſeveral branches of the 
public ſervice, on ſuch a footing as 
the general ſituation of affair, may 
appear to require; and of our 
being, at the ſame time, peculiarly 
de ſirous of ſhewing, in the Rrongett 
manner, our determination invaria- 
bly to perſevere in that ſyſtem which 
has ſo effectually confirmed and 
maintained the public credit ct the 
nation. 

We have obſerved, with concern, 
the interruption which has taken 
place in the tranquillity of our In- 
dian poſſeſſions; but it affords us 
great ſatisfaction to be informed 
that your majeſty ſees ſo fveurable 
a proſpect of bringing the conteſt io 
a ſpeedy and ſucceſs ful concluſion. 

Our particular attention ſhall be 
directed to the ſtate of the province 
of Quebec; and we hall carefally 


conſider of ſuch regulations for ius 
government 


ent as the preſent circum- 
toi condition of the pro- 
yince may render expedient. a 
We ſhould not faithfully repreſent 
the ſentiments of a loyal and grate- 
fal people, if we were not to ſeek 
every opportunity of affording — 
majeſty the moſt convincing proots 
on If any . conſideration 
could increaſe the warmth of thoſe 
{-ntiments, it would be derived 
from your my gracious de- 
claration of your defire to cultivate 
an entire harmony and confidence 
with your parliament, for purpoſes 
which muſt endear fill more your 
majeſty's name to the preſent age, 
and to poſterity, as long as there re- 
mains a due ſenſe of the invaluable 
bleſungs of our free and excellent 
contlitution, and of the numerous 
and increaſing advantages which 
your ſubjects enjoy under your ma- 
jeſty's zuld and auſpicious govern- 
ment, | 


To this his Majeſly returned the folloæu- 


ing moſt gracious anſwer. 


Gentlemen, 

[ return you my warmeſt thanks 
for this very loyal addreſs. 

Nothing can afford me more\fa- 
tis faction than the cordial aflurances 
which you give me of your affection- 
ate attachment to my perſon and 
government, and of your zealous 
regard for the principles of the con- 
ſtitution, and the intereſt and pro- 
ſperity of my people, 


1 —— 


STATE PAPERS. 


ealous aud affectionate at- the priuciple of which has received 


_— 


emmons en preſenting certain Bi 
to bis Majefly, December 29th, 
1799, : 


Speech of the Speaker of the Houſe 77 
ls 


® x29 
Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


OUR faithful commons attend 
your majeſty with ſundry bills 
of ſupply, which they have paſſed 
for the public ſervice, 

A large part of this ſupply has 
been granted for the purpoſe of 


carrying into execution a meaſure, 


the unanimous approbation of your 
commons. Actuated by a generoys 
and wiſe policy, they have facrificed 
the conſiderations of temporary con- 
venience, to thoſe which ariſe from 
a juſt regard to the permanent in- 
tereſts of theſe kingdoms. They 
have accordingly provided for the 
complete and ſpeedy diſcharge of 
the expences recently incurred in 
ſupport of the honour and dignity of 
your majeſty's crown, and the rights 
of your ſubjects, without any laſting 
addition tothe national d-bt, or any 
embarraſſment to that ſyſtem' which 
has ſo effectually ſuſtained and ad- 
vanced the public credit of the 
country. | 

Your commons, Sire, are induced 
to hope, that their conduct on this 
occaſion will operate as a falutary 
example to future times; and that 


ite immediate effect will be to eſta- 
-blith an univerſal conviction of the 


internal ſtrength and abundant re- 
ſources of this country, and conſe- 
quently to afford an additional ſe- 
curity for the continuance of the 
bleſſings of peace. A meaſure, 
which is the reſult of ſuch motives, 
and which leads to ſuch conſequen- 


ces, your commons are perſuaded, 


cannot fail to receive your majeſty's 
moſt gracious approbation. 


— 9 — — 


Maſſage from his Majefty to both Houſes 
of Parliament, February 251, 1791, 


relative 
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relative to a propoſed . — of 
Canada, and to the Eftabliſhment 
of a Government in the divided Pro- 
Tce. 


Scorge R. 

IS majeſty thinks it proper to 

acquaint parliament, that it 
appears to his majeſty, that it would 
be for the benefit of his majeſty's 
ſabje&s in his province of Quebec, 
that the ſame ſhould be divided into 
two ſeparate provinces, to be called 
the province of Upper Canada, and 
the province of Lower Canada; 
and that it is accordingly his majeſ- 
ty's intention ſo to divide the ſame, 
whenever his majeſty ſhall be en- 
abled, by act of parliament, to eſtab- 
liſh the neceſſary regulations for the 
government of the ſaid provinces. 
His majeſty therefore recommends 
this object to the conſideration of 
parliament. 

His majeſty alſo recommends it 
to parliament to conſider of ſuch 
proviſions as may be neceſſary to 
enable his majeſty to make a perma- 
nent appropriation of lands in the 
ſaĩd provinces, for the ſupport and 
maintenance of a proteſtant clergy 
within the ſame, in proportion to 
fuch lands as have already been 
granted within the ſame by his ma- 
jeſty; and it is his majeſty's deſire 
that ſuch proviſion may be made, 
with reſpect to all future grants of 
land within the ſaid provinces re- 
ſpectively, as may beſt conduce to the 
ame object, in proportion to ſuch 
increaſe as may happen in the popu- 
lation and cultivation of the Rid 
provinces; and for this purpoſe his 
majeſty conſents that ſuch provi- 
ſfions or regulations may be made 
by parliament, reſpecting all future 
grants of lands to be made by his 
majeſty within the ſaid provinces, 
as parliament ſhall think fit. 


Meſſage from his Maje 
y to byy 
Houſes 25 e arch 28h, 
1791, relative to an Augmentation 
of the Naval Force of the King. 


dom. 


George R. 


IS majeſty thinks it neceſſary 
to acquaint parliament, that 
the endeavours which his majeſty 
has uſed, in conjunction with his al. 
hes, to effect a pacification between 
Ruſſia and the Porte, having hither. 
to been unſucceſsful, and the conſe. 
2 which = ariſe from the 
arther progreſs of the war being 
highly important to the intereſts of 
his majeſty and his allies, and to 
thoſe of Europe in general, his ma- 
zeſty judges it requiſite, in order to 
add weight to his repreſentations, 
to make ſome farther augmentation 
of his naval force; and his majeſty 
relies on the zeal and affection of 
parliament that it will be ready to 
make good ſuch additional expence 
as may be incurred by theſe prepa- 
rations, for the purpoſe of ſupporting 
the intereſts of his majeſty's king- 
dom, and of contributing to the re- 
ſtoration of general tranquillity on 
a ſecure and fading foundation. 


— 


— 


Meſſage from his Majeſty to both 
Houſes of Parliament, May 18th, 
1791, relative ta the Eftabliſhment 
of the younger Branches of the Reyat 


Family, 


George R. 
IS majeſty, finding that the 


additional charges incurred 
on account of the eſtabliſhment of 
the younger branches of his royal 
family, cannot be defrayed out of 
the monies applicable to the pur- 
poſes of his majeſty's civil 


= 
ment,is under the neceſlity of __ 
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arliament for this 
= — _—_— majeſty relies on 
the affection of parliament, that it 
will make ſuch proviſion as the cir- 
cumſtances may appear to them to 
require, 


a _—_— 


2 


— 


Hi: Majzfty's Speech to both Houſes of 


Parliament, at the C loſe of the Se/- 
fan, June oth, 1791. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


N cloſing the preſent ſeſſion of 
rliament, I cannot omit ex- 
prefing my ſatisfaction in that zeal 
for the public intereſts with which 


you have applied yourſelves to the 


conſideration of the different ob- 
jetts which I recommended to your 
attention, 

The meaſures which have been 
2dopted for defraying the extraor- 
dinary expences of the laſt year, 
in ſuch a manner as not to make 
any permanent addition to the pub- 
lic burthens, and the proviſions 
which have been made for the good 
government and proſperity of my 
lubjects in Canada, call for my par- 
ucular acknowledgments. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of 


Commons, 


[ return you my thanks for the 
readineſs with which you have 
granted the ſupplies neceſſary for 
the public ſervice, and for the proof 
of your afteftionate attachment, in 
enabling me to provide for a part of 
the charges of the younger branch- 


es of my family, out of the conſoli- 
dated fund. 0h 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


I am not yet enabled to inform 
ye of the reſult of the ſte ps which 
have taken with a view 10 the re- 


þ 


a 


eſtabliſhment of peace between Ruſ- 
ſia and the Porte: it is my earneft 
wiſh, that this important object may 
be effectuated in ſuch a manner as 
may contribute to the preſervation 
and maintenance of the general 
tranquillity of Europe. I feel, with 
the greateſt ſatisfaction, the confi- 
dence which you have repoſed in 
me; and my conſtant endeavours 
will be directed to the purſuit of 
ſuch meaſures as may appear to me 
beſt calculated co promote the in- 
tereſts and happineſs of my people, 


which are inſeparable from my 


own. | 


* . CE WE 


—— a 


—_ 


Speech of the Ea of Weſtmoreland, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to both 
Houſes of Parliament, Fanuary 
20th, 1791. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


Have ſome pleaſure in acquaint- 

ing you, by the king's command, 
that the differences which had ariſen 
between his majeſty and the court 
of Spain have happily been brought 
to an amicable termination. Copies 
of the declaratians exchanged be- 
tween his majeſty's ambaſſador and 
the miniſter of the Catholic King, 
and of the convention which has 
been ſince concluded, will be laid 
before you. Kc 

Had the honour of his majeſty's 
crown, and the protection of the 
rights and intereſt of the empire, 
involved this kingdom in the cala- 
mities of war, the zeal manifeſted 
by all his ſubjects, and by none 
more than his loyal people cf Ire- 
land, had left him no doubt of the 
moſt vigorous and eſtectual ſupport. 


It is a ſource of peculiar ſatis faction + 


to his - majeſty, that thoſe objects 
have been accompliſhed without a * 
a ctua 
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actual interruption of the bleſſings of 
peace. ä 


: Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Commons, 


J have ordered the proper officers 
to lay the national accounts before 
you, fully relying upon your aceuſ- 
tomed zeal to provide for the exi- 
gencies of the ſtate, and the honour. 
able ſupport of his majeſty's go- 
vernment. . 

I have alſo ordered an account of 
the extraordinary expences of go- 
vernment, which have been incur- 
red during the negociation with 
Spain, to be laid before you; and I 
truſt you will find that the confi- 
_ dence you repolgd in me has not 
been miſplaced. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


Your diſpoſition to facilitate the 
buſineſs of commerce, and to conſult 
the eaſe of the merchants, will in- 
duce you to conſider, and if poſſible 
to accompliſh, during this ſeſſion, 
ſuch regulations as may tend to ſim- 
plify the collection of the various 
articles of the public revenue, 


1 


— 


Speech of the Earl of Weſtmoreland, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to both 
Heyſes of Parliament, at the Cloſe of 
the Seſſion, May 5th, 1791. 


— — 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
I S majeſty having directed an 
H augmentation to be made of 
s naval farces, in order to add 
weight to his repreſentations for the 
re-eſtabliſhment of peace between 
Ruſlia and the Porte, has command- 


d me to communicate this circum- 
nce to his parliament of Ireland, 


on whoſe zealous and affectionate 
attachment to the intereſts of his 


$ 


have given to your parliamenta 
duties; enables me now 


King's direction t6 expreſs his Pers 


granted, 


majeſty's crown his majeſty pia 
the firmeſt reliance, ee 


Te unremitted application you 


to cloſ; 
ſeſſion, and to relieve you 8 


further attendance. And ] have the 


ſect ſatisfaction in the 2eal and dif. 


patch with which you have brouch 
— public buſineſs to a Ps 
on. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Commons, 

| His majeſty directs me to thank 
you for the ſupplies which you have 
granted for the maintenance of the 
eſtabliſhments, and the honourable 
ſupport of his government, They 
ſhall be faithfully applied to the 
purpoſes for which they were 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


J have obſerved, with peculiar 
ſatisfaction, the attention you have 
ſhewn to the intereſts of your coun- 
try, by facilitating the buſineſs of 
the merchants in the payment of 
duties, by providing accommoda- 
tions for the ſhipping and trade f 
the metropolis, and by extending the 
operation of national credit, The 
ſalutary proviſions you have made 
to check the immoderate uſe of ſpi- 
rituous liquors, afford the ſtronge!: 
proof of your regard for the public } 
welfare. Succeſs in this deſirable 
meaſure can alone be expected from 
your continued and woll- directed 
efforts. | | 

therefore truſt, that in your te- 
ſpective counties, you will particu- 
larly apply yourſelves to give efact- | 
cy to the regulations you have 
adopted upon this ſubject. On mY 
part, no endeavours ſhall be wanted 


oo 8-3-4148 << - © 8-W,.* 
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» the execution of laws ſo 
2 calculated to preſerve _ 
healch and amend the morals. o 
the people, and to advance the induſ- 
try and proſperity of Ireland. * 
theſe objects my exertions ory 
reſted by his majeſty's commands, 
and by every impulſe of inclination 


and duty. 


— 


8 
— 


the Emperor of Germany 70 
gory Ker of the French ; dated Fien- 


na, December 14th, 1790. 


OUR majeſty knows with 
what ſincerity we wiſh to be 
in peace with all the world, but 
more particularly with our neigh- 
bours; and how much we are attach- 
ed to your majeſty, our ally, and the 
kingdom of France: —it is that at- 
tachment, which, in uniſon with our 
own inclination to conſolidate the 
harmony exiſting between the Ger- 
man empire and the French nation, 
induces us, on our acceſſion to the 
imperial throne, agreeably to th 
unanimous requeſt of our electora 


their prayer relative to your nation- 


Auguſt laſt the French aſſembly iſ- 
ſued decrees, by which a number of 
the members of our empire, con- 
trary to the tenor of public treaties, 
feel themſelves very much injured, 
and the electoral college now claim 
redreſs for thoſe grievances, It 
muſt be known to your majeſty what 
has been ſtipulated by the peace of 
Munſter, and by other ſubſequent 
treaties between our empire and the 
kingdom of France, with reſpect to 
certain places in Alſatia and Lor- 
rane, ceded under the expreſs and 
0\uve conditions that the rights of 
kopricks, and the property of the 


r2ble 
from 
ected 


ar te- 
rticu- 
eic i- 
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college, to lay before your majeſty. 


al aſſembly, During the month of 
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members of our empire, ſhould be 
reſerved inviolate and untouched, 
t would be injurious to the religion 
of the treaties of peace, which your 
illuſtrious nation will, no doubt, ever 
reſpect, to overturn the barriers eſta- 
bliſhed on thoſe conditions: as to 
the juriſdiction not made over by the 
emperors our predeceſſors, and by 
the wy 4 to the kingdom of 
France, but appertaining to the ſu- 
premacy of the emperor and the em- 
8 majeſty knows that no- 
ody has a right to transfer to a fo- 
reign nation a ſupreme title over 
poſſeſſions, which title belongs only 
to the emperor and the empire. 
The whole duly weighed and con- 
ſidered, according to the rules of 
law and equity, it appears that, by 
what the electoral college and the 
different members of the empire ſet 
forth, they are injured in their pri- 
vileges, and their poſſeſſions; and it 
is in conſequence that we recom» 
mend to your majeſty that the de- 
crees of the aſſembly do not extend 
to the empire and its members, 

That all the orders of our empire 
may know how frienaly the diſpoſi- 
tions of your majeſty are towards 
them, and how much the treaties ex- 
iſting between France and the Ger- 
man empire are reſpected, it is ne- 
ceſſary that all the innovations 
which have taken place in conſe- 
quence of the decrees of laſt Auguſt 
be forthwith done away, and matters 
put on the ancient footing—The 
equity of your majeſty, and of the 
illuſtrious French nation, our very 
dear friend does not allow us to 
doubt but that the anſwer we ſolicit 
will be fully conformable to our de- 
fires; as ſoon as we ſhall have re- 
ceived it, we ſhall eagerly commu- 
nicate it to all the orders of our em- 
pire, as a new evidence of the good 
e under. 
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underſtanding between us.. May 
God preſerve your majeſty ! 


” ® r 


— 


— 


Proclamation for the Diſcovery of the 
Publiſhers of a certain ſeditious Pa- 
per, circulated, on the 11th of July, 
in the Town of Birmingham. 


George R. | 
HEREAS it hath been re- 


reſented unto us, that on 
the 1 ia day of this inſtant July, a 
certain ſcandalous and ſeditious pa- 
per was printed and publiſhed in the 
town of Birmingham, and publiſhed 
in the parts thereunto adjacent, in 
our counties of Warwick and Wor- 
ceſter, of the following tenor: My 
% countrymen! the ſecond year of 
“ Gallic liberty is nearly expired. 
« At the commencement of the 
« third, on the 14th of this month, 
« it is devoutly to be wiſhed that 
* every enemy to civil and religious 
«« deipotiſm would give his ſanction 
« to the majeſtic common cauſe, by 
& a public celebration of the anni- 
« verſary. Remember that, on the 
« 14th of July, the Baſtile, that 
e high altar and caſtle of deſpotiſm, 
cc fell. Remember the enthuſiaſm, 
«. peculiar to the cauſe of liberty, 
« with which it was attacked. Re- 
« member that generous humanity 
« that taught the oppreſſed, groan- 
« ing under the weight of inſulted 
„ rights, to fave the lives of oppreſ- 
«: fors. Extinguiſh the mean pre- 
* judices of nations, and let your 
« numbers he collected, and ſent 
«as a free-will offering to the na- 
« tional aſſembly. But is it poſſible 
«-to forget that your own parlia- 
6 ment is venal! Your miniſters 
« hypocritical! your clergy legal 


«. oppreſſors! the reigning family 


% extravagant! the crown of a cer- 


„tain great perſonage becom!: 
« every day too weighty for the 


* head that wears it, too weight 


« for the people who gave it! Your 
taxes partial and exceſſive V our 
«« repreſentation a cruel inſult upon 
« the ſacred rights of property, re- 
« ligion, and freedom! But on the 
« 14th of this month prove to the 
« political ſycophants of the day 
* that you reverence the olive 
branch, that you will ſacrifice to 
10 public tranquillity, till the ma- 


« jority ſhall exclaim, the peace of 


ce ſlavery is worſe than the war of 
« freedom. Of that moment let 
« tyrants beware!” We, therefore, 
in order to bring to a ſpeedy condign 
puniſhment the publiſhers of the 
paper aforeſaid, and that practices 
ſo highly dangerous to the public 


tranquillity and welfare may here- 


after he prevented, have thought fit, 
by and with the advice of our coun- 
cil, to publiſh this our royal pro- 
clamation, hereby requiring and en- 
joining all juſtices of the peace, 
ſheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, conſtables, 
and all other our loving ſubjects, to 
be aiding and aſſiſting to the utmoſt 
of their power, in detecting, appre- 
hending and bringing to juſtice the 
publiſhers of the paper aforeſaid: 
and for the better detection of the 
ſaid publiſhers, we are gracioully 
pleaſed to promiſe, that if any per- 
ſon ſhall diſcqver any other perſon 
or perſons concerned in ing 
the printed paper aforeſaid, by di- 
tributing the ſame, or otherwiſe, ſo 
as the perſons diſcovered may be 
brought to juſtice for the ſame, ſuch 
diſcoverers ſhall have and receive as 


a reward, upon ccnvittion of ſuch 


offender or offenders, the ſum of one 
hundred pounds for each and every 
ſuch offencer, and alſo our gracious 
pardon, in caſe che perſon making 
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ſcovery ſhall himſelf be liable 
* — for the ſame, ex- 
cept the perſon or perſons ſo diſco- 
vering be the author or authors of 
the paper aforeſaid: and the com- 
miſſioners for execpting the office of 
treaſurer of our exchequer are here- 
by required to make payment ac- 
cordingly of the ſaid rewards. a 
Given at our court at St. James 's, 
the 27th day of July 1791, in 
the thirty-firſt year of our 


reign. 


God ſave the King. 


a 


Litter of Inftrudtions from M. Mont- 
morin, Minſter of France for Fo- 
reign Affairs, ſent by Order of the 
King to all his Miniſters at Foreign 
Courts, April 23d, 1791. 


Sir, 
HE king has charged me to 
inform you of his earneſt 
dente that you make known his 
ſentiments reſpecting the revolution 
and the French conſtitution to the 
court at which you reſide. The ſame 
orders are tranſmitted to the ambaſ- 
iadors and miniſters of France, at 
all the courts of Europe, to the end 
that no doubt may remain with re- 
gard to his majeſty's intentions, his 
freeacceptation of the new form of 


to reſtore to the nation all its 
rights. 


The ſtates- general met, and took 


the title of the national aſſembly; 
and in a ſhort ſpace of time, a con- 
ſtitution fit to ſecure the happineſs 
of France, and of the monarch, took 
place of the ancient order of things, 
under which the ap 

the kingdom only ive to conceal 
the real power of the abuſes of cer- 
tain ariſtocratic bodies. : 


arent power of 


The national aſſembly, the form 


of a repreſentative government, 
conjoined with an hereditary. mo- 
narchy, the legiſlative body, was 
declared tobe permanent; the choice 
of the miniſters of public worſhip, 
of magiſtrates, and judges, was given 
to the people; the executive power 
was conferred on the king, the for- 
mation. of laws on the f 

body, and the power of ſanction on 
the monarch; the public force, both 
internal and external, was organized 
on the principles, and in conformity 
to the fundamental diſtinction of 
powers: ſuch is the new conſtitu- 
tion of the kingdom. 


egiſlative 


That which is called a revolution, 


is no more than the abrogation of 
numerous abaſes, that have been 
accumulating for ages, through the 
errors of the people, or the power 
of the miniſters, which was never the 
power of the king. Thoſe abuſes 


government, or his irrevocable oath were no leſs prejudical to the mo- 
to maintain it. His majeſty con- narch than to the nation. Thoſe 
voked the ſtates- general of his king- abuſes, authority, under happy 
dom, and reſolved in his council, reigns, had never ceaſed to attack, 
tat the commons ſhould, in that but without the power to deſtroy. 
aſembly, have a number of depu- They exiſt no longer. The nation, 
ues equal to thoſe of the two other now the ſovereign, has no citizens 
orders there exiſting. This act ef but ſuch as are equal in rights; no 
proviſional legiſlation, which the deſpot but the law; no miniſters but 
circumſtances gf the times did not public miniſters, and of thoſe mi- 
alon to be more favourable, ſuffi- niſters, the king is the chief. Such 
ciently announced his majeſty's wiſh is the French revolution. : 
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This revolution muſt naturally 
have for its enemies all thoſe who, 
in the firſt moment of error, regret, 
on account of their private intereſt, 
the abuſes of the ancient govern- 
ment. Hence the apparent diviſion in 
the kingdom, which is daily becom- 
ing leſs; hence perhaps ſome ſevere 
Jaws and circumſtances which time 
will correct: but the king, whoſe 
true power can never be diſtin 
from that of the nation, who has no 
aim but the happineſs of the people, 
and no authority but that which is 
delegated to him; the king has 
adopted, without heſitation, a An 
conſtitution, which will at once re- 
generate his authority, the nation, 
and the monarchy. All his powers 
are preſerved to him, except the 
dreadful power of making laws. 
He remains charged with the power 
of negociating with foreign powers, 
with the care of defending the king- 
dom, and repelling its enemies; 
but the French nation will in fu- 
ture have no external enemies but 
its aggreſſors, no internal enemies 
but thoſe who, ſtill flattering them- 
ſelves with vain hopes, believe that 
the will of twenty-four millions of 
men, reſtored to their natural rights, 
after having organized the kingdom 
in ſuch a manner as to leave only 
the memory of ancient forms and 
abuſes, is not an immoveable and ir- 
revocable conftitution. 

The moſt dangerous of thoſe ene- 
mies are they who affect to dĩſſemi- 
nate doubts of the intentions of the 
monarch. They are much to blame, 
or much deceived, They ſuppoſe 
themſelves the only friends of the 
king, and they are the only enemies 
of royalty. They would have de- 
prived the king of the love and the 
conlidence of a great nation, if his 


principles and his probity had been 


. 


leſs known. What has the king not 
done to ſhew that he conſidered both 
the revolution and the French con. 
ſtitution as his titles to glory ? After 
having accepted and ſanctioned a! 
the laws, he has negle&ed no mean; 
of cauſing them to be executed. 
Since the month of F ebruary, of the 
year preceding, he has promiſed in 
the midſt of the national aſſembly 
to maintain them. He has taken an 
oath to do fo in the midſt of the 
Fare federation of the kingdom. 

ignifed by the title of the Reftor. 
er of French liberty, he will tranſmit 
to his ſon more than a crown—he 
will tranſmit a conſtitutional roy- 
alty. 

The enemies of the conſtitution 
are conſtantly repeating that the 
king is not happy; as if it were 
poſſible for a king to enjoy any hap- 
pineſs but the happineſs of his peo- 
ple. They ſay that his authority is 
leſſened, as if authority founded an 


force, were not leſs powerful, and 


more precarious, than authority 
funded on law. They ſay that the 
king is not free—a calumny atro- 
cious, if they ſuppoſe that his will 
muſt be conſtrained : abſurd, if they 
take for a want of freedom the con- 
fent repeatedly expreſſed by his 
majeſty to remain among the citi- 
zens of Paris; a conſent that was 
due to their patriotiſm, even to 
their fears, but above all toQteir 
love. | 
Thoſe catumnies, however, have 
reached foreign courts; they *have 
been repeated there by Frenchmen, 
who are voluntary exiles from their 
country, inſtead of ſharing its glory, 
and who, if they were not enemies, 
have deſerted their ſtation as citi- 
zens. The king, fir, charges you 


to defeat their intrigues and their 


B "IP ſame _ 
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ge they ſpread the falſeſt ideas 
— the French revolution, 


have rendered the intentions of 


ench travellers ſuſpected by ſe - 
— nations; and the king ex- 
rely orders you to protect and 
defend them. Repreſent the French 
conſtitution in the ſame light as that 
in which the king views it; and 
leave no doubt of his intention to 
maintain it to the utmoſt of his 
power. By ſecuring the liberty and 
the equality of the citizens, that con- 
ſtitution founds the national proſpe- 
rity on the moſt immoveable baſis; 
it confirms the royal authority by the 
law; it prevents, by a glorious re- 
volution, the revolution which the 
abuſes of the old government would 
probably ſoon have effected by a 


diflolution of the empire; and final- 


Iv, it will conſtitute the happineſs of 
the king. To juſtify it, to defend 
it, and to conſider it as the rule of 
your conduct, ought to be your firſt 
and moſt important duty, 

[ have frequently before commu- 
nicated to you his majeſty's ſenti- 
ments on this head; but, after the 
information he has received of the 
opinion endeavoured to be eſtabliſh- 
ed in foreign courts reſpecting what 
is paſſing in France, he has ordered 
me to make known the contents of 
this letter to the court at which you 
reſide; and that it may be ſtill more 
oo. his majeſty has ordered it to 
e printed, | 

MonTMOKRiN. 
Abril 23, 1791. 


———— 


Memzir, left by the French King, on 
his departure from Paris, and pre- 
ſented to the National Aſſembly of 


France, on T we/day, „ une 2 I/, 
1791. Pee 
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hope of ſeeing order and 
happineſs reſtored, by the means em- 
8 by the national aſſembly, and 


by his reſidence near the aſſembly, 


no ſacrifice would have appeared to 
him too great, which might conduce 
to ſuch an event; he would not even 
have mentioned his own perſonal 
deprivation of liberty, from the 
month of October 1789. But at 
preſent, when the reſult of every 
tranſaction is only the deſtruction of 


. the violation of property, 
e 


and endangering of perſons; 
when there is an entire anarchy 
through every part of the empire, 
without the leaſt appearance of any 
authority ſufficient to controul it ; 
the king, after proteſting againſ all 
the acts performed by him during 
his captivity, thinks it his duty to 
ſubmit to the French nation the fol- 
lowing account of his conduct. 

In the month of July 1789, the 
king, he declares it upon his con- 
ſcience, had no fear on coming 
amongit the Parifians. In the 
month of October of the ſame year, 
being adviſed of the conduct of ſome 
factious perſons, he apprehended 
that his departure might afford them 
a pretence for fomenting a civil 
war. All the world is intormed of 
the impunity with which crimes 
were then committed. The king, 
yielding to the wiſh of the army of 
the Pariſians, came with his family, 
and eſtabliſhed his reſidence at the 
Thuilleries. No preparations had 
been made for his reception, and the 
king was ſo far from finding the ac- 
commodations to which he had been 
accuſtomed, that he was even with- 
out the comforts common to perſons 
of any condition. « 

Notwithſtanding every conſtraint, 
he thought it his duty, on the morn- 
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ing after his arrival, to aſſure the 
provinces of his intention to re- 
main in Paris. A ſacrifice ſtill more 
difficult was reſerved for him; he 
was compelled to part with his body 
guards, whoſe fidelity he had expe- 
rienced: two had been maſſacred, 
and ſeveral wounded, while in obe- 
dience to the order which they had 
received not to fire. All the art of 
the factious was employed in miſre- 
preſenting the conduct of a faithful 
wife, who was then confirming all 
her former good conduct; it was 
even evident, that all their machi- 
nations were directed againſt the 
king himſelf. It was to the ſoldiers 
of the French guard and of the Pa- 
rifian national guard that the cuſto- 
dy of the king was committed, 
under the orders of the municipality 
of Paris. 
The king thus ſaw himſelf a pri- 
ſoner in his own ſtate; for in what 
other condition could he be, who was 
forcibly ſurrounded by perſons 
whom he ſuſpected? It is not for the 
purpoſe of cenſuring the Pariſian 
national guard, that I recal theſe 
circumſtances, but for that of giving 
an exact ſtatement of facts; on the 
contrary I do juſtice to their attach- 
ment, when they were nat acted 
upon by factious perſons.— The 
king conyened the ſtates-general; 
granted to the Tiers Etat a double 
repreſentation; the union of the 
orders, the ſacrifices of the 23d of 
June were all his work, but his cares 
were not underſtood. When the 
ftates-general gave themſelves the 
name of the national aſſembly, it may 
be recollected how much influence 
the ſactious had upon ſeveral pro- 
vinces, how many endeavours were 
uſed to overcome the principle, that 
the confirmation of the laws ſhould 
be given in concert with the king. 


The aſſembly eee the king 
from the conſtitution, when they 
refuſed him the right of ſanctioning 
the conſtitutiona]! laws, and permit- 
ted themſelves to arrange in that 
claſs thoſe which they pleaſed, at the 
ſame time limiting the extent of his 
refuſal, in any inſtance, to the third 
legiſlature. They voted him 2 
millions per annum, a ſum which 
was totally abſorbed by the expen- 
ces neceſſary to the dignity of his 
houſe. They left him the uſe of 
ſome domains under certain reſtric- 
tions, depriving him of the patri. 
mony of his anceſtors; they were 
careful not to include in the liſt of 
his expences thoſe for ſervices done 
to himſelf, as if they could be ſe. 
parated from thoſe rendered to the 
ſtate. 

Whoever obſerves the different 
traits of the adminiſtration, will per- 
cerve, that the king was excluded 
from it. He had no part in the 
completion of laws; his only privi- 
lege was to requeſt the aſſembly to 
occupy themſelves upon ſuch and 
ſuch ſubjects. As to the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, he could only exe- 
cute the decrees of the judges, and 
appoint commiſſioners, whole power 
is much leſs conſiderable than that 
of the ancient attorney-general. 

There remained one laſt prero- 
gative, the moſt acceptable of the 
whole, that of pardoning criminals, 
and changing puniſhments: you 
took it from the king, and the juries 
are-now authorized to interpret, ac- 
cording to their pleaſure, the ſenſe 
of the law. Thus is the royal ma- 
jeſty diminiſhed, to which the peo- 
ple were accuſtomed to recur, as t0 
one common centre of goodneſs and 
beneficence. c 

The ſocieties of friends of the 
conſtitution are by much the ſtrongelt 


power, 
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ver, and render void the ac- 
lions of all others. The king was 
declared the head of the army; yet 
the whole conduct of ic has been in 
he committees of the national aſ- 
ſembly, without any participation? 
© the king was granted the right 
of nomination to certain places, but 
his choice has already met with op- 
poſition. He has been obliged to 
alter the duty of the general othcers 
of the army, becauſe his choice was 
dot approved of by the clubs. 

|: is to theſe that the revolt of 
ſ»yeral regiments is to be imputed. 
When the army no longer reſpects 
irs officers, it is the terror and the 
ſcourge of the ſtate; the king has 
always thought that officers ſhould 
be puniſhed like the ſoldiers, and 
that theſe latter ſhould have oppor- 
twaities of promotion according to 
their merit, 

As to foreign affairs, they have 
raned to the king the nomination 
of ambaſizdors, and the conduct of 
negociations; but they have taken 
from him the right of making war, 
The right of making peace is en- 
tiely of another ſort. What pow- 
er would enter into a negotiation 
when they knew that the reſult muſt 
be ſubject to the reviſion of the na- 
tional aſſembly? Independent of the 
neceſſity for a degree of ſecrecy, 
which it is impoſſible ſhould be pre- 
ſerved in the deliberations of the 
allembly, no one will treat but 
witn a perſon, who, without any 
intervention, is able to fulfil the 
contract that may be agreed upon. 
Wick reſpect to the finances, the 
king had recognized, before the 
lates-general, the right of the na- 
non do grant ſubſidies; and, on the 
234 ot June, he granted every thing 
required from him upon this ſub- 


133 
jet. On the 4th of February the 
king intreated the aſſembly to take 
the finances into their conſideration, 
with which they ſomewhat ſlowly 
complied. But they have not yet 
formed an exact account of the re- 
ceipt and expenditure; they have 
adopted hypothetical calculations; 
the ordinary contribution is in ar- 
rear, and the reſource of twelve 
hundred millions of aſſignats is near- 
ly perfected. Nothing is left to 
the king but barren nominations; 
he knows the difficulty of ſuch a 
government; . and, if it was poſſible 
that ſuch a machine could go on 
without his immediate ſuperinten- 
dance, his majeſty would only have 
to regret, that he had not diminiſh- 
ed the taxes, which he has always 
deſired, and, but for the American 
war, ſnould have effected. 

The king was declared the head 
of the government of the kingdom, 
and he has been unable to change 
any thing without the conſent of the 
aſſembly. The chiefs of the pre- 
vailing party have thrown out ſuch 


a defiance to the agents of the king, 


and the puniſhment inflicted upon 
diſobedience has excited ſuch ap- 
prehenſions, that theſe agents have 
remained without power. 

The form of government is eſ- 
pecially vicious in two reſpects. 
The aſſembly exceed the bounds of 
their power, in taking cognizance 
of the adminiſtration of juſtice, and 
of the interior parts of the king- 
dom ; and exerciſes, by its commit- 
tee of reſearches, the moſt barbarous 
of all deſpotiſms.—- Aſſociations are 
eſtabliſhed under the name of friends 
of the conſtitution, which are infi- 
nitely more dangerous'than the an- 
cient corporations. They delibe- 
rate upon all the functions of go- 
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vernment, and exerciſe a power of 
ſuch preponderance, that all other 
bodies, without excepting the na- 
tional aſſembly itſelf, can do nothing 
but by their order. | 

The king thinks it impoſſible to 
preſerve ſuch a government; and as 
a period approaches to the labours 
of the aſſembly, ſo do they loſe their 
credit. The new regulations, in- 
ſtead of applying a balm to former 
wounds, on the contrary, increaſe 


the pain of them; the thouſand 


journals and pamphlets of calumni- 
ation, which are only the echoes of 
the clubs, perpetuate the diſorder ; 
and never has the aſſembly dared to 
remedy them—All this tends only 
to a metaphyſical government, 
which is 1mpoſlible in the execu- 
tion. 

Frenchmen ! was it this that you 
intended in electing repreſentatives? 
do you wiſh that the deſpotiſm of 
clubs ſhould be ſubſtituted for the 
monarchy under which the king- 
dom has flouriſhed for fourteen cen- 
turies? The love of Frenchmen for 
their king is reckoned amongſt their 
virtues. I have had too affecting 
proofs of it to be able to forget it. 
The king would not offer this me- 
moir but for the purpoſe of repre- 
ſenting to his ſubjects the conduct of 
the factious. Perſons torn away 
by the triumph of M. Neckar affect- 
ed not to pronounce the name of the 
king : they purſued the archbiſhop 
of Paris; one of the king's couriers 
was arreſted, and theletters which he 
carried opened. 

During this time the aſſembly ap- 
peared to inſult the king ; he deter- 
mined to carry to Paris the words 
of peace: upon the journey, it was 
reſolved that no cry of Vive le Roi! 
ſhould be permitted. There was 
even a motion for carrying off the 


king, and putting the queen-in ; 
8 which was loudly applaud. 
ed. 

In the night of the 4th and 5th, 
when it was propoſed to the afſem. 
bly to repair to the king, it was re. 
plied, that, conſiſtently with its di 7 
nity,it could not remove: from this 
moment the ſcenes of horror were 
renewed. On the arrival of the 
king at Paris, an innocent perſon 
was maflacred almoſt within his 
ſight, in the garden of the Thuille. 
ries; all thoſe who had declared 
againſt religion and the throne, re. 
ceived the honours of a triumph, 
At the fœderation, upon the 14th 
of July, the- national aſſembly de. 
clared, that the king was the chief, 
by which it was implied that they 
had a right to name another. His 
family was placed in a ſituation 
apart from himſelf, but that was, 
notwithſtanding, one of the happieſt 
moments they have paſſed fince their 
ſtay in Paris. 

Afterwards, when, on account of 
their religion, Meſdames the king's 
aunts wiſhed to go to Rome, their 
journey was oppoled, in contradic- 
tion to the declaration of rights, 
and both at Bellevue and Arnay le 
Duc, the orders of the aſſembly were 
neceſſary to releaſe them, thoſe ot 
the king being deſpiſed. In the 
tumult factiouſſy excited at Vincen- 
nes, the perſons who remained about 
the king were ill-treated, and they 
carried their audacity ſo far, as to 
break the arms of thoſe perſons in 
the preſence of his majeſty. 

o; pon the king's recovery from 
his illneſs, he intended to go to St. 
Cloud, and was detained. In vain 
did M. de la Fayette endeavour t0 
protect his departure; the faithful 


ſervants who ſurrounded his majelty 


ay from him, and he was 
were torn away from mm, ane en 


— — 
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k to his priſon. After- 
— —_ obliged to diſmiſs his 
confeſſor, to 5 the letter of 
the miniſter to the foreign powers, 
and to attend maſs performed by the 
new rector of St. Germain Auxer- 
ois. Thus perceiving the impoſſi- 
bility of averting any public evil by 
Ms influence, it is natural that he 
ſhould ſeck a place of ſafety for 
himſelf, 

Frenchmen! and you the good 
*nhabitants of Paris, diſtruſt the ſug- 
geſtions of the factious; return to 
your king, who wall always be your 
friend; your holy religion ſhall 
be reſpected; your government 
placed upon a permanent footing; 
and liberty eſtabliſhed upon a ſe- 
cure baſis. 

Lovis. 
Paris, June 20, 1791. 


p. S. The king forbids his miniſ- 
ters to ſign any order in his name, 
until they ſhall have received his 
further directions; and enjoins the 
keeper of the ſeals to ſend them 
to him, when required on his be- 
half. 

Louis. 


PO 


—v— — 


Addreſs of the National Afjembly 
to the French. 


ee attempt has juſt been 
made. The national aſſem- 
bly was near the concluſion of its 
long labours; the conſtitution was 
amoit completed; the tumults of 
the revolution were about to ceaſe; 
and the enemies of the public wel- 
fare were eager, therefore, to ſacri- 
fce the whole nation to their ven- 
geance, The king and the royal 


tamily were carried off on the 24ſt 
inutant. 
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[When this part of the addreſs 
was read in the aſſembly, there was 
a murmur of diſcontent. The re- 
porter of the committee of conſtitu- 
tion, in which it had been drawn 
up, requeſted, that it might be heard 
with attention, and the members 
became ſilent. ] 

But your repreſentatives will 
triumph over all theſe obſtacles, 
They eſtimate calmly the extent of 
the duties impoſed upon them. The 
public liberty ſhall be maintained ; 
2 and ſlaves ſhall under- 
ſtand the intrepidity of the French 
nation; and we make, in the name of 
the nation, a ſolemn engagement to 
revenge the law or die. 

France would be free, and ſhe 
ſhall be ſo. It is intended to make 
the revolution recede, but it recedes 
not. It is the effect of your will, 
and nothing can retard its progreſs. 
It is neceflary to accommodate the 
law to the ſtate of the kingdom. 
The king, in the conſtitution, ex- 
erciſes the power of the royal ſanc- 
tion over the decrees of the legiſla- 
tive body; he 1s the head of the 
executive power, and, in that capa- 
city, cauſes the laws to be execut- 
ed by his miniſter. 

If he quits his poſt, although car- 
ried off againſt his will, the repre- 
ſentatives of the nation have the 
right to ſupply his place. The na- 
tional aſſembly has in conſequence 
decreed, that the ſeal of ſtate, and 
the ſignature of the miniſters of juſ- 
tice, ſhall be added to all its decrees, 
to give them the character of laws. 
As no order of the king would have 
been executed without being coun- 
terſigned by the reſponſible miniſter, 
nothing was neceſſary but a ſimple 
delegation by the afſembly to autho- 
riſe Fim to ſign the orders, and thoſe 
only iſſued by them. In this cir- 

K 4 cumſtance 
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cumſtance they have been directed 
by the conſtitutional law relative 
to a regency, which authoriſes them 
to perform the functions of the exe- 
cutive power until the nomination 
of a regent. | 

By theſe meaſures your repreſen- 
tatives have enſured order in the 
interior part of the kingdom ; and, 
to repulſe any attack from without, 
they add to the army a reinforce- 
_ment of three hundred thouſand na- 
tional guards. 

The citizens then have, on all 
ſides, the means of ſecurity. Let 
them not be overcome by their ſur- 
prize; the conſtituent aſſembly is 
upon its duty; the conſtituted pow- 
ers are in activity; the citizens of 
Paris, the national guards, whoſe 
patriotiſm and fidelity are above all 
praiſe, watch round your repreſen- 
tatives; the active citizens through- 
out the kingdom are in arms, and 
France may wait for its enemies. 

Are they to fear the conſequences 
of a writing forced, before his de- 
parture, from a ſeduced king? It is 
difficult to conceive the ignorance 
and blindneſs that have dictated this 
writipg, which may deſerve to be 
further diſcuſſed hereafter; at pres 
ſent, your repreſentatives content 
themſelves with examining ſome 
particular ſentiments. 

The national aſſembly has made a 
ſolemn proclamation of political 
truths, and of rights, the acknow- 
ledgment of which will one day 
produce the happineſs of the human 
race: to engage them to renounce 
this declaration of rights, the theory 
of ſlavery itſelf has been preſented 
to them. 

Frenchmen! we have no fear in 
recalling to your memories the fa- 
mous day of the 23d of July 1789; 
that day, on which the chief of the 

7 | 


pleaſures 


executive power, the firſt Public 
functionary of the nation, dared to 
dictate his abſolute will to your re. 
preſentatives, charged by your or. 
ders to form a conſtitution, The 
national aſſembly lamented the diſ. 
orders commuted on the 5th of 


October, and ordered the proſecution 


of the perſons guilty of them; but, 
becauſe it was difficult to diſcover 
ſome rioters amongſt ſuch a' multi. 
tude ofgpeople, they are ſaid to have 
approved all their crimes. The na- 
tion is, however, more juſt. It has 
not reproached Louis XVI. with 
the violences that have occurred 
under his reign and thoſe of his an- 
ceſtors. | 

They are not afraid to call to your 
recollection the fœderation of July, 
What are the ſtatements of the per- 
ſons who have dictated the letter of 
the king with reſpect to this auguſt 
act? That the firſt public function- 
ary was obliged to put himſelf at 
the head of the repreſentatives of 
the nation. In the midft of the 
deputies of all the kingdom, he took 
a rn oath to maintain the con- 
ſtitution. If the king does not here- 
after declare, that his good faith has 
been ſurprized by ſeditious perſons, 
he has, of courſe, announced his vr 
perjury to the whole world I. Is it 
neceſſary to go through the fatigue 
of anſwering the other reproaches 
of this letter ? 1 

The king is ſaid to have experi- 
enced ſome inconveniences in his 
reſidence in Paris, and not to have 
found the ſame pleaſures as former- 


ly; by which it is implied, no 


doubt, that a nation ought to rege- 
nerate itſelf without any agitation, 
without diſturbing for an inſtant the 
and the indulgencies of 
courts. As to the addreſſes of con- 


gratulation and adherence to your 
| * decrees, 


- 
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; theſe, ſay they, are the works 
dende Klon. Ver doubt, of 
eventy A millions of the factious i 

t was neceſſary to re · conſtitute 
all powers, becauſe all the powers 
were corrupted, and becauſe the 
alu ming debts accumulated 14 the 
deſpotiſm and the diſorders of go- 
vernment would have overwhelmed 
the nation. But does not royalty 
exit for the people? And if a great 
nation obliges itſelf to maintain it, 
is it not ſolely becauſe it is believed 
to be uſeful? The conſtitution has 
left to the king this glorious prero- 
gative, and has confirmed to him 
the only authority which he ſhould 
defire to exerciſe, Would not your 
repreſentatives have been culpable, 
if they had ſacrificed twenty-ſix mil- 
lions to the intereſt of one man? 

The labour of citizens ſupports 
the power of the ſtate: but the 
maxim of abſolute power 1s to con- 
ſider the public contributions as a 
debt paid to deſpotiſm. The na- 
tional aſſembly has regulated its ex- 
pences with the ſtricteſt juſtice ; 
they thought themſelves bound, when 
acting in the name of the nation, to 
act munificently; and when they 
were to determine what part of the 
public contributions ſhould be allow - 
ed to the firſt functionary, thirty 
millions were allotted for him and 
the royal family ; but this is repre- 
lented as a trifling ſum ! 


The decrees upon the ſubje&t of 


peace and war have taken from the 
king and his miniſters the power of 
ſacrificing the people to the caprices 
of courts, and the definitive ratifi- 
cation of treaties is reſerved to the 
repreſentatives of the nation. The 
ſols of a prerogative is complained 
of. What prerogative ?- That of 
not being obliged to conſult the na- 
tio al will, when the blood and tte 


* 1 37 
fortunes of citizens were to be ſa- 
crificed, Who can know the wiſh 
and the intereſts of the nation better 
that the legiſlative body? It is wiſh- 
ed tomake war with impunity. But 
have we not had, under the ancient 
government, ſufficient ' experience 
of the terrible effects produced by 
the ambition of miniſters? 

We are accuſed of having de- 
ſpoiled the king, in forming the 
judicial power ; as if he, king of a 
great nation, ought to appear in 
the adminiſtration of juſtice for 
any other purpoſe than that of 
cauſing the law to be obſerved, 
and its judgments executed. It 
is wiſhed that he ſhould have the 
right of granting pardons and 
changing puniſhments; but does 
not all the world know, how ſuch a 
right would be exerciſed, and upon 
whom the benefit of it would fall? 
The king could not exerciſe it by 
himſelf, and after having prohibited 
royal deſpotiſm, it was very natural 
to prohibit that of the miniſters. 

The neceſlity of circumſtances has 
ſometimes obliged the national aſ- 
ſembly to meddle, contrary to its 
inclination, in the affairs of admini- 
ſtration. But ought it not to act, 
when the government remained in 
blameable inertneſs? Is it, there- 
fore, neceſlary to ſay, that neither 
the king nor the miniſters have the 
confidence of the nation? 

The ſocieties of friends of the 
conſtitution have ſupported the re- 
volution; they are more neceſſary 
than ever, and ſome perſons preſume 
to ſay that they govern the admini- 
ſtrative bodies and the empire, as if 
they were the deliberating bo- 
dies. 

Frenchmen! all the powers are 
organized; all the public function- 
aries are at their poſts ; the national 
aſſembly 
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aſſembly watches over the ſafety of 
the ſtate: may you be firm and 
tranquil | One danger alone threat- 
ens us. You have to guard againſt 


the ſuſpenſion of your labours ; 


againſt delay in the payment of du- 
ties; againſt any inflammatory mea- 
fare: which commence in anarchies, 
and end in civil war. It is to theſe 
dangers that the national aſſembly 
calls the attention of citizens. In 
this criſis, all private animoſities 
and private intereſts ſhould diſap- 
ear. 

Thoſe who would preſerve their 
liberty ſhould ſhew that tranquil 
firmneſs which appals tyrants. May 
the factious, who hope to ſee every 
thing overturned, find order main- 
tained, and the conſtitution confirm- 
ed, and rendered more dear to 
Frenchmen, by the attacks made 
upon it! The capital may be an ex- 
ample to the reſt of France. 'The 
departure of the king excited no 
diſorders there, but, to the confuſion 
of the malevolent, the utmoſt tran- 
quillity prevails in it. To reduce 
the territory of this empire to the 
yoke, it will be neceſſary to deſtroy 
the whole nation. Deſpotiſm, if it 
pleaſes, may make ſuch an attempt. 
It will either fail, or at the conclu- 
fion of its triumphs will find only 
ruins. 


LS 


Declaration of Tao Hundred and 
Ninety Members of the National 
Aſſembly, on the Decrees which ſuſ- 
fend the Exerciſe Lg the Royal Au- 
' thority, and which infringe the 
Inwiolability of the ſacred Perſon 
of the King. 


HREE months have ſcarce- 
ly elapſed ſince we made 
known to our conſtituents our pro- 


2 —— a decree wh 
the ſacred principle of the jr; 

bility of the king's r 
zeal with which many of us defend. 
ed it on the 28th of March, the 
conviction which we entertained 


that it was impoſſible to violate 


with impunity this princ 
tial to all monarchy, 2 
juſtified by th a 
3 y <ne events now paſſin 
under our eyes, and by the afflick. 
ing ſpectacle of which we have the 
8 to be witneſſes. 

de king and royal j 
conducted — * mage 
thority of the decrees of the na. 
tional aſſembly; the monarch guard. 
ed in his palace by ſoldiers not 
ſubject to his command; the roy. 
al family entruſted to a guard, 
over whom the king has no autho- 
rity ; the right of directing the 
education of the preſumptive heir 
of the throne taken from him, who, 
both as king and father, had the 
moſt undoubted right, and the 
ſtrongeſt obligation to direct it; in 
fine, the monarch, whoſe inviolabi- 
lity was declared even by the new 
conſtitution, ſuſpended by a decree 
from the 3 of his authority; 
ſuch is the afflicting ſpectacle which 
we and all good Frenchmien lament, 
and ſuch are the too obvious and 
too fatal conſequences of the firſt 
violation offered to this ſacred and 
fundamental principle. 

And we ougit to declare it, ſince 
we are compelled to refer to the 
decree itſelf againſt which we have 
proteſted, and againſt which we ſtall 

roteſt, there is none of thoſe mea- 
Res which was not be fore pro- 
ſcribed by the conſtitution, in the 
name of which they are taken. The 
ſacred perſon of the king was de- 
clared inviolable; one only caſe 


was provided for, in which, con- 
wuary 


ich attacked 
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to all the principles eſſential 
7 it was ſuppoſed that 
(at inviolability might ceaſe. This 
caſe has not yet occurred; never- 


' theleſs the king is dragged as a Cris 


minal into his Own capital, and made 
a priſoner in his own palace, and 
deſpoiled of his prerogatiVe. | Thus, 
after having infringed the inviola- 
bility of the king by decrees, they 
."nul them in order completely to 
jeſtroy it. 

Amdit theſe outrages offered to 
the monarch, to his auguſt family, 
and in their perſons to the whole 
nation, what has become of the mo- 


narchy ? The decrees of the national. 


alembly have centered in them- 
ſelves all the royal power; the ſeal 
of the ſtate has been depoſited on 
their table; their decrees are ren- 
dered executory without requiring 
ſanction; they give direct orders 
to all the agents of the executive 
power; they impoſe, in their own 
name, oaths, in which Frenchmen 
do not even find the name of their 
king; commiſſioners, who have re- 
ceived their miſſion from them alone, 
traverſe the provinces, in order to 
1eceive oaths which they exact, and 
give directions to the army: thus, 
at the moment at which the invio- 
ability of the king was annulled, 
monarchy was deſtroyed ; the ap- 
pearance of royalty no longer ex- 
ils; a republican interim has ſuc- 
ceeded, 

Far from all thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with the rules of our con- 
duct (and, we believe, there are very 
tew Frenchmen who do not rightly 
appreciate them), be the idea that 
ve could concur in ſuch decrees. 
they are not leſs unpleaſant to our 
eelings, than repugnant to our 
Principles. Never have we more 
leverely felt the rigour of our duty, 


never have we more lamented the 
fatal conſequences reſulting from the 
miſſion with which we were charged, 
than when forced to remain witneſ- 
ſes of acts, which we regarded as 
culpable attempts; while thoſe who 
are moſt frequently our organ, be- 
came timid, for the firſt time con- 
demned themſelves to ſilence, that 
they might not involve the ſacred 
cauſe in that unpepularity which 
had ſo ingeniouſly been contrived to 
be thrown upon our party. With- 
out doubt, if we were guided by 
common rules; if we yielded to the 
horror with which we are inſpired 
by the idea of being thought to ap- 
prove, by our preſence, decrees, to 
which we were ſo averſe, we would 
fly without delay, we would without 
heſitation ſeparate from an aſſembly, 
who have been able to break through 
principles which they had been 
forced to preſerve, But in circum- 
ſtances ſo ſingular, we can neither 
aſſume common rules nor our own 
ſentiments as the baſis of our own 
conduct, When our principles, our 
honour, may perhaps, in the opinion 
of a great number, command us to 
fly, motives more imperious {till ex- 
act of us a painful ſacrifice, that of 
remaining in a ſituation where we 
preſerve the hope of preventing 
greater evils, 

Before the calamitous epoch at 
which we are arrived, we could at 
leaſt graſp the ſhadow of monarchy ; 
we fought upon the wreck; the 
hope of preſerving it juſtified our 
conduct. Now, the laſt blow has 
been given to monarchy. But, in 
addition to that great motive, we 
were bound by other duties. The 
monarch exiſts ; he is captive; it 1s 
for the king's ſake that we ought to 
rally our ſtrength; it is for him, it 1s 
for his family, it is for the package 


r 
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blood of the Bourbons, that we 
ought to remain at the poſt, where 
we can watch over a depoſit ſo va- 
luable. 

We will diſcharge then this ſa- 
cred duty, which alone ought to be 
our excuſe, and we will prove, that 
in our hearts the monarch and the 
monarchy can never be ſeparated. 

But whilſt we comply with this 
urgent duty, lewnot our conſtituents 
expect to hear us come forward upon 
any other ſubject. While one inte- 
reſt alone can force us to fit along 
with thoſe who have raiſed a miſ- 
thapen republic upon the ruins of 
monarchy, it is to that intereſt 
alone that we are wholly devoted. 
From this moment the molt profound 
filence, on whatever ſhall not relate 
to this ſubject, ſhall expreſs our deep 


regret, and at the ſame time our 


invariable oppoſition to every decree 
that may be paſſed. 

In fine, let our conftituents turn 
their attention to the circumſtances 


in which we are placed; if, in the 


reſent moment, we have not gloried 
in marching foremoſt in the path of 
honour, our ſituation now impoſes, 
both with regard to them and to 
ourſelves, duties which do not go 
beyond ourſelves alone, For us, 
- Honour lies no longer in the com- 
mon track; our ſole object is the 
triumph of the ſacred cauſe with 
which we are entruſted; but let 
them be beforehand aſſured, that 
whatever may happen, to whatever 
extremities we may be reduced, no- 
thing will efface from our hearts the 
unalterable oath which irrevocably 
binds us to the monarch and to 
monarchy. 

After theſe conſiderations, which 
appear to us founded upon the true 
intereſt of the nation, and the eter- 
nal advantag: of the people, eſlen- 


tially - dependant on n 
—_— ak — — 
hat after having conſta L 
poſed all thoſe — bien . . 
tacking royalty, either in its eſſence 
or in its privileges, have prepared 
the people to receive without indi». 
nation, as without examination, the 
anti- monarchical principles to which 
theſe days of anarchy have given 
birth; 

That after having defended till 
the laſt moment, monarchy under- 
mined in its foundations; 

That after having ſeen its ruin 
compleated by the deliberations of 
the national aſſembly; for to attack 
the perſon of the monarch, is to an- 
nul monarchy ; to ſuſpend mo- 
narchy, 1s in fine to deſtroy it; 

* ＋ can authoriſe us any 
longer to take part in deliberations, 
which become in our eyes guilty of 
a crime which we do not wiſh to 
participate z 

But that monarchy exiſting al- 
ways in the perſon of the monarch, 
from whom 1t 1s inſeparable; that 
his misfortunes and thoſe of his au- 
guſt family impoſing upon us a 
itronger obligation always to ſur- 
round his auguſt perſon, and defend 
it from the application of princip'es 
which we condemn; we place our 
ſole honour, our molt ſacred duty in 
defending, with all our might—with 
all our zeal for the blood of the Bour- 
bons—with all our attachment to 
the principles which our conſtituents 
have tranſmitted to us, the intereſts 
of the king and the royal family, 
and their indefeaſible rights. 

That in conſequence we hall 
continue, from the ſole motive of 
not abandoning the intereſts of the 
perfor of the king and the royal 
family, to aflift at the deliberations 


of the national aſſembly z but being 
neither 
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neither able to avow their _ 
les, or recognize the E th 
their decrees, WE will by ENCTIOT ry 
take no part in deliberations which 
have not for their object the only 
imereſt which it now remains for us 


to defend. 
Paris, June 29» 1791. * 


— = 
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Letter from the King of France to the 
National Afgembly, announcing his 
Reſolution to accept the Conſtitution, 
Sept. 13th, 1791. 


Gentlemen, 

Have attentively examined the 

conſtitutional act, which you 
have preſented for my acceptance, 
| accept it, and I will cauſe it to be 
executed: At another time 105 de- 
claration might have been ſufficient; 
at preſent, I owe to the intereſts of 
e nation, I owe to myſelf, to make 
known my motives. 

| have always, ſince the com- 
mencement of my reign, deſired the 
reform of abuſes, and in all acts of 
government wiſhed to be regulated 
by the public opinion. Different 
caufs, among the number of which 
may be placed the ſituation of the 
finances at my acceſſion to the throne, 
andthe immenſe expences of an ho- 
nourzble war, long ſupported wich- 
out increaſe of impoſts, had eſtabliſh- 
ech a conſidęrable diſproportion be- 
tween the revenues and the expen- 


c of the late. 


Impreſſed with the extent of the 
evil, L not only ſought the means of 
emedying it; I felt the neceſſity of 
preventing its return, I had form- 
ed the project of ſecuring the hap- 
pineſs of the people upon a fixed 
babs, and of ſubjecting to invariable 


* 


rules, even that authority of which 


i was the depoſitary. I called on 


LU: natlon to execute it. 


2141 


In the courſe of the events of the 
revolution, my intentions never va- 
ried, When, after having reformed 
the ancient inſtitutions, you began 
to ſubſtitute in their ſtead the firſt 
eſſays of your work, I did not delay 
the expreſſion of my ſentiments till the 
whole conſtitution ſhould be known 
to me; I favoured the eſtabliſhment 
of its parts, even before I could 
judge of the whole: and if the diſ- 
orders which have attended almoſt 
all the periods of the revolution have 
too frequently afflicted my heart, I 
hoped that the law would reſume 
force in the hands of new authority; 
and that, in approaching the term of 
your labours, every day would re- 
ſtore to it that reſpect, without 
which the people can neither enjoy 
liberty nor happineſs, I long per- 
Tevered in this hope, and my reſo- 
lution only changed at the moment 
when 1t abandoned me. Let every 
one recollect the moment at which 
I quitted Paris; the conſtitution was 
almoſt completed; and, neverthe- 
leſs, the authority of the laws ſeem- 
ed to diminiſh every day; opinion, 
far from concentring in any point, 
was divided into a number of parts. 
The moſt violent counſels alone 
ſeemed to be received with any 
depree of favour; the licentiouſneſs 
of the preſs was at its height; no- 
power was reſpected. vt 

could no longer perceive the 
expreſſion of the general will in the 
laws which [ every where ſaw with- 
out force, and without effect. 
Then, I am bound to declare, if 
you had preſented to me the con- 
ſtitution, I ſhould have been of 
opinion that the intereſt of the peo- 
ple (the conſtant and uniform rule 
of my conduct) did not permit me 
to accept it. I had only one ſenti- 
ment; I formed only one project; 
1 wiſhed to get at a diſtance from all 

parties, 
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parties, and learn what was the real 
wiſh of the nation. 

The motives by which I was 
then influenced no longer ſubſiſt; 
fince that time, the inconveniences 
and the evils of which I complained 
have ſtruck you in the ſame light 
as me; you have teſtified an incli- 
nation to re-eſtabliſh order; you 
have directed your attention to the 
want of diſcipline in the army; you 
have perceived the neceſſity of re- 
ſtraining the abuſes of the preſs. 
The reviſion of your labour has 
placed _—_ the number of laws of 
regulation, ſeveral articles which 
had been preſented to me as conſti- 
tutional. You have eſtabliſhed le- 
gal forms, for the reviſion of thoſe 
which you have placed in the con- 
ſtitution. In five, the ſentiments of 
the people 1 1 to me no longer 
doubtful: I have ſeen them at once 
diſplayed, both by their adherence 
to your work, and by their attach- 
ment to the ſupport of monarchical 
government. 

I accept then the conſtitution; I 
engage to maintain it at home, to 
defend it againſt attacks from abroad, 
and to caple it to be executed by all 
the means which it puts in my 
power. 

I declare that, informed of the ad- 
herence of the great body of the 
people to the conſtitution, I re- 
nounce the right of concurring, 
which I had claimed in this work; 
and being reſponſible only to the 
vation, no other, while I renounce 
it, can have a right to complain. 

I ſhould, however, deviate from 
truth, if I affirmed that I perceived 
in the means of execution and admi- 
niſtration, all the energy neceſlary 
to give motion and preſerve the unity 
in all the parts of ſo vaſt an empire; 
but ſince opinions are divided npon 


theſe ſubjects, I conſent that the de. 


ciſion ſhould be left to th 

perience alone. While I 1 
faithfully employed all the "AY 
which are entruſted to me, no re- 
proach can be laid on me; and the 
nation, whoſe: intereſt alone ough: 
to be the ſupreme rule, will explain 
itſelf by thoſe means which the con- 
ſtitution has reſerved to it. 

But, gentlemen, for the ſecurity 
of liberty, for the ſtability of ths 
conſtitution, for the individual hap- 
pineſs of all Frenchmen, there are 
intereſts in which an imperious duty 
preſcribes to us to combine all our 
efforts: . theſe intereſts are, reſpec 
for the laws, the re-cſtabliſhment of 
order, and the re- union of all citi. 
zens. Now that the conſtitution is 
definitively ſettled, Frenchmen liv. 
ing under the ſame laws ought to 
know no enemies but thoſe who in- 
1 them. Diſcord and anarchy ; 
theſe are our common enemies. 

I will oppoſe them with all my 
power: it is neceſſary that you and 
your ſucceſſors ſecond me with en- 
ergy; that the law, without attempt- 
ing to eſtabliſh its dominion over the 
mind, may equally protect all thoſe 
who ſubmit their conduct to it; that 
thoſe, whom the fears of perſecution 
and of trouble have driven from 
their country, be aſſured of finding 
at their return ſafety and tranquil- 
lity. And, in order to extinguiſh 
the animoſities, to ſoften the evils 
which a great revolution always 
brings in its train; that law may, 
from this day, begin to receive a 
full execution, let us conſent to an 
oblivion of the paſt. Let thoſe ac- 
cuſations, and proſecutions which 


originate ſolely from the events of 


the revolution, be for ever extin- 
Fon in 4 general reconciliation. 


ſpeak not of thoſe who have been 
ſolely 
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influenced by their attach- 
— to me can you wb them 
as criminals? As to thoſe who by 
exceſſes, in which I can perceive 
perſonal injuries have brought upon 
them the proſecution of the laws, I 
ſhall prove in my conduct to them, 
tat 1 am the king of all the 


*;ench. 
F158 Lovis. 


b. $.—[ was of opinion, gentle- 
men, that I ought to pronounce my 


| {\lemn acceptance of the conſtitu- 


tion in the very place in which it 
was formed of conſequence I ſhall 
come in perſon to-morrow at noon 
to the national aſſembly. 


— r_—_— 


The French King's Speech to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly on accepting the Con- 
fitution, Sept. 14th, 1791. 
Gentlemen, 
Come to conſecrate, in this place, 
ſolemnly, the acceptance which 
{ have given to the conſtitutional 
at: in conſequence of which 1 
ſwear to be faithful to the nation 
and the law; and to employ all the 
power that is delegated to me, to 
maintain the conſtitution decreed 
by the conſtituting national aſſem- 
bly. May this great and memor- 
able epoch be that of the re-eſta- 
bliſbment of peace and union, and 
become the ſurety of the happineſs 
of the people, and the proſperity of 
the empire! 


The Preſident's Anfeer. 


Abuſes of long ſtanding, which 
bad triumphed over the good in- 
tentions of the beſt of kings, and 
dad inceſſantly braved the authori- 
ty of the throne, oppreſſed France, 
Depoſitary of the wiſhes, rights, 
and power of the people, the na- 


4 
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tional aſſembly has eſtabliſhed, by 


the deſtruction of all abuſes, the ſo- 


lid baſis of public proſperity. Sire, 
what this aſſembly has decreed, the 
national concurrence has ratified. 
The moſt complete execution of its 
decrees, in all parts of the empire, 
atteſts the general ſentiment, Ir 
deranges the weak plans of thoſe 
whom diſcontent has too Tong kept 
blind to their own intereſts. It pro- 
miſes to your majeſty, that your 
wiſhes for the welfare of the French 
will no longer be vain. 

The national aſſembly has nothing 
more to deſire, on this ever-memo- 
rable day, in which you complete, 
in its boſom, by the moſt folemn 
engagement, the acceptation of con- 
ſtitutional royalty. It is the attach- 
ment of the French, it is their con- 


fidence, which confers upon you 


that pure and reſpectable title to 
the moſt deſirable crown in the uni- 
verſe; and what ſecures it to you, 


Sire, is the unperiſhable authority of 


a conſtitution freely decreed. It is 
the invincible force of a people who 
feel themſelves worthy of liberty. 
It is the neceſſity which fo great a na- 
tion will Aber have for an hereditary 
monarchy. - 

When your majeſty, waitin 
from experience the lights whic 
are about to be ſpread by the prac- 
tical reſult of the conſtitution, pro- 
miſes to maintain it at home, and 
to defend it from external attack, 
the nation, truſting to the juſtice of 
its rights, and the conſciouſneſs of 
its force and courage, as well as to 
the loyalty - of your co-operation, 
can entertain no apprehenſion af 
alarms from without, and is about 
to contribute, by its tranquil confi- 


_ dence, to the ſpeedy ſucceſs of its 


internal government. 
W hat ought to be great in your 
” * my R ; a eyes, 
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eyes, Sire, dear to our hearts, and 
what will appear with luftre in our 
hiſtory, is, the epoch of this regene- 
ration; which gives to France, ci- 
tizens—to the French, a country— 
to you, as king, a new title of gran- 
deur and of glory and to you again, 
as a man, a new ſource of enjoy- 
ment, and new ſenſations of happi- 
neſs. 


— 


„ 


— 


The French King's Speech to the Na- 
tional Afembly, the laſt Day of their 
Meeting, Sept. zo, 1791. 


Gentlemen, 

V OU have terminated your la- 

bours: the conſtitution is 
finiſhed. I have promiſed to main- 
tain it, to cauſe 1t to be executed : 
it is proclaimed by my orders. This 
. conſtitution, from which France ex- 
pects proſperity, this fruit of your 
cares and watchings will be your 
recompence. France, made happy 
by your labours, will communicate 
her happineſs to you. 

Return to your homes, and tell 
your fellow-citizens, that the happi- 
neſs of the French eves has been, 
and ever will be, the object of my 
wiſhes ; that I neither have, nor can 
have, any intereſt but the general 
intereſt; that my proſperity conſiſts 
only in the public proſperity ; that 
I ſhall exert all the powers entruſted 
to me to give efficacy to the new 
ſyſtem ; that I ſhall communicate it 
to foreign courts; and ſhall, in 
every thing, prove that I can be 
happy only in the happineſs of the 

ople of France. - 

Tell them alſo, that the revolu- 
tion has reached its period, and that 
the firmeſt ſupport of the conſtitu- 
tion is now the re-eſtabliſhment of 
order. You, gentlemen, in your 
{ſeveral departments, will undoubt- 


edly ſecond my vigilance and care 
with all your power; you will give 
the firſt example of ſubmiſſion to the 
laws which you have framed; in 
the capacity of private citizens you 
will diſplay the ſame character a3 
in the capacity of public men; and 
the people, ſeeing their legiſlators 
exerciſe, in private life, thoſe vir. 
tues which they have proclaimed in 
the national aſſembly, will imitate 
them, diſcharge wich pleaſure the 
obligations which the public intereſſ 
impoſes on them, and cheerfully 
pay the taxes decreed by their re. 


preſentatives. It is by this happy 


union of ſentiments, of wiſhes, and 
exertions, that the conſtitution will 
be confirmed, and that the nation 
will enjoy all the advantages which 
it guarantees. 


The Preſidettt's Anſwer, 
Sire, 

The adherence of the nation m- 
ties the conſtitution decreed by 
the aſſembly of the repreſentatives 
of the nation. Your majeſty has 
accepted it, and the public joy is a 
ſufficient teſtimony of the general 
aſſent. It promiſes that your ma- 
jeſty will no longer deſire in vain 
the happineſs of the French. On 
this memorable day, the national 
aſſembly has nothing more to wiſh; 
and the nation, by 1ts tranquil con- 
fidence, is ready to co-operate for 
the prompt ſucceſs of its interual 
government. 


— 


. * 


Proclamation of the French King, 
| Sept. 30, 1791+ 


Louis, 
By the grace of God, and by the 


"conſtitutional law of the ſtate, 
| king 


the 


date, 
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king of the French. To all ei- 


1 Have. accepted the conſtitution : 
[ will uſe all my endeavours to 
Maintain it, and cauſe it to be exe- 
d. | | | 
The revolution is completed, It 
5; time that the re-eſtabliſhment of 
order ſhould give to the conſtitution 
the ſupport which is ſtill moſt ne- 
ceffary; it i5 time to fix the opinion 
of Europe on the deſtiny of France, 
and to ſhew that the French are 
worthy to be free. 

But my vigilance and my cares 
ought ſtill to be ſeconded by the 
concurrence of all the friends of 
their country, and of liberty. It is 
by ſubmiſſion to the laws; it is by 
zbjuring the ſpirit of party, and all 
the paſhons which accompany it; 
it is by a happy union of ſenti- 
ments, of wiſhes, and of endea- 
yours, that the Tonſtitution will be 
confirmed, and that the nation will 
enjoy all the advantages which it 
ſecures. | | 

Let every idea of intolerance 
then be abandoned for ever; let the 
raſh deſire of independence no lon- 
cer be confounded with the love of 
liberty; let thoſe pernicious terms 
of reproach, with which it has been 
attempted to inflame the people, 
be icrevocably baniſhed ; let reli- 
g10us opinions no longer be a ſource 
of perlecution and animoſity ; let 
all who obſerve the laws be at li- 
berty to adopt that form of worſhip 
to which they are attached; and let 
n0 party give offence to thoſe who 
may follow opinions different from 
their own from motives of con- 
ſcience. But it is not ſufficient to 
hun thoſe exceſſes to which you 
might be carried by a ſpirit of vio- 


| lence; you muſt likewile fulfil the 


Vor. XXXIII. 


er 
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obligations which are impoſed b 
the public intereſt. One of the firſt, 
one of the moſt eſſential, is the pay- 
ment of the contributions eſtabliſh- 
ed by your repreſentatives. It is 
for the obſervance of engagements, 
which national honour has rendered 
ſacred, for the internal tranquillity 
of the ſtate; for its external ſecuri- 
ty; it is for the ſtability of the 
conſtitution itſelf that I remind you 
of this indiſpenſable duty, 

Citizens, armed for the mainte- 
nance of the law; national guards 
never forget that it is to protect the 
ſafety of perſons and of property, 
the collection of public contribu- 
tions, the circulation of grain and 
4 that the arms which you 

ar have been delivered into your 
hands. It belongs to you to feel 
that juſtice and mutual utility de- 
mand, that, between the inhabitants 
of the ſame empire, abundance ſhould 
be applied to the aid of indigence; 
and that it is the duty of public 
force to promote the advancement 
of commerce, as the means of re- 
medying the intemperance of ſea- 
ſons, correcting the inequality of 
harveſt, uniting together all the 
parts of the kingdom, and eſtabliſh- 
ing a community of the various 
productions of their ſoil and in- 
duſtry. 7 

And you, whom the people have 
choſen to watch over their intereſts: 
you alſo, on whom they have con- 
ferred the formidable power of de- 
termining on the property, the ho- 
nour, and the life of citizens; you 
too, whom they have inſtituted to 
adjuſt their differences, members of 
the different adminiſtrative bodies, 
judges of tribunals, juſtices of peace, 


I recommend to you to be impreſſed 
with the importance and dignity of 


r Fulfil them with 
8 | 


zeal, 
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zeal, with courage, with impartia- 
lity. Labour with me. to reſtore 
peace, and the government of laws; 
and, by thus ſecuring the happineſs 
of the nation, prepare for the return 
of thoſe whoſe abſence has only pro- 
ceeded from the fear of diſorder and 
violence. 

And all you, who from different 
motives have quitted your coun- 
try, your king invites you to return 
to your fellow-cinzens; he invites 
you to yield to the public with and 
the national intereſt, Return with 
confidence under the ſecurity of 
law ; and this honourable return, at 
the moment when the conſtitution 
is definitively ſettled, will render 
more eaſy, and more expeditious; 
the re- eſtahliſhment of order and of 
tranquillity. 

And you, French people, a na- 
tion illuſtrious for ſo many ages, 
Mow yourſelves magnanimous and 
generous at the moment when your 
liberty is confirmed; reſume your 
happy character; let your modera- 
tion and wiſdom revive among you 
the ſecurity which the diſturbances 
of the revolution had baniſhed; 
and let your king henceforth enjoy 
without inquietude, and without 
moleſtation, thoſe teſtrmonies of at- 
tachment and fidelity which can 
alone ſecure his happineſs. 


„ 


— 


Done at Paris, 

283th Sept. 1791. 
(Signed) Lovis. 
(and enderneath) Ds LessarT. 
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The French King's Speech to the 
nta National Aſſembly, OX. 7th, 
1791. 

Gentlemen, 
SSEMBLED by virtue of the 
conſtitution to exerciſe the 
powers which it delegates to you, 


you will undoubtedly conſider 3 


among your firſt, duties, to facili. 


tate the operations of povern 
to confirm public * an 200 
if poſſible, to the ſecurity of the 
engagements of the nation ; to ſhew 
that liberty arid peace are compati. 
ble; and, finally, to attach the peo- 
ple to their new laws, by convinc. 
ing them that thoſe laws are for 
their good, 1 
Your experience of the effects of 
the new order of things, in the ſe- 
veral departments from which you 


come, will enable you to judge of 


what may be yet wanting to bring 
it to perfection, and make it ealy 
for you to deviſe the moſt proper 
means of giving the neceſſary force 
and activity to the adminiftration. 

For my own part, called by the 
conſtitution to examine, as firſt re- 
preſentative of the people, and for 
their intereſt, the laws preſented for 


my ſanction, and charged with cauſ- 


ing them to be executed, it is alſo 
my duty to propoſe to you ſuch ob- 
jects as I think ought to be taken 
into conſideration in the courſe of 

ur ſeſſion. berg 

Vou will fee the propriety of fix- 
ing your immediate attention on the 
ſtate of the finances, and you will 
feel the importance of eſtabliſhing 
an equilibrium between the receipt 


and the expenditure, of accelerating | 
the aſſeſſment and the collection of 


taxes, of introducing an invariable 
order into all parts of this vaſt ad- 
miniſtration, and thus providing at 
once for the ſapport of the ſtate, and 
the relief of the people. 

The civil laws will alſo demand 
your care, which you will have to 
render conformable to the princl. 
ples of the conſtitution. You will 
alſo have to ſimplify the mode of 


proceeding in the courts of law, and 
| reuder 


” 
STATE 
Fender the attainment 95 juſtice more 

nd more prompt. 

** will pes the neceſſity of 
eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of national edu- 
cation, and of giving a ſolid baſis to 
public ſpirit. You will encourage 
commerce and induſtry, the progreſs 
of which has ſo great an influence 
on the agriculture and the wealth of 
the kingdom; and you will endea- 
vour to make permanent diſpoſitions 
for affording work and relief to the 
indigent. 

hall make known my firm deſire 
for the re-eſtabliſhment of order and 
diſcipline in the army; and I ſhall 
neglect no means that may contri- 
bute to reſtore conhdence among all 
who compoſe it, and to put it into a 
condition to ſecure the defence of 
the realm. If the laws in this reſpect 
are inſufficient, I ſhall make known 
to you the meaſures that ſeem to 
me to be proper, and you will decide 
upon them. br 
I ſhall in the ſame manner com- 
municate my ſentiments reſpecting 
the navy, that 1mportant part of the 
public. force deſtined to protect trade 
and the colonies. | 
We ſhall not, I hope, be troubled 
with any attack from abroad. I 
have taken, from the moment that I 
accepted the conſtitution, and I ſtill 
continue to take, the ſteps that ap- 
pear to me the molt proper to fix the 
opinion of foreign powers in our fa- 
vour, and to maintain with them the 
good mitelligence and harmony that 
bought to ſecure to us the continu- 
ance of peace. I expect the beſt 
effects from them; but this expecta- 
tion does not prevent me from pur- 
ſuing, with activity, thoſe meaſures 
of precaution, which prudence ought 
to dictate. 
Gentlemen, in order that your im- 
portant labours and your zeal may 
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produce the effects expected from 
them, it is neceſſary that conſtant 
harmony and unalterable conkdence 
ſhould reign between the legiſlative 
body and the king. The enemies 
of our repoſe are but too ſtudious to 
diſunite us: the love of our country 
mult therefore rally us, and the pub- 
lic intereſt render us inſeparable. 
Thus the public force will be exert- 
ed without obſtruction, the admini- 
ſtration will not be haraſſed by vain 
alarms, the property and the religion 
of every man will be equally pro- 
tected, and no pretext will be left 
for any perſon to live at a diſtance 
from a country where the laws 
are in vigour, and men's rights re- 


ſpected. 


It is on this great baſis of order 
that the ſtability of the conſtitution, 
the ſucceſs of your labours, the ſafe- 
ty of the empire, the ſource of all 
kinds of Ken ee muſt depend. 
It is to this, gentlemen, that we all 
ought to turn our thoughts in this 
moment with the utmoſt poſſible 
vigour; and this is the object that 
recommend the moſt particu- 
larly to your zeal, and to your pa- 
triotiſm. 


7 


The Prefident's Anſwer. 
Sire, 


Your preſence in the mid{t of us 
is a new engagement which you 
take to the country. A conſtitution 


is eſtabliſhed, and with it the hber- 


ty of Frenchmen, You are to che- 
riſh it as a citizen; as king you axe 


to n and to defend it. In- 


ſtead of violating, it aſcertains your 


power; it has given you, as friends, 


all thoſe who formerly called them- 
ſelves only your ſubjects. [Here a 
burſt of applauſe.} V ou have reaſon 
to be beloved by Frenchmen. You 

L. 2 | {aid 
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ſaid ſo; fire, ſome days ago, in this 
temple of the country, and aue alſi 
bave reaſon to loue you. | The plaudits 
are reiterated.) The conſtitution 
has made you the firſt monarch in 
the world. Your love for it places 
your majeſty in the rank of the moſt 
favoured kings, and the welfare of 
the people will make you the moſt 
happy. May our mutual union 
make us ſpeedily feel its happy in- 
fluence, purify legiſlation, re-confirm 
public credit, overthrow anarchy ! 
duch is our duty, ſuch are our wiſh- 
es, ſuch are vour's, fire. Such are 
our hopes, and the benediction of 
Frenchmen will be our reward. 


n — ** 


=O — 


| Meſſage frem the National Aſembly to 


the French King, Nov. 29, 1791. 


Sire, 


CARCE had the national aſ- 

ſembly caſt their eyes on the 
ſituation of the kingdom, when they 
perceived that the troubles which 
ſtill agitate it have their ſource in 
the criminal preparations of the 
French emigrants. 

Their audacity is ſupported by 
German princes, who mw fandLrftand 
the treaties ſigned between them and 
France, and who affect to forget, 
that to the empire of France they are 
indebted for the treaty of Weſtpha- 
lia, which guarantees their rights and 
their ſafety. 

Their hoſtile preparations—their 


menaces of invaſion call for arma- 


ments that abſorb immenſe ſums, 
which the nation would have Myful- 
ly paid to its creditors. 

To you, ſire, it belongs to put a 
ſtop to them; to hold to foreign 
powers the a, — that becomes 
the king of the French. Tell them 


that wherever preparations againſt 


France are permitted, France ei, 
ſee only enemies; that we will 
religiouſly obſerve the oath 10 
make no ww hon, that we offer 


them the good neighboarhood, the 
inviolable amity of a free and 


powerful people; that we wi 

reſpect their fave, their + Pig 
an their conſtitutions; but that we 
inſiſt upon our own being reſpected. 
Tell them, that if the German prin- 


ces continue to favour preparation; 


directed againſt the French, we will 
carry among them not fire and 


ſword, but liberty. It is for them 


to calculate what may be the conſe- 
quences of the alarm of nations. 

For two years that French patri. 
ots have been perſecuted on the 
frontiers, and that rebels have there 
found ſuccour, what ambaſſador has 
ſpoken in your name as he ought ? 
Not one, 

If the French who were driven 
from the country by the revocation 
of the edit of Nantes had aſſembled 
in arms on the frontiers, if they had 
been protected by the princes of 
Germany, fire, we appeal to you, 
what would have been the conduct 
of Louis the Fourteenth ? Would he 
have ſuffered ſuch afſemblings? 
Would he have permitted ſuccours 
given by princes who, under the 
name of allies, act like enemies“ 
What he would have done for his 
authority, let your majeſty do for 
the ſafety of the empire, and tle 
maintaining of the conſtitution. 

Sire, your intereſt, your dignity,the 
inſulted greatneſs of the nation, all 
dictate alanguage very different from 
that of your ambaſſadors. The na- 
tion expects from you energetic de- 
clarations to the circles of the Upper 
and the Lower Rhine, the electors oi 
Treves and Mentz, and the biſop 
of Spire. 1 


* 
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STATE 
Let them be ſuch as that the 
hordes of the emigrants may be in- 
flantly diſperſed. Preſcribe an ear- 
ly period, beyond which no dilatory 
anlwer ſhall be received, Let 


| claration be ſupported by 
_— of the 388 entruſted 
to you, $ : ; 
who are its friends and its enemies. 
In this ſplendid meaſure we ſhall 
recognize the defender of the con- 
ſtitution. ey 

You will thus aſſure the tranquilli- 
ty of the empire inſeparable from 
your own ; and you will haſten thoſe 
days of national proſperity, in which 
peace ſhall reſtore order and the 
reign of the laws, in which your 
happineſs ſhall be united with that 
of all the French, 


Anſewer. 
[ will take the meſſage of the 


- rational aſſembly into the moſt ſe- 


rious conſideration. You know that 
| have omitted nothing to ſecure the 
public tranquillify at home, to main- 
tain the conſtitution, and to make it 
reſpected abroad. 


— 


The French King's Speech to the Na- 
tical Aſſembly, December 1 4th, 
I 79 1 * 
Gentlemen, 


[ Have taken your meſſage of the 
29th of laſt month into deep con- 
lideration, In a caſe that involves 
tne honour of the French people, 
and the ſafety of the empire, I 
thought it my duty to be myſelf the 
bearer of my anſwer. The nation 
cannot but applaud theſe communi- 
cations between its elected and its 
tereditary repreſentative. | 

ou haye invited me ta take de- 
Uliye meaſures to effect a ceſſation 


and let the nation know . 
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of thoſe external aſſemblages which 
keep up a hateful diſquiet and fer- 
mentation-in the boſom of France, 
render neceſſary an oppreſſive aug» 
mentation of expence, and expoſe 
liberty to greater danger than an 
open and declared war. You deſire 
me to cauſe declarations to be made 
to the neighbouring princes, who, 
contrary to the rules of good neigh- 
bourhood, and the principles of the 
law of nations, protect theſe aſſem- 
blages, that the nation can no long - 
er ſuffer this want of reſpe& ang 
theſe ſources of hoſtility. Finally, 
you have given me to underſtand, 
that one general ſenſation is felt by 
the nation, and that the cry of all 
the French 1s for war, in preference 
to a ruinous and degrading pati- 
ence. 

Gentlemen, I have long thought 
thatour circumſtances required great 
circumſpection in our meaſures; that 
having ſcarcely yet weathered the 
agitations and ſtorms of a revolution, 
and in the firſt eſſays of an infant 
conſtitution no means ought to be 
neglected that could preſerve France 
fram the incalculable evils of war. 
Theſe means I have always employ- 
ed. On the one hand, I have done 
every thing to recal the French 
cmigrants to the boſom of their 
country, and induce them to ſybmit 
to the new laws which a great ma- 
jority of the nation has adopted; 
on the other, I have employed ami- 


cable intimations; I have cauſed for- 


mal and preciſe requiſitions to be 
made, to divert the neighbouring 
princes from giving them a ſupport 
calculated to flatter their hopes, and 
encourage them in their raſh de- 
ſigns. 
The emperor has done all that 
was to be expected from a faith- 
ful ally, by forbidding and diſ- 
CL'3 perſing 
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perſing all aſſemblages within his 
ſtates, £ 
My meaſures at the courts of other 
princes, have not been equally ſue- 
ceſsful, Unaccommodating an- 


ſwers have been given to my requi- 


ſitions. 

Theſe unjuſt refuſals call for re- 
ſolutions of another kind. The na- 
tion has manifeſted its wiſhes, You 
have collected them, you have 
weighed the conſequences, you have 
expreſſed them to me by your meſ- 
ſage, Gentlemen, you have not 
anticipated me. As the repreſenta- 
tive of the people, I felt the peo- 
ple's injuries; and ] 2m now to in- 
form you of the reſolution I have 
taken to purſue demand [ Repeated 
applauſes, and ſhouts of Vive le 
Reo: ! 

1 A cauſed a declaration to be 
made to the eleQor of Freves, that 
if, before the 15th of January, he 
do not put a ſtop, within his ſtates, 
to all collecting of troops, and all 
hoſtile diſpoſitions on the part of the 
French, who have taken refuge in 
them, I ſhall no longer conſider 
him but as the enemy of France. 
[ $> outs of 1 8 and Vive le Roi!) 
I ſhall cauſe ſimilar declarations to 
be made to all who favour aſſem- 
blages contrary to the tranquillity 
of the kingdom; and, by ſecurin 
to foreigners all the protection which 
they ought to expect from our laws, 
I ſhall have a right to demand a 
ſpeedy and complete reparation of 
all che injuries which Frenchmen 
may. have received, | 

I have written to the emperor, to 
engage him to continue his good of- 
fices, and, if neceſſary, to exert his 
authority, as head of the empire, to 
avert the evils which the obſtinacy 
of certain members of the Germanic 


body, if longer perſiſted in, cannot 


fail to occaſion, Much mz 
doubtedly be expected "eg Fray 
terpofition, ſupported by the power 
ful influence of his example; but 1 
am, at the ſame time, making the 
_ ere t arrangements 
o render theſe declaratio 

eh ns reſpe&. 

And if they ſhall not be attended 
to, then, gentlemen, it will on! 
remain for me to propoſe war; 
war, which a people, who have ſo. 
lemnly renounced conqueſt, never 
make without neceſſity ; but which a 
nation, happy and free, know how to 
undertake when their ſafety—when 
honour commands. 

But in courageouſly abandonin 
ourſelves to this reſolution, let us 
haſten to employ the only meang 
that can aſſure its ſucceſs, Turn 
your attention, gentlemen, to the 
ſtate of the finances; confirm the 
national credit; watch over the pub. 
lic fortune. Let your deliberations, 
ever governed by conſtitutional 
principles, take a grand, high-ſpirit- 
ed, and authoritative courſe, the only 
one that befits the legiſlators of a 
great empire. Let the conſtituted 
powers reſpe& themſelves to be re- 
ſpected; let them give mutual aid 
inſtead of mutual impediment; and 
finally, let it appear that they are 
diſtin, but not enemies Lapland 
ed}. It is time to ſhew to foreign 
nations that the French people, their 
repreſentatives, and their king, are 
but one [| applauded]. 

It is to this union, and alſo, let 
us never forget it; to the reſpett we 


pay to the government of other 


ſtates, that the fafety, conſequence, 
and glory of the empire are attach- 
ed. 


For my part, gentlemen, it would 
be in vain 5 endeavour to ſurround 
with diſguſts the exerciſe of o 37 
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ty which is confided to me. In 
ray of all France I ory that 

ing ſhall weary my perſeverance, 
__ my efforts. It ſhall not be 
owing to me that the law does not 
become the protection of the citizen 
and the terror of the dilturber 
[ſhouts of Vive le Rei!) 1 ſhall faith- 
filly preſerve the depoſit of the con- 
itution, and no conſideration ſhall 
determine me to ſuffer it to be in- 
fringed [ applauded}. If men, Who 
only wiſh for diſcord, and trouble, 
take occaſion from this firmneſs, to 
calumniate my intentions, I will not 
ſtoop to repel by words the injurious 
ſuſpicions they may choole to circu- 
late. Thoſe who watch the progreſs 
of government with an attentive, 
but unprejudiced eye, muſt fee that 
never depart from the conſtitution- 
al line, and that I feel profoundly 
how glorious It 1s to be the king of a 
free people. 


The Preſdent*s Anfaver. 
The aſſembly wall take the propo- 


ſitions you have made into conſider- 
ation, and communicate their deter- 
mination by a meſſage. 


* — * * , 


A1lrefe from the National Aſſembly to 


aw 


the French King, December 16th, 


1791. 
Sire, 


I. the language which your ma- 


jeſty held to them, the national 


allembly recognize the king of the 


French. They feel more than ever 


how truly valuable is harmony be- 
tween the two branches of power, 
aud a frank communication, which 


i» the deſire, and will be the welfare 


of the empire, 


dire, the aflembly will fix all their 


attention on the deciſive meaſures 
which youannounce; and if the order 
of events ſhall make theſe meaſures 
neceſſary, they promiſe to your ma- 


jeſty more true glory than was 


ever obtained by any of your anceſ- 
tors, | 

They promiſe to Europe the new 
ſpectacle pf a great people, outraged 
in its immutable love of liberty, 
arming the hand in union with the 
heart. 

Every where the French people 
will oppoſe themſelves with vigour 
to their enemies, from the Rhine to 
the Pyrenees, from the Alps to the 
Ocean. All French ſhall be cover- 
ed by the regards of a good king, 
and by ſoldiers intrepid and faith- 
ful. | 

Behold, fire, the family that de- 
ſerve your heart—theſe are your 
friends—theſe will never abandon 
OR... - 
All the repreſentatives of the 


French people—all true Frenchmen 


guarantee, on their heads, the defence 
of a conſtitution to which they have 


Fevorn, and of 'a beloved king whoſe 


throne they have et ablijhed. 


hs 


Authentic Copy of the French Conſi- 
tution, as reviſed and amended by 
the National Aſſembly, and pre- 
ſented to the King on the 3d of 
September, 1791. 


N. B. Alterations and additions are marked 
with turned commas. 


DECLARATION OP THE RIGHTS 
- OF A MAN AND ACITIZEN, 


HE repreſentatives of the 

1 people of France formed into 
a national aſſembly, conſiderin g that 
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Ignorance, forgetfulneſs, or con- 
tempt of the rights of men, are the 
ſole cauſes of public grievances, 
and of the corruption of govern- 
ment, have reſolved to exhibit, in a 
ſolemn declaration, the natural, un- 
alienable, and ſacred rights of man, 
in order that this declaration, ever 
preſent to all the members of the 
SOCIAL BODY, may inceſſantly re- 
mind them of their rights and of 
their duties; to the end that the 
acts of the legiſlative power, and 
thoſe of the execytive power, being 
every moment compared with the 
end of all political inſtitutions, may 
acquire the more reſpect ; in order 
alſo that the remonſtrances of the ci- 
tizens, founded henceforward on 
ſimple and inconteſtible principles, 
may ever tend to maintain the con- 
ſtitution, and to promote the gene- 
ral good. . 55 

For this reaſon the national aſ- 
ſembly recognizes and declares, in 
the preſence, and under the auſpices 
of the Supreme Being, the following 
rights of a man and a citizen: 

I. All men are born, and re- 
main, free and equal in rights: ſo- 
cial diſtinctions cannot be founded 
but on common utility. 

II. The end of all political aſ- 
ſociations is the preſervation of the 
natural and impreſcriptible rights of 
man: theſe rights are liberty, pro- 
perty, ſecurity, and reſiſtance againſt 
oppreſſion, | 

III. The principle of fvereignty 
reſides eſſentially in the nation: 20 
body of men, no individual, can ex- 
erciſe an authority that does not 
emanate expreſsly from that ſource, 


IV. Liberty conſiſts in the power 


of doing 2 thing, except that 
which is hurtful to another: hence, 
the exerciſe of the natural rights of 
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thoſe that are neceſſary to enſure 
the other members of ſociety the 
enjoyment of the ſame rights : thoſe 
bounds can be, determined by the 
K 6: 

V. The law has a right to forbid 
thoſe actions alone, that are hurtful 
to ſociety. Whatever is not forbid. 
den by the law, cannot be hindered ; 
and no perſon can be conftrained to 
do that which the law ordaineth 
not. 

VI. The law is the expreſſion 
of the general will: all the citizens 
have a right to concur perſonally, 
or by their repreſentatives, to the 
formation of the law: it ought to 
be the ſame for all, whether it pro- 
te, or whether it puniſh. All citi- 
zens being equal in the eye of the 
law, are equally admiſſible to digni- 
ties, places, and public offices, ac- 
cording to their capacity, and with- 
out any other diſtinction but that of 
their virtue, and thelr talents. 

VII, No man can be accuſed, 
arreſted, or detained, except in 
caſes determined by the law, and ac- 
cording to the forms which the law 
hath preſcribed, Thoſe who ſolicit, 
diſpatch, execute, or cauſe to be 
executed, arbitrary orders, ought to 
be puniſhed ; but every citizen that 
is ſummoned or ſeized in virtue of 
the Jaw, ought to obey inſtantly— 
he becomes culpable by reſiſtance, 

VIII. The lawoughttoeſtaþliſh 
ſuch puniſhments only as are ſt:ict- 
ly and evidently neceſſary; and no 
perſon can be puniſhed, but in vir- 
tue of a law eſtabliſned and promul- 
gated prior Þ the offence, and le- 

ally applied. 
- IX. 1 man being preſumed 
innocent till ſuch time as he haz 
been declared guilty, if it ſhall be 
deemed abſolutely neceſſary to arzelt 


every man has no other bounds than a man, every kind of rigour em- 
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aved, not neceſſary to ſecure his 
rſon, ought to be ſeverely repreſ- 


he law. 
* No perſon ſhall he moleſted 


for his opinions, even ſuch as are re- 


| ligious, provided that the manifeſt- 


tion of thoſe opinions does not diſ- 
_ the vablic order eſtabliſhes by 
the law. G2 5 

xl. The free communication of 
thought, and of opinion, is one of 
the molt precious rights of man, 
Every citizen, therefore, may freely 
ſpeak, write, and publiſh his ſenti- 
ments; ſubject, however, to anſwer 
fr the abuſe of that liberty, in caſes 
determined by the law. ; 

XII. The guarantee of the rights 
of man and citizens involves a neceſ- 
ſity of public force : this force 1s then 
in!tituted for the advantage of all, 
and not for the particular utility of 
thole to whom it is confided, 

XIII. For the maintenance of 
the public force, and for the ex- 
pences of adminiſtration, a common 
contribution is indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſury: this contribution ſhould be 
equally divided amongſt all the ci- 
tizens, in proportion to their abi- 
lities. 

XIV. Every citizen has a right, 
by himſelf, or by his repreſentatives, 
to decide concerning the neceſſity of 
the public contribution; to conſent 
to 1t freely, to look after the em- 
ployment of it; to determine the 
quantity, the diſtribution, the col- 
tection, and duration, 3 

XV. The ſociety has a right to 


demand from every public agent, an | 


account of his adminiſtration, 
XVI. Every ſociety, in which 
he guarantee of rights is not aſ- 
tured, nor the ſeparation of powers 
determined, has 10 1 5 


XVII. Property eing a right 


natural and civil rights, 


153 
inviolable and ſacred, no perſon can 
be deprived of it, except when the 
public neceſſity, legally aſcertained, 
ſhall evidently require it, and on 
condition of a juſt and previous jn- 
demnification. | 


The national aſſembly, meaning 
to eſtabliſh the French conſtitution 
on the principles recognized and de- 
clared above, aboliſhes irrevocably, 
the inſtitutions that injure liberty 
and equality of rights. i 

There is no longer nobility, or 
peerage, or hereditary diſtinctions 
or diſtinction of orders, or feudal 
ſyſtem, or patrimonial juriſdictions, 
or any of the titles, denominations, 
and prevegatiyesdecived from them, 
or any orders of chivalry, corpora- 
tions, or decorations, for which 
proofs of nobility were required, 
« or which ſuppoſed diſtinctions of 
« birth,” or any other ſuperiority, 
but that of public officers in the ex- 
erciſe of their functions. | 

No public office is any longer 
ſaleable or hereditary. 

There is no longer, for any part 
of the nation, or for any individual, 
any privilege or exception to the 
common right of all Frenchmen. 

There is no longer wardenſhips, 
or corporations of profeſſions, arts, 
and crafts, ä 

The law no longer recognizes re- 
ligious vows, or any other engage- 
ments contrary to natural rights; or 


to the conſtitution. 


— — — — 
PART I. 
FUNDAMENTAL DISPOSITIONS 


GUARANTEED BY THE CON- 
STITUTION, 


The conftitution guarantees, as 


1. That 
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1. That all citizens are admiſ- 
ſible to places and employments 
without any diſtinction, but that of 
ability and virtue. 

2. That all contributions ſhall be 
divided equally among all the citi- 
Zens, in proportion to their means. 

3. That the ſame crimes ſhall be 
ſubject to the ſame puniſhments, 
without any diſtinction of perſons, 

The conſtitution in like manner 
guarantees, as natural and civil 
rights, 

Liberty to all men of going, ſtay- 
ing, or departing, without being ar- 
reſted, or detained, but according to 
the forms preſcribed by the conſtitu- 
210n ; 


Liberty to/all men of ſpeaking, 


writing, printing, and “ publiſhing 
« their thoughts, without having 
cc their writings ſubjected to any ex- 


„ amination or * LY before 


publication; and of exerciſing 
the religious worſhip to which they 
are attached; | 
Liberty to all citizens of aſſem- 
bling peaceably, and without arms, 
complying with the laws of police ; 
Liberty of addreſſing to all conſti- 


tutional authorities petitions indivi- 


dually ſigned ; 

The legiſlative power cannot 
« make laws that infringe or im- 
« pede the exerciſe of the natural 
« and civil rights recorded in this 
4 part, and guaranteed by the con- 
« '{titution ;** but as liberty conſiſts 
only in the power of doing whatever 
neither injures the rights of another, 
nor the public ſafety, the law may 
eſtabliſh penalties againſt acts, which, 
attacking either the public ſafety, or 
the rights of others, would be 1nju- 
rious to ſociety. * 

The conſtitution guarantees the 
inviolability of property, or a juſt 


and previous indemnity for th 
which public neceſſity, legally = 
ed, ſhall require the ſacrifice, 

The effects deſtined to the ex. 
pences of worſhip, and ſervices of 
public utility, belokip to the nation, 
and are at all times at its diſpoſal, 

« 'The nation preſerves and af. 
“ ſures the alienations which have 
e been, and which ſhall be made, 
« according to the forms eſtabliſied 
« by the law. 

« The citizens have a right to 
« elect or chuſe the miniſters of 
ce their worſhip.” 

A general eſtabliſhment of 5e 

Juccours ſhall be created and orga- 


nized, „ for bringing up deſerted 


« children, relieving the infirm 
« poor, and providing work for the 
« poor not infirm, who cannot pro- 
« cure it for themſelves.” 

A public inſtruction ſhall be created 
and organized, common to all citi- 
zens, gratuitous with regard to thoſe 
parts of tuition indiſpenſable for all 
men, and of which the eſtabliſhment 
ſhall be gradually diſtributed in a 
proportion combined with the di- 
viſion of the kingdom. 

« National feſtivals ſhall be el- 
ce tabliſhed to preſerve the memory 
« of the French revolution, main- 
ce tain fraternity among the citi- 
„ zens, and attach them to their 
« country and the laws.“ 4 

« A code of civil law ſhall be 
« framed for the common uſe of the 


« whole kingdom.” 


———— —————————— — ä — 
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er THE DIVISION OF THE KING» 
DOM,' AND THE STATE OF i- 

TIZENS. | 
1. „ The kingdom is one and 
a . „ indi · 


4 jndivifible;?? its territory. for 
adminiſtration, is dif ributed 9 12 
eighty-three departments, * x4 
partment into diſtricts, each diſtri 

1 tons. 8 

of” [ : "Thoſe are French citizens, 

Who are born in France, of a 

rench father 15 

Who having been born in France 
of a foreign father, have fixed their 
reſidence in the kingdom; 

Who having been born in a fo- 
reign. country, of a French father, 
have recurned to ſettle in France, 
and have taken the civic oath; 

In fine, who having been born in 
a foreign country, being deſcended 
in whatever degree from a French- 
man or Frenchwoman, who have 
left their country from religious 
motives, come to reſide in France, 
and take the civic oath. 

III. Thoſe who being born out 
of the kingdom, of foreign parents, 
reſide in France, become French c1- 
tizens after five years of continued 
reſidence in the kingdom; if, be- 
ſides, they have acquired real pro- 


perty, or married a Frenchwoman, 


or formed “ an agricultural or“ 
commercial eſtabliſhment, and if 
they have taken the civic oath, 

IV. The legiſlative power may, 
for important conſiderations, natu- 
r1/1ze a foreigner, upon no other 
condition, than that of reſiding in 
France, and taking the civic oath. 

V. The civic oath is:. I bear 


4 be faithful to the nation, the law, 


and the King; and to maintain, with 


all my power, the conſtitution of the 


kingdom, decreed by the conſtituting 
national aſſembly, during the years 
1789, 1790, and 1791. 

J. The right of French citi- 
zenſkip is loſt, 

lt, By naturalization in a foreign 
Countgy ; ; | 
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2dly, By being condemned to pe- 
nalties which involve the civic de- 
gradation, provided the perſon con- 
demned be not reinſtated ; 

3dly, By a ſentence of contuma- 


cy, provided the ſentence be not an- 


nulled ; 

4thly. By mitiation into any fo. 
reign order or body, which ſuppoſes 
either proofs of nobility, “ or diſ- 
te tinctions of birth, or requires re- 
cc ligious vows,” 

VII. « Tir law conſiders mar- 
ec riage only as a civil contract. 
« The legiſlative power will eſtabliſh 
6 for all inhabitants, without diſ- 
« tiaction, the mode by which 
ce births, marriages, and deaths ſhall 
« be proved; and it will point out 
ce the public officers who ſhall re- 
% ceive and preſerve the authenti- 
« cations of them.“ 

VIII. French citizens regarded 
in the light of thoſe local * 
which ariſe out of their aſſociation in 
cities, and in certain diviſtons of 


territory, in the country, form the 


communities. 

The legiſlative power may ſix the 
extent of boundary of each commu- 
nity. 

IX. The citizens who compoſe 
each community, have the right of 
chooſing, from time to time, ac- 
cording to the forms preſeribed by 
the law, thoſe among them who, 
under the name of municipal officers, 
are charged with the management 
of the particular affairs of the com- 
munity. | 

To the municipal offieers may 
be delegated certain functions rela- 
tive to the general intereſt of the 
ſtate. 

X. The rules which the muni- 


cipal officers ſhall be bound to fol- 


low in the exerciſe, both of the mu- 
nicipal functions, and of thoſe which 
| ſhall 
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ſhall be delegated to them for the 


general intereſt, ſhall be fixed by the 
laws. 


—— 


32 — 


Fr I 
OF THE PUBLIC POWERS, 


J. The ſovereignty is one, indi- 
viſible, “ inalienable, and impre- 
« ſcriptible,”” and it belongs to the 
nation: no ſection of the people, or 
individual, can arrogate the exer- 
ciſe of it. 

II. The nation, from which alone 
Row all powers, cannot exerciſe them 
but by delegation, 

The French conſtitution is repre- 
ſentative: the repreſentatives are 
the legiſlative body and the king. 

III. The legiſlative power is de- 
legated to a national aſſembly, com- 
poſed of temporary repreſentatives, 


freely choſen by the people, to be 


exerciſed by this aſſembly, with the 
ſanction of the king, in manner af- 
terwards determined, 

IV. The government is monar- 
chical : the executive power 1s de- 
legated to the king, to be exerciſed 
under his authority, by miniſters and 
other reſponſible agents, in manner 
afterwards determined. | 

V. The judicial power 1s dele- 
gated to judges choſen from time to 
time by the people. 


— | of 
o 


CHAPTER |. 
Of the Legiſlative National Aſſembly. 


I. The national aſſembly, form- 
ing the legiſlative body, is permanent, 
«nd conſiſts of one chamber only. 

II. It ſhall be formed by new 
elections, every two years. 

Each period of two years ſhall 
form one legiſlature, ; 


IL © The diſpoſitions 
« preceding article ſhall * 
place, with reſpect to the next le- 
giſlative body, whoſe powers ſhall 
« ceaſe on the laſt day of April, 


«c 175.5 
. IV. The renewal of the le iſla- 
tive body ſhall be matter of full 
right. 

V. The legiſlative bod 
be diſſolved by the king. e 


SECT. 1. Number of Repreſentatixes. 
——B afis of Repreſentation, 

I. The number of repreſents. 
tives to the legiſlative body ſhall be 
ſeven hundred and forty-five, on ac- 
count of the eighty-three depart- 
ments of which the kingdom is 
compoſed ; and independent of thoſe 
that may be granted to the colo- 
nies. 

II. The repreſentatives ſhall be 
diſtributed among the eighty-three 
departments, according to the three 
proportions of land, of population, 
and the contribution direct. 

III. Of the ſeven hundred and 
forty-five repreſentatives two hun- 
dred and forty-ſeven are attached to 
the land. Of theſe each department 
ſhall nominate three, except the de- 
partment of Paris, which ſhall nomi- 
nate only one, 

IV. Two hundred and forty- 
nine repreſentatives are attributed 
to the population. The total mals 
of the active population of the king. 
dom is divided into two hundred 
and forty-nine parts, and each de- 
partment nominates as many of the 
depuries as it contains parts of the 
population. ; 

Two hundred and forty-nine re- 
preſentatives are attached to the 
contribution direct. The ſum total 
of the direct contribution of the 

ee kingdom, 
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: , Is likewiſe divided into 
ane and forty-nine parts 
and each department nominates As 
many deputies as it pays parts of the 
contribution. 


Sgt. 11. Primary Aſemblie.— No- 


mination of Elefors. 


I. In order to form a legiſlative 
national aſſembly, the active citizens 
all convene, in primary aſſemblies, 


every two years, in the cities and 
$, 
4 0 T he primary aſſemblies ſhall 
« meet of full right on the 
« firſt Sunday of March, if not 
« convoked ſooner by the 
« public officers appointed to 
« do fo by the law.“ : 
II, To be an active citizen, it 
is neceſſary, 
To be a Frenchman, or to have 
become a Frenchman z 
To have attained twenty-five 
years complete; 
To have reſided in the city or the 
canton from the time determined by 
the law; 


To pay in any part of the king- 


dom a direct contribution, at leaſt 


equal to the value of three days la- 
bour, and to produce the acquit- 
tance; 

Not to be in a menial capacity, 
namely, that of a ſervant receiving 
Wages; 

To be inſcribed in the municipa- 
lity of the place of his reſidence in 
the liſt of the national guards; 

To have taken the civic oath, 

III. Every ſix years the legiſla- 


1 


tive body ſhall fix the minimum and 


the maximum of the value of a day's 
labour; and the adminiſtrators of the 
departments ſhall determine the rate 
tor each diſtrict. 

IV. None ſhall exerciſe the 
rights of an active citizen in more 


© 157 
than one place, or employ another 
as his ſubſtitute. 

V. Thoſe ſhall be excluded from 
the rights of an active citizen who 
are in a ſtate of accuſation.— Thoſe 
who, after having been in a ſtate of 
failure, or bankruptcy, proved by 
authentic documents, ſhall not pro- 
duce a general diſcharge from their 
creditors. 

VL The primary aſſemblies 
ſhall name electors in the proportion 
of the number of active citizens re- 
ſiding in the city or canton; 

There ſhall be named one elector 
to the aſſembly, or not, according as 
there ſhall happen to be preſent a 
hundred active citizens; 

There ſnall be named two, when 
there ſhall be preſent from one hun- 
dred fifty-one to two hundred and 
fifty, and fo on in this proportion, 

No man can be nominated an 
elector, if, to the qualifications of an 
active citizen, he do not join the 
following; viz. In towns of 
« above fix thouſand ſouls, that of 
« having property, or the uſufryt 
« of property, valued on the rolls of 
« contribution at a rent equal to the 
% local value of two hundred days 
« labour; or of being the renter of 
cc a habitation valued on the ſame 
« rolls at a rent equal to the value 
« of one hundred and fifty days la- 
« bour; 

C In towns of leſs than fix thou- 
« ſand ſouls, that of having pro- 
« perty, or the uſufruct of property, 
« valued on the rolls of contribu- 
« tion at a rent equal to the value 
« of a hundred and fifty days la- 
« bour; or being the renter of a 
« habitation valued on the ſame 
rolls at a rent equal to the value 
« of a hundred days labeur ; 

« And in the country, that of 
« having property, or the uſufruct 
« of 
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« of property, valued on the rolls of thoſe who ſapetllitend the colte 


* contribution at a rent equal to 
% the local value of a hundred and 
rc fifty days labour; or of being fer- 
* ier or metayer of property, va- 
ec Jued on the ſame rolls at a rent 
« equal to the value of four hundred 
« days labour. With reſpett to 
« thoſe, who may rent and have the 
r uſufruct of one part, and be rent- 
« ers, fermiers, Or metayers of ano- 
« ther, their means and their con- 
« tribution ſhall be eſtimated in the 
« groſs, to the proportion neceſ- 
« ſary for eſtabliſhing their eligibi- 
ec lity.” . 


SECT. 111. Electoral Aſeimdblies.— 

Nomination of Repreſcutatives. 
I. The electors named in each 
department ſhall convene, in order 
to chuſe the number of repreſenta- 
tives, whoſe nomination ſhall belong 
to their department, and a number 
of ſubſlitutes equal to the third of 
the repreſentatives. 

« 'The aſſemblies ſhall be held of 
« full right, on the laſt Sunday of 
« March, if they have not been be- 
« fore convoked by the public of- 
« ficers appointed to do ſo by the 
« law.“ 

II. The repreſentatives and ſub- 
ſtitutes ſhall be choſen by an abſo- 


lute majority of votes and can- 


« not be choſen but from among 
« the active citizens of the depart- 
« ment.“ | 
III. All active citizens, what- 
ever be their ſtate, profeſhon, ar 
contribution, may be choicn repre- 
ſentatives of the nation, | 
IV. Excepting, nevertheleſs, the 
miniſters and other agents of the ex- 
egutive power, holding their places 
at pleaſure; the commiſſioners of the 
national treaſury ; the collectors and 
receivers of the direct contributions; 


tion and management of the ind 
rekt contributions, « and pol nu 
% domains;” and thoſe who, under 
vere wha denomination, hold any 
employment in the civil or mi 
houſehold of the 9 wo N 877 
% Excepting alſo the adminiſtra. 
tors, ſub-adminiſtrators, munici- 
« pal officers, and commanders of 
cc the national guards. ?? 
Ihe exerciſe of the judici 
functions, ſhall be incompatible 5 
the functions of a repreſentative of 
the nation during the whole dura- 
tion of the legiſlature, . 
“The judges ſhall be replaced 
«© by their ſubſtitutes, and the king 
© ſhall provide by brevets of com. 
« miſſion for replacing his commiſ. 
5 ſioners in the courts of juſtice.” 

VI. 'The members of the legiſla- 
tive body may be re- elected to a 
ſubſequent legiſlature, but not till 
after an interval of one legilla- 
ture. 

VII. The repreſentatives named 
in the departments, ſhall not be re- 
preſentatives of a particular depart- 
ment, but of the whole nation; and 

no inſtructions can be given them. 


Ster. rv. Holding and Regulation of 
the primary and electoral Aſem- 
blies. | | 
I: The functions of the primary 

and electoral aſſemblies, are limited 

merely to the right of electing; as 
ſoon as the election is over, they 
ſhall ſeparate, and ſhall not mect 
again till they ſhall have been um- 
moned, „ unleſs in caſe of the fir 

« article of the ſecond ſection, and 

« the firſt article of the third ſec- 

« tion above.” 

II. No active citizen can enter 

or vote in an aſlembly, if he 1 

armed. 


+ III. No 


1 © Rs 
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111. No armed force can ge 
dnced in the meeting, excep 
— deſire of the aſſembly, 
anleſs in the caſe of actual violence, 
when the order of the preſident ſhall 
be ſufficient to call in the aid of the 
*I. 2 two years there ſhall 
be drawn up in each diſtrict, liſts, 
by cantons, of the active citizens, 
and the liſt of each canton thall be 
publiſhed, and poſted up two months 
b-fore the meeting of the primary 
aflembly. 

"The proteſts which may be made 
either againſt the right of citizens, 
named in the lift, or on the part of 
tioſe who ſhall aftirm that they are 
unjuſtly omitted, ſhall be carried to 
the tribunals, in order to be there 
decided upon ſummarily. 

The liſt ſhall ſerve to regulate the 
admiſſion of citizens in the next pri- 
mary aſſembly, in every point that 
ſhall not have been rectifſied by a 
{-ntence pronounced before the ſit- 
ting of the aſſembly. 

V. TheeleQoralaſſemblies have 
the right of verifying the-quality 
and powers of thoſe who ſhall preſent 
themſelves, and their deciſions ſhall 
he proviſionally executed, with a re- 
ſerve for the ſentence of the legiſ- 
lative body, at the time of the ve- 
7ication of the powers of the depu- 
dies. 

VI. In no caſe, and under no 
pretence whatever, ſhall the king, 


or any agents named by him, inter- 


tere in queſtions relative to the regu- 
Irity of the convocation, the ſit- 


ing of the allemblies, the form of 


elections, or the political rights of 
cntzens ; © without prejudice, how- 
© ever, to the functions of the king's 
* commiltioners in caſes determined 


by the law, in which queſtions re- 
* lative to the civil rights of citi- 
* 
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« zens are to be brought before the 


« tribunals.” 
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Srer. v. Meeting of the Reprgenta- 


tives inthe Legiſlative National A 

ſembly. 

J. The repreſentatives ſhall meet 
on the firſt Monday of May, in the 
place of the fittings of the laſt legiſ- 
lature. Bark 41 

II. They ſhall form themſelves 
proviſionally into an aſſembly, under 
the preſidence of the eldeſt of their 
number, in order to verify the POW = 
ers of the repreſentatives preſent. . 

III. As foon as theſe ſhall be 
verified, to the number of three 
hundred and ſeventy-three mem. 
bers, they ſhall conſtitute themſelves 
under the title of Legiſlative Na- 


tional Aſſembly ; they ſhall name a 


preſident, vice-preſident, and ſeere- 
taries, and enter upon the exerciſe 
of their functions. 5 

IV. During the whole of the 
month of May, if the number of re- 
preſentatives preſent fall ſhort of 
three hundred and ſeventy-three, the 
aſſembly cannot perform any legiſ- 
lative act. 

They may iffue an arret, en- 
joining abſent members to attend 
their functions, within fifteen days 
at fartheſt, under a penalty of 3, ooo 
livres, if they do not produce an 


excuſe which ſhall be deemed law ful 


by the aſſembly. | 

V. On the laſt day of May, 
whatever be the number of members 
preſent, they ſhall conſtitute them- 
ſelves a legiſlative national aſſem- 
bly. 
"VI. The repreſentatives ſhalt 
pronounce in a body, in the name 
of the French people, the oath, * to 
ce Ji FREE, Or DIE!“ 

They ſhall then individually take 
the oath, 19;2aintain, with all their 

POWEr 
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power, the conſtitution of the kingdom, 
decreed by the conſtituting national af. 
ſembly, during the years 1789, 1790, 
an1 1791 ; to propoſe or aſſent to no- 
thing in the coutſe of the legiſlature, 
which may at all tend to infringe it; 
arid to be in every reſpect faithful to 
the nation, the laau, and the king, 

VII. The repreſentatives of the 
nation are inviolable. They can- 
not be examined, criminated, or 
judged, at any time, with reſpect to 


what they may have ſaid, written, 


or performed, in the exetciſe of 
their functions of repreſentativeg. 

VIII. They may, for a ane 
act, be ſeized as guilty of a flagrant 
crime, or in virtue of an order of 
arreſt, but notice ſha!l be given of 
it, without delay, to the legiſlative 
body, and the profecution eannot be 
continued, till after the legiſlative 
body ſhall have decided that there is 
ground of accuſation. 


— 


CuAPTER II. 


Of the Royalty, the Regency, and the 
Miniſters. 


— © 


Ster. 1. Of the Royalty and the King, 


I. The royalty is indiviſible, 
and delegated hereditarily to the 
race on the throne from male to 
male, by order of primogeniture, to 
the perpetual excluſion of women 
and their deſcendants. 

Nothing is prejudged on the ef- 
fect of renunciations in the race on 


the throne. 


IT. The perſon of the king is 
inviolable and ſacred; his only title 
is « King of the French“ 

III. There is no authority in 
France ſuperior to that of the law. 
The king reigns only by it; and it 


is only in the name of the lau 
he _ require obedience, oY 
IV. The king, on his 
to the throne, — at the — — 
his majority, ſhall take to the nation, 
in the preſence of the legiſlatiy: 
body, the Oath—« 77 by faithful 70 
* the nation and the law; 1 empl 
all the power delegated to him; to =.64 
tain the conflitution decreed by the con- 
. national aſſembly, in the year? 
1789, 1790, and 1791, and 10 
W to be wa ve egen 
f the legiſlative body be not af. 
fembled, the king fhall cans a 8 
clamation to be iſſued, in which 
ſhall be expreſſed this oath, and a 


ns to repeat it, as ſoon as the 


giſlative body ſhall be met. 
\ V. If, a month after the invita- 
tion of the legiſlative body; the king 
not taken the oath ; of If, after 
king it, he retracts, he ſhall be 
held to have abdicated the roy. 


- alty 


VI. If the king put himſelf at 
the head of an army, and dire& the 
forces of it againſt the nation, or if 
he do not oppoſa by a formal act, 
any fuch enterprize undertaken in 
his name, he ſhall be held to have 
abdicated. 

VII. If the king, having gone 
out of the kingdom, do not return 
to it, after an invitation by the le- 
giſlative body, within the ſpace 
which ſhall be fixed by the proc!:- 
mation, © and which cannot be leſs 
« than two months,” he ſhall be 
held to have abdicated the roy- 
alty. 

« This ſpace of time ſhall be 
« counted from the day in which 
« the proclamation ſhall have been 
« publiſhed, in the place of the ſit- 
« tings of the legiſlative body. The 
« miniſters ſhall be charged, under 
« their reſponſibility, to do all the 


1 acts 


« «ttc of the executive power, the 
1 . of which ſhall be ſuſpend- 
« ed in the hands of the abſent 
4 Line”? 

viſt After abdication, expreſs 
or legal, the king ſhall be in the claſs 
of citizens, and may be accuſed and 
tried like them, for acts poſterior to 

is abdication. 

111 The particular effects which 
the king poſſeſſes at his acceſſion to 
the throne are irrevocably united to 
the domain of the nation; he has the 
diſpoſition of thoſe which he acquires 
on his own private account ; 1f he 
has not diſpoſed of them, they are 
in like manner united, at the end of 
his reign. : 

X. The nation makes proviſion 
for the ſplendour of the throne by a 
civil liſt, of which the legiſlative 
body ſhall fix the ſum at the com- 
mencement of each reign, for the 
whole duration of that reign. 

XI, The king ſhall appoint an 
adminiſtrator of the civil liſt, who 


all inſtitute civil ſuits in the name 


of the king, and againſt whom ſhall 
all proſecutions for debts, due by the 
civil liſt, be brought, and judgments 
given, 

* Judgments obtained by the cre- 
« ditors of the civil lift, ſhall be ex- 
* ecutable againſt the adminiſtrator 
« perſonally, and his property.” 

XII. « The king, independent 
of the guard of honour provided 
for him by the citizens, national 
* 2 of the place of his reſi- 
© dence, ſhall have a guard paid 
from the funds of the civil lil 
It cannot exceed the number of 
twelve hundred infantry, and fix 
hundred cavalry ; the ranks and 
the rules of promotion in it ſhall 
. be the ſame as in the troops of the 
# une. 


Vox. XXXIII. 


88 


3161 


« Thoſe who fall compoſe the 
« guard of the king ſhall go through 
« all the ranks exclufiveiy in their 
« own corps, and cannot obtain any 
« rank in the troops of the line: 
« the king cannot chooſe the men 
« of his guard but from among thoſe 
« who are actually in ſervice in the 
« troops of the line, or from among 
« the citizens who have ſerved 4 
« year in the national guard, pro- 
« vided they be reſident in the 
« kingdom, and have previouſly 
« taken the civic oath: The guard 
« of the king cannot be commanded 
« or called out on any other public 
« ſervice.” 


Szer. Il. Of the Regency. 


I. The king 1s a minor till the 
age of eighteen complete; and du- 
ring his minority there ſhall be a re- 
gent of the kingdom, 

II. The regency belongs to the 
relation of the kan, next in degree 
according to the order of ſuece on 


to the throne, who has attained the 


age of twenty-hve; provided he be, 
a Frenchman, reſident in the king- 
dom, and not preſumptive heir to 
any other crown, and have pre- 
viouſly taken the civic oath, 

Women are excluded from the res 
gency. 


III. „If a minor king have no, 


« relations uniting the qualities 
« above expreſſed, the regent of the 
« kingdom ſhall be choſen in the 
« manner preſcribed in the follow- 
« ing articles.“ 

IV. Ihe legiſlative body gan- 
« not elect the regent.” 

V. The eleQors of each diſ- 
« trict ſhall meet in the chief town 
« of the diſtri, after a proclama- 


« tion which ſhall be made in the 


« firſt week of the new reign by the 


* M & legiſlative 
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legiſlative body, if it is ſitting; 
and if it is not ſitting, the miniſ- 
ter of juſtice ſhall be bound to 
make this proclamation in the 
ſame week.” 

VI. 
nate in each diſtrict, by individual 
ſcrutiny, and the ablolute plura- 
lity of ſuftrages, a citizen eli- 
gible and reſident in the diſtrict, 
to whom they ſhall give, by the 
minute of election, a ſpecial man- 
date, limited to the ſole function 
of electing a citizen, whom he 
ſhall judge in his ſoul and in his 
conſcience the moſt worthy to be 
regent of the kingdom.” 

VII. „Ihe mandatary citizens 
nominated in the diſtricts ſhall be 
bound to aſſemble in the city 
where the legiſlative body ſhall 


hold its fitting, on the fortieth 


day at the lateſt from the minor 
king's acceſſion to the throne, and 
they ſhall there form an eleQoral 
aſſembly, which ſhall proceed to 
the nomination of the regent.” 
VIII. The election of the re- 
ent ſhall be made by individual 
crutiny, and the abſolute plura- 
lity of ſuffrages.” 
IX. The eleftoral aſſembly 
can attend to no buſineſs but that 


of the election, and ſhall ſeparate 


as ſoon as it is terminated, 
Every other act which it ſhall at- 


tempt to perform is declared un- 


conſtitutional and null.“ 


X. 


minute of election to the 4 0 
tive body, who, after verifying 


the regularity of the election, 


ſhall cauſe it to be publiſhed 
throughout the kingdom by a 
roclamation.“ 


I. The regent exerciſes, till“ 


the king's majority, all the function. 


« The electors ſhall nomi-/ 


« The eleQoral aſſembly 
ſhall preſent by its prefident the 


of royalty, and is not perſo 
ſponſible for the acts of his — 2 
tration. 

XII. The regent cannot hes; 
the exerciſe of bis functions * — 
taking to the nation, in the preſence 
of the legiſlative body, an . oath 
« To be faithful to the nation, Fa 
* law, and the king ;” to empley all 
the power delegated to the king, and 
of which the exerciſe is confined to 
him during the minority of the king; 
to maintain the conſtitutien decreed by 
the conſlituting national aſſembly in th; 
years 1789, 1790, and 1791 ; and 15 
cauſe the laws to be executed. 

If the legiſlative body is not al- 
ſembled, the regent ſhall cauſe a 
proclamation to be iſſued, in which 
ſhall be expreſſed this oath, and a 
promiſe to repeat it as ſoon as the 
legiſlative body ſhall be aſſombled. 

XIII. As long as the regent is 
not entered on the exerciſe of hi: 
functions, the ſanction of laws re. 
mains fuſpended ; the miniſters con- 
tinue to perform, under their re. 
ſponſibility, all the acts of the ex- 
ecutive power. 

XIV. As ſoon as the regent 


ſhall take the oath, the legiſlative 


body ſhall fix his allowance, which 
ſhall not be altered during his re- 
gency. 

XV. If, on account of the mi. 
« nority of the relation called to 
« the regency, it ſhall be given by 
« election, or devolved to a relation 
« more diſtant, the regent, who ſhall 
have entered on the exerciſe of 
« his functions, ſhall continue them 
« till the king's majority.“ 

XVI. The regency of the king- 
dom confers no right over the per- 
ſon of the minor king. 

XVII. The care of the minor 
king ſhall be confided to his mother; 


and if he has no mother, or if ſhe 
3 married 


$ TALE 


married again, at the time of her 


ſon's acceſſion to the throne, or if 


arry again during the mino- 

3 8 of him ſhall be dele- 
gated by the legiſlative body. 

For the care of the minor KIN: 
neither the regent, nor his deſcend- 
ants, nor a woman can be choſen. 

XVIII. In caſe of the king's 
mental incapacity, notoriouſſy ad- 
mitted, legally proved, and declared 
by the legiſlative body, after three 
{icceſhve deliberations held month- 
ly, there ſhall be a regency, as long 
23 ſuch incapacity continues. 


Seer. III. Of the Royal Family. 


{, The preſumptive heir ſhall 
bear the name of prince royal, 

He cannot go out of the kingdom, 
without a decree of the legiſlative 
body, and the king's conſent; 

t he is gone out of it, and, « after 
© attaining the age of eighteen,” he 
do not return to the kingdom, on 
being required to do ſo by a procla- 
mation of the legiſlative body, he is 


held to have abdicated the right of 


{\ucceſion to the throne. 

II. If the preſumptive heir is a 
minor, the relation, of full age, and 
next in order to the regency, is 
bound to reſide within the king- 
dom: 

In caſe of his going out of it, and 


not returning on the requiſition of 


the legiſlative body, he ſhall be held 


to have abdicated his right to the 
' regency, | 


III. The mother of the ties 


king, having the care of him, or the 


guardian eleK, if they go out of the 
kingdom, forfeit their charge: 
It the mother of the preſumptive 


her, a minor, go out of the king- - 


dom, ſhe cannot, even after her re- 


ern, have the care of her minor 
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ſon become king, but by a decree of , 
the legiſlative body. . 
IV. A law ſhall be made to re- 
ulate the education of the minor 

ing, and that of the minor heir” 
preſumptive, 

V. „ The members of the fa- 
% mily of the king, called to the 
« eventual ſucceſſion to the throne, 
« enjoy the rights of active citizens, 
but they are eligible to no places, 
c employments, or functions which 
0 2 in the nomination of the peo- 
66 p es ; 

« Excepting the departments of 
« the miniſtry, they may obtain the 
te places which are in the nomina- 
« yon of the king; nevertheleſs, 


'« they cannot be commanders in 
ey 


« chief of any army by land or ſea, 
te or execute the functions of ambaſ- 
« ſadors, but with the conſent of 
ce the legiſlative body, granted on 
the propoſition of the king.” 


VI. „ The members of the 


« king's family, called to the even- 
« tual ſucceſſion of the throne, ſhall 
« add the denomination of French 
« prince to the name which ſhall be 
« given them in the civil act prov- 
« ing their birth; and this name 
« can neither be patronymic, nor 
« formed of any of the qualifications 
« aboliſhed by the preſent conſti- 
« tution,” | 

VII. „ The denomination of 
« prince cannot be given to any in- 
«« dividual, and ſhall not carry with 
it any privilege or exception to 
« the common right of all French 
« citizens.“ | 

VIII. The acts by which ſhall 
« be legally aſcertained the births, 
« marriages, and deaths of French 
« princes, ſhall be preſented to the 
« legiſlative body, which ſhall order 
« them to be depoſited in its ar- 
« chives,” | 


* M2 IX. No 
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IX. No real apanage (in land) 


hall be granted to the members of 


the royal family. 
The younger ſons of the king 
Mall receive, at the age of twenty- 


five, or on their marriage, an an- 


nuity, the amount of which ſhall be 
fixed by the legiſlative body, and 
which ſhall terminate with the ex- 
fintion of their male heirs, 


Ster. IV. Of Miniſters. 


FT. To the king alone belongs the 
choice and diſmiſſion of miniſters. 

II. © The members of the pre- 
« {cnt national aſſembly, and of the 
« ſubſequent legiſlatures ; the mem- 
«« hers of the tribunal of appeal, and 
« thoſe who ſhall be of the high 
«« jury, cannot be advanced to the 
«« miniſtry, cannot receive any 
« place, gift, penſion, allowance, or 
*© commiſſion of the executive pow- 
« er, or its agents, during the con- 


« tjnuance of their functions, or 


« during two years after ceaſing to 
«« exerciſe them; the ſame ſhall be 
« obſerved 8 thoſe, who 
« ſhall only be inſcribed on the liſt 
« of high jurors, as long as their 
« inſcription ſhall continue.“ 

III. © No man can enter upon 
the exerciſe of any employment, 
ec either in the offices of the miniſ- 
« try, or in thoſe of the adminiſtra- 
«& tions of public revenues, and in 
« general of any employment in the 
* nomination of the executive pow- 
« er, without taking the civic oath, 
* or proving that he has taken 
ef v7 

IV. No order of the king can be 
executed, if it be not ſigned by 
him, and counterfigned by the mi- 
niſter, or comptroller of the de- 
partment. 

V. The miniſters are reſponſi- 


ble for all the offences committed 


by them againſt the national 
and the conſtitution yy 


For every attack on indiv; 
property and liberty; acne 
For every abule of the money al. 


lotted for the expences of their de. 
partment, 


VT. In no caſe can the writt 
verbal order of a king ſhelter 4 by 


niiler from reſponſibility, 


VII. The miniſters are bound 
to preſent every year to the legiſla. 
tive body, at the opening of the 
icon, the amount of the expences 
of their department; to give an ac- 
count of the employment of the 
ſums deſtined for that purpoſe; and 
to point out the abuſes which may 
have crept into the different paris 
of the 1 

VIII. No miniſter, in or out of 
place, can be criminally proſecuted 


for any tranſaction of his adminiſ- 
tation, without a decree of the le- 


gillative body. 


CArTER III. 
Of the Exerciſe of the Legiſlative 


0WET « 


Ster. I. Powers and Funfions of 
the Legiſlative National Aſſembly. 
I. The conſtitution delegates 
excluſively to the legiſlative body, 
the powers and functions follow- 
ing: | 
1. To propoſe and decree laws 
— The king can only invite the le- 
giſlative body to take an object into 
conſideration; g 
2. To fix the public expences; 
3. To eſtabliſh the public conti. 
butions, to determine the nature of 
them, the amount of each ſort, tie 
duration, and the mode of collec- 


10 
tion; 4. To 


* 


To make the diſtribution of 
them among the ſeveral departments 


application of all the public reve- 
nues, and to demand an account of 
them; ; 

5, To decree the creation or 
ſuppreſſion of public offices; 

6. Todetermine the quality, the 
impreſſion, and the denomination of 

ney 3 
gs "to permit or prohibit the in- 
troduction of foreign troops into the 
French territories, and of foreign 
naral forces into the ports of the 
kingdom; | 

8. To vote annually, on the 
king's propoſition, the number of 
men and ſhips of which the ſea and 
land forces ſhall be compoſed; the 
pay and the number of each rank ; 
the rules of admiſſion and promo- 
tion ; the forms of enrollment and 
diſcharge ; the formation of naval 
equipments; the admiſſion of foreign 
troops or naval. forces 1nto-- the 
French ſervice, and the penſions to 
troops on being diſbanded ; 

9. To regulate the :dminiſtra- 
tion and the alienation of the na- 
tional domains; 

10. Jo proſecute, before the 
high national court, the miniſters 
and principal agents of the execu- 
uve power, on their reſponſibi- 
Ity ; 

To accuſe and proſecute, before 
the ſame court, thoſe who ſhall be 
charged with any- offence or con- 


tlie ſtate or the conſtitution ; 
. 
11. To eſtabliſh the rules ac- 
cording to which marks of honour 
or decorations, merely perſonal, 


done ſervice to the ſtate, 


12. The legiſlative body has the 
ble right of decreeing poſthumous 
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of the kingdom, to watch over the 


piracy againſt the general ſafety of 


ſhall be granted to thoſe who have 


® 165 
honours to the memory of great 
men. | 

II. War cannot be reſolved on 
but by a decree of the national aſ- 
ſembly, pafſed on the formal and, 
neceſſary propoſition of the king, 
and ſanctioned by him.. 

In caſe of hoſtilities, imminent or 
commenced, of an ally to be ſup- 

orted, or a right to be maintained 
by force of arms, the king ſhall give 
notiication without delay to the le- 
giſlative body, with an explanation 
of the reaſons. 

If the legillative body be not fit- 
ting, the king ſhall immediately 
convoke it. | 

If the legiſlative body decide that 
war ought not to be made, the king 
ſhall inſtantly rake meaſures to pre- 
vent, or put a ſtop to hoſtilities, the 
miniſters being reſponſible for all 
delays. 

If the legiſlative body find that the 
hoſtilities commenced are a culpa- 
ble aggreſſion on the part of mi- 
niſters, or any other agent of the 
executive power, the author of the 
aggreſſion ſhall be proſecuted cri- 
minally. 0 , 

During the whole courſe of war 


the legiſlative body may require the 


king to negociate peace; and the 
king is bound to yield to this re- 
quiſition. | 


On the immediate concluſion f 


war, the legiſlative body {ſhall fix die 
time within Which the troops, le- 
ved above the peace eſtabliſhment, 
ſhall be diſcharged, and the army 
reduced to its ordinary eſtabliſh- 
ment, | | | 

III. Ir belongs to the legiſhave 
body to ratify treaties of peace, al- 
liance, and commerce; and no trea- 
ty ſhall have effect, but by this rati- 
fication. 


IV. The legiſlative body has 
the 
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the right of determining the place 
pf its ſittings; of continuing them 

as long as it ſhall think neceſſary, 
and of adjourning: at the com- 

mencement of each reign, if it is not 
- fitting, it ſhall be bound to meet 
without delay: 

It has the right of police in the 

- place of its ſitting, and to ſuch ex- 
tent around it as ſhall be deter- 
mined : 

It has the right of diſcipline over 
its members; but it can pronounce 
no heavier puniſhment than cenſure, 
arreſt for eight days, or impriſon- 
ment for three : 


It has the right of diſpoſing, for 


its ſecurity and the maintaining of 

the reſpect that is due to it, of the 

forces which ſhall be eſtabliſhed by 

its conſent, in the city where it ſhall 
hold its fittings, 

V. The executive power cannot 
march, or quarter, or ſtation, any 
troops of the line, within thirty 
thouſand toiſes of the 1 bo- 
dy, except on the requiſition, or by 
the authority of that body. 


Scr. Il. Holding of the Sittings, 
and Form of deliberating. 


I. The deliberations of the le- 
giſlative body ſhall be public, and 
the minutes of the fittings ſhall be 
printed. 8 
II. The legiſlative body may, 
however, on any occaſion, form jit- 
ſelf into a general committee: 
Fifty members ſhall have a right 
to demand it: 5 
During the continuance of the 
general committee, the aſliſtants 
ſhall retire, the chair of the preſi- 
dent ſhall be vacant ; order ſhall be 
maintained by the vice-prefident. 
A decree cannot be paſſed except 
in a public fitting, | 
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III. No legiſlative a8 
debated and l but oy ar 
following form : 2 

IV. The plan of a d this 
= Fr 2 at three inn * 
the ſhorteſt of which cann | 
than eight days; WN = 

V. The diſcuſſion ſhall be wel 
after every reading; neverthe f the) 


after the firſt or ſecond reading, the 
legiſlative body may declare that 


there is reaſon for adjournment g ec ; 
that there is no room for deliber, 40 
tion— in this laſt caſe the plan e 40 
the decree may be introduced ag « p 
in the ſame ſeſſion. 4 0 
VI. After the third reading, th 
preſident ſhall be bound to propoſe SE 
to their deliberation, and the |, | 
giſlative body ſhall decide, whethe; bod 
they are qualified to paſs a defni. ma 
tive decree, or would rather chat | 
to poſtpone their deciſion to another 70) 
time, to collect more ample inf. ſuf 
mation on the ſubject. in 
VII. The legiſlative body en. pre 
not deliberate, if the fitting do nat ter 
conſiſt of at leaſt two hundred men. C91 
bers; and no decree ſhall be mate, to 
except by the abſolute majority d 
votes. ex 
VIII. No plan of a law which, lo! 
after having been ſubmitted to di. — 
cuſſion, Nall have been rejected a to 
ter the third reading, can again be . 
introduced the ſame ſeſſion. 25 
IX. The preamble of every dt. an 
finitive decree, ſhall announce, il, | 
The dates of thoſe three fittings, a ＋ 
which the plan of the decree vi de 
yead ; 2d, The decree by which i Pl 
ſhall have been appointed after th | 
third reading to decide definitively k 
X. The king ſhall refuſe fl j 


ſanction to decrees, whoſe preamd|e 
ſhall not atteſt the obſervance of the 


above forms; if any of thoſe de. 
cree 


<roes be ſanctioned, the miniſters can 
neither pat to it the ſeal, nor pro- 
mulgate it, and their reſponſibility in 
this reſpect ſhall continue ſix years. 
XI. Excepting from theſe regu- 
tions, decrees recognized, and de- 
clared urgent by a previous delibe- 
ation of the legiſlative body; but 


hebe, they may be modified, or revoked, 
tie in che courſe of the ſame ſeſſion. 

© that XII. « The decree by which 
nt, oo WS <- the matter ſhall be declared ur- 
ther gent, ſhall ſtate the reaſons; and 
lan of mention ſhall be made of this 
aun « previous decree in the preamble 


« of the definitive deciee.“ 


Sect. III. Of the Royal Sanctieu. 
J. The decrees of the legiſlative 


ther body are preſented to the king, who 
lefni. may refuſe them his conſent, 

chaſe IT. In caſe of a refuſal of the 
Other royal conſent, that refuſal is only 


ſuſpenſive.—- When the two follow- 
ing legiſlatures ſhall ſucceſbvely 
preſent the ſame decree in the ſame 


0 no terms on which it was originally 
nen. canceived, the king ſhall be deemed 
ade, to have given his ſanction. 

ty of III. The aſſent of the king is 


expreſſed to each decree, by the fol- 
lowing formula, ſigned by the king 
—The king conſents, aud auill cauſe it 
to be executed, 


The ſuſpenſive refuſal of the king 


amine. 


IV. The king is bound to ex- 


decree, within two months aker its 
preſentation. 


the V. No decree, to which the 
. king has refuſed his conſent, can be 
his ag un prelented to him by the ſame 
ible lerifliture, | 


VI. The decrees ſanRioned by 
the king, and thoſe which have been 
preſented to him by three ſuccefive 
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is thus exp eſſed - Ring will ex- 


preſo his conſent or refuſal to each 


* 167 
legiſlatures, bear the name aryl title 


of lawVs. 

VII. Thoſe acts of the legiſla- 
tive body ſhall nevertheleſs be exe- 
cuted as laws, without being ſubject 
to ſanction, which relate to its conſti- 
tution, as a deliberating aſſembly; 

Its interior police; “ and what it 
« may erase in the external cir- 
e cuit which ſhall be determined; 

The verification of the powers of 
the members preſent; 

The injunctions to abſent mem- 
bers; 

The convocation of the primary 
aſſemblies in delay; 

The exerciſe of the conſtitutional 
police on the adminiſtrators “ and 
* municipal officers,” 

Queſtions of eligibility, or the va- 
kdity of elections; 

Acts relative to the reſponſibility 
of miniſters; and all decrees im- 
porting that there is ground of ac- 
cuſation, are alſo exempted from 
ſanction. 

VIII. The decrees of the le- 
« giſlative body, reſpecting the 
« promulgation, and the collection 
« of the public contributions, ſhall 
«. bear the name and title of law; 
« they ſhall be promulgated and ex- 
« ecuted without being ſubjeR to 
« ſanCtion, except with regard to 
« thoſe regulations which ſhall eſ— 


« tabliſh any penalties but fines ; 


« theſe- decrees cannot be paſſed, 
« without oblerving the formalities 
7 preſcribed by articles V. VI. VII. 
« VIII. and IX. of Sc, II. of this 
« chapter; and the 1 body 
« cannot inſert any diſpoſition fo- 
e reign to the ſubject of them.“ 


Ster. IV. Connection of the Legiſ- | 
lative Body with the King. 

I. When the legiſlative body is 

deſinitively conſtituted, it ſhall ſend a 

*Ma4 deputation 
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deputation-to inform the king. The 
king may every year open the ſeſ- 
fion, and propoſe the objects, which 
during its continuance he thinks 
ought to be taken into conſideration: 
this form, however, is not to be con- 
ſidered as neceſſary to the activity 
of the legiſlative body. 

II. When the legiſlative body 
wiſhes to adjourn longer than fifteen 
days, it is bound to inform the king, 
by a deputation, at leaſt eight days 
previous to the adjournment. 

ITI. Eight days, ac leaſt, before 
the end of each ſeſſion, the legiſla- 
tive body ſhall ſend a deputation to 
the king, to annaunce to him the 
day on which it propoſes to termi- 
nate its fittings; the king may 
come to cloſe the ſeſſion. | 

IV. If the king find it of im- 
portance to the welfare of the ſtate, 
that the ſeſſion be continued, or that 
the adjournment be pur off, or take 
place for a ſhorter time, he may ſend 
a meſſage to this effect, on which 
the legiilative body is bound to de- 
liberate. Hs 

V. The king ſhall convoke the 
legiſlative body during the interval 
of its ſeſſions, as often as the intereſt 
of the {tate ſhall appear to him to re- 
quire it, as well as in thoſe caſe; 
which the legiſlative body ſhall 
have foreſeen and determined pre- 
Vious to their adjournment... 
VI. Whenever the king ſhall vi- 
fit the place of mectiag of the le- 
giſlative body, he ſhall be received 
and conducted back by a deputa->, 
tion; he cannot be accompanied 
into the inner part of the hall by 


any, except “ the prince royal,“ 


an! his miniſters. 
VII. The pre ſident can in no 
cg e form part of a deputation. 


VIII. Tue legillative body ſhall 


ceaſe to be a deliberatin 
whilſt the king ſhall be preſent, 

IX. The acts. of correſpondence 
= - ** — the legiſlative bo. 

y, ſha ways counte 

a miniſter. g e | 

X. The miniſters of the king 
ſhall have admiſſion into the legiſla- 
tive national aſſembly—they ſhall 
have a particular place; they ſhall 
be heard as often as they ſhall de. 
mand a hearing on all ſubjects which 
relate to their adminiſtration, and 23 
often as they ſhall be required to 
give explanations, «« They {hall 
„ likewiſe be heard on lubjects 
« which do not relate to their ad. 
« miniſtration, when the national 
« aſſembly ſhall grant them leave tg 
“ ſpeak.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
OF the Exerciſe of the Executive 


Power, 


IJ. The ſupremeexecutive power 
reſiges excluſively in the hands of 
the king : 

The king is the ſupreme head of 
the general adminiſtration of the 
kingdom; the care of watching over 
the maintenance of public order 
and tranquillity is entruſted to 
him: 

The king is the ſupreme head of 
the land and ſea forces: 

To the king is delegated the care 
of watching over the external ſecu- 
rity of the kingdom, and of main- 
taining its rights and poſſeſſions, 

II. The king names ambaſſa- 
dors, and the other agents of poli- 
tical negociations: 

He beſtows the command of ar. 
mies and fleets, and the ranks of 
marſhal of France and admiral : * 


STAT E 


He names two-thirds of the rear- 
admirals, one half of the heutenant- 
enerals, camp-marſhals, captains * 
ſhips, and colonels of the nationa 
larmeric ; 

"Hs 3 a third of the colonels 
and lieurenant-colonels, and a ſixth 
of the lientenants of ſhips : 

[he whole in conformity to the 

As with rei <p 
Oe appoints in the civil admini- 
ſtration of the marine, the directors, 
the comprrollers, the treaſurers of 
tne atſenals, the maſters of the 
woke, the under maſters of civil 
Daih lings, half of the maſters of ad- 
iſtration, and of the under maſ- 
ters of conſtruction. RS 

He appoints the commiſſaries of 
the tribunals : : 

He appoints the ſuperintendants 
in chief of the management of 
contributions indirect, * and the 
« adminiftration of national do- 
« mains:“ 

He ſuperintends the coinage of 
money, and appoints the officers en- 
trated with this ſuperintendance in 
the general commiſſion and the 
mints : 

The effigy of the king is ftruck 
on all the coinage of the king- 
dom: 

III. The king orders letters pa- 
tent, brevets, and commiſſions to be 
delivered to all the public officers 
that ought to receive them. 


IV. The king orders a liſt of 


penſions and gratifications to be 
made out for the purpoſe of being 


preſemed to tlie legiſlative body | 


each ſeſſion, © and decreed, if there 
* 15 reaſon,” | 


vECT. I, Of the Promulgation of 
aws, 


I. The executive power is en- 


truſted wich ordering the ſeal of 
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ſtate to be put to laws. and cauſi 
them to be promulgated. It is . 
ſo charged with cauſing thoſe laws 
of the legiſlative body which are ex- 
empted from the royal ſanction, to 
be publiſhed and executed. 

II. Two copies of each law 
ſhall be made, both ſigned by the 
king, counterſigned by the miniſter 
of juſtice, and ſealed with the ſeal 
of ſtate: 

The one ſhall be depoſited in the 
archives of the ſeal, and the other 
ihail be ſent to the archives of the 
legiſlative body. 

III. The promulgation of laws 
ſhall be in theſe terms: 

N. (the king's name) 35 zbe 
grace rf God, and the conſtitutional 
law of the ſtate, king of the French, 
to all prejent and to come, greeting, 
T he national aſſembly has decreed, and 
abe will and ordain as follows : 

[Here a literal copy of the de- 
cree ſhall be inſerted without any 
variation ] 

We command and ordain all ad- 
miniſtrative bodies, and courts of i 
Zice, to cauſe: theſe preſents to be tran- 
fcribed on their regiſters, read, pub- 
tiſhed, and paſted up in their defart- 
anents, and reſpectiwe places of ort, 
and executed as a law of the reulu; 
i witneſs of which we have /gned 
theſe preſents, to which ave have 
cauſed the ſeal of the late to be put. 

IV. If the king is a minor, 
la ws, proclamations, and other acts 


proceeding from the royal autho. 


rity during the regency, ſhall be 
conceived in theſe terms: 

VM. (the name of the regent) Re- 
2g -nt of the kiugdom in the name of N. 


the king's name) by the grace of 


tzod, and the con/titutional law of the 


| iftate, king of the French, &c. &c. 


V. The executive power is 


bound to ſend the laws to the ad- 
miniſtrative 
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miniſtrative bodies and courts of 
juſtice, to ſee that they are ſo ſent, 
and to anſwer for it to the legiſla- 
tive body. 

VI. The executive power cannot 
make any law, not even proviſional, 
but merely proclamations, conforma- 
ble to the laws, to ordain or recal 
the execution of them. 


SECT, II. Of the internal Admini- 
ftration. 

I. There is in each department 
a ſuperior adminiſtration, and in 
each diſtrict a ſubordinate admi- 
niſtration. 

II. The adminiſtrators have no 
character of repreſentation. 

They are agents choſen for a time 
by the people, to exerciſe, under 
their ſuperintendance and the autho- 
rity of the law, the adminiſtrative 
functions. 

III. They can aſſume no autho- 
rity in legiſlative or judicial pro- 
ceedings, or over military diſpoſi- 
tions and operations. 

IV. «The adminiſtrators are 
«« ſpecially charged with diſtribut- 
ing the contributions direct, and 
« with ſuperintending the money 
« ariſing from the contributions, 
« and the public revenues in their 
« territory.” 

Tt belongs to the legiſlative 
power to determine the extent awd 
the rules and the mode of their 
functions, “ both with reſpect to he 
objects above expreſſed, and with 
„ reipect te all the other parts ef 
« internal adminiſtration.” * 
V. The king has the right af 
annulling fuch acts of the admt- 
mitrators of department, as are con- 
trary to the law, or the orders tranſ. 
mitted to them. 3 

He may, in caſe of obſtinate:diſa 


ſame caſes. 


confirm the ſuſpenſion, or even diſ- 


obedience, or of their endangering, 
by their acts, the ſafety or peace of 
the public, ſuſpend them from their 
functions. 

VI. The adminiſtrators of de. 
partment have alſo the right of an. 
nulling the acts of ſub-adminiſtrator, 
of diſtri, contrary to the laws or 
the reſolution of adminiſtrators of 
department, «pr to the orders which 
the latter ſhall have given or tran(. 
mitted. They may likewiſe, in caſe 
of obſtinate diſobedience on the part 
of the ſub-adminiſtrators, or it the 
latter endanger, by their acts, the 
public ſafety or tranquillity, ſuſpend 
them from their functions, with the 
reſerve of informing the king, who 
may remove or confirm the ſuſ- 
penſion, 

VII. The king, if the admi- 
niſtrators of department ſhall not 
uſe the power which is delegated to 
them in the article above, may di- 
realy annul the acts of ſub- admi- 
niſtrators, and ſuſpend them in the 


VIII. Whenever the king ſhall 
pronounce or confirm the ſuſpenſion 
of adminiſtrators, or ſub-admini- 
ſtrators, he ſhall inform the legiſla- 
tive body. 

This body may either remove or 


ſolve the culpable adminiſtration; 
and, if there is ground, remit all the 
adminiſtrators, or ſome gf them, to 
the criminal tribunals,” or enforce 
agatuſt them the decree of accula- 
tion. 


SECT. III. Of external Connections. 


I. The king alone can interfere 
in foreign political connections, 
conduct negotiations, make prepa- 
rations of war proportioned to thoſe 
of the neighbouring ſtates, _ 

1 , ute 
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pute the land and ſea forces as he 
ſhall judge moſt ſuitable, and regu- 
late their direction in caſe of war. 

II. Every declaration of war 
ſhall be made in theſe terms : By the 
ling of the French, in the name of the 
nation. ; 

III. It belongs to the king to 
reſolve and ſign with all foreign 

wers all treaties of peace, alliance, 
and commerce, and other conven- 
tions, which he ſhall judge neceſſary 
for the welfare of the ſtate, with a 
reſerve for the ratification of the 
legiſlative body. | 


CHAPTER V. 
Of the Judicial Power, 


I. The judicial power can in 
no caſe be exerciſed either by the 
&giſlative body or the king. 

II. Juſtice ſhall be gratuitouſly 
rendered by judges choſen from 
time to time by the people, and in- 
ſtituted by letters patent of the king, 
who cannot refuſe them. 'They 
cannot be depoſed, except from a 
forfeiture duly judged; or ſuſpend. 
ed, except from an accuſation ad- 
mitted, 

„The public accuſer ſhall be no- 
« minated by the people.” 

III. The tribunals cannot either 
interfere in the exerciſe of the le- 
giſlative power, or ſuſpend the exe- 
cution of the laws, or undertake the 
adminiſtrative functions, or cite be- 
fore them the adminiſtrators on ac- 
count of their functions. 

IV. The citizens cannot be 
withdrawn from the judges whom 
the law afligns to them by any 
commiſſion, or by any other attri- 
butions or evocations than thoſe 
which are determined by the laws. 

V. «The right of citizens to 


« terminate diſputes definitively by 
« arbitration, cannot receive any 
« infringement from the acts of the 
« legiſlative power.“ 

VI. «The ordinary tribunals 
« cannot receive any civil action 
« without its being proved to them 
« that the parties have appeared, 
« or that the plaintiff had cited the 
« adverſe party before the media- 
« tors to obtain a conciliation.” 

VII. There ſhall be one or 
more judges of the peace in the 
cantons and in the cities. The 
number ſhall be determined by the 
legiſlative power. 

VIII. It belongs to the legiſla- 
tive power to regulate the number 
and juriſdiction of tribunals, and 
the number of judges, of which each 
tribunal ſhall be compoſed. 

IX. In criminal matters, no cĩ- 
tizen can be judged, except on an 
accuſation received by jurors, or 
decreed by the legiſlative body in 
the caſes in which it belongs to it 
to proſecute the accuſations 

After the accuſation ſhall be ad- 
mitted, the fa& ſhall be examined, 
and declared by the jurors : 

The perſon accuſed ſhall have 
the privilege of challenging twea- 
ty, © without aſſigning any rea- 
“ ſon.” | 

The jurors who declare the fact 
ſhall not be fewer than twelve: 

The application of the law that 
be made by the judges : 

The proceſs ſhall be public, * and 
« the perſon accuſed cannot be de- 
« nied the aid of counſel.” 

No man acquitted by a legal jury 
can be apprehended or accuſed on 
account of the ſame fact. 

X. No man can be apprehend. 
e ed, but to be conducted Ma the 
« - officer of police; and no man can 
« be arreſted or detained, but» / 

virtue 
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of police, a warrant of arreſt 
from a tribunal, a decree of az- 
cuſation by the legiſlative body, 
in caſes in which it belongs to it 
to pronounce, or of 2 ſentence 
of impriſonment or correctional 
detention.“ 

XI. « Every perſon arreſted, 
and taken before the officer of 
police, ſhall be immediately ex- 
amined, or at fartheſt within 24 
hours. | 

« Tf it appear from the exami- 
nation that there is no ground of 
accuſation againſt him, he ſhall 
immediately be liberated; or if 
there 15 ground for ſending him 
to the houſe of arreſt, he ſhall be 
ſent to 1: rh the leaſt poſſible 
delay, which an in no Caſe ex- 
ceed three days.“ 

XII. No perſon arreſted, can 
be detained if he give ſufficient 
bail, in all thoſe inſtances in 
which the law allows to remain 
free under bail.” 

XIII. No perſon, in caſes 
where confinement is authorized 
by Iaw, can be conveyed or de- 
tained, except in ſuch places as 
are legally and publicly appoint- 


ed houſes of arreſt, of juſtice, or 


impriſonment.” 

XIV. “ No keeper or gaoler 
can receive or detain any perſon, 
but by virtue of the warrants, 
orders of arreſt, or ſentences, 
enumerated in the tenth article, 
and except they ſhall have been 
tranſcribed upon his regiſter.” 
XV. «Every keeper or gaoler 


« is bound, without a ſpecial or- 
« der to the contrary, to produce 


cc 


the priſoner to the civil otticers 


% entruſted with the care of the po- 
& lice of the houſe of coninement 


virtue of an order of the officers © as often as he ſhall make the de. 


& mand.“ 
The fight of the priſoner e 
« not be Jenied to his relations 
« friends, and neighbours, bearino 
* an order of the civil officer, which 
« he ſhall always be bound to grant 
oo except the keeper or gaoler pro- 
« duce an order of the judge, 
« tranſcribe4 upon his regiſter, 
c for keeping his priſoner ſecret,” 
XVI. « Every perſon, what. 
ever be his place or employment, 
« except thoſe to whom the law 
« gives the power of arreſt, who 
« ſhall give, ſigu, execute, or cauſe 
« to be executed, an order for ar- 
« reſting a citizen; or whoever, 
« even in caſes of arreſt authoriſed 
« by law, ſhall conduct, receive, or 
« detain a citizen in a place of con- 
« finement not publicly and legally 
« appointed; and every keeper or 
« gaoler, who ſhall tranſgreſs the 
« regulations of articles XIV. and 
« XV. above, ſhall be guilty of the 
« crime of arbitrary unpriſon- 
c ment.?? 

XVII. No perſon can be en- 
te quired after, or proſecuted, on 
« account of writings which he ſhall 
ce have printed or publiſhed, if he 
« has not inculcated diſobedience 
« to the law, contempt of the con- 
« ſtitutional powers, and reſiſtance 
© to their acts, or ſome of thoſe ac- 
« tions declared crimes or offences 
cc by law. 

« Cenfare on the acts of the con- 
« ſtituted powers is permitted: but 
« voluntary flanders againſt the 
«« probity of public officers, and the 
« rectitude of their intentions in the 


« exerciſe of their offices, may be 
« proſecuted by thoſe againſt whom 


« they are directed. 
* $landers, or injurious reports 
again 


t 
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4 gninſt an rſon whatſoever, 
10 5 = 55 actions of their 
« private life, ſhall be puniſhed 
« upon their proſecution.” 

III. « No perſon can be 
« tried either by a civil or criminal 
« aftion on account of any writ- 
ings printed or publiſhed, except 
„ it ſhall have been examined and 
declared by a jury, Mt, whether 
« there is any thing criminal in 
« the writing complained of ? 2dly, 
« whether the perſon proſecuted 
« has been guilty of it?“ 

XIX. For the whole kingdom 
there ſhall be one tribunal of ap- 
peal, eſtabliſhed near the legiſlative 
body. Its functions ſhall be to pro- 
nounce | 

On appeals from the judgment of 
the tribunals ; | 

On appeals from the judgment 
of one tribunal to another, on law ful 
cauſe of ſuſpicion; 

On the regulations of judges, and 
exceptions to a whole tribunal. 

XX. The tribunal of appeal can 
never enter into an original exami- 
ration of a caſe; but after annul- 
ling a judgment in a proceſs, in 
which the forms have been violated, 
or which ſhall contain an expreſs 
contravention of law, it ſhall refer 
the merits of the caſe to the tribu- 
nal that ought to take cognizance 
of them. 

XXI. When after two appeals, 
the judgment of the third tribunal 
ſtall be queſtioned in the ſame way 
as that of the former two, the caſe 
fall not be carried again to the 
tribunal of appeal, without being 
firſt ſubmitted to the legiſlative bo- 
dy, which ſhall paſs a decree decla- 
ratory of the law, to which the tribu- 
— of appeal ſhall be bound to con- 

rm. 
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XXII. The tribunal of appeal 
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ſhall be bound to ſend every year 
to the bar of the legiſlative body a 
deputation of eight of 1ts members, 
to preſent a ſtatement of the judg- 
ments given, with an abſtract of the 
caſe annexed to each, and the text 
of the law, which was the ground of 
the deciſion. | | 

XXIII. A high national court, 
compoſed of members of the tribu- 
nal of appeal and hizh jurors, ſhall 
take cognizance of the crimes of 
miniſters, and the principal agents 
of the executive power; and of 
crimes which attack the general 
ſafety of the ſtate, when the legiſ- 
lative body ſhall paſs a decree of 
accuſation : 


It ſhall not aſſemble but on the 


proclamation of the legiſlative body; 
* andatthe diſtance of zo, ooo toiſes, 
ce at leait, from the place pf meet- 
« ing of the legiſlative body.“ 
XXIV. The orders iſſued for 
executing the judgments of the tri- 
bunals, ſhall be conceived in theſe 
terms: 

N. (the name of the king), by the 
grace of God, and by the conſtitutional 
law of the ſtate, ting of the French, 
to all preſent and to come, greeting - 
the tribunal of — has paſſed the 
following judgment : 

[Here ſhall follow a copy of the 
judgment, in which ſhall be men- 
tioned the names of the judges], 

Mc charge and enjoin all officers, 
upon the preſont aemand, to ut the 
ſame judgment iato execution, (ur com- 


miſizners of the tribunals to enforce the 


ſame, and all the commanders and offie 


cers of the public force to be aſſiſting 


with their force, when it ſhall be le- 


gally required: In witneſs of which 
the preſent judgment has been ſealed aud 
/igned by the preſident of the tribunal, 


' and by the regiſter. | 
XXV. The functions of the 


king's 
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king's commiſſioners in the tribu- 
nals, ſhall be to require the ob- 
ſervance of the laws in the judg- 
ments to be given, and to cauſe 
them to. be executed after they are 
paſſed: 

They ſhall not be public accuſers; 
but they ſhall be heard on all accu- 
ſations, and ſhall require, during 
proceſs, regularity of Grids, and be- 
fore judgment, the application of the 
law. 

XXVI. The king's commiſſion- 
ers in the tribunals ſhall repreſent 
to the director of the jury, either 
officially or according -to orders 
given them by the king, 

Offences againſt the individual 
liberty of citizens, agaiaſt the free 
circalation of proviſions, © and other 
« articles of commerce,” and the 
collection of contributions; 

Offences by which the execution 
of orders given by the king, in the 
exerciſe of the functions delegated 
to him, ſhall be diſturbed or im- 
peded; 

Offences againſt the rights of 
perſons, and oppoſition to the exe- 
cution of judgments, and all execu- 
tive acts proceeding from the con- 
ſtituted powers. 

XXVII. The miniſter of juſtice 
ſnall repreſent to the tribunal of ap- 
peal, by means of the king's com- 
miſſioner, and without prejudice 
« to the rights of the parties inte- 
« reſted, the acts by which the 
judges ſhall have exceeded the li- 
mits of their power. | 

The tribunal ſhall annul theſe acts, 
and if they give ground for forfei- 
ture, the fact ſhall be repreſented to 
the legiſlative body, which ſhall paſs 
the decree of accuſation, and refer 
the parties informed againſt to the 


high national court, 
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PART Iv. 


OF THE PUBLIC FORCE, 


I. The public force is inſtituted 
to defend the ſtate againſt external 
enemies; and to maintain interna! 
order, and the execution of the 
laws. 

IT. It 1s compoſed, 

Of the land and ſea force; 

Of the troop ſpecially deſtined for 
home ſervice ; 

And, ſubſidiarly, of the active ci. 
tizens and their children of age to 
bear arms, regiſtered in the roll of 
national . 

III. The national guards do not 
form a military body, or an inſti- 
tution in the ſtate; they are the ci. 
tizens themſelves called to afliſt the 
public force. | 

IV. The citizens can never em- 
body themſelves, or act as national 
guards, but by virtue of a requiſi- 
tion, or a legal authority. 

V. They are ſubject in this qua- 
lity to an organization, determined 
by the law: 

They ſhall be diſtinguiſhed in the 
whole kingdom by only one form of 
diſcipline, and one uniform : 

Diſtinctions of rank and ſubordi- 
nation ſubſiſt only relatively to the 
ſervice, and during its continu- 
ance, 

VI. Officers are choſen for'a 
time; and cannot again be choſen, 
till after a certain interval of ſervic 
as privates. | 

None ſhall command the national 
guard of more than one diſtrict. 

VII. All the parts of the public 
force employed for the ſafety of the 
ſtate from foreign enemies, are under 
the command of the king. 

VIII. No body or detachment 

0 
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ops of the line can act in the 

ee ps 1 the kingdom with- 
order, | 

1 5 i agent of the public 
free can enter the houſe of a citi- 
zen, if it is not in order to execute 
che inſtructions of yore and of juſ- 
ice, or in caſes formally provided 

the law. 
* The requiſition of the pub- 
lic force in the internal part of the 
kingdom belongs to the civil of- 
ficers, according to the regulations 
provided by the legiſlative power. 

XI. When any department 15 1n 
a ſlate of commotion, the king ſhall 
ilue, ſubject to the reſponſibility of 
miniſters, the neceſſary orders for 
the execution of the laws, and the 
te. eſtabliſnment of order; but with 
the reſerve of informing the legiſla- 
tire body, if it is aſſembled, and 
of convoking it if it be not ſit- 
ung. 

Nu. The public force is eſſen- 
tially obedient ; no armed body can 
deliberate, 

XIII. The land and ſea force, 
« and the troops deſtined for the 
internal ſecurity, are ſubject to 
« particular laws, both with reſpect 
« to the maintenance of diſcipline, 
and the form of trial, as well as 
the nature of puniſhment in caſe 
« of military offences.“ 


—_—— — * 
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UF PUBLIC CONTRIBUTIONS, 


J. Public contributions ſhall be 
debated ard fixed every year by the 
'epitlative body, and cannot conti- 
nue in force longer than the laſt day 
ol the following ſeſſion, if they are 
ot expreſsly renewed, 


J. The funds neceſlary to the 


Ulcharge of the national debt, and 
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the payment of the civil liſt, can 
under no pretext be refuſed or ſuſ- 
pended. 

« The allowances to the miniſters 
« of the catholic religion penſioned, 
« retained, elected or nominated, in 
« virtue of the decrees of the con- 


« ſtituting national aſſembly, forms 


«« part of the national debt. 

The legiſlative body can in no 
« caſe charge the nation with the 
« payment of the debts of an indi- 
« vidual,” 

III. „Detailed accounts of the 
* expence of the miniſterial depart- 
ments, ſigned and certified by the 
« miniſters or comptrollers general, 
« ſhall be printed and publiſhed at 
« the commencement of the ſeſſions 
« of each legiſlature, 

Ihe ſame ſhall be done with the 
« ſtatements of the receipt of the 
« different taxes, and all the public 
« revenues. 

„The ſtatements of the expen- 
« diture and receipts ſhall be diſtin- 
« guiſhed according to their nature, 
« and ſhall expreſs the ſums receiv- 
« ed and expended year by year in 
« each diſtrict. 

«© The particular expences for 
each department, and thoſe that 
&« relate to the tribunals, the admi- 
« niſtrative bodies, and other eſtab- 
* liſhments, ſhall alſo be publiſh- 
44 ed.“ a 

IV. The adminiſtrators of de- 
partment and ſub- adminiſtrators can 
neither eſtabliſh any public contri. 


' bution, or make any diſtribution 


beyond the time and the ſums fixed 


by the legiſlative body, nor delibe- 


rate, or permit, without being au- 
thorized by it, any local loan to be 
charged to the citizens of the de- 
partment, 


V. The executive power directs 


and ſuperintends the collection and 


paying 
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paying in of contributions, and 
gives the neceſſary orders to this 
effect. 


— 


1 


PAR VI. 


oF THE CONSECTION OF THE 
FRENCH NATION WITH FO- 
_ REIGN NATIONS. 


The French nativn renounces the 
undertaking of any war with a view 
of making conqueſts, and will never 
employ 1ts forces againſt the liber- 
ty of any people. 

The conſtitution no longer ad- 
mits the droit d aubaine. 

Foreigners, whether ſettled in 
France or not, inherit the property 
of their relations, whether foreign- 
ers or Frenchmen. 'They can con- 
tract, acquire, and receive property 
fituated in France, and diſpoſe of 
It, as well as any French citizen, in 
every . mode authoriſed by the 
laws. 

Foreigners in France are ſubject 
to the ſame criminal laws and re- 
gulations of police as French citi- 
zens, „with a reſerve for conven- 
« tions made with foreign powers.“ 
Their perſons, effects, induſtry, and 
religion, are equally protected by 
the law. 


I. 


OF THE REVISION OF THE CON- 
STIiTUTIONAL DECREES, 


IJ. The conſtituting national 
« affembly declares, that the nation 
« has the impreſcriptible right of 
« changing its conſtitution; and 
« nevertheleſs, conſidering that it 


« ig more conformable to the nation- 


« al intereſt to employ only by 


means provided inthe conſtitution 
itſelf the right of reforming thoſe 
articles of it, of which experience 
ſhall have ſhewn the inconvenien. 
ces, decrees, that the proceedin 
by an aſſembly of reviſion ſha} 
be regulated in the form follow. 
ing : 

JI. « When three ſucceſſive le. 
giſlatures ſhall have expreſſed an 
uniform with for the change of 
any conſtitutional article, the 
reviſion demanded ſhall take 
place.“ 

III. «The next legiſlature, and 
the following, cannot propoſe the 
reform of any conſtitutional ar. 
ticle.” | 

IV. „Of the three legiſlatures, 
who may afterwards propoſe any 
changes, the two firſt ſhall only 
occupy themſelves on this object 
the two laſt months of their laſt 
ſeſſion; and the third, at the end 
of its firſt annual ſeſſion, or at the 
commencement of the ſecond. 

« Their deliberations on this ſub. 


« ject ſhall be conducted with the 
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ſame forms as their legiſlative 
acts; but the decrees by which 
they ſhall expreſs their wiſh ſhall 
not require the king's ſanction,” 
V. « The fourth legiſlature, 
augmented with two hundred 
forty-nine members, choſen in 
each department, by doubling the 
ordinary number which it furniſh- 
es in proportion to its popula- 
tion, ſhall form the aſſembly of 
reviſion. 

« Theſe two hundred forty-nine 


members ſhall be choſen after the 


nomination of the repreſentatives 
to the legiſlative body ſhall be 


terminated, and ſeparate minutes 


ſhall be made of it. 
The aſſembly of reviſion 12 


k! Ce oe ie , è˙7 ww a 


STATE 
be compoſed only of one cham- 
be * 0 

rf The members of the 
third legiſlature; which ſhall have 
« demanded the change, cannot be 
« choſen to the aſſembly of re- 
« viſton.“ | , 

VII. « The members of the af- 
« ſembly of reviſion, after having 
« all pronounced in a body, the 
„ oath — © TO LIVE FREE OR 
« p1s'—ſall take individually an 
« gath to confine themſelves to deter- 
ic mine on the object which ſhall have 
i been ſubmitted to them by the uniform 
« 40 of three preceding legiſatures ; 
* to maintain, beſides, with all their 
« power, the conſtitution of the king- 
« dom, decreed by the conſtituting na- 


« tional aſſembly, during the years 


te 1789, 1790, and 1791, and to be 
« in all reſpects faithful to the na- 
« tion, the law, and the king.” 

VIII. „The aſſembly of revi- 
« ſion ſhall be bound then, without 
« delay, to enter upon the objects 
« which ſhall have been ſubmitted 
*« to their conſideration. As ſoon 
« a5 their labour tall be fintſhed, 
« the two hundred forty- nine mem- 
« bers named m addition ſhall re- 
* tire, without being able; in any 
« caſe, to take part in the legiſla- 
© tive acts.“ 

The French colonies and poſſeſ- 
ſions in Aſa, Africa, and America, 
„though they form part of the 
French empire,“ are not included 
in the preſent conſtitution. | 

None of the powers inſtituted by 
the conſtitution have a right to 
change it in its form, or in its part; 
excepting the reforms which may 
be made by the mode of reviſion, 
conformable to the regulation of 
Part VII. 

The conſtituting national afſembly 


commits the depoſit to the fidelity of 
Vor. XXXIII. 
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the legiſlative body; of the king, 
and of the judges; to the vigilance 
of fathers of families, to wives, and 
to mothers; to the attachment of 
young citizens ; to the courage of 
all Frenchmen. 

With reſpe@ to the laws made 


by the national aſſembly, which ate 


not included in the act of conſtitu- 
tion, thoſe anterior laws, which it 
has not altered, they ſhall be obſerv- 
ed, ſo long as they ſhall not be re- 
voked or modified by the legiſlative 
power, | 


(Signed) Verntee, Preſident; 


PovcEtarD, CourpE, MailLyY- 
CHATEAURENAUD, CHAIL- 
Lon, AUuBRY (Biſhop of the 
department of the Meuſe), 
DARc HE, Secretaries. 
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Authentic Copy of the new Cox st- 
TUTIONof P OL A ND, efablifh- 
ed on the zd of May 1791. 


In the Name of God, one in the Holy 
, Trinity! 

Staniſtaus Auguſtus, by the grace 

of God, and the will of the na- 

tion, King of Poland, grand 

duke of Lithuania, Ruſſia, Pruſ- 

fia, Maſovia, Samogitia, &. 

&c. &e. together with the con- 

federate ſtates aſſembled in 


double number to repreſent the 
Poliſh nation. | 


ERSUADED that our common 


fate depends entirely upon the 
eſtabliſhing and rendering perfe a 
national conſtitution ; eonvinced by 
a long train of experience of man 
defects in our government, and wil- 
ling to prafit by the preſent circum- 
ſtances of Burope, and by the fa- 
*N vourable 
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ourable moment which has reſtored 
us to ourſelves; free from the diſ- 
graceful ſhackles of foreign in- 
fluence; prizing more than life, and 
every perſonal conſideration, the 
political exiſtence, external inde- 
pendence, and internal liberty of 
the nation, whoſe care is entruſted 
to us; defirous, moreover, to de- 
ſexve the bleſſing and gratitude, 
not only of our cotemporaries, but 
alſo of future generations; for the 
ſake of the public good, for ſecuring 

our liberty, and maintaining our 
kingdom and our poſſeſſions; in 
order to exert our natural rights with 
zeal and firmneſs, we de ſolemnly 
e/?abliſh the preſent conſtitution, which 
we declare wholly inviolable in 
every part, till ſuch period as ſhall 
be preſcribed by law, when the na- 
tion, if it ſhould think fit, and deem 
it neceſſary, may alter by its expreſs 
will ſuch articles therein as ſhall be 
found inadequate, And this pre- 
ſent conſtitution ſhall be the ſtandard 
of all laws and ſtatutes for the future 
diets. 


Article I. The Dominant National 
Religion. bes 


The holy Roman-catholic faith, 
with all its privileges and immuni- 
ties, ſhall be the dominant national 
religion. The changing of it for 
any other perſuaſion is forbidden 
under the penalties of apoſtacy : but 
as the ſame holy religion commands 
us to love our neighbours, we there- 
fore owe to all people of whatever 
perſuaſion, peace in matters of faith, 
and the protection of government; 
Konſequently we aſſure, to all per- 
ſuaſions and religions, freedom and 
liberty, according to the laws of the 
country, and in all dominions of the 
republic. 


Article II. Nobility, or the Equf 
trian Order. 

Revering the memory of our an. 
ceſtors with gratitude, as the fir} 
founders of our liberties, it is but 
juſt to acknowledge, in a moſt ſo- 
lemn manner, that all the pre-emi. 
nence and prerogatives of liberty, 
both in public and private life, 
ſhould be inſured to this order; ef. 

ecially laws, ſtatutes, and privi. 
pany ranted to this order by Ca. 
ſimir the Great, Lewis of Hungary, 
Ladiſlaus Jagellon, and his brother 
Wittoldus, grand duke of Lithua. 
nia; alſo by Ladiſlaus and Caſimi- 
rus, beth Jagellons; by John Al- 
bertus, Alexander, Sigiſmundus the 
firſt, and Sigiſmundus Auguſtus, (the 
laſt of the Jagellomic race) are by 
the preſent act renewed, confirmed, 
and declared to be inviolable. We 
acknowledge the rank of the noble 
Equeſtrian order in Poland to be 
equal to all degrees of nobility—all 
perſons of that order to be equal 
among themſelves, not only in the 
eligibility to all poſts of honour, 
truſt, or emolument, but in the en- 
joyment of all privileges and pre- 
rogatives appertaining to the {aid 
ins pon and in particular, we pre- 
ſerve and guarantee to every indi. 
vidual thereof perſonal liberty and 
ſecurity of territorial and moveable 
property, as they were formerly en- 
joyed; nor ſhall we even ſuffer the 
leaſt encroachment on either by the 
ſupreme national power (on which 
the preſent form of government 15 
eſtabliſhed), under any pretext 
whatſoever, contrary to private 
rights, either in part, or in the whole; 
conſequently we regard the preſer- 
vation of perſonal ſecurity and pro- 
perty, as by law aſcertained, to be 


a tie of ſociety, and the very — 
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ef civil liberty, which ought to be 
conſidered and reſpected for ever. 
It is in this order that we repoſe the 
defence of our liberties, and the pre- 
ſent conſtitution : it 1s to their virtue, 
valour, honour, and patriotiſm, we 
recommend its dignity to. vene- 
rate, and its ſtability to defend, as 
the only bulwark of our liberty and 
exiſtence. 


Article III. Towns and Citizens. 


The law made by the preſent diet, 

titled, our royal free towns within 
the deminions of the republic, we mean 
to conſider as a part of the preſent 
conſtitution; and promiſe to main- 
tain it as a new, additional, true, and 
efecual ſupport, of our common 
liberties, and our mutual defence: 


Article IV. Peaſants and Villagers. 


This agricultural claſs of people, 
the moſt numerous in the nation, 
conſequently forming the moſt con- 
ſiderable part of its force, from whoſe 
hands flows the ſouree of our riches, 
we receive under the protection of 
national law and government, from 
the motives of juſtice, humanity, 
chriſtianity, and our own intereſt 
well underſtood: enacting, that 
whatever liberties, grants, and con- 
ventions, between the proprietors 
and villagers, either individually or 
collefively, may be allowed in fu- 
ture, and entered authentzcally into; 
ſuch agreements, according to thtir 
true meaning, ſhall import mutual 
and reciprocal obligations, binding 
not only the preſent contracting par- 
ties, but even their ſucceſſors by in- 
heritance or acquĩſition— ſo far that 
it ſhall not be in the power of either 
Party to alter at pleaſure ſuch con- 
tracts, importing grants on one fide, 
and voluntary promiſe of duties, la- 
bour, or pay ments on the other, ac- 


cordin 
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to the manner and condi- 
tions therein expreſſed, whether they 
are to laſt perpetually, or for a fixed 
period. Thus having inſured to the 
proprietors every advantage they 
have a right to from their villagers; 
and willing to encourage moſt effec- 
tually the population of our country 
ave aye and proclaim a pe. feet ant 
entire liberty to all people, either who 
may be newly coming to ſettle, or 
thoſe who, having emigrated; would 
return to their native country; and 
we declare moſt ſoleinnly, that any 
perſon coming into Poland; from 
Whatever part of the world, or re- 
turning from abroad, as ſoon as be 
ſets his foot on the territory of the 
republic, becomes tree and at liberty 
to exerciſe his induſtry, wherever 
and in whatever manner he pleaſes, 
to ſettle either in towns or villages, 
to farm and rent lands and houſes, 
on tenures and contracts, for as lon 

a term as may be agreed on; wit 
liberty to remain, or to remove, 
after having fulfilled the obligations 
he may have voluntarily entered 
into. 


Article V. Form of Government, of 

the Definition of Public Powers, 
All power in civil ſociety ſhould 
be derived from the will of the peo- 
ple; its end and object being the pre- 
ſervation and integrity of the ſtate, 
the civil liberty; and the good order 
of ſociety, on an equal ſcale, and on 
a laſting foundation. Three diſtinct 
powers ſhall compoſe the govern- 
ment of the Poliſh nation, ac- 
cording to the preſent conſtitution; 
VIZ. | ? 

tt. Legi/iative power 
ſtates aſſembled. | 

2d. Executive power inthe king 
and the council of inſpection. 

3d. Judicial power in juriſ- 
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dictions exiſting, or to be eſta- 
bliſhed. 


Article VI. The Diet, or the Legiſla- 


tive Power. 


The diet, of the aſſembly of ſtates, 
ſhall be divided into two houſes; 
viz. the houſe of nuncios, or deputies, 
and the hou? of ſenate, where the king 
is to preſide. The former, being the 

epreſentative and central point of 
ſupreme national authority, ſhall 


poſſeſs the pre-eminence in the le- 


Ziſlature; therefore all bills are to 
be decided firſt in this houſe. 

iſt. All general [awvs, viz. con- 
ſtitutional, civil, criminal, and per- 
petual taxes; concerning which 
matters the king is to iſſue his pro- 
poſitions by the. circular letters ſent 
before the dictines to every pala- 
tinate and to every diſtrict for de- 
liberation, which coming be fore the 
houſe, with the opinion expreſſed in 
the inſtructions given to their re- 
preſentatives, ſhall be taken the firſt 
for deciſion. 

2d, Particular laws, viz. temporal 
taxes; regulations of the mint; con- 
tracting public debts; crcating no- 
bles, and other caſual recompences; 
reparation of public expences, both 


ordinary and extraordinary; con- 


cerning war; peace; ratification of 
treaties, both politieal and commer- 
cial ; all diplomatic acts and conven- 
tions relative to the laws of nations; 
examining and acquitting different 


executive departments, and fimilar 


ſubjects arifing from the accidental 


. exigencies and circumſtances of the 


Nate ; in which the propoſitions, com- 
ing direRly from the throne into the 
houſe of nuncios, are to have pre- 
ference in diſcuſſion before the pri- 
vate bills, | 


In regard to the houſe of /exare, it 


are accountable to the republic, 


| occaſioned ſuch a call, or on cicum- 


is to conſiſt of biſhops, Palatines 
caſtellans, and miniſters, under dhe 
preſidency of the king, who ſha 
have but one vote, and the caſtine 
voice in caſe of parity, which be 
may give either perſonally, or by 
meſſage to the houſe. Its power 
and duty ſhall be, 

1ſt. Every general law that paſ. 
ſes formally through the houſe of 
nuncios is to be ſent immediately 
to this, which is either accepted, o 
ſuſpended till fartner national deli. 
beration, by a majority of votes, a; 
preſcribed by law. If accepted, it 
becomes a law in all its force; if 
ſuſpended, it ſhall be reſumed at the 
next diet; and if it is then agreed to 
again by the houſe of nuncios, the 
ſenate mult ſubmit to it. 

2d. Every particular law or ſta- 
tute of the diet in matters abore 
ſpeciſied, as ſoon as it has been de- 
termined by the houſe of nuncios, 
and ſent up to the ſenate, the votes 
of both houſes ſhall be jointly com- 
puted, and the majority, as deſcribed 
by law, ſhall be conſidered as a de- 
cree and the will of the nation, 

Thoſe ſenators and miniſters who, 
from their ſhare in executive power, 


cannot have an active voice in the 
diet, but may be preſent ip order to 
give neceſſary explanations to the 
ſtates. 

Theſe ordinary legiſlative diet: 
ſhall have their uninterrupted exiſt- 
ence, and be always ready to meet; 
renewable every two years. The 
length of ſeffions ſhall be determined 
by the law concerning diets. 
convened out of ordinary ſeſſion, 
upon ſome urgent occaſion, they ſhall 
only deliberate on the ſubject wich 
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No law or ſtatute enacted by ſuch 
ordinary diet can be altered or an- 


nulled by the fame. 


Nall be compoſed of the number of 
perſons in both houſes, to be deter- 
mined hereafter, 

The law concerning the dietines, 
or primary elections, as eſtabliſhed 
by the preſent diet, ſhall be regarded 
+: a moſt eſſential foundation of civil 
liberty. ; 

The majority of votes ſhall de- 
cide every thing, and every where; 


nihilate, //berum veto, all forts of con- 
{ederacici and confederate diets, as 
contrary to the ſpirit of the preſent 
conſtitution, as undermining the go- 
vernment, and as being ruinous to 
ſociety. 

Willing to prevent, on one hand, 
violent aud frequent changes in the 
national conſtitution, yet conſider- 
ing, on tie other, the neceſlity of 
perfecting it, after experiencing its 
ettects on public proſperity, we de- 
termine the period of every twenty- 
hre years for an extracrdinaity conſti- 
{utional diet, to be held purpoſely for 
the reviſion and ſuch alterations of 
the conſtitution as may be found re- 
quifte; which diet ſhall be cir. 
cumſeribed by a ſeparate law here- 
aſter, 


Article VII. The King, or Execu- 


tive Power. 


The moſt perfect government 
cannot exiſt or laſt without an effec- 
tual executive power. The happi- 
ncis of the nation depends on juſt 
laws, but the good effects of laws 
flow only from their execution. 
Experience has taught us that the 


zernment has overwhelmed Poland 
wich diſaſters. | 
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The compliment of the diet 


therefore we aboliſh, and utterly an- 


neglecting this eſſential part of go-- 


Having, therefore, ſecured to the 
free Polith nation the right of enact- 
ing laws for themſelves, the ſupreme 
inipegGion over the executive power, 
and the choice of their magiſtrates, 
eve entruſt to the king, and his council, 
the higheſt power of executing the 
.. c 

This council ſhall be called Strax, 
or the council of inſpection. 


The duty of ſuch executive power 


ſha!l be to watch over the laws, and 
to ſee them ſtrictly executed accord- 
ing to their 1mport, even by the 
means of public force, ſhould it be 
neceſſary. 

All departments and magiſtracies 
are bound to obey its directions. 
To this power we leave the right of 
controlling ſuch as are refractory, or 
of puniſhing ſuch as are negligent 
in the execution of their reſpective 
offices. 


This executive power cannot aſ- 


ſume the right of making laws, or of 
their interpretation. It is expreſs- 
ly forbidden to contract public debts; 
to alter the repartition of the nation- 
al income, as fixed by the diet; to 
declare war; toconclude definitive- 
ly any treaty, or any diplomatic act; 
it is only allowed to carry on ne- 
gociations with foreign courts, and 
tacilitate temporary occurrences, 
always with reference to the diet. 
The crown of Poland we declare 
to be elective in regard to families, 


and it is ſettled ſo for ever. 


Having experienced the fatal ef- 
fects of interregna, periodically ſub- 


verting government; and being de. - 


firous of preventing for ever all fo- 
reign influence, as well 2s of inſuring 
to every citizen a perfect tranquilli- 
ty, we have, from prudent motives, 
reſalved to adopt hereditary ſuccęſſton 
to our throne : therefore we enact 
and declare, that, after the expira- 
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tion of our life, according to the 
gracious will of the Almighty, the 
preſent elector of Saxony ſhall reign 
over Poland, 

The dynaſty of future kings of 
Poland ſhall begin in the perſon of 
Frederic Auguſtus, elector of Sax- 
ony, with the right of inheritance to 
the crown to his male deſcendants. 
The eldeſt fon of the reigning king 
is to ſucceed his father; and in caſe 
the preſent elector of Saxony has no 
male iſſue, a huſband choſen by him 
(with the conſent and approbatian 
of the republic) ſor his daughter, 
ſhall begin the ſaid dynaſty. Hence 
we declare the princeſs Mary-Au- 
guſta Nepomucena, only daughter 
of the elector of Saxony, to be In- 
Fanta of Poland. 

We reſerve to the nation, how- 
ever, the right of electing to the 
throne any other houſe or family, 
after the extinction of the firſt, 

Every king, on his acceſſion to 
the th:0:-, ſhall take a ſolemn oath 
to G01 and the nation, to ſupport 
the preſent conititution, to fulfil the 
acta canventa, which will be ſettled 
with the preſent eleftor of Saxony, 
as appoint. d to the crown, and which 
ſhall bind him in the ſame manner 
as former 0n:s. | | 

The king's perſon is ſacred and 
inviolable; as no act can proceed 
immediately from him, he cannot be 
in any manner reſponſible to the na- 
tion; he is not an abſolute moparch, 
but the father and the head of the 
people; his revenues, as fixed by 
the ada conveuta, fhall be facredly 
preſerved. All public acts, the 
acts of w igiſtracies, and the coin 
of the kingdom, ſhall bear his 
name. | 

The king, who ought to poſſeſs 
every power of doing good, ſhall 


. tice, miniſter of war, miniſter of f 


have the right of pardoning thoſt 
that are condemned to death, 
except the crimes be againſt the 
ſtate. 

In time of war he ſhall have the 
ſupreme command of the national 
forces—he may appoint the com. 
manders of the army, however, by 
the will of the ſtates. It ſhall he 
his province to patentee officers in 
the army, and other dignitaries, con. 
ſonant to the regulations hereafter 
to be expreſſed, to appoint biſhops, 
ſenators, and miniſters, as membery 
of the executive power, 

The king's council of inſpection 
15 to conſiſt, 

1ſt. Of the primate, as the head 
of the clergy, and the preſident of 
the commiſſion of education, or the 
firſt biſhop in ordine. 

zd. Of five miniſters, viz. the 
miniſter of police, miniſter of juſ. 


nances, and miniſter for the foreign 
affairs, 

3d. Of two ſecretaries to keep the 
protocols, one for the council, 
another for the foreign depart- 
ment; both, however, without de- 
ciſive vote. 

The hereditary prince coming of 
age, and having taken the oath to 
preſerve the conſtitution, may aſiſt 
at all ſeſſions of the council, but ſhall 
have no vote therein, 

The marſhal of the diet, being 
choſen for two years, has alſoa right 
to ſit in this council, without king 
any ſhare in its reſolves ; for the en 
only to call together the diet, . 
exiſting, in the following cale: 
ſhauld he deem, from the emergen- 
cies hereunder ſpecified, the convo- 
cation of the diet abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, and the king refuſing to do it, 
the marſhal is bound to iſſue Jus 0 

| eule 
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cular letters to all nuncios and ſena- 
tors, adducing real motives for ſuch 

ting. ö 
werbe caſes demanding ſuch 
convocation of the diet are the fol - 
lowing: 

it. In a preſſing neceſſity con- 
cerning the law of nations, and par- 
ticularly in caſe of a neighbouring 
war. 

2d, In caſe of an internal com- 
motion, menacing with the revolu- 
tion of the country, or of a colliſion 
between magiſtratures. 

z. In an evident danger of ge- 
neral famine. 

4th. In the orphan ſtate of the 
country by demiſe of the king, or in 
caſe of the king's dangerous ill- 
neſs. 

All the reſolutions of the council 
of inſpection are to be examined by 
the rules above mentioned. 

The king's opinion, after that 
of every member in the council 
has been heard, ſhall decifively 
prevail. 5 

Every reſolution of this council 
ſhall be iſſued under the king's ſig- 
nature, counterſigned by one of the 
miniſters ſitting therein; and, thus 
ſigned, ſhall be obeyed by all exe- 
cutive departments, except in caſes 
expreſsly exempted by the preſent 
conſtitution, 

Should all the members refuſe 
their counterfign to any reſolution, 
the king is obliged to forego his opi- 
nion; but if he ſhould perſiſt in it, 
the marſhal of the diet may demand 
the convocation of the diet; and if 
the king will not, the marſhal him- 
ſelf ſhall ſend his circular letters as 
above. bs 
Miniſters compoſing this coun- 
ci] cannot be employed at the ſame 
time in any other commiſſion or de- 
partment, | 
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If it ſhould happen that two- 
thirds of ſecret votes in both houſes 
demand the changing of any perſon, 
either in the council, or any execu- 
tive department, the king is bound 
to nominate another. 

Willing that the council of inſpec- 
tion ſhould be reſponſible to the na- 
tion for their «Ricks; we decrae 
that, when theſe miniſters are de- 
nounced and accuſed before the diet 
(by the ſpecial committee appoint- 
ed for examining their proceedings) 
of any tranſgreſſion of poſitive law, 
they are anſwerable with their per- 
ſons and fortunes, 

Such impeachments, being deter- 
mined by a ſimple majority of votes, 
collected jointly from both houſes, 
ſhall be tried immediately by the 
comitial tribunal, where the accuſed 
are to receive their final judgment 
and puniſhment, if found guilty; or 
to be honourably acquitted, on ſuf- 
ficient proof of innocence, 

In order to form a neceſſary or- 
ganization of the executive power, 
we eſtabliſh 2 ſeparate com- 
miſſions, connected with the above 
council, and ſubjected to obey its 
ordinations. 

Theſe commiſſions are, iſt, of 
education; 2d, of police; 3d, of 
war; 4th, of treaſury. 

It is through the medium of theſe 
four departments that all the parti- 
cular orderly commiſſions, as eſta- 
bliſhed by the preſent diet, in every 
palatinate and diſtrict, ſhall depend 
on, and receive all orders from, the 
council of inſpection, in their reſpec- 
tive duties and occurrences. 


Article VIII. Judicial Power. 

As judicial power is incompa- 
tible with the legiſlative, nor can be 
adminiſtered by the king, therefore 


tribunals and mag iſtratures ought to 
N 4 be 
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be eſtabliſned and elected. It 
ought to have local exiſtence, that 
every citizen ſhould know where to 
ſeek juſtice, and every tranſgreſſor 
can diſcern the hand of national 
282 We eſtabliſh, there- 
ore, 

1ſt, Primary courts of juſtice 

For each palatinate and diſtrit, com- 


poſed of judges choſen at the dietine, 


which are always to be ready to ad- 
miniſter juſtice, From theſe courts 
appeals are allowed to the high tri- 
banals, erected one for each of three 
provinces, into which the kingdom is 
divided. 'Thoſe courts, both primary 
and final, ſhall be for the claſs of 
nobles, or equeſtrian order, and all 
the proprietors of landed property. 
2dly. We determine ſeparate 
courts and juriſdictions for the free 
royal towns, according to the law 
fixed by the preſent diet. 
zadly. Each province ſhall have 
A court of referendaries for the trial 
of cauſes relating to the peaſantry, 
who are all hereby declared free, and 
in the ſame manner as thoſe who 
were ſo before, 
Achly. Courts, curial and aſſeſ- 
ſorial, tribunals for Courland, and 
relational, are hereby confirmed. 
 Fthly, Executive commiſſions 
ſhall have judicial power in the 
matters relative to their adminiſ- 
tration. | 
6thly, B. ſides all theſe civil and 
criminal courts, there ſhall be one 
ſupreme general tribunal for all the 
claſſes, called a comitial tzibunal, or 
court compoled of perſons choſen at 
the opening of every diet, This 
tribunal is to try all the perſons 
accuſed of crimes againſt the ſtate. 
Laſtly, we ſhall appoint a commit- 
tee for the forming a civil and 
=z1mana} codg of laws, by perſons 


whom the diet ſhall elect for thi 
purpoſe. 5 


Article IX. Regency, 


The ſame council of inſpection i; 
to compoſe the regency, with the 
geen at their head, or, in her ab- 
ence, with the primate of the kjns. 
dom. The regency may take place 
only, 
iſt, During the king's mino. 
rity. 
2d. In caſe of the king's ſetiled 
alienation of reaſon. 
3d. Incaſe of the King's being 
made a priſoner of war. 
Minority is to be conſidered till 
eighteen years are completed; and 
the malady muſt be declared in the 
exiſting diet by, the plurality of 
e Es ot votes of both com- 
bined houles againſt one-fourth, 
When the king comes of age, or 
recovers his health, or returns from 
captivity, the regency ſhall ceaſe, 
and ſhall be accountable to him, and 
reſponſible to the nation in their per- 
ſons and fortunes, for their action: 
during their office. 


Article X. Education of Kings Chil- 


Aren. 


The king's ſons being deſigned 
ſucceſſors to the crown, are the fl: 
children of the country. 'Thence 
the care of their proper education, 
without encroaching, however, on 
the right of their parents, devolves 
naturally upon the natzon. 
During the king's life, the king 
himſelf, with the council, and z 
tutor, appointed by the ſtates, ſhall 
ſuperintend the education of the 
Princes. 
In time of a regency, it ſhall be 
intruſted with this direction, jointly 
with the above-mentioned tutor. 


9 In 
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jn both caſes this tutor, named by 
the ſtates, is to make his report before 
each ordinary diet of the education 
and progreſs of che princes. The 
commiſtion, or board of education, 
i obliged to bring befote the diet. 
for their approbation, an inſtruction 
or plan for the education of the 
princes, founded on religion, love 


of virtue, of country, of liberty, and 


the conſtitution. 


Article XI. National Force, or the 
„ 

The nation is bound to preſerve 
its poſſeſſions againſt invaſion; there- 
fore all inhabitants are natural de- 
fenders of their country and its li- 
bertics. 

The army is only an extract of 
defenſive regular toice, from the 
general maſs of national ſtrength. 

The nation owes to the army re- 
ward and reſpect, becauſe of its de- 
voting itſelf wholly for the defence 
of the country. 

The army owes to the nation, to 
guard the frontiers againſt enemies, 
and to maintain public tranquillity 
within: in a word, it ought to be 
the ſtrongeſt ſhield in the nation. 

That theſe ends may be fully an- 
{wered, the army ſhould ever remain 
under the ſubordination and obe- 
dience to the executive power; it 
ſnall therefore take an oath, ac- 
cording to law, of fidelity to the 
nation, and to the king, and to 
maintain the national conſtitution, 
This national force, therefore, ſhall 
be employed for the general de- 
tence of the country, for garriſoning 
fortreſſes, guarding frontiers, and aſ- 
liſting the civil power in the execu- 


tion of the law againſt thoſę that are 
refractory, b 
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DECLARATION OF THE STATES 
ASSEMBLED. 


All laws and ſtatutes, old and 
new, contrary to the preſent conſti- 
tution, or to any part thereof, are 
hereby aboliſhed; and every para- 
graph in the foregoing articles, to 
be a competent part of the preſent 
conſtitution is acknowledged. We 
recommend to the executive power 
to ſee the council of inſpection im- 
mediately begin its office under the 
eye of the diet, and continue its du- 
ties without the leaſt interruption, 

We ſwear before God and the 
country to maintain and defend, with 


all poſſible human power, the preſent 


conſtitution; and confidering this 
oath as a proof of real love of our 
country, we command all magiſ- 
trates and troops here preſent to 
take it immediately. The commiſ- 
ſion of war ſhall iſſue orders to the 
reſt of the army, quartered in the 
kingdom, and in the grand dutchy 
of Lithuania, to do the ſame within 


one month at fartheſt from the date 


of che preſent law. 

We recommend to our biſhops to 
appoint one and the ſame day of 
public thankſgiving to God Almigh- 
ty, in all churches over the king- 
dom; alſo, we appoint a day, N. N. 
for the ſolemn celebrating, by us and 
our poſterity, of a commemoration 
anniverſary for the mercies of the 
Supreme Being ſhewn to us after ſe 
many public calamities. 

And that future ages may know 
and feel that it is by the aſſiſtance of 
the Supreme Diſpoſer of nations we 
have ſurmounted the greateſt diffi- 
culties and obſtacles, and effected 
this happy Revolution, we decree, 
that a church ſhall be erected and 
conſecrated to Divine Providence in 
memory of this event, and at the ex- 
pence of the ſtates. 

Having 
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Having thus ſatisfied our general 
feelings on this event, we turn our 
attention towards ſecuring the ſame 
conſtitution, by declaring and en- 
acting, that whoever ſhoyld dare to 
e it, or to diſturb the public 
tranquillity, either by exciting miſ- 
truſt, or by perverſe interpretation 
of this conſtitution, and much more 


by forming inſurre&ions and con- 


federacies, either openly or ſecret- 
iy, ſach perſon or perſons are, de- 
clared te be cenie and traitors 10 
their country, and ſhall be puniſhed as 
ſuch with the utmoſt rigour by the 
eomitial tribunal. . For this pur- 
poſe we order this tribunal to fit un- 
interruptedly at Warſaw, prorogu- 
ing their ſefſions from day to day, 
and to try all perſons ſo accuſed by 
any citizen of property, with the 
aſſiſtance of the attornies general of 
Poland and Lithuania, ſeizing all in- 
dicted perſons, with the aid of the 
national troops, which ſhall be 
ready to act on the firſt order from 
the executive power as they ſhall 
be directed, and occaſion, may re- 
quire. 


— — — — —C 
- n 


Laau concerning Dietines, er primary 
Aſjemblies of Poland. ; 


Section I. Place for Dietines. 


1k, FOR each dietine, a certain 
town; and in ſuch town, a fixed place 
for the meeting of the aſſembly, ſhall 
be for ever aſcertained. ö 
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2d. Theſe conſtitutional town, 
and places for holding dietines 
be ſpecified at the end of this law. 

3d. In cafe of any ſuch town or 
place being deſtroyed by fire, or 
other accident, the orderly con. 
miſſion , within whoſe juriſdiction 
it ſhould lay, ſh?!! give notice of it 
to the council of in pection, propoſing 
at the ſame time the moſt conve. 
nient place in lieu thereof; ahd the 
council is to appoint it, and to make 
it public by iſſuing royal circular 
tetters. 

4th, Such ſubſtitute places are 
only to ſerve for a time, till the 
original ones are rebuilt and repair. 
ed; and as foon as they are put in 

ood order, the orderly commiſſion 

ſhall acquaint the council of inſpec. 
tion therewith, which is to direct, 
by the like circular letters, the re. 
turn of dietines to their primitive 
conſtitutional ſpot, 

5th. There ſhall be placed in 
the middle of the hall, or room, de- 
ſigned for the aſſembly, a table, 
around which is to be formed a 
circle of principal men of the pala- 
tinate, or diſtrict, whom we may call 
a commiltee of the county, or grand 
committee. | 

6th. It belongs to orderly com- 
miſſions to prepare every accommo- 
dation for the aſſembly, viz. ballot- 
ing-box, balls, &c.; for which ne- 
ceſſary, but moderate, expences ſhall 
be either proportionably aſſeſſed, or 
paid by the voluntary contribution 
of inhabitants. | 


®* Orderly commiſſions are newly inſtituted : each palatinate and diftrift chuſes a . 
certain number of commiſſaries; their office laſts two years; their principal duty is 
to maintain police and good order in their diftrift 3 to put into execution decrees 
and regulations of ſupreme departments; to collect taxes; to keep caſh z to make 
ſuch payments as aſſigned by the commiſſion of finances; to protet citizens from 


the military oppreſſion ; to furniſh recruits z beſides many o 


management, 


er duties of internal 


+ ; Section 
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gection II. Time of Dietines. 


ift, Every two years dietines 
are to meet for the ele:7ion of nuncios, 
or repreſentatives of the diet, and of 
the commiſſaries of orderly commiſ- 

ns. 
FIT Every one year they ſhall 
be held for elecking deputies to the 
high tribunal, and for regulating in- 
ternal economical concerns of the diſ- 
trict. 

zd. As the repreſentatives are 
accountable to their conſtituents, 
dietines for receiving their reports, 
after every ordinary diet, are fixed on 
the following day, after the election 
of deputies and the economical af- 
fairs are ſettled. 

4th. After every extraordinary 
Non of the already-exiſting diet, 
convened by the council of inſpec- 
tion, or, in certain eaſes, by the 
marſhal of the diet, theſe die1nes of 
report ſhall be held at the end of 
eight weeks, unleſs the ordinary 
dietine happens ſooner. If, how- 
ever, the ordinary period of the die- 
tines of report falls in with the ex- 
traordinary ſeſſion of the diet, the 
nuncios gre to make their report at 
the firſt dietine on their return. 

5th. Whenever any vacancy 
happens in the elective office, it is 
to be filled up at the firſt meeting of 
the dietine. | 

6th, Dietines are to meetalway 
on tue day fixed by law, even if no 
writ or circular letters are iſſued for 
that purpoſe, 5 


Section III. Concerning the Time of 
Seſſions of Dietines. 


1ſt, Seſſions ſhall begin every 
Cay at nine o*clock in the morn- 
ing. 
2d. On the day of opening of 
the dietine the preſident ſhall order 
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all the bells of the town to be rung 
at half paſt eight, and to continue 
till nine; during which time a maſs 
ſhall be celebrated before the af. 
ſembly. 

zd. Theſeſhon is to laſt till three 
o' clock in the afternoon, unleſs it be 
unanimouſly agreed on to prorogue 
it ſooner: it may, however, continue 
longer, if the polling be not ended at 
three. 

4th. Seſſion can only be pro- 
rogued till next day, In caſe of a 
holiday, it ſhall be reſumed after the 
church ſervice. 


Section IV. Concerning Perſons 
having Right to wnte, 


All nobles of the equeſtrian order 


are entitled to vote in their reſpec- 
tive palatinates and diſtricts: 

1ſt, All hereditary proprietors 
of landed property, or poſſeſſed of 
eſtates by adjudication for a debt, 
paying territorial tax to govern- 


ment: ſons alſo of ſuch proprietors, - 


during the life of their parents, be- 
fore the ex- diviſion of patrimony. 

2d. Brothers, inheriting eſtates, 
2 they have ſhared their ſucceſ- 

n. 

zd. All mortgagees who pay one 
hundred florins 5 ſhillings) of 
territorial tax per year from their 
poſſeſſions. 

4th. All life-holders of lands 
paying territorial tax to the ſame 
amount, 

th. All nobles in the army, poſ- 

ſeſled of ſuch qualifying eſtates, have 


a vote in their reſpective diſtricts in 


time of peace, and properly fur- 
loughed hy their commanders, 

6th. Legal poſſeſſion is under- 
ſtood to be qualifying, when it has 
been formerly acquired and actually 
enjoyed for twelve calendar months 


previouſly. 8 
9 Kection 
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Section V. Concerning thoſe that 
have no Right to vote. 


1. Thoſe of the equeſtrian order 
that are not actually poſſeſſed of a 
property, as deſcribed in the fore- 
going article, 

24. Such as hold royal, eccle- 
flaſtical, or noble lands, even with 
right of inheritance, but on condi- 
tion of ſome duty or payment to 
their principals, conſequently de- 
pendent thereon. 

zd. Gentry poſſeſling eſtates on 
feudal tenure, called Ordynackie, as 
being bound to certain perſonal ſer- 
vice thereby. 

4th. All renters of eſtates that 
have no other qualifying pro- 
perty. 
th. Thoſe that have not accom- 
pliſhed eighteen years of age. 

6th. Crimine nztati, and thoſe 
that are under a decree paſted in 
default, even in the firſt inſtance, for 
having diſobeyed any jadicial 
court. 


Section VI. Of teſe that are eligible, 


1ſt, Every perſon of the equeſ- 
trian order that pays territorial 


tax to government for his freehold, 


let it be ever ſo ſmall, is eligible to 
all elective offices in his reſpective 
diſtrict, 

2d. Gentlemen actually ſerving 
in tac army, even poſſeſſed of landed 
hereditary eſtate, mult have ſerved 
ſix complete years before they are 
eligible to the office of a nuncio 
only. But this condition is diſ- 
penſed with in favour of thoſe chat 


have filled before ſome public func- 


tion. 


Section VII. OF tho/e that are x Or 


el:gible. 
iſt, Whoever is not perſonally 
preſent at the dietine. 


2d, Whoever has not completed 
twenty-three years of age. 

3d. Whoever has not been in 
any public function, nor paſſed the 
biennial office of a commiſſary in 
the orderly commiſſion. 

4th. Thoſe that are not exempt. 
ed by law from obligations of carta 
bellatus, which ſubjects all newly. 
nobilitated perſons to certain civil 
reſtrictions until the next genera. 
tion. 

5th. And, laſtly, all thoſe againſt 
whom may be objected a decreg 
in contumaciam in a civil cauſe, 


Section VIII. The Manner of offr. 
ing oneſelf for a Candidate. 

Any perſon defirous of being 

choſen for any public function, 15 


. - 64 
allowed either to declare his inten. 


tion before the chancery of the 
county before thę dietine, or at the 
dietine to tender the ſame to the pre- 
ſident in writing. Electors, how- 
ever, are at liberiy to propoſe and 
chuſe even thoſe that have not offer- 
ed themſelves, by cicher of the above 
modes, for candidates, 


Section IX. Regulations for 'begin- 
ning Dielincs. : 
1ſt, A day before the time fixed 
by law for the dietines, the troops of 
the republic, quartered in the town 
where they are to be held, ſhall with- 
draw, and not return there till they 
are over. This rule, however, does 
not extend to the royal reſidence, 
fortreſſes of the republic, or detach- 
ments aſſigned to wait on high tri- 
bunals. 
2d. The circle that ſurrounds 
the table placed in the middle of the 
aſſembly room, or the commzttee of the 
county, ſnall be compoſed of ſenators, 
dignitaries, ſtate and local civil of- 
hcc1s, commiſſaries of orderly com- 
| miſſion, 
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uon, nuncios, and tribunal depu- 
tics that have already ended their 
functions, and military ſtaff officers, 
to the major incluſively. 

zd. Either firſt ſenator in rank, 
or, in his abſence, firſt dignitary, 
all open the meeting as a preſi- 
dert; in abſence of both, firſt local 
civil officer of the diſtrict, or the firſt 
inorder of the commiſſaries of or- 
derly commiſſion, and ſo on through 
all different members of the commit- 
tee. In caſe there ſhould be none 
preſent of the above dignifed per- 
ſons, the oldeſt in the aſſembly ſhall 
be their preſident. | 

Ach. If any of the above-men- 
tioned officers, being preſent at the 
dietine, ſhould refuſe accepting of 
the preſidency, or ſhould be himſelf 
4 candidate for the office to be filled, 
then the next to him in rotation 1s 
to preſide in his room at the aſ- 
ſembly. 

5th. The circle being formed 


round the table, and the preſident ' 


having opened the meeting, fhall 
order to be read, loudly and audibly, 
the whole tenor of the preſent law 
concerning dietines. 

6th, Orderly commiſſion of the 
diſtrict ſhall deliver to the preſident 
the county book, containing the liſt of 
all qualified voters, as regulated by a 
ſeparate article. | 

7th. Then the natary of the 
chancery ſhall return to the preſident 
the names of ſach candidates as in- 
ſcribed themſelves at this office : and 


in this tage; thoſe that have not 


made previouſly their declarations 
before the chancery may ſignify 
their intention in writing to the 
preſident. 

3th, After which the preſident 


ſuall proclaim the names of candi- 
gates, | 


Section X. Qualification of the Coun 
1y Committee, and the Candidates. 


1ſt. The ſoregoing preliminary 
ceremonies of the dietine being ſer« 
tled, if any body has an objection to 
make again{ the preſident, or any 
member of the committee, or any of 
the candidates, he 1s to deliver it to 
the preſident in writing. | 

24, In, caſe the preſident himſelf 
ſhould lay under an objection, he is 
to quit his place to the next in order 
till the objection is decided. 

3d. The preſident, together with 
the members of the committee (ex- 
cept thoſe that are objected to and 
the candidates), are to try and de- 
termine the merit of objections ac- 
cording to the rules laid down by 
the preſent law, either unanimouſly, 


or by majority of /ecret wotes, taken 
by ballot, 


Section XI. Concerning the Election 
of the Marſhal of Dietines, and the 


Aſſeſſors in Poland; and of the A. 


Hort only in Lithuania. 


iſt. Having thus cleared and 
decided all objections againſt the 
committee and the candidates, the 
preſident is to propoſe immediately 
the election of the marſhal of the 
dietine and fix aſſeſſors, in Poland, 
who form a ſub-committee for ma- 
naging the election buſineſs at the 
dietine. | 

2d. In the province of Lithuania 
the preſident of the aſſembly ſhalꝭ be 
alſo the marſhal of the dietine. His 
obligations are the fame, in every 


point, as thoſe of a marſhal of die- 


tines in Poland. 
3d. The marſhal of the dietine 
in Lithuania, thus becoming the 
preſident, ſhall immediately, after 
all the objections are removed, pro- 
ceed to an election of fix aſleſſors. 
| Ach. In 
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the dietincs and the fix aſſeſſors; in 
Lithunania the aſſeſſors ſhall be 
choſen out of the number of the 
committee, excepting ſenators and 
candidates. | 

5th, Proceedings at theſe elec- 
tions in Poland are as follow: An 
urn fhall be placed on the table, 
wherein the preſident ſhall put as 
many balls, of equal fize (but ſeven 
of them of a different colour), as 
there are eligible perſons in the 
committee of the county. This urn, 
having an aperture at the top, is to 
be covered with cloth: the preſi- 
dent then reads the names in order 
of all eligible perſons, and a child 
draws out of the urn a ball againſt 


each name, White balls are reck- 


oned negatives; the firſt coloured 
drawn falls for the marſhal of the 
dietine, and the remaining ſux for 
the aſſeſſors, who are to take their 
ſeats in the ſame order as they were 
dravn. | 

6th. The ſame mode of proceed- 
is to be obſerved in Lithuania for 
the choice of ſix aſſeſſors; with this 
difference only, that the preſident, 
being 7/0 fats already marſhal of 
the dietine, needs not to be pat on 
the liſt of eligible perſons: conſe- 
quently only ſix coloured balls are 


to be thrown into the urn: whereof 


the firſt drawn ſhall deſign the firſt 
aſſeſſor. 

7th. The marſhal of the dietine 
and the aſſeſſors in Poland, likewiſe 
the aſſeſſors in Lithuania, ſhall take 
their oaths before the preſident, as 
preſcribed hereunder, But the mar- 
thal of the dietine in Lithuania, 
being preſident at the ſame time, 
{tall * 66 his oath before the next 
n ember to him. 5 

8th. Thus elected and ſworn in, 
m:.rthal and alcfios are to fulfil all 
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ath. In Poland, both marſhal of 


duties of their office in that a 
ſubſequent dietines according 1 


law. 


: th. In caſe of the marſhaj; 
indiſpoſition, or refuſing to per. 


form his obligations as preſcribed 


by law, the firſt aſſeſſor is to take his 
place, 
Section XII. The Method of Pn. 
ceeding at an Election. 

ift. Before the opening of the 
buſineſs of election, the marſhal of 
the dietine ſhall order to be read 
aloud the circular letter, propof. 
tions, and projects, ſent down by 
the king and the council of inſpec- 
tion for their deliberation. 

zd. All voters divided into pi. 
riſhes, except thoſe that are of the 
grand committee, are to be arranged 
around the ſaid committee by the 
local inferior officers. 

3d. Any of the candidates giy. 
ing ap his pretenſion, is obliged to 
declare the fame in writing to the 
marſhal of the dietine: but it ſhall 
not be in his power to recede fron! 
it after the election has begun by 
voting. 
4th. The marſhal of the dietine 
ſhall read the liſt of candidates for 
the function or office which is the 
object of election, mentioning thoſe 
that have either legally been ſtruck 
out, or renounced voluntarily in 
form. ot NE 

5th. Having read this liſt of re- 
maining candidates, the marſhal ſhall 
repeat fingly the name of each, and 
aſk thrice the conſent of the aſſem- 
bly. When an unanimity appears 
in favour of ſuch candidate, the mar- 
ſhal and the aſſeſſors ſhall immediate- 
ly certify it by their ſignature. But 
ſhould there be one diſſentient vote, 
declared in writing to the marſhal, 
he is bound to proceed directly to 

gy polling 
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ag for all the candidates, by 


olli 
ſecret 2 as regulated by the next 


article. 


gion XIII. Mode and Order wot- 
* per Vota Secreta, or by Ballet. 


iſt, Near the table of the com- 
mittee, juſt by the marſhal of the 
dietine, ſhall be placed the balloting 


gr" This box ſhall have an inſide 
partition; one part of it is to be 
painted black, with the inſcription 
negative; and the other painted 
ahite, with the word affirmative, 
In front of this box there ſhall be 
two locked doors to each partition. 
At the top, a convenient opening 
for putting in a hand, and throwing 
2 ball on either fide of the partition, 
ſhall be left. The inſide of the box 
is to be lined with cloth. 

3d, All balls for balloting are to 
be of the ſame equal fize, form, and 
colour; their number ſhall be ſuffi- 
cient for the number of voters in 
that diſtrict, 

4th, The balloting box is to be 
publicly ſhewn that it is empty, and 
then locked. One key 1s to remain 
with the marſhal of the dietine, the 
other with the laſt aſſeſſor. 

5th. The candidates are propoſ- 
ed for balloting in the following 
order: The names of all candidates, 
being written on ſeparate and uni- 
form cards, are thrown into the urn 
covered with eloth: a child is to 
draw one card at a time, and to de- 
ver it to the marſhal, who ſhall 
proclaim the name of the candidate 
ſo drawn out; und having given his 
vote, ſhall invite to ballot one after 
another; firſt the aſſeſſors, next the 
members of the committee at the 
table, then all the electors, giving 
cach one ball as he comes to vote. 

Otu. When the members round 
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the table have done voting, one of 
the aſſeſſors ſhall open the book of 
the palatinate, or diſtrict, contain- 
ing the authentic lift of voters, and 
read in regular order of pariſhes the 
names of each elector, whilſt another 
of the aſſeſſors is giving the ball to 
the perſon approaching the box. 
At the ſame time, other aſſeſſors ſhall 
write down on a ſheet of paper the 
names of voters in the ſame order as 
they are called on. 

7th. If any one of the voters, 
being called by the aſſeſſor, do not 
anſwer and appear in their place to 
ballot, he loſes his right of voting 
after in that election for that candi- 
date, 

8th. In the courſe of balloting, 
if the right of voting 1s concroverted 
to any of the electors, the marſhal 
of the dietine, with the aſſeſſors, ſha!l 
immediately decide the queſtion, ac- 
cording to the fifth article, ſpecify- 
ing thoſe that have no right to 
Vote. 

gth. The objection of want of pro- 
perty, or of its inadequate amount, 
as preſcribed by law, ſhall be deter- 
mined by the proofs taken from the 
county book. 

roth. After all the electors have 
voted for one candidate, the marſhah 
with the aſſeſſors, are to count ſepa- 
rately the affirmative balls, and af- 
terwards the zegative, and to write 
down their exact number under the 
name of each candidate. 

11th. One candidate being thus 
diſpatched, a child ſhall draw out of 
the urn the name of another. The 
marſhal having declared the ſecond 
candidate, ſhall proceed to vote, and 
collect ſuch votes of the aſſembly in 
the ſame manner as above, repeating 
the ſame formalities in reſpect to 
each candidate. — 

12th. Balloting being begun for 

one 
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one candidate, is to continue with- 
cout interruption; nor is the ſeſſion 
to be prorogued before it 1s entirely 
finiſhed. | 
13th. When the balloting for 
each candidate is over, the marſhal 
of the dietine and the aſſeſſors ſhall 
mak ovt the liſt of votes for every 
candidate, according to their reſpec- 
tive majority. Such liſt, being ſigu- 
ed by the marſhal and the aſſeſlors; 
ſhall be read audibly, and the ſuc- 
ceſsful candidates declared in the 
ſame order of precedency as they 
ſtand in the different numbers of 
votes, beginning from the higheſt, 
and ending with the loweſt, till the 
number of perſons requiſite for each 
elective office is completed. 
© 14th. In caſe of parity of votes 
between two or more candidates, it 
is to be reſolved in the following 
manner: 
15th. The marſhal ſhall put the 
names of candidates, having equal 
number of votes, on ſeparate cards 
of the ſame ſize, aud throw them 
into the urn, covered as before. A 
child is to draw out ſingly each 
name; and in the ſame order as they 
are drawn, their precedence ſhall 
be placed, and affirmed by the ſig- 
nature of the marſhal and the aſ- 
ſeſſors. This rule is to be obſerved 
ſucceſſively in all elective offices. 
16th. After this reſolution of 
parity, the marſhal and the aſſeſſors 
ſhall finally ſign and publiſh the liſt 
of the elected perſons. 
17th. Each candidate may be 
procent at the voting, to be witnefs 
himſelf of the fairneſs of all proceed- 
ings. | | 
18th. No candidate 1s allowed 
to transfer his votes in favour of 
another. | 
igth. This method and order 


of elections ſhall be ſtrictly obſer;; 
at all elective dietines r al gal 
functions, offices, and places. p 

zoth. As a docnment to the 
elected perſons ſhall be given , 
laudum,. or diploma, ſigned by th; 
marſhal and the aſſeſſors, to be in. 
ſerte4 in the records of the reſpee. 
tive chancery. The act of election 
of nuncios, and their inftruRion; 
ſhall be contained in the ſame di. 
ploma. The elected perſons are 
to be placed in the diploma accord. 
ing to the ſeniority of their office; 
and dignities. * 

21ſt. The liſts of all the eledon 
that have voted at the dietine, which 
was written by the aſſeſſors durin 
the election, being figned by the 
marſhal and the aſſeſſors, ſhall be de. 
poſited in the chancery. 

22d, Elected deputies, civil of. 
ficers, and the commiſfaries of or. 
derly commiſſions, ſhall immediately 
be ſworn in, according to the fermulz 


preſcribed by law. 


Section XIV. Concerning Inftrudion:. 


1it, During the buſineſs of elec- 
tion, the preſident who opened the 
meetings with the reſt of the com- 
mittee, except thoſe who are af 
ſeſſors, ſhall prepare inſtructions for 
procedure, 
2d. Thus aſſembled, perſons are 
to examine propoſitions intimated 
by the king and the council of in- 
ſpection, and projects relating to le- 
giſlature; alio particular project: 
and wiſhes, formed either by the or- 
derly commiſſion, or any indivi- 
dual of their reſpective palatinate o 
diſtrict, | 
zd. All particular projets, ei- 
ther from the orderly commiſſions, or 
from individuals, are to be preſented 
to the preſident immediately * 
e 
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ion of the marſhal of the 
3 the aſſeſſors in Poland, 
and, after that, of the aſſeſſors in Li- 
thuania, under their own ſignature, 
as on the following day no pro- 
ject for inſtructions can be re- 
2 5 After the election of nun- 
cios is determined, the projects for 
jnſtructions are to be ready before 
the aſſembly. In caſe any part 


thereof ſhould not meet with unani- 


mous conſent, the marſhal of the die- 
tine and the aſſeſſor ſhall form a diſ- 
tint propoſition or queſtion for the 
opinion of the aſſembly. 
th. In order to come at the 

ſenſe of the aſſembly on it, the mar- 
cal ſhall divide them into ayes and 
nes ; and, after counting each fide, 
with the aſſiſtance of the aſſeſſors, 
ſhall declare the majority. But in- 
ſtructions are never to be decided by 
ſecret votes or ballot. 

6th. In regard to the propoſi - 
tions ſent by the king and the coun- 
cil of inſpections, inſtructions ſhall 
be worded thus: « Our nunc1os ſhall 
« yote affirmative to the article N;“ 
or, „Our nuncios ſhall vote zega- 
« fie to the article M.“ —in caſe 
it is found contrary to the opinion 
of the dietine: and ſhould any 
amendment or addition be deemed 
neceſſary, and agreed on, it may be 
inſerted in the inſtructions at the end 
of the relative propoſition. 


Section XV. Oeconomical Dietines. 


iſt, The object and the buſineſs 
of theſe dietines are to conſult about 
the particular concerns of the pala- 
tinate or diſtricts; and having de- 
termined any point, it ſhall be re- 
commended to the orderly commiſ- 
lion to prepare projects for inſtruc- 
tions relative thereto, 


Vol. XXXIII. 


2d, On every meeting of theſe 
dietines, the orderly commiſſion ſhall 
account for the funds entruſted to 
them for the particular purpoſes of 
the palatinate or diſtrict. 


Section XVI. Dietines Report 
( Relationis. 


iſt. . At the meeting of the die- 
tines the nuncios are bound to ap- 
ares before their conſtituents, and to 
ring their report of the whole pro- 
ceedings of the diet; firſt, reſpect- 
ing the acts of legiſlature; next, 
with reſpect to the particular pro- 
jects of their palatinate or diſtrict, 
recommended to them by the in- 
ſtructions. 
2d. It is at theſe dietines that 
nuncios, after they have rendered 
to their conſtituents a clear account 
of their proceedings and of the diet, 
may be either confirmed or changed, 
and new ones elected in their flead 
till the general election for the fol- 
lowing ordinary diet. 


3d. New nuncios are choſen.— 


1. In the room of the deceaſed, 
2d. In the room of thoſe that are 
become ſenators, or miniſters of tate. 
zd. In caſe of reſignation. 4th. 
In the room of ſuch as are diſquali- 
hed by the diet. 5th. When any 
of the aſſembly deſires a new elec- 
tion, to ſubſtitute another nuncio in 
the room of another expreſsly point- 
ed out ; which requeſt muſt be made 
in writing, ſigned by twelve mem- 
bers beſides, and be delivered to the 
marſhal of the dietine. 

4th. Thoſe nuncios that will no 
longer remain in their functions, 


ſhall preſent their declaration in 


writing, to the marſhal of the die- 
tine. 
5th. If none of the caſes ſtated 
in the third paragraph of this article 
* Q happen 
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happen to occaſion a vacancy among 
the nuncios, and no demand of a new 
election for a ſubſtitute be made in 
the regular and legal way, the mar- 
ſhal and the aſſeſſors ſhall indorle on 
the diploma, or laudum, the act of 
confirmation, 

6th, Whenever a vacancy of 
nunc ios ſhould happen by either ac- 
cident ſpecified above, the marſhal 
of the dietine ſhall declare ſuch va- 
cancy, and immediately proceed to 
a new election, 

7th. But in caſe a new election 
ſnould be moved for by any perſon, 
and ſeconded by twelve others con- 
ſonantly to the above-mentioned pa- 
ragraph, either in the room of one, 
or of all former nuncios, the mar- 
ſhal of the dietine is to read the 
name of the nuncio objected to, and 
to make the following propoſition : 
Shall the nuncio N be confirmed 
« in his function? or ſhall there 
« be a new election made in his 
„ ſtead ?*? 
meeting being taken by a diviſion, 
the majority ſhall decide the queſ- 
tion, and be declared by the mar— 
ſhal, If the majority approves the 
conduct of the nuncio, the marſhal 
and the aſſeſſors ſhall certify this 
confirmation on the diploma ; and 
in caſe of diſapprobation, the mar- 
ſhal ſhall declare the vacancy, and 
begin the form of a new election. 

Stn. in this manner ſhall be 
performed either confirmation of 
each nuncio ſeparately, or a new 
election decided. | 

gth. The mode of propoſing 
oneſelf for a candidate, and proceed- 
ings of elections by ballo:, are to be 
equally adhered to at the dietines of 


report, as are preſcribed by the pre- 


ſent law for all elective functions 
and other offices. 


4 


The opinion of the 


regiſter Officy. 


Section XVII. Concerning the },, 
validity of Dietines in toto, or i, 
part. 
1ſt, Dietines are null and of 90 

effect: 1ſt. When they are held in 

any other town and place but ſuch 
as are appointed by law as conſtitu- 
tional, according to the tenor of th 
firſt article. 2d. If they are pre. 
ſided by any other perſon than thoſe 
that are legally impowered by the 
preſent law for being preſident, 
3d. Every dietine where the mar. 
ſhal and the aſſeſſors are not legally 
choſen, 4th. When the voting by 
ballotis refuſed, notwithſtanding the 
requeſt being formally made and 
preſented to the marſhal. 

2d, Dietines are void in part 
whenever a perſon, having no re. 
quiſite qualification, ſhould offer 
himſelf as a candidate for any 
elective office, and be choſen, 


Section XVIII. Puniſbments for tl: 
7 ranſgrefſors againſt Dieti nes. 
iſt. All tranſgreſſions which in. 
validate the whole dietine in the 
election of nuncios ſhall be tried and 
decided by the diet. With reſpett 
to other elective functions, offices, 
and places, their trial Thall N to 
the high tribunal of the reſpective 
province, In order to prove the 
nullity of the dietine, the accuſer i; 
to ſummon the guilty of any tranl- 
greſſion to this court, which is bound 
to judge definitively ſuch cauſes be- 
fore any other in the provinces of 
Poland from the regiſter Dire: 
Maudati, and in Lithuania from the 


2d. For all tranſgreſſions anni- 
hilating dietines in 7e, we decrec 
the following penalties: The prin- 
cipals are to be impriſoned for half 
a year 


the In 
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ar in fundo *, and to be for ever 
ed the active right of a ci- 
tizen, The accomplices are to be 
ſentenced to a priſon above ground +, 
and to be ſuſpended from the active 
right for a certain time, according 
to the degree of guilt. 
zd. If preſident, marſhal, or aſ- 
ſellors, tranſgreſs the obligations 
preſcribed to them by the preſent 
law, each of them ſhall be puniſhed 
by the high tribunal with twelve 
weeks impriſonment above ground, 
and 2,000 florins for the informer. 
4th. Beſides, we decree the pri- 
mary terreſtrial court, in every pa- 
latinate and diſtrict wherein the 
offence ſhall be committed, for try- 
ing tranſgreſſors from the regiſter, 
« Termini tai,” (with liberty of 
zppeal to the high tribunal) and 
puniſhment as follows: — iſt. Who- 
ever brings with him ſoldiers, or any 
armed band, and violates the peace 
of the dietine, ſhall be puniſhed with 
half a year's impriſonment i fundo, 
and the loſs of active right for ever. 
2d, Whoever brings only with him 
any armed attendants during the 
meeting of dietines, ſhall be con- 
demned to half a year's impriſon- 
ment above ground, and pay 6,000 
llorins to the informer. 
erer, in time and place of dietines, 
draws out, with an offenſive deſign, 
his ſword or ſabre, even without 
hurting any perſon, ſhall be puniſhed 
with twelve weeks impriſonment 
above ground, and 2,000 florins for 
the informer: and in caſe of any 


zd. Who- 
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perſon being wounded, both the 
perſon wounding, if not in his own 
defence, and the perſon firſt draw- 
ing out the ſabre, are to be capi- 
tally puniſhed. a4th. Whoever 
ſhould bring to a conſtitutional 
place of dietines, citizens that have 
no vote, either from his own, or 
from other diſtricts, and thereby 
diſturb the public tranquillity and 
order of the meeting, whether by 
threats or facts; both the principals 
and the accomplices ſhall be ſen- 
tenced to half a year's impriſonment 
above ground, and 6,000 florins for 
the informer. This puniſhment is 
to extend to each 1 2 ſeparately. 
5th. Whoever, having no right to 
vote, or to the eligibility for func- 
tions and offices, ſhould pretend for- 
cibly either to vote, or ſer up for a 
candidate, ſhall be ſubject to ſix 
weeks impriſonment above ground. 
6th, Whoever comes to the meet- 
ing with fire-arms ſhall be pu- 
niſhed with twelve weeks impri- 
ſonment in fundo, 7th. Both buy- 
ing votes and the ſelling are to be 
deprived of the right of activity for 
ever. 

5th. The informer or the ac- 
cuſer bringing an action againſt the 
tranſgreſſors at the dietine, muſt 
have legal property in the diſtrict 
where the crime is committed, and 
have a ſufficient reſponſibility equal 
to thoſe penalties which are to en- 


ſue for the offence he is accuſed of: 


he is obliged to make his declara- 
tion or manifeſto before the court, 


A well under ground, two or three fathoms deep, fix feet ſquare. 


T Theſe two kinds of priſons, or ratner voluntary confinements in obedience to 
decrees, are deſigned for the members of the equeſtrian order only, without wh 
eivil or military guard over them, with liberty to the civil priſoner above ground, 
to walk within the rules; but if any one treſpaſſes the limits, he is to begin anew 


thc term of his confinement ; and if he eſcapes, he is to be outlawed, 


2 O 2 ſigned, 
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ſigned, beſides himſelf, by twelve 
perſons of credit and property pre- 
ſent at the dietine: an accuſer, un- 
able to prove the offence, ſhall be 
puniſhed in the ſame manner as the 
accuſed would be, if convicted, and 
is to pay beſides all coſts of ſuit to 
the perſon innocently accuſed, 


Section XIX. 


It ſhall not be in the power of die- 
tines to lay any taxes on the inhabi- 
tants of the diſtrict under any pre- 
tence. This law, however, ſhall not 
prevent voluntary contributions. 


Section XX. 


The order of dietines, with every 
regulation thereof, as deſined by the 
preſent law, is to ſerve for the only 
rule of their proceedings; and all 
former cuſtoms and practices, not 


included herein, are entirely abo- 
liſhed and annulled. 


Section XXI. Formula of the Oath 
for the Marſhal of the Dietine and 
the Aſſeſſors. 

I, N. N. ſwear before the God 
Almfghty, one in the Holy Trinity, 
that I ſhall fulfil my office according 
to law and juſtice in every part, as 
if the whole of my duty was verbally 
ioſerted in this oath, without being 
influenced to the contrary, either by 
fear or hope, either friendſhip or 
revenge, either gift or promiſe, ſo 
help me God, and his holy paſſion, 
Amen. 


—— 
— 


Law concerning Towns and Citizens 
e<vithin the Dominions of the Re- 
public, 


Section J. Of Towns in general. 


Ht, ALL our royal toauns within 
the dominions of the republic we ac- 
knowledge and declare to be hc. 
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either of the equeſtrian order, or ci- 


2d, We recognize as freemey xl 
the inhabitants of ſuch towns, Their 
houſes, lands, villages, and territo. 
ries, as they are now belonging to, 
and poſſeſſed by them, to be their 
perpetual property, without prejy. 
dicing, however, controverted right; 
and depending law-ſuits Concerning 
the ſame, 

3d. To ſuch towns whoſe ori. 
ginal charters are loſt, on proving 
their pre-exiſtence, we ſhall iſſue 
our royal diploma of renovation, 
with a freſh grant of territory as le. 
gally belonging unto them, 

4th. If the towns named for 
conſtitutional places of dietines 
have no charters, we ſhall grant them 
new ones. | 

5th. When a ſettlement of free. 
men on the royal eſtates, favoured 
by a happy ſituation, proſpers ſo far 
as to form a town, we ſhall iſſue our 
diploma erefionis, or the original 
charter, with a perpetual grant of 
proper territory to it. 

6th. It ſhall be permitted to any 
hereditary proprietor to build and 
erect towns on his eſtate, compoſed 
either of freemen, or of his own 
emancipated villagers, and to grant 
them a particular charter. But ſuch 
towns cannot be ranked among the 
free ones until the proprietor grants 
them in perpetuity a ſufficient ter- 
ritory, and applies to us for the 4. 
ploma cenfirmationis, wherein the ori- 

ginal charter is to be inſerted. 

7th. One and the ſame law being 
made for all towns, it follows, that 
every citizen of every town hall 
equally enjoy all rights and privi- 
leges in common with the reſt. 

8th. All inhabitants of towns, 


tizens by birth, having their free- 
holds therein, and willing to carry 
on any trade in re/az/, mult accede 


and be ſubject to the municipal las; 
| others 
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others of the equeſtrian order are at 
liberty to inſcribe themſelves on the 
town- book, and receive the right of 
itizens. 
2 The mode of acquiring the 
right of a citizen 15 this 5 The perſon 
defirous of obtaining it in any town, 
ſhall appear in perſon, or apply by 
his attorney to the magiſtrate, and 
make the following declaration :— 
« I, N. V. promile allegiance and 
« fidelity to his majeſty the king 
« and to the republic, obedience to 
„ the laws and ſtatutes of the diet, 
« ſubmiſſion to the magiſtrates of 
« this town, N. whereof I wiſh to 
« become a fellow citizen ; and, as 
« ſuch, I mall fulfil all obligation 
« which I accept in my name, and 
« that of my ſucceſſors.” In con- 
ſequence of this declaration, perſons 
names ſhall be inſerted into the 
town-book of citizens, 

10th. Magiſtrates cannot refuſe 
the right of citizenſhip to any 
foreigner, artiſt, or manufacturer, 
of character and good behaviour. 
In a word, all Chriſtians, freemen, 
independent of any perſon, may be- 
come citizens without any fee or 
expence. 

11th, Neither admiſſion into the 
claſs of citizens living in towns, 
and filling therein municipal offices, 
nor carrying on commerce, manu- 
factures, and trade, either wholeſale 
or retail, ſhall by any means be pre- 
Judicial to the rights, privileges, 
and prerogatives, attached and, in- 
herent to the equeſtrian order, either 
of thoſe that are originally of that 
claſs, or of thoſe that are admitted 
tO 1t, of citizens, or of their poſte- 
rity, 

12th, A free choice of all ma- 

giſtrates and officers of -towns, by 
their own citizens, being the eſ- 
lence of liberty, it is declared here- 
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by to be inherently their right: 
every town beſides is allowed to 
make ſuch internal regulations for 
itſelf, and to put them into execu- 
tion, with reference, however, to the 
commiſſion of police. 

13th. Therefore all citizens in- 
ſcribed on the town-book, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of freeholds or hereditary 
property therein, have a right of 
voting, and are eligible, by a majo- 
rity of votes, to magiſtracies and 
other municipal offices. Perſons, 
however, filling any executive office 
in the palatinate or diſtrict, cannot 
be elected as plenipotentiaries for 
towns, under the penalty of loſing 
both offices. Military officers are 
likewiſe excluded from the eligi- 
bility to all municipal functions. 


Section II. Rights and Prerogative 
of Citizens, 

1ſt, That cardinal law, “ Ne- 
« minem captivabimus niſi jure Vic _ 
« tum,” we extend to all perſons 
as citizens eſtabliſhed in towns, ex- 
cept fraudulent bankrupts, unable to 
give proper bails, and ſeized on com- 
miſſion of a flagrant recent crime. 

2d. Such towns as are appointed 


for holding courts of appeal, ſhall 


chuſe each of them one plenipoten- 
tiary, by a majority of votes, out of 
their own citizens, or out of other 
towns, who have hereditary pro- 
perty therein, well qualified for a 
public function, have ſerved ſome 
municipal offices, neither crimine 
notati, nor being under a decree 
aſſed in contumaciam, at a meeting 
fore each ordinary diet. Theſe 
plenipotentiaries are to aſſemble in 
a place where the diet is to be 
holden, and on the day of its open- 
ing to produce before the marſhal 
of the diet their credentials. Out 
of their number, in the provincial 
* Q 3 teſſions, 
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ſeflions, ſhall be choſen commiſſaries 
or aſſeſſors, and diſtributed for the 
commiſſions of treaſury, police, and 
the aſſeſſorial court. Although all 
of them may aſſiſt at the above 
commiſſions, no more, however, than 
two for each province, in the depart- 
ments of treaſury and police, and 
three for each province in the aſ- 
ſeſſorial court, ſhall have an active 
place. 

Such commiſſaries and aſſeſſors 
ſhall have a deciſve vote in matters 
relating to trade and commerce, 
and to towns; but on all other ſub- 
jets they can only give their con- 
ſultiue vote, or advice and opinion. 
Theſe plenipotentiaries may be con- 
firmed and continued by their con- 
ſtituents for the ſpace of another 
two years. In regulating public 
expences, we ſhall aſſign a certain 
penſion out of the treaſury for the 
ſupport of theſe commiſſaries. 

zd. In order to extend protec- 
tion of government to all our towns, 
and to ſhow our juſt regard for their 
welfare, we grant to their commiſ- 
{aries and aſſeſſors admitted already 
to the above commiſſions, full liber- 
ty to make repreſentations to the 
diet concerning the intereſts of 
towns, by demanding of the mar- 
ſhal leave to ſpeak, which cannot 
be refuſed to them in the manner 
uſed by the delegates of various de- 
partments when they make their re- 
ports, or by petitions expreſſing the 

wiſhes of any town. 

4th. Theſe plenipotentiaries hav- 
ing accompliſhed two years of their 
public function in the above com- 
mithons, ſhall be ennobled at the firſt 
diet, without any fee or ſtamp- tax 

for their diploma nobilitatis, in caſe 


they are not out of the equeſtrian 
order. | 
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= It is allowed to all citizen, 
to buy landed eſtates, with an here, 
ditary right of enjoying and leay. 
ing them to their heirs and poſterity, 
as well as of holding eſtates by ad. 
judication for debts ; but on account 
of ſuch territorial poſſeſſions, they 
are amenable to courts of the pala. 
tinate or diſtrict where this pro- 
perty is ſituated, _ 

6th. Whenever any of the ci. 
tizens buy a whole village or bo- 
rough of an hereditary nature that 
pays at leaſt 200 florins of territo- 
rial tax, he may, if he ſhould wih 
it, preſent his petition to the mar. 
ſhal of the firſt diet, in order to ob- 
tain nobility thereon, which ſhall be 
granted to him accordingly, 

7th. Beſides the above-named 
perſons, thirty citizens, who are 
poſſeſſed in any town of an heredi- 
tary property, ſhall be admitted in- 
to the equeſtrian order at every or- 
dinary diet, having principal regard 
for thoſe that have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in the military ſervice, 
or ſat in orderly commiſſions ; that 
have eſtabliſhed any manufactory, 
or have carried on extenſive com- 
merce with country productions; for 
which they mult have ſufficient telti- 
monies, and recommendations of the 
nuncios, and of their reſpeciire 
towns. 

8th, It is permitted to all citi- 
zens to ſerve in the army in any re- 
giment or pu/k (except the national 
cavalry) and to advance therein 
regularly to the rank of officers. 
When any of them arrive at the 
poſt of a ſtaff-captain, or captain of 
a company, either of foot or horſe, 
he ſhall become ip/s fa#s ennobled, 
and likewiſe his poſterity ; in conle- 
quence we ſhall grant him dip/oma 
nobilitatis, on his producing 72 
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tent, without any fee or ſtamp- 


tax. 2 „* 
mn. The ſame claſs of citizens 


is allowed to follow the profe/zon of 
/aww in all courts, departments, and 
tribunals, and may advance gradu- 
ally in that line according to merit 
and capacity. When any of them 
arrives to the rank of a regent or 
recorder, he ſhall be ennobled at the 
ell diet, and the diploma nobilitatis 
iſued by us gratis. 

loth. In the church the citizens 
have the following privileges : 'They 
may be prelates, canons, and pre- 
bendaries, in the co/legiates ; in the 
cathedrals they may poſſeſs doctoral 
canonries; they may enjoy both - 
cular and regular benihces, except 
ſuch as are eſtabliſhed by their 
founders expreſsly and excluſively 
for the nobles of the equeſtrian or- 
der, 

11th, In every orderly commiſ- 
ſion of palatinates and diſtricts three 
citizens are to be placed as commil- 
ſaries choſen out of towns lying 
within their juriſdiction, whether 
they be of the equeſtrian order, or 
only citizens, but poſſeſſed of an he- 
reditary property in ſuch towns. 

12th. As to our cities, Dantzig 
and Thorn, when they thould have 
any requeſt or petition to preſent to 
the ſtates, they may do it either 45 
their ſecretaries reſiding at Warſaw 
applying to the marſhal of the diet, 
or by their delegates, who are to aſk 
leave to ſpeak at the diet in order to 
repreſent their buſineſs; which leave 
ſhall not be denied to them. 

13th, Fo prevent fraudulent 
qualifications by lending pro tempore 
a certain property for the purpoſe 
of a vote, we enact the following pe- 
nalty: Whoever grants any eſtate 
for the ſake of a vote, and takes a 


Ieverhonal promiſe to get it returned 
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after the election, he ſhal! forfeit it 
for ever in behalf of any perſon who 
will prove it before any court; and 
if the perſon in whoſe favour this fic- 
titious grant or fale of qualification 
ſhould be made declares it before the 
court of the diſtrict, he ſhall have 
ſuch property adjudped to him with- 
out appeal. 

14th. Al former laws and ſta- 
tutes contrary to the preſent conſti- 
tution concerning towns are entirely 
hereby aboliſhed, and the preſent 
is declared to be a cardinal conſtitu- 
tional law in favour of towns and 
citizens. 


Section III. Of Jigice for the Ci- 


f1%ens. 


iſt, Having determined certain 
boundaries and proper limits of the 
juriſdiction of tqwns, we exempt 
them and their ſuburbs from all for- 
mer authorities to which they were 
ſubject, without prejudicing, how- 
ever, the pending law-ſuits which - 
are now in the way of being finally 
decided by the ſupreme tribunals. 
As far as it concerns the power of 
the grand marſhal in our refiden- 
tial town, it ſhall be aſcertained by 
the regulation of his department, 

2d. All private juriſdictions for- 
merly exerciſed, either by the cler- 
gy or laity, over certain parts of 
any town ſituated within the terri-. 
tories granted by the original char- 
ters, ſhall now ceaſe, and be trans- 
ferred to their proper magiſtrates, 


ſo far as they concern judicial power 


and the police, without infringing 
the right of property, and the re- 
venues of their legal proprietor, 

d. If the towns or citizens are 
poſſeſſed of eſtates out of their li- 
mits, they are ſubject to local juriſ- 
dictions of the diſtrict wherein ſuch 
ſtates are ſituated. 

1204 4th. All 
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4th. All inbabitants of towns 
eſtabliſhed therein, and carrying on 
commerce, trade, traffic, or any bu- 
ſineſs and profeſſion whatſoever, are 
ſubje&t to the authority of ma- 
giſtrates, and ſhall bear, in juſt pro- 
portion, all taxes, without any ex- 
ception or diſtinction. 

oth. Every town ſhall have a 
judicial magiſtrate, where all civil 
cauſes, not ſurpaſſing 300 florins in 
the firft inſtance, and all criminal 
cauſes, which may only be puniſhed 
with three days impriſonment, ſhall 
be finally decided without any ap- 
peal ; but in caſes of a higher im- 
portance, the appeal to a higher 
court ſhall be allowed. 

Gth. For ſuch courts of appeal 
we appoint ſeven principal towns 
in each of the three provinces, or 
one-and-twenty in all, making as 
many diviſions, and each of them 


ſhall have its extent and boundaries 


ſpecified, 

7th. In each of theſe towns 
where the court of appeal is fixed, 
five perſons ſhall compoſe this court, 
being choſen every two years either 
out of the equeſtrian order, or out of 
citizens or property, of their divi- 
fion at large; with this clauſe only, 
that if any of the inferior magiſtrates 
of a particular town ſhould be choſen 
to the court of appeal, he cannot fit 
any longer in the inferior one until 
his office in the court of appeal 1s 
expired. 

8th, This court of appeal is to 
try and decide finally all cauſes 
coming from inferior magiſtrates 
and towns ſituated within its divi- 
fion. The extent of power of this 
court is aſcertained to lay in caſes 
between zoo and 3, ooo florins, and 
between three days and three weeks 
tapriſonment : other ſuits and 
actions happening before the pri- 
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mary magiſtrates, where the value 
is above 3,000 florins, or the py. 
niſhment of priſon above three week; 
the appeal lays no longer to theſe 
courts of appeal, but to the ſupreme 
eourt of aſſeſſorial commiſſion, 

= The primary courts of ma. 
giſtrates in each particular town 
ſhall have no power of trying cini. 
nal cauſes, but they are to refer them 
to the court of appeal, which has only 
a right to puniſh, without any ap. 
peal, by the impriſonment for 2 
certain limited time. 

Whenever the priſoner is con. 
demned either to death or impriſon- 
ment for life, the court of appeal 
ſhall make the report of the trial 
and the ſentence to our a/ rial 
commiſſion, in order to be examined 
and reviſed ; after which, ſhould the 
decree be confirmed by this com. 
miſſion, then the ſentence ſhall be 
put into execution, and not be- 
fore. 

The ſame aſſeſſorial commiſſion 
has the right to ſuperintend all ma- 
giſtrates of towns in their judicial 
conduct, to puniſh tranſgreſſors, try 


cauſes concerning rents and re- 


venues in towns, &c. 

ioth. All towns, in regard to 
their internal regulation and ge- 
vernment, their general municipal 
revenues, and their management, 
are put under the control and ſu- 
preme inſpection of the commiſſion of 
police. 
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FINANCE REPORT, 


Preſented to the Houſe of Commons, May 
10, 1791. 


Report from the SELECT Cou- 
' MIT TEE appointed to examine 
and ſtate the ſeveral mu 

als 
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d other Papers, preſented to 
he Houſe i this Seſſion of 
parliament, relating to the 
PunLic Income and Ex- 
PENDITURE 3 and to report to 
the Houſe what has been the 
whole Amount of the Public 
Income and Expenditure du- 
ring the laſt Five Years, and 
what may be expected to be 
the Annual Amount thereof in 
future; and alſo what Altera- 
tion has taken place in the 
Amount of the Public Debt, 
ſince the 5th Day of January, 


1786, | 


OUR Committee have pro- 
ceeded to conſider the mat- 
ter referred to them, under the ſe- 
veral heads of Income, Expendi- 
ture, and National Debt, and have 
thought it right to ſtate ſeparately, 
under each of theſe heads, the re- 
ſult of their inquiries, as it applies 
either to the laſt five years, or to 
the expectations which may be 
formed for the future. 


I, INCOME. 
PAST INCOME. PERMANENT 
T AXES. 


$ 1. The net produce of the dif- 
ferent branches of the ordinary re- 
venue (excluſive of land and malt) 
for each of the five years, from the 
6th of January 1786 to the 5th of 
January 1791, both incluſive, ap- 
pears. to have been, | 


1786 - L£.11,867,055* 
1787 = I2,923,134 
1788 — 13,007,042 
1789 - 13,433,008 
1790 =» 14,072,978 


$ 2. Your committee, obſerving 


201 
that the report of the former com- 
mittee, in 1786, has been referred 
to them, have thought it their duty, 
in conſidering the paſt income of 
the country, to compare the expec- 
tations then formed with the actual 
produce of the taxes upon which 
they were grounded. | 
The committee of 1786 proceed. 
ed upon a ſuppoſition that the per- 
manent taxes then ſubſiſting were 
likely to produce annually 
L. 12,797,471 
It appears, that thoſe taxes, ac- 
cording to the beſt information 
which your committee have been 
able to collect, have produced, 
In 1786 C. 11, 836,5 31 
1787 - 12,754,795 
1788 - 12,812,952 
1789 - 13,209,871 
1790 - 13,782,393 
Making, upon an ave- 
rage — - L. 12, 879, 308 
It is to be obſerved, that an al- 
teration was made in the horſe tax, 
in the ſeſſion of 1786, by which 
perſons of certain deſcriptions were 
exempted from it; and that, in con- 
ſequence, the aſſeſſment, which in 
the year ending the 5th day of 
April 1787, was 133,987 1. in the 
ſubſequent year fell to 101,2841. 
The accounts from the tax office 
calculate the diminution, by com- 
paring the aſſeſſment of 1786 with 
that of 1789, and make it amount 
to 37,6871. Some allowance ought 
evidently to be made for this cir- 
cumſtance, in comparing the pro- 
duce of the four laſt years with the 
expectations of the former commit- 
tee. But, as a ſmall part of this 
decreaſe may be ſuppoſed to have 
ariſen, either from the operation of 
the tax in reducing the number of 
horſes, or from the increaſe of eva- 


After deducting 522, 500 l. of reſpited duties paid by the Eaſt. India company. 
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fions, 
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ſions, which, from information gi- 
ven to your committee, have been. 
confiderable, they have not thought 
proper to tate any particular ſum 
on this account. 

Some farther allowance ought to 
be made on account of a tax upon 
linens and ſtuffs, impoſed in 1784, 
which produced, in 1785, 27,655 l. 
and which was alſo a part of the 
income upon which that committee 
grounded their expectations. This 
tax was repealed in 1785; and the 
ad walorem duty, which was impoſed 
in that year to replace it, having 


proved unproduttive, was alio re- 


pealed by the Conſolidation act in 
1787. 


$ 3. It appears that the commit- 
tee of 1786, in addition to their 
calculation of the general produce 
of the permanent taxes, had made 
a particular eſtimate of what might 
be expected to be raiſed by certain 
duties, the future annual produce of 
which they conſidered as likely to 
be different from their actual amount 
in the year immediately preceding. 

Theſe duties were expected to 
produce annually C. 2,107,186 

And have produced, upon an 
average - CF. 2, 122, 600 
Notwithſtanding the diminution of 
the horſe tax. 


— 


— — — — 
ANNUAL TAXES, 


£ 4. Your committee have hi- 
therto confined themſelves, in their 
ſtatements, to the permanent taxes. 

With reſpect to thoſe which are 
annually granted, the land tax, af- 
ter deducting all the charges pre- 
vious to its coming into the exche- 
quer, except the payments on ac- 
count of the militia, was calculated 


at — - „. 1907,050 


'This eſtimate was formed 
the average produce of the aids for 
the ſeven years from 1776 to 1782, 
both incluſive, upon which the a * 
ments were ſuppoſed to be —4 
plete at the period to which the ac. 
counts before that committee refer. 
red. It appears, however, that, ſub. 
ſequent to this period, a ſum of 
34,1051. was received on account 
of the aids for the faid ſeven year, 
which would have made an addition 
of 4,8721. to the average ſtated by 
them, and would have raiſed their 
calculation to - L. 1,972,522 

From the manner in which this 
duty is collected, the accounts of 


the payments of the aids granted 


for the ſervice of the years 1789 and 
1790, cannot yet be made up, and 
there are ſtill ſome {mall arrears on 
the aids of 1787 and 1788. Your 
committee, however, think it right 
to obſerve, that the ſum charged 
annually upon the country on ac- 
count of the land tax, is exactly the 
ſame, and is ſubject to no other de. 
ductions (except the payments for 
the militia) than what ariſe from 
the poundage, which is alſo invari- 
able, and from ſome other ſmall 
charges, the fluctuations of which 
do not appear to have bren ſuch as 
to deſerve particular notice. What- 
ever, therefore, may be the acci- 
dental variations in the times of 
payment, the real produce on ac- 
count of each year muſt ultimately 
prove nearly the ſame. If your 
committee had taken it at the full 
amount of the aſſeſſment, deducting 
only the poundage and the above 
charges, upon an average of the 
years 1786, 1787, and 1788, the re- 
ſult would have been -. 1,973,651 
But, allowing a ſmall ſum tor 
any caſual loſs, it may be ſve 
at — — - + 1,97 2,00 
2 
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The malt tax was eſtimated 
to. INTO 

The accounts of the actual pro- 
duce of the ſeveral annual malt 
taxes appear complete only for the 
years 1786, 1787, and 1788. ; 

The average produce paid into 
the exchequer, of the aids granted 
for the ſervice of thoſe years, has 


been = - - . 597,171 


— — 


FUTURE INCOME. PERMANENT 


TAXES, 


$ 5. Your committee proceeded 
to conſider what may be expected 
to be the future income of the 
country. And, in order to eſtimate 
the produce of the permanent taxes, 
they have not thought it neceſſary 
to go back to a more diſtant period 
than three years. The ſucceſſive 
alterations which have taken place 
in various branches of the revenue, 
the material changes ariſing from 
the Conſolidation act, and from the 
commercial treaty with France, and 
the particular circumſtances attend- 
ing the preceding years, ſeem to 
make a more remote retroſpect in- 
applicable to this view of the ſub- 
ject. 

The produce of the permanent 
taxes, from the 6th day of January 
1788 to the 5th day of January 
1791, both incluſive, appears to 
have been, 


In 1788 L. 13,007,642 
1789 —— 13,433,008 
1790 - - 14.072,978 


Making a total of C. 40,513,688: 

Your committee, however, think 
it neceſſary to remark, that the ac- 
count for the year ending the 5th 
day of January 1790 includes 
hfty-three days of weekly payment 
upon the letter money; that the ac- 
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count for the next year includes the 
ſame number of days of weekly 
payment upon the cuſtoms, exciſe, 
ſtamps, and ſalt; and that the 
amount of the payment upon all 
thoſe articles together, on the 4th 
and 5th days of January 1791, has 
been - Cn03,6e7 
As this circumſtance muſt recur 
rather oftener than in the propor- 
tion of once in every fix years, if 
the above total had been formed 
upon the produce of ſix years, it 
would not have been neceſſary to 
make any deduction upon this ac- 
count, But that total having been 
formed (for the reaſons already 
ſtated) upon the produce of three 
years only, half the amount of that 
weekly payment, _—_ a ſum of 
96,8281. muſt be deducted, and 
would leave L. 40, 416, 860 
The average of thoſe three years 
would then be FL. 13,472,286 
It is alſo to be obſerved, on the 
other hand, that, in order to form 
as accurate a calculation as poſlible, 
ſome addition ought to be allowed 
for beyond this average, on account 
of whatever may be the exceſs of 
the taxes impoſed in 1789, above 
what may be ſufficient to replace 
the ſhop tax, which was repealed 

in that year. | 
It appears, that the actual receipt 
on account of thoſe taxes, cannot 
be accurately aſcertained; but if a 
calculation were to be formed, by 
deducting from the produce of the 
three laſt years what was received 
on account of the ſhop tax, and 
what is calculated to have been re- 
ceived on account of the duties im- 
poſed in 1789, and by ſubſtituting 
in each year what may be expected 
as the future produce of the laſt- 
mentioned duties, the reſult would 
be an addition to the average of 
between 
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between 20,0001. and 30,0001. But, 
from the ſhortneſs of the period ſince 
they were impoſed, the ſeveral ac- 
counts from the ſtamp and tax of- 
fices do not appear ſufficiently clear 
and diſtin, to enable your commit- 
tee to ſtate any preciſe ſum upon 
this account, 

A ſimilar obſervation ariſes from 
the increaſe. of the revenue upon 
the article of tobacco, fince it has 
been put under the management of 
the exciſe; and though your com- 
mittee are here alſo unwilling to 
hazard any particular calculation, 
it may be ſuppoſed, from the papers 
referred to, that if this regulation, 
which took place only in October 
1789, had exiſted during the whole 
of the three years, it would have 
added a conſiderable ſum to the 
average above ſtated, 


ANNUAL TAXES LAND TAX. 


In conſidering what is to be 
taken on account of the land tax, 
your committee have adopted the 
eſtimate already mentioned, for 
the reaſons there given, and ſtate it 
at - p {+197 2,000 


MALT DUTY. 


The produce of the duty on malt, 
not being, like that of the land tax, 
uniform in its amount, can only be 
eſtimated from ſome former average. 
If this eſtimate were formed from its 
produce in 1786, 1787, and 1788, 
the reſult would be - L. 597,171 

But as the reaſons whieh led the 
committee to confine their con- 


ſideration of the permanent taxes 
to three years, do not apply to this 
it may be proper to include a great. 
er number of years in the average; 
eſpecially as the produce of this 
duty depends ſo. much on the yz. 
riations of the ſeaſons. If taken 
gpon an average of the laſt com. 
plete five years, included in the 
account given in, it would amount to 
about = * 4 . 586,000 
The total average ariſing from 
the permanent taxes, and the annual 
duties upon land and malt, exclufive 
of any additional allowance for the 
taxes impoſed in 1789, or for the 
increaſe = tobacco, would be, 
upon the above eſtimate, 
Permanent taxes C. 13,472,286 
Land tax - 1,97 2,000 
Malt duty 3586, 000 


4. 16,030,286 


ik. <a —— 


$ 6. Your committee are ſen- 
ſible, that any eftimate which can be 
formed of the future produce of a re- 
venue, ariſing from ſo great a num- 
ber of articles, and neceſſarily va- 
rying with the fluctuations of an ex- 
tenſive commerce, muſt be liable in 
its nature to uncertainty. They 
think 1t right, however, to remark, 
that the average on which they have 
grounded their expectations, 13 
formed upon a revenue which has 
been annually increaſing *; and 
that a conſiderable proportion of 
this increaſe (as appears from the 
papers referred to) has taken place 


* Permanont taxes, and land and malt, without any deduction on account of 
the fifty-third weekly payment. 


5 years average — 
4 Years — — 
3 years — —— 
2 years — —— 


Laſt year's inceme 


— 16,630,978 


— I. 15, 618,775 
— 15,917,205 
— 16,062, 562 
— 16,311,023 
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apon articles of general conſump- 
tion; and particularly upon thoſe to 
which the attention of parliament 
has lately been directed. 


EXTRAORDINARY RESOURCES, 


& 7. Your committee, having 
ſtated all that they think neceſſary 
to obſerve relative to the paſt or fu- 
ture produce both of the permanent 
taxes, and of thoſe which, though 
annually voted, form a part of the 
ordinary income of the country, have 
judged it proper, before they proceed 
tothe other branches of their inquiry, 
to take notice of ſuch extraordinary 
reſources, excluſive of money raiſed 
by loans, as have ariſen during the 
period referred to them. 


There appears to have been ap- 
plied to the public ſervice, 


From reſpited duties paid in by the 
Eaſt-India company /. 522,500 
From arrears of aids of land tax 
granted prior to 1786 131,407 
Ditto malt, ditto 14.875 
From ſums remaining in the exche- 
quer on the 5th day of January 
1786 - - 1,172,119 
From impreſt monies, and monies 
repaid - - 820,105 
From money repaid on account of 
an advance for foreign ſecret ſer- 
VIEe-" > - — _ 34,000 
From ſale of French prizes - 3,000 
From army ſavings, and Chelſea 
penſioners -= - 1,090,147 
And from profit on the annual lot- 
tery = — -. £{.1,212,092 
From the nature of the articles 
wich have compoſed theſe extraor- 
dinary aids, it is evidently impoſſi- 


* 20% 


ble to form any eſtimate of what 
farther receipt may be expected un- 
der ſuch of thoſe heads as can recur 
in future. 

The repayment of impreſt and 
other monies may ſtill be ſuppoſed 
to yield ſome additional ſams; but 
as theſe principally ariſe from the 
ſettlement of accounts for monies 
iſſued during the laſt war, this re- 
ſource cannot be relied on for any 
length of time; and even while it 
laſts muſt be expected to become 
every year leſs productive. 

The extent of the reſource of a 
lottery (which has become within 
theſe few years an object of increaſ- 
ed importance) neceſſarily depends 
upon circumſtances, which make it 
impoſſible to form any certain eiti- 
mate of the profit to be expected 
from it: but there is no apparent 
reaſon to imagine, that, as long as 
parliament thinks proper to avail 
itſelf of this mode of raiſing money, 
it may not continue to furniſh as 
large a ſum in time of peace as it 
has lately produced. No notice is 
here taken of army ſavings, as they 
are allowed for, to a certain extent, 
in the army eſtimates. 


Il. EXPENDITURE. 


PAST EXPENDITURE. 

$ 1. The total expence incurred in 
the laſt ſive years, under the heads of 
—intereſt and charges of the national 
debr—intereſt of exchequer bills— 
civil liſt charges on the aggregate 
and conſolidated funds—navy— 
army—ordnance—militia — miſcel- 
laneous fervices—and appropriated 


_duties—appears to have been *, 


Tue expence of the armament of the year 1790, being a part of the charge 
of the year 1791, and having been ſeparately provided for by parliament, is not 


here included. 


The grants on this account, as far as they appear in the papers referred to, un- 


det the heads ot—navy-army and ordnance, have been 


C. 25821, oco. 
For 
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Far the year 1786 C. 15,720,543 
| 1787 - 15,020,783 
1788 - 15,800,796 

1789 - 16,030,204 * 

1790 - 15,912,597 ® 


8 2. No preciſe eſtimate having 
been formed by the committee of 
1786 of what might be expected to 
be the total expence of all thoſe ſer- 
vices previous to a permanent peace 
eſtabliſhment, it is impoſſible to draw 
the ſame kind of compariſon as to 
the expenditure, which your com- 
mittee have attempted to do as to 
the income. 


FUTURE EXPENDITURE. 


$ 3. The next object pointed out 
for their inquiry, was the probable 
future expenditure, which they have 
ſtated in the ſame order. 

The annual intereſt and other 
charges payable upon the public 
debts, as they ſtood on the 5th day 
of January 1791, including the in- 
tereſt on the ſtock which has been 
purchaſed by the commiſſioners, 
was — — C. 9,289,110 

From this is to be deducted 
14,0001: being the intereſt of the 
mort annuities granted in 1789, be- 


cauſe the fund from whence this in- 
tereſt is paid does not appear as part 


of the income - . 14,000 

There muſt be added, on the 
other hand, the intereſt on the ton- 
tine loan. It appears that, on the 
5th of April 1791, 21,4311. was ſet 
apart in the exchequer to pay half a 
year's intereſt on that loan, but that 
the future annuity cannot be aſcer- 
tained with perfect accuracy. 'Vak- 
ing, however, the whole year's inte- 


* Excluſive of the militia, 


reſt according to this proportion, { 
would ſtand at - L. 42,862 

The whole amount of the interes 
and charges would then be 


4 L. 9,317,972 


F 4- Your committee called upon 
the lords commiſſioners of his majeſ. 
ty's treaſury for an eſtimate of the 
expence likely to be annually in- 
curred under the head of exchequer 
bills, upon the land tax, the malt 
duty, and the ſupplies. The future 
charge upon this article is ſtated by 
them at - - L. 260,000 

§ 5. The ſum charged upon the 
conſolidated fund, for the ſupport of 
his majeſty's houſehold,is/. 898,000; 
and, togather with 2,0001, which is 
paid by the alienation office, before 
the neat produce of that revenue i; 
paid into the exchequer, forms the 
whole of the civil hiſt. 


$ 6. The remaining charges 
upon this fund in the laſt year (ex- 
cluſive of 4,0001. paid to his late 
royal highneſs the duke of Cumber- 
land) appear to have been. 105,38; 
$ 7. Your committee called upon 
the different offices for eſtimates of 
the future annual expence of the 
navy, army, and ordnance; and, ac- 
cording to the ſtatements received 
from them, it is calculated to be as 
follows, ſubject to the obſervations 
ſubjoined to thoſe eſtimates. 
For the navy FL. 2,000,000 
For the army - 1,748,842 
For the ordnance -. 375,000 
8 The annual charge of the 
militia, during the only three years 
ſince the reductions in that branch 


\ 


of 


the 
ears 


nch 


of 
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of the national ſervice for which the 

accounts are yet made up, appears 
to have been, upon an average, 

| L. 93110 

But, by an eſtimate delivered in 


for the years 1789, 1790, and 1791, 
it is ſtated at — IL .95,311 


$9. The expected expence upon 
the articles uſually included under 
the head of miſcellaneous ſervices, is 
gated according to the eſtimate re- 
ceived from the lords commiſſioners 
of his majeſty's treaſury, and amounts 


1 0 2 C. 128,416 


10. The amount of the taxes 
which {ill remain appropriated for 
particular purpoſes, not included 
under any of the preceding heads 
of charge, appears to have been, 
upon the average of the three laſt 


vears — — — 1. 40,252 


& 11. The ſum directed to be iſ- 
ſued in each year, to the commiſſion- 
ers for the reduction of the national 
debt, is - . I, ooo, ooo 

The total of the ſums above ſtated 


J. 15,969,178 


$ 12. It does not appear to your 
committee, that it falls within their 
province to conſider what other 


15 2 — 


extraordinary expences, not includ- 


ed in any eſtimate before them, 
may occur in a courſe of years, as 
the nature and extent of ſuch ſer- 
vices depend upon circumſtances 
iich cannot be foreſeen, and muſt 
be decided upon, by the wiſdom 
of parliament, as the occaſions 
ariſe, 

The only article of this nature 
which has been brought diſtinctly 
under the view of your committee, 
che amount of the money remain- 
ing due upon the principal and in- 
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tereſt of the American and Eaſt-Flo- 
rida claims, which has been directed 
by parliament to be paid by inſtall- 
ments. 

The principal appears to have 
amounted, on the loth of October 
1790, to the ſum of C. 1,546,062, 
excluſive of the intereſt payable 
half-yearly upon ſuch part of it as 
remains undiſcharged, and excluſive 
of ſuch further annual payments as 
are made for the temporary ſupport 
and penſions of American loyaliſts, 
the preſent amount of which appears 
to be - - - FL. 542110 

As, however, in the eſtimate of 
the income of the country, no credit 
is taken for any aid from a lottery, or 
from any incidental payments, thoſe 
additional reſources may be con- 
ſidered as applicable towards defray- 
ing this and other charges of the 
like deſcription, 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OP 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE, 


13. Your committee have hi- 
therto ſtated the reſult of their exa- 
mination reſpecting the paſt and fu- 
ture income and expenditure, conſi- 
dering them 1n the ſame view, and 
arranging them under the ſame 
heads, as the former committee. 
Theſe heads appear to comprehend 
all the articles which are neceſſary 
to be included on cach fide of the 
account in that view of the ſubject. 

But in order to aſcertain, with as 
much preciſion as they were able, 
the means by which the whole 
amount of the public expence, du- 
ring the laſt five years, has been 
defraycd, they have thought it ne- 
ceſſary to conſider the income and 
expenditure of that period in an- 
other point of view, for the pur- 
poſe ot forming ſuch a 8 

| te- 
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ſtatement of their total amount as 
may render the account as diſtin 
as poſſible, according to the ſeveral 
heads of ſervice under which mo- 
ney is iſſued from the exchequer, 
The total produce of the perma- 
nent taxes, for the five years, has 
been (.65,303,877 
There was received from the 
Eaſt-India company in 1786, on 
account of duties due before that 
time, the payment of which had 
been poſtponed -—- . 5 22, 500 
The whole ſum of 2,750,000 1. 
raiſed upon the credit of the land 
and malt-tax acts, is actually re- 
ceived from the bank in each year. 


' Exchequer bills to this amount are 


made out, and depoſited from time 
to time with the bank; and the 
ſum by which the produce of thoſe 
duties paid into the exchequer, up 


.to the time of ſettling the reſpec- 


tive accounts with the bank, falls 
ſhort of repaying both the principal 
and intereſt of ſuch exchequer bills, 


3s paid over at ſuch time to the 


bank, and is annually ſtated as an 
article of expenditure, under the 
head of deficiency of land and malt. 
It will be inſerted as ſuch on the 
other ſide of the account now to be 
formed; and it is evident, there- 


fore, that in this view of the ſub. 


ject, the full ſum ſo raiſed muſt be 
taken as a part of the receipt for the 
laſt five years - FL. 13,750,000 

Arrears of land-tax - 171,166 

Arrears of malt- duty - 16,489 

Theſe are ſums received at the 
exchequer ſubſequent to the period 
at which the reſpective accounts 
were cloſed with the bank, and 
the balance paid, and therefore 
form a part of the public income, 
in addition to the whole annual 
ſum of - Sg. 2,750,000 

The whole ſum raiſed by way of 
lottery is placed upon this ſide of 


the account; the amount of th 
prizes, and of the charges of ma. 
een e ſtated as an article 
Ot expenditure =» . 3,768, 
Impreſt monies, and l 
monies repaid 820,16 
It appeared, upon examination, 
that the, whole of the ſums contain. 
ed in the papers referred to under 
this head were applied to the pub- 
lic ſervice of the years in queſtion, 
either by ſpecific votes, or by bein 
carried to the conſohdated fund, 
except 100,000 I. paid by the Eat. 
India company in part of the 
400,000]. voted for the ſupply of 
1781, and 5,0001. which belonged 
to the civil liſt. The nz 
after deducting both theſe ſums, 
forms the total above ſtated, 
Monies in the exchequer on the 5th 
of January 1786. - - L.1,172,119, 
which were applied to the public 
ſervice in that and the ſubſequent 
year, as appears by the explanation 
ſubjoined to the account reterred 
tO, 
It appears further, that there 
have been applied, as part of the 
ways and means, during this period, 
the following ſums : 


Ariſing from army ſavings, C. 
1,091,147. 
Raiſed by way of tontine 1,002,149 
Raiſed by granting ſhort 
annuities = 138,000 
Re-payment in part of a 
loan for foreign ſecret 


ſervice — - 34,000 
Ariſing from the ſale of 
French prizes -». 4,000 


The total amount of the 
receipts appears to 


L. 87.832.577 


It is to be obſerved, that the an- 
nual exchequer bills, furniſhing 
in the ways and means exact) No 


have been 


f the 
f ma. 
article 


8,724 
0,16; 
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ne ſim by which they increaſe the 
— 3 ſupply, are omitted 
on both ſides of the account. 

The firſt great article of expen- 
diture, is the Intereſt and charges 
of the public debt; and it appears 
that there has been iſſued from 
the exchequer, during the laſt five 
years, under that head, the ſum 
of  - = = "£.46,187,010 

The charges npon the aggregate 


and conſolidated funds have been, on 


account of the civil liſt C. 4,481,000 
And upon ſundry other accounts 
474751 

The ſums ＋ by parliament 
(excluſive of the armament of 
1790) for the ſervice of the navy, 
have been . 1 1,649,539 

Of the army - 9.639.626 

And of the ordnance 2, 308, 344 

The expences incurred under the 
name of miſcellaneous ſervices in- 
clude a variety of articles of different 
deſcriptions, and among them ſome 
of thoſe which have been already 
ſtated as appearing on both ſides of 
the account; your committee, there - 
fore, have thought proper to diſtin- 
guih them under ſeveral heads. 

t has been already obſerved, that 
the deficiencies of land and malt are 
annually ſtated as articles of expen- 
diture, and would be inſerted on this 
ide of the aceount; and the manner 
in which they ariſe has been ſuffi- 
ciently explained. It muſt, how- 
ever, farther be remarked, that the 
ways and means are uſually opened 
to parliament, and the committee of 
ſupply cloſed, ſome months before 
the accounts with the bank, relative 
to the exchequer bills iſſued upon the 
credit of thoſe duties are actually 
letiled, This deficiency, therefore, 
1»then only ſtated upon calculation; 
and, as its real amount, whatever it 
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prove, muſt be paid out of the 
ſupplies of the current year, it fol- 
lows, that if it ſhould turn out more 


than the calculation, it would be one 
cauſe of a deficiency in the Whole of 


the grants for that year. If it ſhould 
be lefs, it would either occaſion a 
ſurplas of thoſe grants, or ditninifh 


by fo much any deficiency which 


might ariſe from other cauſes. 
The ſum ſtated by your commit- 
tee is not the eſtimated, but the 
actual deficiency of land and malt; 
and as this is in part occafioned by 
the expence of the militia, the whole 
of which is paid out of the land tax 
before it eomes into the exchequer, 
no ſeparate charge is made for that 
branch of ſervice in this ſtatement of 
the account, | 
The ſums ftated under the head 
of intereſt and charges of exchequer 
bills, in the paper referred to, are 
the amount of the intereſt paid our 
of the ſupplies in each year reſpec- 
tively, upon exchequer bills iſſued 
by virtue of acts paſſed. in the pre- 
ceding year. As Jt has been the 


"conſtant practice not to make any 


roviſion for this intereſt before- 
hand, either a part or the whole of 
this expence (according to the ex- 
ceſs or deficiency of the ways and 
means, compared with the other 
charges upon the ſupplies) 15 thrown 
upon the year ſubſequent to that in 
which it is actually paid, and appears 
annually under the head of deficien- 
cy of grants. From what has been 
juſt obſerved, it follows, that, in ad- 
dition to the charges incurred during 
the laſt five years, and ſtated in this 
account as the intereſt of exchequer 
bills, any ſum which was paid in the 
year 1786, to make good the defi- 
ciency of grants in 1785, muſt be 
inſerted among the expences de- 
ir of | frayed 
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frayed out of the ways and means 
of that period. 

It appears equally evident, that 
any ſums voted under the head of 
deficiency of the grants of any of 
the ſucceeding years, muſt. be omit- 
ted in this ſtatement of the account, 
as all the ſervices of each year (in- 
cluding what is paid for the intereft 
of exchequer bills, and for the defi- 
ciency of land and malt, as above 

explained) are ſtated at their full 
amount, under their proper heads, 
as articles of expenditure. 

It is neceſſary, however, here to 
obſerve, that the intereſt of exche- 
quer bills, paid in 1790, will be 
provided for in 1791, under the head 
of deficiency of grants of the pre- 
ceding year, and will account for a 
Cifference, to that amount, between 
the apparent receipt and expendi- 
ture of the whole five years, 

Having premiſed theſe remarks, 
your committee proceed to ſtate 
the deficiencies of land and malt 
at = L-2,033,704 

The deficiency of grants of the 
year 1785, at. - . £.127,138 

And the intereſt and charges of 
exchequer bills, iſſued on the credit 
of the ſupplies, at L. 9144144 
The amount of the prizes in the 
Jotteries of the ſeveral years, and 
of the charges attending them, has 
been - - L. 2,546,032 
and requires no particular explana- 
tion. | ry 
The expence incurred upon tho: 

articles of miſcellaneous ſervices, 
which were expreſsly ſtated by the 
former committee, has been 

| 1 4.607.580 

Other miſcellaneous articles, con- 
fiſting principally of incidental or 
temporary demands, have amounted 
e IOTD 
Ihe total expence occaſioned by 
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lands at ſundry places, as it is in. 


112,101 J. ſtated as the,deficiency 
of the conſolidated fund on the «th 
day of January 1789, being the ſum 


the quarterly iſſue to the commiſ. 
ſioners for the reduction of the na- 


priated duties having been compre- 


taxes, ſuch part of it as has been 


miſſioners for diſcharging the na- 


the relief of the American loyaliſt 

appears to have been (. 1,3 36,377 
Your committee have omitted 3 

ſum of 33,8901. for the purchaſe of 


cluded in the ordnance account, 
They have alſo thought proper to 
leave out in this place a ſum of 


which was then wanted to compleat 


tional debt, and which was defray. 
ed out of the ſupplies of that year; 
becauſe the ſum of  4,750,0001. 
which 1s inſerted below, is the full 
amount of all the quarterly iſſues 
under this head, .and conſequently 
includes, as a part thereof, the ſum 
of 112,101 l. above ſtated, 

The whole produce of the appro- 


hended in the total produce of the 


applied to the ſervices to which 
they were appropriated, and which 
do not appear in this ſtatement of 
the account, muſt be conſidered as 
an article of expenditure : this has 


been- ,- =: EO STL03 
The ſum iſſued to the com- 


tional debt has been, as above 
ſtated - [. 4,750,000 
excluſive of what they have re- 
ceived from the intereſt of ſtock 
bought, or of annuities expired or 
fallen i. 
The total expence, under all theſe 
heads, amounts to- F. 88, 116,916 
But the total receipt for the laſt 
ſive years is ſtated to have been 
only - - CL. 87,832,327 
To this will be to be added (ſor 
reaſons already explained) the 
amount of the deficiency of 529 
N Ky Ns 0 . or 
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„which remains to be de- 
222 of the ways and means 


17991 ůyc1 (20,28 
1 152 total, applicable to the ex- 
pences of the five years, will then 
appear to have been C. 88,040,055 
There will be then left unaccount- 


ed for a ſum of = FL. 76,861 


by which the diſburſement will have 
exceeded the amount of the ſeveral 


articles of receipt which it has been 
poſſible in this ſtatement to aſcer- 
tain. | 

It would certainly have been 
more ſatisfactory if the totals now 
drawn up had been found to tally 
with perfect accuracy. It muſt, 
however, be recollected, that the ac- 
counts referred to your committee 
include a period when the revenue 
was encumbered with a variety of 
minute appropriations: and al- 


though the change made, by. the 


conſolidation act, in the courſe and 
practice of the ee has ſim- 
plifed the accounts ſince the time 
when it took place, yet the intricacy 
of the former ſyſtem has probably 
rendered it difficult preciſely to aſ- 
certain the ſums brought forward, 
under different heads, from an ante- 
cedent period; and that difficulty 
may be ſuppoſed to have been in 
ſome meaſure increaſed by the 
interval of time which has now 
892 ſince that ſyſtem was alter- 
ed. 


5 — — 


$14. In order, however, to throw . 


ſill farther light upon this part of 
the ſubject, your committee have 
thought proper to add a brief ſtate- 
ment of the account in a different 
point of vie v. : ö 
For this purpoſe they have ſtated 
as the income the ſeveral ſurpluſſes 
of the ſinking and conſolidated funds, 


as they ſtood at the end of each 


2211 


quarter, from the 5th of April; 
1786, to the 5th of January, 1791; 
both incluſive; and ſuch farther 


ſums as appear in the ways and 


means of each year, taken from the 
accounts laid . annually before par- 
liament, ſhewing how the money 
given for the ſervice of each year 
reſpectively has been diſpoſed of, 
The expenditure is compoſed of 
ſuch ſums as have been charged in 
each year, in conſequence of the 


grants of parliament, excluding only 
(for reaſons above ſtated) ſuch as 
have been voted in 1787, 1788, 


1789, and 1790, under the head of 
deficiencies of the grants of the years 
reſpectively preceding. In this 
manner of ſtating the account, no 
notice is taken, on either ſide, of 
tae fixed charges upon the income, 
or of the revenue by which they are 
defrayed; but the principal of the 
annual exchequer bills, and the defi- 


ciencies of the annuity funds, are in- 


cluded on both ſides. Theſe deficien- 
cies were ſums which, prior to the 
conſolidation act, were annually 
made good, out of the ſinking fund, to 
the various other funds appropriated 
to the payment of particular annui- 
ties, and replaced to that fund out 
of the ſupplies of the ſubſequent . 
years. 4. Fans. - a 

It appears by the table referred 
to, that the whole receipt for the 


laſt five years (ſo ſtated) has been 


2 | £:025519,440 . 

To which mult be added 176,347, 
being the ſum wanting, on the 3 iſt 
day of December, 1790, to make up 
what had been grantedas the grow- 
ing ſurplus of the conſolidated fund, 
up to the 5th of April, 1791, to de- 
fray the ſervices included. on the 
other ſide of the account. 

And a farther ſum of - (. 207,728 
under the head of deficiency of grants 
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of 1790, being that by which the 
whole of-the ways and means grant- 
ed for the ſervice of that year falls 
ſhort of defraying the expences in- 
curred in the courſe of it. 

The total will then be 


£-62,903,515 
The amount of the grants for 


the ſame period appears. to have 


been - - _ L£.62,904,519 
The difference between the totals, 


which may be ſuppoſed to ariſe only 


from fractions, may be entirely over- 
looked. 


$ 15. Your committee, deſirous 
of aſcertaining in what manner the 
difference between the: receipt and 
expenditure, as firſt ſtated, has ariſ- 


en, by all the means which occurred 


to them, proceeded to examine the 
diſpoſition papers of each year; and 
have taken the ſurpluſſes of the 
ſinking and conſolidated funds (as 
before) for each quarter, from the 
5th of April, 1786, to the 5th of Ja- 
nuary, 1791, both incluſive; deduct- 
ing only the ſums carried to them to 
make good the annuity funds, which 
do not appear as articles of expen- 
diture. 


As theſe ſurpluſſes ariſe after de- 


fraying the intereſt of the public 


debt, the annual million, the civil 
liſt, and all other permanent charges 
upon theſe funds, the whole of which 
mult have been paid as they became 
due, at the expiration of each quar- 
ter, before any ſurplus could be ap- 
plied to the current ſervice of the 
year, it is evident that the total in- 
come ariſing from the permanent 
taxes, and other articles, carried, 
during this period, to the ſinking 
and conſolidated funds, muſt have 
exceeded the amount of choſe ſur- 
pluſſes by a ſum equal to the 


— — 


the quarterly payments to the com- 


amount of the charges above eny. 
merated. i e 
Adding, therefore, to theſe ſurpluſ. 
ſes, the charges above ſtated— the 
amount paid out of the appropriate 
duties for the purpoſes to which they 
are reſpectively appropriated=the 
ſums ſeparately voted as the ways 
and means of each year, excluſive of 
the principal of the annual exche. 
quer bills che ſum wanted, on the 
ziſt of December, 1790, to com- 
plete the total for which the growing 
ſurplus had been taken, up to the 56 
of April, 1791—and'the- deficiency 
of grants, 1790, the total will be 
L 88,116,918 
In order to examine the expendi- 
ture in a ſimilar mantier, your com- 
mittee have taken the totals, ſtated 
in · the diſpoſition papers, as granted 
by parliament, as the Whole amount 
of the ſupplies; deducting only the 
rincipal of the annual exchequer 
þills—the deficiencies of the annuity 
funds—the deficiencies of grants 
for every year, except 1785 and 
the deficiency of the conſolidated 
fund on the 5th-of- January, 1789. 
To this they have added the in- 
tereſt of the public debt—the charg- 
es on the aggregate and conſolidat- 
ed funds, including the civil liſt— 


miſſioners for diſcharging the na- 
tional debt=—and the produce of the 
appropriated duties, as above ſtated; 
being articles of expence which are 
not included in the annual grants of 
parliament. 
The total of theſe yet: ; cn 
by the. papers referred to, to 
F. 88,116,926 
Which agrees almoſt exactly with 
the whole amount of the expendi- 
ture, e, ſtated in a different 


manner, and is an additional 2 * 


hat 
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that there can be no error, which 
deſerves notice, on this fide of the 
count. 

£ The coincidence between the in- 
come and expenditure, as here 
ated, ſufficiently proves that the 
difference which appeared in the 
farmer ſtatement,” muſt have pro- 
ceded from the omiſſion of ſums, to 
the amount of that difference, on 
the receipt ſide; and the cauſe from 
which ſuch an inaccuracy may be 
ſuppoſed to have ariſen, has already 
been mentioned. 


A— 


— — 


II. NATIONAL DEBT. 


| Your committee find, that there 
nas been applied to the diſchar 


of the public debt, during the 


period referred to them, a ſum 
”” — - 4.7 5, ooo 
ariſing from the quarterly pay ments 
directed by parliament; and a fur- 
ier ſum of - © J. 674.502 
ariſing from the intereſt of ſtock 
bought, and of annuities expired 
or fallen in; making together a 
ſum of = - £ 5.424592 
The only increaſe of the funded 
debt, during the ſame period, Which 
is to be let againſt the above de- 
creaſe, has been occaſioned by a 
can raiſed: by annuities with the be- 
neſit of ſurvivorihip. 
The capital:ſo-raiſed was 
£,-1,002,140 
A farther ſum. of 187, oool. was 
raed by ſhort: annuities in 1789, 
of which 34,0001. has been. fince 
repaid. But as this loan, which 
was intended to replace a ſum ad- 
vanced for foreign ſecret ſervice, is 
to be repaid by inſtallments, in ſuch 
proportions as will be equal to the 
ums neceflary for diſcharging both 
the principal and intereſt, by the 


1213 
time at which the above-mentioned 

annuities are ta determine, it did 

not appear to your committee of a 

nature to be ſtated as an increaſe ot 

the national incumbrances. 

In comparing the outſtanding 
debt of 3 on the 3 iſt of 
December, 1785, and on the z iſt of 
December, 1790, there appears to 
have been an increaſe of G. 105, 5 39 

On the 31k of December, 1789, 
there had been an increaſe of 
657,950]. But in the year 1790, a 
ſum of 200, oool. was granted by 
parliament towards diſcharging this 
debt, and has: been included in the 
ſtatement of the expences of the 
five years, which would: have redu- 
ced the increaſeto - C. 457,950 

Your committee think it neceftary 
to remark, that, from information 
received from the navy board, the 
apparent decreaſe which has taken 
place in the year 1790, beyond what 
can he accounted for by the grant of 
200, oool., appears to have been in 
part occaſioned by the circumſtan- 
ces attending the late armament, and 
the ſums voted for defraying it. 

Credit has been taken, in making 
up this account, for ſo much of thoſe 
ſums as was intended to. replace the 
ſtores delivered out in the courſe of 
the laſt year, which apparently di- 
miniſkes the debt, till that ſervice 


has been fully performed. Some of 


the works propoſed in the extra eſti- 
mate of 1790 having been neceſſa- 
rily ſuſpended, in conſequence of 
the exertions for the armament, 
left a part of the ſum voted on that 
eſtimate applicable, in the courſe 
of that year, to the reduction of the 
debt. 

A. farther ſum aroſe from the ad- 
ditional expence of the armament. 
baving been ſtated as including the 
purchaſe of hemp and other arti- 

cles, 
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cles, which, although immediately 
neceſlary for the extraordinary pre- 
arations then made, are ſtated to 
ve been in fact defrayed out of 
the grants of parliament for the 
current ſervice of the navy. Your 
committee, therefore, having rea- 
fon to believe that the great appa- 
rent decreaſe of the debt during the 
Jaſt year would have proved only 
temporary, (even if the navy had 
continued this year upon the uſual 
eſtabliſhment) have thought proper 
to ſtate the increaſe of the period 
referred to them, by comparing the 
ſtate of the debt on the 31ſt of De- 
cember, 1785, with that of the z iſt 
of December, 178g; and, by de- 
ducting from this increaſe the ſum 
of 200, oool. voted by parliament, 


It would then ſtand at C. 457, 95 


The deficiency of the grants of 
1790, which falls upon the revenue 


of 1791, is . 207,728 
But the deficiency Wes of 


1785, which was defrayed out of 


the income of 1786, was only- 
1 127,138 

The difference, therefore, muſt 
be added to the increaſe of the debt 
in the whole period, and makes a 
ſum of 3 3 J. $0,590 

There appears by the ordnance 
account to have been, on the 5th of 
January, 1791, a ſum due, for af. 
ticles not provided for by parlia- 
ment, amounting to - F£.61,909 
which has been fince voted, and muſt 
be conſidered as a part of the 
debt incurred in the five years pre- 

ceding. | 
The whole exceſs of the ſum ap- 
plied to the diſcharge of the public 
debt, beyond thoſe by which it has 
been increafed '(during the laſt five 
years) -appears to have been, ac- 
carding to the above ſtatement, 


£+3+822,003 


The amount of the unfundeddehy 


ariſing from the exchequer bills an- 
nually iſſued by the authority of par. 
liament upon the credit of the ſup. 
plies, is 5,500,0001., being the ſame 
as at the commencement of this pe. 
riod, excluſive of thoſe iflued in 
conſequence of the late armament, 
which are charged upon taxes ap- 
propriated to that purpoſe, and not 
included in the ſtatement of the ſu- 


ture income of the country. 


The amount of the exchequer 
bills annually iſſued on the credit of 
the land and malt, which are now 
outſtanding, is not ſtated by your 
committee as a part of the un- 
funded debt, becauſe money appli- 


cable to the diſcharge of thoſe bills 


is conſtantly in a courle of collec. 
tion, and no other charge is occa- 
ſioned by them to the public, ex- 
cept the annual intereſt, which is 
alread « ſtated as a part of the fu- 
ture expenditure, 

It is farther to be obſerved, that, 
in the year -1786, the growing pro- 


duce of the ſinking fund was taken 


up to the 5th of April 1787, which 


included the ſurplus of five quarters, 


and appears to have been for the 
time an anticipation, to a certain 
extent, of the revenue of the 


ſubſequent © year; and that the 


growing produce of the ſinking 


and conſolidated funds has, fince 


that time, been taken from April 
to April. The ſurplus of the 
conſolidated fund had produced, on 
the 3ſt of December 1790 (being 
the day on which the account of 
that fund was made up) within 


176, 347l. of the whole ſum for which 
it had been taken, up to the 5th of 
April 1791. This ſum, therefore, 
was, on the 31ſt of December 1790, 
all that remained of the amount of 
that anticipation, Your committee 
having 


ing called for an account of the 
f of the taxes from that day 
to the 5th of January 1791, find that 


| ted to /. 200, 468 
2 If therefore, the balance had been 


ck upon the conſolidated fund 
ee = the 5th of January in 
1791, as WAS done in 1786, (inſtead 
of lo many days earlier than uſually 
happens in the courſe of the exche- 
quer) the produce of the three laſt 
quarters would have been rather 
more than ſufficient to make good 
the whole charge on the growing 
produce of that fund for the ſup- 
plies of the year 1790, without any 
anticipation, 
Your committee beg leave alſo to 
remark, that an alteration was made 
with reſpe& to the time of payment 
of certain annuities, by an act of the 
26th of his preſent majeſty, cap. 34. 
One quarter was paid on the 10th of 
October 1786, and the future pay- 
ments were directed to be made 
half-yearly, on the 5th of April, and 
the 10th of October. By this 
change the public availed itſelf, in 
that year, of the amount of one 
quarterly payment upon theſe an- 
nuities, which would have been 
payable on the 5th of January 1787, 
(in addition to that iſſued on the 
1othof October) which quarter was 
not afterwards to be paid till the 
5th of April 1787; and, on the 
other hand, the public became 
bound, for the future, to pay, on 
every 5th of April, half a year's in- 
tereſt, being in fact an advance of 
one quarter, which would not other- 
wiſe have been payable till the 5th 
of July following. The reſult of 
this is, that, on the 5th day of Ja- 
nuary, 1791, there had been paid, 
upon the Whole, one quarter leſs, on 
account of the intereſt of theſe an- 
nuities, than would have been iflued 
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if the above- mentioned alteration 
had not taken place. . 

It is farther to be obſerved, that 
the abolition of all the diſtinct ap- 
propriations, and the charging all 
the quarterly iſſues for the intereſt 
of the public debt on one general 
fund, to which all the permanent 
taxes are carried, has produced the 
effect of making the whole amount 
of the reyenue in the exchequer ap- 
plicable, at the end of each quarter, 
to the diſcharge of the demands 
then exiſting; whereas, under the 
former ſyſtem, that part of the re- 
venue which conſiſted of taxes diſ- 
tinctly appropriated to the payment 
of the intereſt of particular annui- 
ties, could only be applied to the 
half-yearly payments on thoſe an- 
nuities ; in conſequence. of which, 
there remained, at the expiration of 
each quarter, certain ſums. of this 


deſcription uſeleſs, till the expiration 


of a ſubſequent quarter. 

The capital ſtock bought by the 
commiſſioners for diſcharging the 
national debt, up to the iſt day of 
Feoruary, 1791, (being the day on 
which they made up their accounts 
of the application of the ſums iſſued 
in the preceding year) was 

| ; C- 6,772,350 
The annual intereſt of the ſame 
- - - L. 203,170 
To this muſt be added, the preſent 
amount of the annuities expired or 
fallen in, which appears to be 
4.51634 
Both together make a ſum of 

: . 254,90 
which 1s at this time an 444855 10 
the million annually applied to the 
reduction of the national debt, re- 
ſulting from the adoption of the plan 
for that purpoſe, and now increaſing 
at compound intereſt, | 
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A BSTRACT of the ſeveral Articles of the PUBLIC RECEP) 
and EXPENDITURE. | 


* 


— — — 
% 


* 


RECEIPT, 
- | Permanent taxes — C. 13, 472, 286 
* Land and malt — — 2,558,000 q 
_ — 16,030,286 
EXPENDITURE. 
Intereſt and charges of the public debt LF. 9,317,972 
Exchequer bills — omen 260,000 
Charges on conſolidated fund — | 105,385 
Navy — — — 2,000,000 
Army — — — 1,748,842 
Ordnance — — 375,000 
Militia — _ — 95,311 
Miſcellaneous ſervices — — 128,416 
Appropriated duties — — 40,252 
Annual million — — — 1, OOO, ooo | 
— — 15,969,178 
— 
Balance — — L. 61108 


N 
Calculated upon the average produce of the three laſt years, and excluſive of 


any additional allowance for the taxes impoſed in 1789, or for the increaſe upon 
pu.” Heng | 8 . | 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TO THE 


STATE PAPERS; 


CONTAINING, 


New and faithful Tranſlations of T'wo IMPORTANT PAPERS; with 
introduQory Remarks on the Falſities of the common Tranſlations. , 


3 


Tar Reader will ſee among our State Papers (page *131) the decla- 
ration of the king of France on his departure from Paris; and the 
anſwer of the national aſſembly to that declaration, as they are to 
be found in ſome of the beſt Engliſh publications of the year. Per- 
ceiving, however, that theſe very important papers were untruly 
given, that they were disfigured by omiſſions in ſome inſtances, 
additions in others, and that in many material points they were 
awparentiy garbled for the worſt of purpoſes, we have made a new 
and faithful tranſlation of them from the original copies, which 
were publiſhed by order of the national aſſembly. We add it here, 
as a Supplement to the State Papers, that our Readers, by comparing 
both, may perceive what little arts have been practiſed on this 

occaſion to miſlead public opinion. 

In the king's declaration it will be found, that very many cir- 
cumſtances, which were explanatory of the conduct, and reflected 
honour on the feelings, of the unfortunate monarch, have been 
either miſrepreſented or ſuppreſſed, eſpecially where the filence or 
evaſion of the anſwer admitted the fact; and ſimilar falſifications have 
taken place with reſpect to other unanſwered paſlages tending to fix 
on the aſſembly the guilt of participating, in thoſe ſanguinary 
atrocities, which many in this country have inſidiouſly attempted 
to palliate, but none explicitly to approve and defend. The 
inſtances are too numerous to be ſpecified; but they will eafily 
diſcover themſelves, as the paper has been reduced conſiderabl 
more than two thirds in its bulk, to bring it nearer to the ſtandard 

ol the anſwer. | | 

In the ſame ſpirit too, though in a leſs degree, theſe univerſal 
wers of innovation have new-modelled the anſwer of the national 
2/tembly to their own taſte, They have generouſly made a pre- 
lent of two millions to the population of F rance; and, to balance 
che account, have ſubtracted 100,000 men from the number of the 
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national guards, which they knew to exceed the truth. Some 
of the king's complaints (as with reſpect to the inconveniencie; 
of his reſidence in Paris) have been diſtorted for the purpoſe of 
treating them with a ridicule much over-charged in compariſon af 
the original; while admiſtions, which _ ſerve the king's cauſe 
(ſuch as that none of the laws, called conſtitutional, were ſubmitted 
to his refuſal, and that the interior adminiſtretion of the kins. 
dom was wholly in the hands of perſons elected by the people] 
have been cut away, and tue remaining ſhreds of invective againſt 
deſpotiſm aukwardly pieced to other ſubjects: in ſhort, every thing 
unfavourable to the revolution (ſuch as confeſſions of tumults and 
outrages, or marked recommendations of order, ſubmiſſion, and mo- 
deration) has been much weakened, or entirely omitted. 

There are two very material paragraphs, of which no trace is 
to be found; the one relative to the patronage of the army and 
navy, the other to the new conſtitution of the clergy, Though the 
king is acknowledged in this very anſwer to be the head of the exe. 
cutive power, yet the aſſembly intimate, that it was an act of favour 
and liberality in them to allow him one-third or one-fourth of the 
military and naval appointments ; and that their meaſures on this 
head had only reſtored to their ſoldiers and ſeamen the rights 
which belonged to them. *L his probably was thought not alto- 
gether congenial with the old-faſhioned prejudices of Engliſh- 
men; and it muſt be remembered, that the firſt indications of 
a breach in oppoſition ſhewed themſelves on this very fſubje, 
when the army eſtimates were before the houſe of commons 
in the year 1790. Nor may the motives have been very dif. 
ſimilar, which induced the ſuppreſſion of the ſecond point. The 
aſſembly aſſert the right of the civil power over the church; 
and in the perſccutions of the clergy, which all parties here have 
Joined to condemn, hypocritically aſſume merit for having reſtored 
Chriſtianity to its prunitive purity. Such doctrines muſt have 
ſhaken the credit of the aſſembly with many warm admirers of the 
French revolution in this country, who Gent from our eſtabliſh- 
ed church, or, had they not unequivocally expreſſed their diſappro- 
bation, might have been a little unpleaſantly retorted in argument 
againſt them. | | | 
The next example is of a tendency the moſt perſonally uncandid 
to the king. It may be remembered, that a violent cry was at- 
tempted to be raiſed againſt the king's perjury on his departure 
from Paris. The aſſembly did not forget this topic. But to fix 
perjury, they thought it neceſſary firſt to ſhew, that the oath was 
tree; though they had begun, rather inauſpiciouſly for this purpole, 
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by ſtating it to have been taken in the midſt of the deputies 
of the national guards, and all the troops of the line They argue, 
however, the freedom of the oath, from a paſſage in the _ de- 
claration, where he+ ſays, that « during the federation he paſſed the 
ſweeteſt moments of his ſtay in Paris,“ and then goes on to explain 
himſelf, by adding ſome ſtrong expreſſions of ſatisfaction in “ the 
attachment and affection, which were then ſhewn him by the 
national guards.” Yet he had before declared himſelf to have 
been in a ſtate of captivity during his whole reſidence there; and 
ſurcly it is not very inconſiſtent for a captive to be pleaſed with 
the perſonal kindneſs of his keepers. Indeed, the king had be- 
fore made fimilar acknowledgments reſpecting the national guards 
of Paris and the troops of the line, in the very paragraph where he 
complains of having been a priſoner in their cuſtody, The 
weakneſs of the argument was felt, as well as the imprudence of 
mentioning the fact, that the oath was taken in the midſt of an 
armed force. So both one and the other have cilappeared, and in 
their room we meet with nothing but a round aſtertion, that if the 
king did not declare his good faith to have been ſurpriſed, he had, 
of courſe, announced his own perjury to the whole world. In truth, 
let the freedom of the oath have been what 1t might, the king 
would not therefore have been necellarily implicated in perjury. 
He would not have been bound on his part, if on the other fide 
that conſtitution, which all with him had ſworn to maintain, was 
violated to the annihilation of all his authority under it and the 
inſecurity of his perſon ; and that it was fo violated, he has endea- 
voured to ſhew at length. The reader will carefully examine, and 
judge for himſelf, how far he has been ſufficiently contradicted in 
the anſwer of the aſſembly. 

Theſe are but ſpecimens, taken as they occurred, Some others 
will be pointed out in ſhort notes; but we ſhall here particularize one 
more, becauſe it goes directly to the whole merits of the revolutions 
Vhence came the firſt aggreſſion? is the queſtion, on the ſolution of 
which muſt depend the deciſion of mankind, whether all the horrors 
ot France, from the period of July 1789, were the confequences of 
a juſtifiable reſiſtance, or a premeditated rebellion. 'T he defence 
of the inſurrection at Paris in that month has always been reſted 
ou the aſſembling of the troops under Marſhal Brogho. Now the 
king aſſerts that meaſure to have been the effect, not the cauſe, 
of rebellion in the capital. He fays, that | “ he did not call them 
around his perſon, until a ſpirit of revolt had manifeſted itſelf in 
Paris, and even in the regiment of his own guards.“ This is not 
denied by the aſſembly, and their ſilence concedes the queſtion to 
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the king. The falſe tranſlation, therefore, true to its object, ſtrile 
every alluſion to this leading fact out of both papers. 

Some excuſe might be attempted in extenuation by the ff 
publiſhers of this paper, if it had been merely ſhortened ; but then 
are alſo interpolations to be found in it. The high tone in which 
the aſſembly claims an inconteſtible right to the exerciſe of govern. 
ment in the abſence of the king, has not only been Lond in the 
tranſlation, but a new apology for their conduct has been yampe 
up for them by a reference to the law of regency, which however, 

unfortunately, rather applies the other way. Another inſtancy 
relates to the Jacobin clubs. The perf intimates, that to be 
any longer uſeful, they muſt change their ardent love of liberty for 
prudent and enlightened patriotiſm. The Englith, on the contrary, 
pronounces them to be “ more neceſſary than ever,“ and then, 
without a ſyllable of authority, but probably with a view to charges 
made upon them in our parliament, adds, “ ſome perſons preſun: 
to ſay, that they govern the adminiſtrative bodies, and the empire, 
as if they were the deliberating bodies!“ The aſſembly did not 
think it ſo preſumptuous to ſay this. On theſe very grounds, two 
months after, they decreed, though in vain, the diſſolution of thoſe 
clubs. But, perhaps, the moſt perfect pattern of inſidious altera- 
tron in every kind, occurs on the ſubject of making war and peace, 
In the firſt place, an unfair infinuation againſt the king is aggra- 
vated into a direct charge; a complaint of all former treaties, as 
having ſacrificed the territories of France, is then omitted, probably 
on account of its tendency to give ſerious alarm in other countries; 
and finally, the conſequent defence of the aſſembly's right to reviſe 
all treaties of peace before they ſhould be valid, is converted, with 
ſome additions, into a declamation againſt the royal prerogative of 
making war. 

It is not the deſign of theſe obſervations to impute any blame to 
reſpectable works, which may have incautiouſly copied theſe papers 
from the uſual ſources of political information. Compilers mult, 
in ſome degree, rely upon ſuch authorities. It ſeemed however 
highly neceflary, at the preſent moment, to put the public on their 
guard againſt men, who can carry on a treacherous and malignant 
warfare by poiſoning the ſprings of hiſtory. Some miſchief, it 1s 
apprehended, may have been already done in this inſtance; and 
more might hereafter be the conſequence, if the antidotes of de- 
tection and expoſure were not to be applied. Two ſhort fabrica- 
tions, fuch as our duty has here compelled us to notice, are more 
calculated to injure the cauſe of truth, than volumes of detailed 
miſrepreſentations in the form of partial narratives: for it is by the 
teſt of documents like theſe, and not by the catalogue of qualifi- 
cations, which writers may arrogate to theinſelves, that the merits 


of diſcurdant accounts muſt be ultimately tried. : 
Declaration 


Declaration of the King, addreſſed to 
all the People of France, upon bis 
Departure from Paris. 


HILE the king could hope 
W to ſee tke order and happi- 


neſs of the kingdom revived by the 
meaſures of the national aſſembly, 
and by his reſidence near that aſ- 
ſembly, in the capital, he regretted 
no perſonal ſacrifice ; nor ſhould he 
have objected to the nullity with 
which an abſolute privation of free- 
dom has infected all his proceed- 
ings fince the month of October 
1789, if that hope had been ful- 
filled : but now that his only re- 
compence for ſo many ſacrifices, is 
to behold the deſtruction of royal- 
ty; to ſee all the powers of go- 
vernment diſowned ; all property 
violated ; perſonal ſafety every 
where endangered crimes remain» 
ing unpuniſhed ; and perfect anar- 
chy domineering over the laws, 
while that ſemblance of authority 
given him by the new conſtitution 
15 inſufficient for repairing. any one 
of thoſe evils with which the king- 
dom is afflicted; the king, after 
having ſolemnly proteſted againſt 
all the acts which emanated from 
him during his captivity, believes 
that he ought to ſubmit to the view 


a detail of his own conduct, and of 
that of the government which has 
— itſelf in the king- 
om. | 

In the month of July 1789, his 
majeſty, in order to remove all 
cauſe of jealouſy, ſent away the 
troops which he had not called 
around his perſon until a ſpirit of 
revolt had manifeſted itſelf in Paris, 
and even in the regiment of his own 
guards. The king, relying on his 
conſcience and the rectitude of hys 


of France, and of the whole world, 
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intentions, was not afraid to come 
alone amongſt the armed citizens of 
the capital, | 
On the 5th of October of the 
ſame year, the king, who had lon 
anticipated thoſe commotions whic 
the factious were endeavouring to 
excite, was informed of what was 
going forward ſufficiently early to 
allow of his withdrawing to any 
mow he choſe ; but he feared that 
is departure might be made a pre- 
text for kindling a civil war; and 
he choſe rather to ſacrifice himſelf, . 
and, what was more agonizing to 
his heart, to endanger the lives of 
thoſe perſons whom he held moſt 
dear. All the world knows the 


events of the night of the 6th of 


October, and the impunity which 
has drawn a veil over them for 
nearly two years. God alone has 
prevented the commiſſion + of the 
greateſt crimes, and averted from 
the French nation a ſtain which 
would have been indelible. 


The king, yielding to the manj- 


feſt deſire of the Pariſian army, 
came, and, with his family, eſta- 


bliſhed his reſidence in the palace 


of the Thuilleries. More than an 
hundred years had elapſed ſince any 
king, except Louis the XVth, dur- 
ing his minority, had made this pa- 
lace his conſtant reſidence. No- 
thing was ready to receive the king : 
and the diſpoſition of the apart- 
ments is ſuch as by no means to af- 
ford the conveniencies to which his 
majeſty was accuſtomed 1n the other 
royal houſes, and which every. pri- 
vate perſon in eaſy circumſtances 
enjoys. Notwithſtanding the re- 
ſtraint laid upon him, and the in- 
conveniencies of every kind which 
attended the king's change of a- 
bode; faithful to the ſyſtem of ſa- 
crifice on which his majeſty had 
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reſolved for procuring public tran- 
quillity, he believed it his duty, on 
the day after his arrival in Paris, 
to ſatisfy the provinces concerning 
his reſidence in the capital; and to 
invite the national aflembly to come 
ro him, and continue their labours 
in the ſame city, 

But a ſacrifice fill more pain- 
ful was reſerved for the heart of his 
majeſty : it was thought neceſlary 
to remove from him his body- 
guards, of whoſe fidelity he had re- 
ceived a brilliant proof on the fatal 
morning of the 6th inſtant. Two 

of them had fallen victims of their 
attachment to the king and his fa- 
mily; and many more were ſe- 
verely wounded in conſequence of 
their ſtri& obedience to the orders 
of the king, who had forbidden 
them to fire on the deluded multi- 
tude. | Great art had been employ- 
ed by the factious to repreſent in 
dark colours this corps, ſo faithful, 
who had now carried to the higheſt 
oint that good conduct which the 

d ever obſerved. But it was not fo 
much againſt the body-guards that 
their deſigns were levelled, as a- 
gainſt the king himſelf; they fought 
to inſulate him entirely, by depriv- 
ing him of the ſervice of thoſe 
guards, whoſe minds they had not 
been able to delude, though they 
had ſucceeded with the French 
guards, who a ſhort time before 
were the model of the army. 

To the ſoldiers of this laſt regi- 
ment, already taken into the pay of 
the city of Paris, and to the na- 
tional guards of the ſarhe city, the 
guarding of the king has been con- 
ſided. Theſe troops are entirely 
under the orders of the municipa- 
lity of Paris, by whom alſo their 
commander in chief is appointed. 


which the king had taken to ſmooth 


The king, thus guarded, ſaw himſel 
a priſoner in the midſt of his ſtates. 
for what but a priſoner can a king 
be ſtiled, who can only command 
his guard on occaſions of parade, 
who cannot appoint one of them; 
and who is obliged to endure the 
ſight of many perſons round him, 
with whoſe ill intentions toward; 
him and his family he is well ac. 
quainted? It is not to criminate 
the Pariſian national guards, or 
troops of the line, that the king ſets 
forth theſe facts; it is that the ex. 
act truth may be known; and in 
making it known, he has done juſtice 
to that zeal for good order, and that 
attachment to his perſon, which, in 
general, theſe troops have ſhewn 
when left to act from the dictates of 
their own minds, and not led aftray 
by the clamours and the falſh 
of faction. | 

But the more the king ſacrificed 
for the good of his people, the more 
the factious laboured to leſſen the 
value of thoſe ſacrifices, and to re- 
preſent royalty under the falſeſt and 
moſt odious colours, 

'The calling together the ſtates 
general; the doubling of the depu- 
ties of the third eſtate ; the pains 


all the difficulties which could re- 
tard the aſſembling of the ſtates 
general, and thoſe which aroſe after 
their opening; all the retrench- 
ments which the king had made in 
his perſonal expences; all the ſa- 
crifices he offered to his people in 
the ſeſſion of the 23d of June; in 
fine, the union of the orders, effect- 
ed by the manifeſtation of the king's 
deſire, a meaſure which his majelty 
then judged indiſpenſable for put- 
ting the ſtates general in motion; 
all his cares, all his labours, all his 

generoſity. 
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ity, all his devotion to his 
2 al has been miſconſtrued, 
all has been perverted. 
When the ſtates general, having 
taken upon them the name of the 
National Aſſembly, began to em- 
ploy themſelves about the conſtitu- 
tion, it muſt be recollected what 
memorials the factious had the ad- 
dreſs to get tranſmitted from many 
provinces, and what commotions 
were raiſed in Paris, to prevent the 
deputies from adhering to a very 
principal clauſe contained in all their 
inſtructions, which imported that he 
power of legiſlation ſhould be exerciſed 
in concert <vith the king. In con- 
tempt of this clauſe, the aſſembly 
put the king altogether out of the 
conſtitution ; by refuſing him the 
right of granting or denying his aſ- 
ſent to ſuch articles as the aſſembly 
ſhould deem conſtitutional; reſerving 
to themſelves the right of ranging 
in that claſs all ſuch as they thought 
proper; and with reſpect to thoſe 
which are purely legiſlative, re- 
ſtraining the royal prerogative to 
a right of ſuſpenſion to the third le- 
giſlature: a right wholly illuſive, 
a3 many examples too evidently 
prove. . 
What now remained for the king, 
but the vain phantom of royalty ? 
They gave him twenty-five mil- 
lions for the expence of his civil 
lit; but the ſplendour of the houſe- 
hold which it was neceſſary to 
maintain for ſupporting the honour 
and dignity of the crown of France, 
and the expences which were thrown 
upon him even after this eſtabliſh- 
ment was made, mult have abſorbed 
it entirely, SORE 
They left him the uſufruct of 
ſome of the domains of the crown, 
lubjetting the enjoyment to many 
ukſome forme. "Theſe domains are 
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but a ſmall part of thoſe poſſeſſed 
by the kings of France from all 
antiquity, and of the patrimonies of 
his majeſty's anceltors, which had 
been annexed by them to the crown. 
It may be confidently advanced, 
that if all theſe objects were united, 
their amount would greatly ex- 
ceed the ſums allowed for the 
maintenance of the king and his 
family, and that in ſuch caſe the 
people would be at no expence on 
that account. 

One remark, which it afflicts the 
king to make, is the attention ſhewn 
in every arrangement, reſpectin 
the ſinances, and all other objects, 
to ſeparate the ſervices rendered to 
the king perſonally from thoſe ren- 
dered to the ſtate ; as if theſe objects 
were not abſolutely inſeparable, 
and that the ſervices done to the 
king in perſon, were not done alſo 
to rhe ſtate. 

It will be proper now to examine 
the different parts of the govern- 
ment, as they follow in order. 

Department of Fuſtice.— The king 
has no participation in forming the 
laws: he has the ſimple right of 
ſuſpending to the third legiſlature 
ſuch articles as are not reputed con- 
ſtitutional; and of praying the af. 
ſembly to take into conſideration 
ſuch or ſuch affairs ; but without the 
right of propoſing them in form. 
Juſtice is adminiſtered in the king's 
name; the judges commiſſions are 
iſſued by him, but this is merely 
matter of form, and the king has 
only the nomination of the king's 
commiſſioners. Theſe officers, whoſe 
offices are newly created, exerciſe 
only part of the functions of the 
late procurators general: they are 
only to ſee that all forms are duly 
executed; the public part of the 


buſineſs has devolved on another 
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officer of juſtice. Theſe commiſ- 
fioners hold their places for life, and 
are not removeable; while the 
judges muſt be removed every fix 
years. A decree of the aſſembly 
has deprived the king of that nobleſt 
prerogative which 1s every where 
attacked to royalty—that of remit- 
ting or commnting puniſhments, 
Though laws are ever ſo perfect, 
there muſt ſtill be unforeſeen caſes 
for which they cannot provide: it 
muſt then be the jurors who would 
in fact have the right of ſhewing 
mercy by conftruing the law ac- 
cording to their pleaſure, however 


the matter might ſeem otherwiſe. 


Beſides this, how would ſuch an 
arrangement diminiſh the majeſty 
of the king in the eyes of the peo- 
le, ſo long accuſtomed to recur to 
Lim in their exigencies and diſ- 
treſſes, and to behold him as a 
common father, able to alleviate 
all their diſtreſſes! 
The Interior Adminiſtration.— This 
is entirely in the hands of the de- 
partments, the diſtricts, and the mu- 


nicipalities: multitudinous ſprings, 


which muſt embarraſs the move- 
ment of the grand machine, and 
frequently thwart the action of each 
other. All theſe bodies are elected 
by the people, and, according. to 
the decrees, have no concern with 
government but in the execution of 
decrees, or of thoſe private orders 
which are as ſequels to them. 'They 
have, en one fide; no favour to 
expect from government; and on 
the other ſide, the modes of pu- 
niſhing or reſtrain ag their faults, 
as eſtabliſhed by the decrees, are 
ſo complicated, that they can reach 
none but extraordinary caſes, and 
this almoſt defeats that ſuperinten- 
dence which miniſters ought to have 
over hem. Theſe bodies have in 


been done by them: and if there 


other reſpects acquired little fo, 
or conſideration. The ſocieties q 
the friends of the conſtitution (of 
which notice will be hereafter 
taken) which are not reſponſible 
poſſeſs much greater ſtiength, an 
thus the action of government 5 
annihilated. Since the eftablif, 
ment of theſe bodies, many ex. 
amples have proved, that however 
well they were diſpoſed to main. 
tain good order, they did not dar 
to employ the means provided by 
law to effect it, from fear of the peg. 
ple, impelled by very different in, 
ſtigations. 

The eleQoral bodies, although 
they have no action of themſelye, 
and are reſtrained to elections, pol. 
ſeſs real force from their combined 
numbers and their biennial continy. 
ance; and from that fear, ſo natur 
to men, more eſpecially to men who 
have no eſtabliſhed ſituation, of 
diſpleaſing thoſe by whom they 
may be ſerved or injured. 

The diſpoſal of the militay 
forces 1s placed by the decrees in 
the hands of the king. He ha 
been declared ſupreme head of the 
army and marine, But the buſineß 
of forming theſe two bodies has been 
tranſacted in the committees of the 
aſſembly, without the king's par- 
ticipation ; every thing, even tothe 
leaſt regulation in diſcipline, has 


has been left to the king a third or 
fourth part of the nominations, ac- 
cording to circumſtances, this right, 
however, becomes almoſt nugatory, 
from the obſtacles and contradic- 
tions, out of number, which excl 
takes upon itſelf to oppoſe to the 
king's will. He has been ſeen 
under, the neceſſity of doing ove 
again all that had been done, b) 
the general officers, in the amy» 

| becaule 
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aſe their arrangements did not 
leite the clubs. In yielding thus, 
his majeſty would not expoſe the 
virtuous and gallant ſoldiers, and 
ſabject them to that violence Which 
would certainly have been exerciſed 
againſt them, as has been ſeen in 
too many afflicting examples. The 
clubs and the adminiſtrative bodies 
have intermeddled in all the in- 
terior regulations of the troops 
with which even the adminiſtrative 


bodies ſhould not have the leaſt 


connection, who have only a "__ 
to call upon the public force when 
they think there is occaſion for 
employing it: they have ſometimes 
availed themſelves of this right, for 
thwarting the arrangements made 
by government in quartering the 
troops; ſo that it has often hap- 
pened where they ought to have 
been there were none found. It is 
to the clubs alone that ſhould be 
attributed that ſpirit of revolt 
againſt their officers, and againſt 
military diſcipline, which has ſpread 
through ſo many regiments; and 
which, if order is not effectually 
re-eſtabliſhed, will prove the de- 
ſtruction of the army. What muſt 
an army become without officers, 
and without diſciplige ? Inſtead of 
being the ſtrength and ſafety of the 
ſtate, it will prove its terror and its 
ſcourge, How will the French 
ſoldiers, when their eyes are open- 
ed, bluſh at their conduct, and in 
what abhorrence will they behold 
thoſe who have perverted the good 
order which reigned in the army 
and marine of France! Fatal al- 
teration, effected by thoſe who en- 
couraged the ſoldiers and failors 
to frequent clubs! The king has 
ever thought that the laws ſhould 
be equal towards all: officers who 
have done wrong ſhould be puniſh- 
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ed; but they ſhould, as well as pri- 
vate ſoldiers, be puniſhed according 
toeſtabliſhed laws and uſages. Every 
door ſhould be open for merit to 
diſplay itſelf, and obtain promotion. 
Every comfort which can be given 
to the ſoldiery is juſt and neceſſary; 
but there can be no army without 
officers, or without diſcipline ; and 
neither can exiſt while the ſoldiers 
believe themſelves entitled to judge 
the conduct of their commanders, 
Foreign Affairs. — The nomina- 
tion of miniſters to foreign courts 
has been reſerved to the king, as 
well as the conducting of negocia- 
tions: but his power of chuſing is 
equally null and void in this in- 
ſtance as in reſpe& to officers of 
the army: this was exemplified in 
the laſt nomination. The reviſion 
and confirmation of treaties being 
reſerved for the national aſſembly, 
and the appointment of; diplo- 
matic committee abſolutely deſtroys 
the ſecond prerogative. The right 
of making war would be nugatory, 
becauſe it would be nothing ſhore 
of frenzy in a king, who neither is 
or Withes to be deſpotic, to ruſh 
headlong to attack another king- 
dom, when the will of his people 
oppoſed it, and that they would 
youu no ſupplies for its ſupport. 
ut the right of making peace is 
entirely of another kind. The 
king, who is one with the nation, 
who has no intereſt but that of the 
nation; knows its rights, its wants, 
and its reſources; and is not afraid 
to enter into ſuch 9 as 
appear proper to him for enſuring 
happineſs and tranquillity: but 
when treaties muſt be ſubmitted for 
reviſion and confirmation to the 
national aſſembly, no power will be 
willing to receive engagements 
which may be broken by others 
beſides 
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beſides the party with whom he 
contracts; and then all che powers 
muſt centre in the aſſembly. With 
whatever openneſs negociations 
might be carried on in another 
place, would it be poſſible to intruſt 
any ſecret to an aſſembly whoſe de- 
liberations are neceſſarily public ? 
Finances Ihe king had declar- 
ed, even before the calling of the 
ſtates genera), that he acknowledg- 
ed in the aſſemblies of the nation 
the right of granting the ſupplies, 
and that he would lay no farther 
1mpoſts on the people without their 
conſent. All the cahiers * of the 
deputies to the ſtates general agreed 
in placing the arrangement of the 
finances 33 in the liſt of ob- 
jects, on which the aſſembly were 
to deliberate: and ſome even add- 
ed articles of reſtriction, for the 
purpoſe of obtaining a deciſion of 
this point previous to any other bu- 
ſineſs. The king removed the dif- 
ficulties which theſe reſtrictions 
might have occaſioned, by freely 
coming forward, and granting, in 
the ſeſſion of the 23d of June, all 
that had been deſired. On the 4th 
of February 1790, the king him- 
ſelf prayed the aſſembly to conſider 
effe&tuaily this important object, in 
which they had proceeded but 
ſlowly and imperfectly. There has 
not to this day been drawn up any 
correct table of the receipts and 
expenditures; and the reſources to 
make good the deficit, are ſubmitted 
to hypothetical calculations. The 
aſſembly haſlened to aboliſh thoſe 
impoſts, the weight of which did, in 
truth, preſs much upon the people, 
but which furniſhed a ſure income; 


* Written inſtructions delivered by the conſtituents to their reſpeQive deputies 


previous to their going to the aſſembly. 
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and ſubſtituted in their room 2 
impoſt, almoſt a ſingle one, dh 
exact levy:ng of which might, per. 
haps, be attended with great dif. 
ficulty. The ordinary taxes ap 
at preſent much in arrears, and the 
extraordinary ſupply of the ff 
twelve hundred thouſand aflignay 
is nearly exhauſted. The expency 
of the departments of war and ma. 
rine, inſtead of being diminiſhed, are 
increaſed; without including the 
expence occaſioned by the neceſſary 
armaments in the courſe of l 
year. As to the adminiſtration of 
the department of finance, the 
wheels of the machine have been 

reatly multiplied by the admini. 

rative bodies of the diſtricts being 
made receivers of the taxes, The 
king, who was the firſt to feel 
apprehenſion at making public the 
accounts of his adminiſtration of 
the finances, and who had manifeſted 
his will that public accounts ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed as a rule of goven. 
ment, has been, if it be poſlidle 
more eſtranged to this department 
than the others: and the preju- 
dices, the jealouſies, and the recn- 
minations againſt government, hare 
been more abundantly poured forth 
on this than any other ſubje&. The 
regulation of the funds, the te. 
covery of the impoſts, the ſub-din- 
ſion of them amongſt che depart 
ments, the reward of paſt ſervices, 
all have been taken from under the 
king's ſuperintendance, and no- 
thing is left to him except a {ev 
nonmunations to barren offices: he 
has not even the diſpoſal of a 
gratuities for the relief of indi. 
gence. The king knows the db 
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geulties of this adminiſtration, and 
if it were poſſible for the machine 
of government to g. on without 
his immediate inſpection into the 
management of the finances, his 
maſeſty would regret nothing but 
his want of power to aſſiſt perſonal- 
ly in eſtabliſhing ſuch permanent 
orde: as might produce a diminu- 
tion of the impoſts (an object which, 
it is well known, his majeſty has 
always ardently deſired, and which 
he would have effected, had it not 
been for the expences of the Ame- 
rican war) and his having no longer 
the diſpoſal of ſuccours for the re- 
lief of the unfortunate. 

In fine, the king has been de- 
cared, by the decrees, ſupreme 
chief of the adminiſtration of the 
kinsdom : but ſubſequent decrees 
have directed the organization of 
the miniſtry in ſuch a manner that 
the king, at whom theſe decrees 
diretly point, can make no change 
without new deciſions of the aſſembly. 
The ſyſtem adopted by the heads of 
the predominant faction, of making 
all the agents of government the 
objects of ſuſpicion and diſtruſt, 
has been fo well followed up, that 
it is now become almoſt impoſſible 
to fill the offices of adminiſtration. 
No government can proceed or 
ſubſiſt without a mutual confidence 
between the governors and govern- 
ed; and the laſt laws propoſed in 
the national aſſembly, reſpecting 
the puniſhment to be inflicted on 
the miniſters, or agents, of the exe- 
cutive power, who ſhould be * guilty 
of malverſation, or judged to have 
exceeded their authority, muſt give 
riſe to all manner of inquietudes : 
theſe penal arrangements extend 
even to the ſubalterns in office, 
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which muſt deſtroy all ſubordi- 


nation; as inferiors ought never 
to judge the orders of their ſu- 
periors, who are reſponſible for 
whatever they command. Theſe 
regulations, from the multiplicity 
of proviſions, and the kinds of of- 
fences which are there indicated, 
tend only to inſpire dilruſt, inſtead 
of that confidence which is ſo ne- 
ceſſary. 8 

This form of government, ſo 
vicious in itſelf, is rendered till 
more ſo by the following cauſes: 

Firſt. The aſſembly, by means of 
their committees, are every mo- 
ment exceeding the limits preſerib- 
ed them: they employ themſelves 
about thoſe affairs which pertain 
only to the interior ad miniſtration 
of the kingdom, and to that of 
juſtice, and thus accumulate all the 
powers. They even exerciſe, by 
their committee of reſearches, a 
real deſpotiſm, more barbarous than 
any of thoſe which hiſtory has ever 
recorded, 

In the ſecond place, there are 
eſtabliſhed in all the cities, and 
even in many towns and villages, 
allociations known under the name 
of the Friends of the Conſtitution : 
contrary to the tenor of the decrees, 
theſe allow no ſociety to exiſt which 
is not affiliated with them; by which 
is formed an immenſe body cor- 
porate, more dangerous than an 
of thoſe which formerly exiſted, 
Without any authority for the pur- 
» poſe, and even in contempt of all 
the decrees, theſe ſocieties delibe- 
rate on all the parts of government, 
correſpond among themſelves on 
all objects, make and receive de- 
nunciations, poſt up their reſolu- 
tions about the ſtreets, and have 


* The word in the original is prevaricateurs, 
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acquired ſuch a preponderance, 
that all the adminiſtrative and ju- 
diciary bodies, not excepting the 
national aſſembly itſelf, are in ge- 
neral obedient to their orders. 

The king does not believe it 
poſfible to govern a kingdom, ſo 
extenſive and of ſuch importance as 


France, by the means eſtabliſhed by 


the national aſſembly, as they exiſt 
at preſent. His majeſty, in granting 
to all the decrees, indiſcriminately, 
a ſanction which he well knew it 
was not in his power to refuſe, has 
been guided by the deſire of avoid- 
ing all diſcuſſion, which experience 
taught him was at leaſt of no uſe; 
he moreover feared it would be 
thought that he wiſhed to retard or 
defeat the labours of the national 
aſſembly, in the ſucceſs of which 


the nation took ſo great an intereſt; 


he placed his confidence in the ſage 

erſons of that aſſembly, who muſt 
| Fes known that 1t 1s eaher to de- 
ſtroy a government, than to con- 
ſtruct another on a very different 
baſis. They have many times per- 
ceived the neceſſity, at the time of 
the reviſion of their decrees, of giv- 
ing a ſtrength of action, and re- action, 
neceſſary to all government: they 
knew alſo the utility of inſpiring 
for the government, and for the 
laws, which ought to aſſure the 
proſperity and ſtate of each indi- 
vidual, ſuch confidence as ſhould 
bring back into the kingdom all 
thoſe citizens who, ſome by diſ- 
content, but more by fear for their 
lives or their property, had been 
forced to emigrate. 

But the nearer the aſſembly ap- 
proach to the concluſion of their 
labours, the more theſe ſage per- 
ſons are perceived to loſe their 
credit; while thoſe regulations 
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which can ſerve only to impede 
and even render impracticable, the 
conduct of government, and inſpirg 
for it nothing but diſtruſt ang 
hatred, are every day augmenting 
'The other laws, inſtead of pouring 
ſalutary balm into the wound; 
which are ſtill bleeding in many 
provinces, tend only to increa 


their inquietudes, and ſharpen their ſub! 
diſcontents. The ſpirit of the ao 
clubs domineers over and pervades 8 
all: the multitude of calumnious that 
and ſeditious pamphlets, which are da 
every day diſperſed, are but their wy 
echgs, and prepare men's minds tg | 1 
be conducted as they pleaſe. The * 
national aſſembly have never dared on” 
to remedy this licentiouſneſs, ſo Is 
very different from true liberty, * 
they have loſt their credit, and evez = 
the ſtrength which would have * 
been neceſſary for retracting any mY 
of their meaſures, and altering what 
they judged to want correction. It pe 
is evident from the ſpirit which . 
reigns in the clubs, and the manner a 
in which they made themſelves mal. = 
ters of the new primary aſſemblies, 2b 
what is to be expected from them; No 
and if they diſplay any diſpoſition ; : 
to retract in ſome points, it is only 51 
that they may deſtroy the remains bee 
of royalty, and eſtabliſh a men- eff 
phyſical and philoſophical govern- a 


ment, which can never be reduced 
to practice. | 

People of France ! was this what 
you intended by ſending repreſen- 
tatives to the national aflemb!y? 
Did you defire that anarchy, and 
the deſpotiſm of clubs, ſhould re- 
place that inonarchical government 
under which the nation has proſpered 
during fourteen hundred years? Did 
you deſire to ſee your king over- 
whelmed with outrages, and de: 
| prived 


*-od of his liberty, at the mo: 
E. was employed in eſtabliſh- 
ing yours * 
ehe love of their kings is one of 
the virtues of Frenchmen, and his 
majeſty has perſonally received ſuch 
touching marks of it as he never 
can forget. The factious are well 
convinced, that while that love 
ſubſiſts, their work can never be 
completed: they are equally con- 
vinced, that in order to weaken 
that love it is neceſſary, if poſſible, 
to annihilate the reſ peat with which 
it is always accom anied; and this 
is the cauſe of thoſe outrages which 
the king has received during the 
two laſt years, and of all the other 
ills which he has ſuffered ; his ma- 
jeſty will not here re. trace the me- 
lancholy picture; he wiſhes only to 
make known to his faithful ſubjects 
the temper of the factious, who are 
tearing the boſom of their country 
under pretence of xegenerating it. 

Advantage was taken of the en- 
thuſiaſm felt for Mr. Neckar, to 
procure for him, even under the 
eyes of his majeſty, a triumph ſo 
much the more ſplendid, becauſe 
thoſe who were hired for the pur- 
poſe affected at the ſame time to 
pay no attention to the preſence of 
the king. Emboldened by this ſirſt 
eſſay, they dared on the enſuing 
day, at Verſailles, to inſult the arch- 
biſhop of Paris, purſue him, throw 
ſtones at him, and put his life in 
imminent danger. When the in- 
ſurrection broke forth at Paris, a 
courier whom the king had ſent 
was publicly arreſted, his papers 
rummaged, and the king's letters 
opened. During this time, the na- 
tional aſſembly ſeemed to inſult the 
ſorrows of his majeſty, by employ- 
ing themſelves only in heaping 
marks of eſteem on thoſe very mi- 

7 0 
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niſters whoſe recal ſerved as a pre- 
tence for inſurrection, though they 
have not ſince met with better treat- 
ment on that account. The ki 
being determined to bear, himſelf 
the words of peace into the capital, 
theſe apoſtates took great care to 
prevent the ſhouts of Jive le Roy 7 
ſo natural to the French; and the 
harangues which they addreſſed to 
his majeſty, ſo far from containing 
expreſſions of acknowledgment, 
were filled with the bittereſt irony. 

At the ſame time they accuſtom- 
ed the people more and more to 
diſpiſe monarchy and the laws, An 
attempt was made by the populace 
at Verſailles, to hang two huſſars 
at the gate of the caſtle ; a parricide 
was reſcued by them from puniſh, 
ment, and they made a ftand 
againſt a detachment of chaſſeurs 
intended to maintain order: whilſt 
a maniac made a motion publicly, 
in the Palais-Royal, to go to Ver- 
ſailles, hurry away the king and his 
ſon, bring them under a guard to 
Paris, and ſhut up the queen in a 
9 4 and this motion, inſtead 
of being rejected with the indigna- 
tion it deſerved, was applauded. 
The aſſembly themſelves, not con- 
tented with degrading royalty by 
their decrees, affected to deſpiſe the 
perſon of the king, by receiving, in 
a manner which could not properly 
be qualified, the obſervations of his 
majeſty on the decrees of the nights 
of the 4th and 5th of October. 

In fine, the 5th and 6th of Oc. 
tober arrived. To relate the events 
of thoſe days would be ſuperfluous, 
and his majeſty will ſpare his faith- 
ful ſubjects the pain of hearing 
them; but he cannot forbear re- 
marking the conduct of the aſſem- 
bly during thoſe horrible ſcenes: ſo 
far from any thought of preventing 
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them, or at leaſt of ſtopping them, 


they remained tranquil, and con- 
rented themſelves with replying to 
à motion, which propoſed their re- 
moving in a body, and taking their 
Ration near the king, that it was 
not conſiſtent with their dignity. 

From that moment almoſt every 
day has been marked by new ſcenes 
more afflicting than the preceding 
ones to his majeſty, or elſe by new 
inſults offered to his perſon. Scarce- 
ly was the king come to the Thuil- 
leries, when an innocent woman was 
maſſacred, and her, head paraded 
through Paris almoſt under the eyes 
of his majeſty, In many provinces 
thoſe who appeared attached to the 
king as their monarch, or to him 
perſonally, were perſecuted ; many 
even loſt their lives; while the king 
had it not in his power to cauſe the 
aſſaſſins to be puniſhed, or to ſhew 
his concern for the event. Even 
in the garden of the Thuilleries 
all the deputies who had ſpoken 
againſt royalty, or againſt religion, 
(for the factious in their rage had 
no more reſpect for the altar than 
the throne) received the honours of 
a triumph; while thoſe who acted 
differently were every moment in- 
ſulted, and heard their lives con- 
tinually menaced. 

At the federation of the 14th of 
July 1790, the aſſembly, in naming 
the king, by a ſpecial decree, to be 
the chief at that ceremony, ſhewed 
that they thought it in their power 
to name another. At this ſame ce- 
remony, notwithſtanding the king's 
deſire to the contrary, the royal 
family were ſeated in a place ſe- 
parate from that which he oc- 
cupied; a thing unheard of till 
the preſent time.—-It was during 
this federation that the king pal- 


ied the ſweeteſt moments of his 


nomination they had applauded, 


ſtay in Paris. He pauſes with 
ſatisfaction on the remembrang 
of thoſe proofs of attachment au 
affection witch were given hin 
by all the national guards x 
France | aſſembled at that cem. 
mony. 
The king's miniſters; thoſe y 

miniſters whom the aſſembly had 
forced the king to recall, or what 


have been all, except one, con. 
ſtrained by force of inſult or g 
threats, to quit their ſituations, 
Meſdames, the king's aunts, why 
had remained conſtantly with hin, 
determined by a religious mctiye, 
were diſpoſed to go to Rome: the 
factious would not allow them that 
liberty which belongs to every per. 
ſon, and which is eſtabliſhed by the 
declaration of the rights of man: 
crowd of people, urged on by the 
factious, proceeded to Bellevue, in 
order to ſtop the princeſles, but this 
blow having failed by their hat 
departure, the mob were not diſcon- 
certed, they went to Monſieur, un- 
der pretence that he intended 9 
follow the example of the princeſſes; 
and though they derived from this 
expedition nothing more than the 
leaſyre of ſhewing him an 1nſult 
it did not, according to their ſyſten, 
entirely fail of ſucceſs. But thougi 
the princeſſes could not be over 
taken at Bellevue, means were 
found to ſtop them at Armi-le 
Duc; and it was neceſſary to ob. 
tain orders from the national ab 
ſembly, before they were permitted 
to continue their journey, the order 
of the king being deſpiſed. ; 
Scarcely had the news of th 
arreſt arrived in Paris, when en, 
deavours were uſed to make tt 
national aſſembly approve this vo. 


lation of liberty; the attempt hon. 
| every 
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aving failed, an inſurrection 
„ conſtrain the king to 
Ublige the princeſſes to return: but 
the good conduct of the national 
guard (of which the king ardently 
tſtifies his ſatisfaction) having diſ- 
erſed the crowd, they had recourſe 
to other means. It was not dif- 
feult for them to obſerve that, 
whenever the leaſt commotion was 
erceived, a great number of faith. 
ful ſubjects repaired to the Thuil- 
lerics, and formed a kind of bat- 
talion, capable of reſtraining the ill- 
intentioned : they excited a riſing 
of the people at Vincennes, and de- 
ſignedly ſpread a report that they 
would ſeize that opportunity of 
coming to the Thuilleries: this was 
to make the defenders of the king 
aſtemble as they had done before, 
and then to W the inten- 
tion of their aſſembling to the na- 
tional guards, by attributing to 
them thoſe very deſigns, and of- 
fences, againſt which they had 
taken arms. They ſucceeded fo 
well in ſouring the minds of the 
national guards, that the king had 
the affliction of ſeeing ill - treated, 
under his eyes, and without his 
having power to defend them, thoſe 
who had given him the moſt affect- 
ing proofs of their attachment. It 
was in vain that his majeſty de- 
manded in perſon the arms which 
had rendered them ſuſpected; it 
was 1n vain that they gave him 
this laſt mark of their devotion ; 
nothing could reſtrain their infa- 
tuated purſuers, who carried their 
audacity ſo far as to ſeize and 
break thoſe arms which had been 
depoſited with the king. | 
At this time the king, having 
been ill, wiſhed to take advantage 
of the return of ſpring for going 
to Saint Cloud, where he had the 
Vor. XXXIII. 


preceding year ſpent part of the 
ſpring, and the autumn. As this 
journey took place in the Holy 
week, they laid hold of his ma- 
jeſty's known attachment to the re- 
ligion of his fathers, to excite men's 
minds againſt him; and on Sunday 
evening the club of the cordeliers 
cauſed a reſolution to be poſted up, 
in which the king himſelf was ar- 
raigned as refractory to the law. 
The next day his majeſty got into 
his carriage, 1a order to proceed on 
his journey ; but when he came to 
the gate of the Thuilleries, a mul- 


titude of people appeared ready to 


oppoſe his paſſage; and it is pain- 


ful though neceſſary to add, that 


the national guard, far from re- 
raining the ſeditious, united with 
them, and {topped the horſes of the 
king's gr bing, + themſelves, It was 
in vain that Mr. de la Fayette did 
all in his power to make the guard 
ſenſible of the enormity of their 
conduct: nothing had any effect; 
the moſt inſolent language, the 
moſt abominable propoſitions, rung 
in his majeſty's ears: the perſons of 
the houſehold, who were with the 
king, haſtened to make around him 
a rampart, at leaſt of their bodies, 
if the intentions, which wers too 
plainly manifeſted, ſhould be car- 
ried into execution. But it was ne- 
ceſſary that the king ſhould drink 
of the chalice even to the dregs: 
his faithful ſervants were now torn 
from him by violence; and, in fine, 
after having endured for an hour 
and three quarters all theſe outrages, 
his majeſty was conſtrained to return 
into his priſon; for, after what had 


jaſt happened, what other appella- 


tion can be given to his palace? The 
king's firſt care was to ſend for the 
director of the department, charged 
by the ſtate with watching over the 
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public tranquillity and ſafety, and 
to inform him of all that had 
happened. The next day the king 
went himſelf to the national aſſem- 
bly, to make them ſenſible how re- 
pugnant theſe proceedings were, 
even to the new conſtitution ; but 
new inſults were the only fruit 
which the king derived from theſe 
two meaſures: he was obliged to 
conſent to the removal of his 
Chaplains, and the majority of his 
great officers; to approve a let. 
ter which his miniſter had written 
in his name to foreign courts; and, 
in fine, to aſſiſt at the maſs on Eaſter- 
day with the new vicar of St. Ger- 
main l' Auxerrols. 

With all theſe incitements, and 
finding it impoſſible for him to ef- 
fect any good, or to prevent any 
evil, is it ſurpriſing that the king 
has ſought to recover his liberty, 
and to place himſelf and his Rail 
in a place of ſafety ? 


Frenchmen, and you above all, 


Pariſians l you inhabitants of a city 
which the anceſtors of his majeſty 
took a pleaſure in _— the good 
city of Paris, learn to ſuſpect the 
ſuggeſtions, and the untruths, of 
our falſe friends: return to your 
ing: he will always be your fa- 
ther, your beft friend. What ple# 
ſure will he have in forgetting all 
his perſonal injuries, and in ſeein 
himſelf again in the midſt of you!! 
when a conſtitution, which he ſhall 
have accepted freely, has made our 
holy religion reſpected; when go- 
vernment ſhall be eſtabliſned on 
a footing ſteady, yet allowing uſe- 
ful action; when the property or 


condition of no man ſhall be 


troubled ; when the laws ſhall be 


and, in fine, when liberty ſhall be 


no more arts with impunity ; 


ſettled on a firm and im 
foundation. hits. 
At Paris, the 20th of June, 1791 
Signed Louis. 


The king forbids. his. miniſter; tg 
ſign any order in his name, until 
they have his farther orders: he 
enjoins the keeper of the ſeal of 
the ſlate to ſend it to-him, when it 
thall be required on his part, 

At Paris, the aoth of June, 1791, 

Signed Louis. 


„The following Account of tl, 
Manner in which the foregoing Dec. 
ration Wwas communicated to the Aſin. 
bly, is taken from their Proceeding: if 
the 21/2 of Jane. 


Mr. la Porte, intendant of the cini 
liſt (being at the bar, in come. 
quence of a decree, requiring 
him to bring the king's declare. 
tion) faid, that that morning at 
eight o*clock, there was tra. 
mitted to hun, on the part of the 
king, a packet, in which he fouid 
a memorial written in his ma- 
jeſty's hand, of which he had 

read only the firſt and the lat 
pages: that he immediately car- 
ried this memorial to the miniſter 
of juſtice, who adviſed him to 
take it to the preſident of the 
national aſſembly; that he had 
with this view ſought for the pre- 

ſident, but could not find him. 

The preſident demanded of 
him, whether he had the mens 
rial; and by whom it was brought 
to him? 

He anſwered, that he had the 
memorial, and that iti had been 
broug ht to him by a domeſtic be- 
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longing to a valet-de-chambre of and to fign the preſent decla- 
the king. i 2 ration. 

On being interrogated, if he At Paris, June the 21ſt, 1791. 
knew the name of that man, he 
anſwered, that he did not; but 
that it would be eaſy to know - 
ir. if the aſſembly would give the Tags the agd, 


order. Proclamation of the National Aſ- 


A member demanded, that be- 
te the memorial ſhould be read ſembly to the People of France. 


+» the aſſembly, M. Ia Porte 
zould be required to write down, 
and depoſit on the table, the ac- 
count which he had to give. M. N* atrocious enterprize againft 
1a Porte in conſequence wrote, the laws has diſcovered it- 
and delivered to the preſident, ſelf. The National Aſſembly ap- 
the following declaration. proached the end of their long la- 
bours; the conſtitution was finiſhed ; 
« | the underſigned, declare, the tumults of the Revolution were 
that at eight o'clock, a domeſtic ſubſiding; and the enemies of the 
belonging to the king's artt valet- public weal have reſolved by one 
de-chambre brought to me a criminal act to ſacrifice the whole 
ſcaled packet, on which my nation to their vengeance. The 
nme was written, in the hand of king, and the royal family, were 
Lis majeſty, This packet in- carried off in the night between the 
cloſed a memorial, written in the aoth and 21ſt of this month. 
king's hand, and ſigned. I have Your repreſentatives will tri-. 
not read it: but having ſeen a umph over this obſlacle: they have 
poſtſcript, containing an order to meaſured the extent of the duties 
tie miniſters, I went immedi- impoſed upon them. Public liberty 
ately to M. Duport-Dutertre, ſhall be maintained; conſpirators 
minilter of juſtice. This miniſ- and ſlaves ſhall be taught to know 
tar adviſed me to go directly to the intrepidity of the founders of 
the preſident of the national aſ- French liberty; and we ſolemnly 
{-mbly, Not finding him, I re- engage, in the face of the nation, to 
turned home, from whence I am ayenge the law or to die. 
now come, only in obedience to The French are reſolved to be 
the orders of the national aſſem- free; and they ſhall be free. En- 
bly, who have directed me, to deayours are uſed to make the re- 
place the memorial on the table, volution recede, but it ſhall not re- 


La PoarTE.” 


{In anſwer to the king's decla- 
ration.) 


* The original is, Un grand attentat vient de ſe commetire. It is impoſſible 
to tran{late This z the Engliſh language has no one word that anſwers to attentat, 
winch properly means, any act of inferior juriſdiction, . in contempt of a ſu- 
zen above, but with great diſtruſt, 
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cede, Frenchmen! ſuch is your 
will, and your will ſhall be accom- 
pliſhed, 

The buſineſs then 1s to apply the 
law to the ſtate of the kingdom at 
this moment. The king in the con- 
ſtitution exerciſes the royal prero- 
gative of refuſing or ſanctioning the 
decrees of the legiſlative body; he 
is beſides the chief of the execu- 
tive power; and in this laſt capacity 
he cauſes the laws to be executed 
by miniſters who are reſponſible. 
If the firſt public functionary de- 
ſerts his poſt, or is carried off againſt 
his will, the repreſentatives of the 
nation, inveſted with all the powers 
neceflary for the preſervation of 
the ſtate, and for invigorating go- 
vernment, have a right to ſupply 
his place, In pronouncing that at- 
fixing the ſcal of the ſtate, and the 
ſignature of the miniſter of juſtice, 
ſhall give to decrees the character 
and authority of law, the national 
conſtituent aſſembly have exerciſed 
an indiſputable right. Under the 
ſecond relation of the king to the 
conſtitution, it is no leſs eaſy to find 
a ſubſtitute. In fact, no order from 
the king can be carried into effect 
unleſs counterſigned by the miniſ- 
ter, who remains reſponſible for it: 
a ſimple declaration, which ſhould 
order miniſters to act provitonally 
under their reſponſibility, without 
the king's ſignature, would be ſuf- 
ficient. 

After having provided the means 
of completing and ſecuring the 
exccution cf the laws, the dangers 
of the preſent driſis are removed 
with regard to the internal - af- 


fairs of the kingdom. Apa: 
foreign attacks, a firſt re- inforee. 
ment of four hundred thouſang 
national guards is ordered for the 
army. Thus internally and exter. 
nally France has every means of 
ſecurity, if men will not ſuffer their 
minds to be panic- ſtruek, but pre- 
ſerve moderation. 'The national 
conſtituent aſſembly is in its place; al 
the public powers eſtabliſhed by the 
conſtitution are in action; the pa- 
triotiſm of the citizens of Paris, and 
its national guards, whoſe zeal i; 
above all praiſe, watch around you; 
repreſentatives; the active citizen 
of the whole kingdom are enrolled, 
and France is able to expect her 
enemies. | 

Qught France to fear the conſe. 
quences of a writing, extorced, be. 
tore his departure, from the ſeduced 
king,“ whom we thall not think in. 
excuſable, except in the laſt extre- 
mity * The 1gnorance and the pre. 
tenſions of thoſe by whom it was 
dictated can ſcarcely be conceived. 
This writing, if your intereſts re. 
quire it, ſhall hereafter be conſider- 
ed more at large; but it is our duty 
to give ſome idea of it here. 

1 he national aſſembly have made 
a ſolemn declaration of political 
truths; they have diſcovered, or ra» 
ther re- eſtabliſhed, the ſacred rights 
of mankind ; and this writing pre- 
ſents again the theory of ſlavery. 

Frencamen ! it calls to your re- 
collection the day of the 23d of 
June, when the chief of the execu- 
tive power, or the firſt public func- 
tionary, dared to dictate his ablolute 
will to your repreſentatives, charged 


This expreſſion of tenderneſs toward the king, „ that they ſhall not think 
& hum inexculable but in the laſt extremity,” is wholly ſuppreſſed in the falte 
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by your orders to renovate the con- 
kitution of the kingdom. 

The writers of that Paper have 
not been afraid to make mention 
in it of that army which menaced 
the national aſſembly in the month 
of July. They have dared to make a 
merit of having removed ut from the 
deliberations of your repreſentatives, 

The uation aſſembly lamented 
the events of the 6th of October; 
they ordered the guilty to be proſe- 
cured ; and becauſe it is difficult to 
diſcover ſome brigands amidſt a ge- 
reral inſurrection of the people, the 
afembly are accuſed of letting them 
remain unpuniſhed: great care is ta- 
ken to avoid relating the outrages 
which provoked theſe diſorders. 
The nation was more juſt and more 
generous; they no more reproached 
the king with the violences exer- 
cied under his reign, and under the 
reigns of his anceſtors, 

They have dared in this writing 
to advert to the federation of the 
14th of July in the laſt year; but 
what is the circumſtance which re- 


mains impreſſed on the memory of 


its authors? Tt is, that the firſt pub- 
lic functionary was placed on at 
the head of the repreſentatives of the 
nation. In the midſt of all the de- 
puties of the national guards, and 
the troops of the line of the king- 
dom, the king there pronounced a ſo- 
lemn oath: this is the circumſtance 
which they have forgotten! The 
oath of the king was free; for he 
lays himſelf, that © it was during the 
* federation he paſſed the ſweeteſt 
moments of his ſtay in Paris; 
that he pauſed with ſatisfaction 
on the remembrance of the proofs 


E 
— 


© 
— 


« of attachment and affection there 
« given him by the national guards 
« of all France.“ If the king does 
not one day declare, that he was 
drawn away by the factious, his 
perjury ought to be pubiiſhed to 
the whole world. 

Is there occaſion for runnin 
through ſo many reproaches ſo ill 
founded? They would ſay, that the 
people are made for kings, and that 
clemency 1s the only duty of thoſe 
kings; that a great nation ought to 
regenerate itſelf without any agita- 
tion, without diſturbing for a mo« 
ment the pleaſfires of the king and 
his court. Some diſorders have at- 
tended the revolution; but ought 
the antient deſpotiſm to complain 
of the evils which it has produced? 


And is it decent in that defpotiſm 


to expreſs aſtoniſiment, that the peo- 
ple ſhould not always have kept 
within bounds in diſperſing ii.. 
maſs of corruption formed in a 
ries of ages by the crimes of ab 
lute power? 

Addreſſes of felicitation ard 
thanks have come in from all 
parts of the kingdom, and theſe, it 
is ſaid, are the work of the f i- 
ous: yes, without doubt, of twenty . 
four millions of factious. 

It was neceſſary that all the 
powers ſhould be re- conſtituted, be- 
caule all were corrupted ; becauie 
a frightful debt, accumulated by 
the 1gnorance and diſorders of 
government, was precipitating the 
nation into an abyis, We are re- 
proached for not ſubjecting the con- 
ſtitution to the king's refuſal; but 
royalty is eſtabliſhed for the ſake of 
the people only; and“ if great na- 

tions 


| This ſeems to admit the moral neceſiity of monarchy for a great nation; but 
dae falſe tranſlation links it to a voluntary chligation, and weakens the force of the 
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tions are obliged to maintain a 
kingly government, it is becauſe 
that form is the ſafe-guard of their 
happineſs. The conſtitution has left 
the king his prerogative and his 
true character. Vour repreſenta- 
tives would have acted criminally 
if they had ſacrificed twenty- four 
millions of citizens to the intereſt 
of one man. 

The labours of the people fill the 
treaſury of the ſtate; it is a ſacred 
depoſit. The firt ſymptom of fla- 

very is to coniider the public 
contributions as a debt paid to 
deipotiſm*, France ouglit to be on 
this point more ftrict than any other 
country. The national aſſembly 
has regulated the appropriation of 
theſe contributions with exact juſ- 
tice; they have provided munifi- 
cently for the expences of the king: 


by a condeſcenſion of the aſſembly 


he himſelf has fixed the amount, 
and nearly thirty millions granted 
for the civil liſt are repreſented as 
too moderate a ſum. 

The decree on war and peace 
takes from the king and his miniſ- 
ters the right of devoting the peo- 
ple to carnage, according to the ca- 
prices or the views of the court: 
and this ſeems to be a ſubject of re- 
gret! A ſucceſſion of diſaſtrous trea- 


ties has ſacrificed the territories of 


the French empire, the treaſures of 
the ſtate, and the induſtry of the ci- 
tizens. The legiſlative body bet- 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


ter underſtand the intereſts of the 
nation; and yet we are reproached 
for having reſerved to that bz, 
the reviſion and confirmation gt 
treaties ! What then! have you nc; 
had ſufficiently long experience of 
the errors of government? 

Under the antient regimen, the 
promotion and the diſcipline of fol. 
diers and officers of the land and ſea 
ſervice were abandoned to the ca. 
price of miniſters. The nation;! 
aſſembly, attentive to their welfare 
has reſtored the rights which hs: 
longed to them; the royal authority 
has no more than a third or fourth 
part of the appointments to diſpolz 
of; and this the authors of the pa- 
per do not find ſufficient. 

They attack your judicature with. 
out even dreaming that the king of 
a great people ought not to interfere 
in the adminiſtration of juſtice any 
farther than in cauſing the laws to 
be obſerved, and judgment executed. 
They are diſpoſed to excite diſſatis. 
faction concerning the right of par- 
doning offences and commuting 
puniſhment; and yet it is univer- 
ſally known how this right is exer- 
ciſed, and on whom monarchs be- 
ſtow ſuch favours. 

To complain of being no longer 
at liberty to direct all the parts of 
the adminiſtration, is to claim mi- 


niſterial deſpotiſm. Certainly the 


king could not exerciſe it himſclf. 
The choice of their adminiſtrators 


ſentence that follows. The whole paſſage runs thus: Does not royalty exiſt 
** for the people? and if a great nation oblges ztfelf to maintain it, is it not ſolely 
« becauſe it is believed to be uſeful ? This ſhews the aim of all the fraud prac- 
tiſed with theſe papers. It is levelled at the general principle of monarchy, in this 


and every country, as well as in France, 


* As the falle tranſlation was intended to operate here, this ſaving clauſe in fa- 
your of other countries has been omitted; the preceding and ſubſequent ſentences 


have been alſo altered, 
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ofts with the people; but theſe 
very adminiſtrators are under the 
king's authority in all matters 
which do not concern the aſſeſſment 
of impoſts : he can, under the re- 
ſponſibility of his miniſters, annul 
their irregular acts, and ſuſpend the 
exerciſe of their functions. 

The powers once ſeparated, the 
legillative body, like all other pub- 
lic powers, mult not go beyond the 
limits aſſig ned it, 
miniſters, imperious neceſſity has 
ſometimes forced the national aſ- 
ſembly to mingle, in ſpite of itſelf, 
in the adminiſtration. It is not for 
the government to reproach that 
aſſembly on this account; it ought 
to be told that it no longer 1n- 
fired confidence; and while all 
the people of France inclined to- 
wards the legiſlative body as the 
centee of action, that body never 
buſied itſelf in this reſpect, but to 
make ſuch diſpoſitions as were ne- 
ceſlary for the preſervation of li- 
berty. Ought 1t to give continu- 
ance to any diſtruſt? You may 
judge after the departure of the king. 

The faction which, in conſe- 
quence of that departure, has drawn 
up a long liſt of reproaches, to 
which it would be ſo eaſy to reply, 


has unmaſked itſelf. Imputations, 


frequently renewed, betray their 
ſource, They complain that the 
new ſyſtem is complicated; and, in 
evident contradiction, complain at 
the ſame time of the biennial du- 
ration of the functions cf electors. 
Lley bitterly reproach, in the ſo- 
cietics of the friends of the conſti- 
tution, that ardent love of liberty 
which has ſo greatly aſſiſted the re- 
volution, and which may be ſtill ſo 
ateful, if under the preſent circum- 
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237 
ſtances it is directed by a patriotiſm 
always prudent aud enlightened, 

Is it neceffary, in fine, to ſpeak 
of the inſinuation relative to the Ca- 
tholic religion? The national aſ- 
ſembly, you know, have made uſe 
only of the rights of the civil 
power; they have reſtored the pu- 
rity of the firſt chriſtian ages; and 
it is not the intereſt of heaven that 
dictates theſe reproaches. 


Frenchmen! the abſence of the 


King will not arreſt the activity of 
government; and you are threat- 
ened only by one real danger, It 
is your part to provide againſt the 
ſuſpenfion of the labours of induſ- 
try, for the payment of the public 
contributions, and againſt that ex- 
treme agitation which may over- 
turn the ſtate by an exceſs of pa- 
triotiſm, or at the inſtigation of our 
enemies, commencing in anarchy, 
and ending in civil war, | 
This is the danger to which the 
national aſſembly calls the attention 
of all good citizens; this is the reah 
misfortune which you muſt avoid. 
Your repreſentatives exhort you, in 
the name of your country, in the 
name of liberty, not to loſe ſight 
of this object. It is in critical mo- 
ments that a great character ſhould 


be developed: it is at ſuch ti mes 


that private animoſities and private. 
intereſts ſhould diſappear. The 
people who have recovered liberty 
ſhould, above all things, ſhew that 
firm tranquillity by which tyrants 
are appalled. 

The grand, Amoſt the only ob- 
ject which ſhould particularly en- 
gage us until the moment now at 
hand, when the national aſſemb'y 
ſhall have taken their definitive re- 
ſolution, is the maintaining of or- 

der. 
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der. Order may exiſt wherever 
there is a central point of autho- 
rity ; that point is found in the aſ- 
ſembly of your repreſentatives. It 
will ſuffice provifionally, if the 
united voice of citizens pronounce 
with energy the obligation of re- 
ſpecting the law ; if the public force 
of the army of the national guards, 
and of all the people of France, 
ſupport the execution of the law, 
*We ſhall bewail the misfortunes of 
our king; we ſhall call down the 
vengeance of the laws on thoſe who 
have drawn him from his poſt ; but 
the empire ſhall not be ſhaken ; the 
activity of the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice ſhall not relax. Rally, there- 
fore, around that centre on which 
the preſervation of France depends; 
watch thoſe men who conſider pub- 
lic calamities but as affording a fa- 
vourable opportunity for their de- 
predations: unite your efforts for 
preventing violence; for ſecuring 
the payment of the contributions 
and the free circulation of provi- 
ſions; for maintaining the ſafety of 
men's perſons, and of all kinds of 
property. Diſplay the law to the 
guilty; ſtrengthen the conſtitutional 
authorities with all the puiſſance of 
the general will; let the factious, 
who require the blood of their fel- 
low citizens, behold order preſerved 


This conciliatory expreſſion towards the king, has not left a trace of itſelf 


SUPPLEMENT, &c. 


in the midſt of tempeſts, a 

conſtitution cdablihing el ho 
becoming more dear to the French 
from the blows which they direg 
againſt it. And, in fine, let the dan. 
gers which were deſigned for you 
involve none but the enemies 0. 
your welfare, The capital may 
ſerve as a model for the reſt of 
France: the king's departure cauſed 
no agitation there; and our enemies 
are filled with deſpair at ſeeing Pa. 
ris enjoy perfect tranquillity, 

+ There are outrageous attempt; 
againſt great nations, which nothin 
but generoſity could make them 
forget. The people of France 
were fierce in ſervitude; they 
will now diſplay the virtues and 
heroiſm of liberty. Let the ene. 
mies of the conſtitution know, that 
to ſubjugate anew the territories of 
this empire, they muſt annihilate 
the nation: deſpotiſm may form 
ſuch an enterprize if it will; it 
muſt either be vanquiſned, or enjoy 
a horrid triumph over a pile of 


ruins. 
( Signed ) 
ALEXANDER BEAUHARNA1,, 
Preſident. 


Mauriet, Regnier, Lecarlier, 
Fricaud, Grenot, Merle, 
Secretart's, 


behind in the falſe tranſlation. The four laſt paragraphs of this proclamation (or, 
as the royal ſtile of the title has been ſoftened down, this addreſs) are compreſſed 


into two, comparatively ſhort. 


+ The two firſt ſentences of this paragraph are totally ſuppreſſed. 
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Short Account of Mr. Ray; from 
Dr. Pulteney's Hiſtorical and Bio- 
graphical Sketches of the Progreſs 
of Botany in England, vol. 1. 


OHN Wray, or, as he always 
] ſpelt his name after the year 
1669, Ray, was born at Black Not- 
ley, near Braintree, in Eſſex, Nov. 
29, 1628. His father, though in 
ſo humble a ſituation as that of a 
blackſmith, ſent his ſon to the gram- 
mar-ſchool at Braintree; and in 
1644, entered him at Catherine 
Hall, in Cambridge; from whence 
he removed, in leſs than two years, 
to Trinity College, where the po- 
liter ſciences were more cultivated, 
Dr. Barrow was his fellow pupil, 
and intimate friend, and, on ac- 
count of their early proficiencies, 
both were the favourites of their 
learned tutor, Dr. Duport. He 
was choſen minor-fellow of Trinity, 
in 1649; in 1651, was made Greek 
lecturer of the. college; in 1653, 
mathematical lecturer; and in 1655, 
humanity reader. Theſe appoint- 
ments were ſufficient teſtimonies of 
his talents and abilities at this ear- 
ly period. He afterwards paſſed 
through the offices of the college, 
and became tutor to many gentle- 
men of honourable birth and attain- 
ments, who gave him due praiſe 
and acknowledgments for his watch- 
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ful care of them. He alſo diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf, while in college, as 
a ſenſible and rational preacher, and 
a ſound divine, As his favourite 
ſtudy was the works of God, he 
laid, at this time, in his college 
lectures, the foundation of his 
« Wiſdom of God in the Creation,“ 
and of his « Three Phyſico- theolo- 
gical Diſcourſes ;” which were af- 
terwards ſo well received by the 
public. | 
At the period when Mr. Ray 
turned his attention to the ſtudy of 
nature, the knowledge of plants 
was not highly ſuperior to the ſtate 
in which Turner had found it, in 
the ſame place, more than a century 
before. In this ſtudy Ray could 
find no maſter. I am not able to 
ſay, that a ſingle publication, of a 
ſcientific nature, on the ſubject of 
lants, had ever appeared at Cam- 
. for Maplet's « Green Fo- 
reſt will ſcarcely be thought wor- 
thy of that appellation. Oxford 
had, indeed, not only experienced 
the benefit of private encourage- 
ment, but of public munificence, in 
the eſtabliſhment of a garden, But 
at the ſiſter univerſity Mr. Ray 
ſtood alone, himſelf indeed an hot ! 
Self-taught as he was, and full of 
ardour, he ſo forcibly diſplayed the 
utility of botanical knowledge, and 
its intimate connection with the 
B arts, 
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arts, and conveniencies of life, in- 
dependent even of thoſe charms, 
which the views of nature ever af- 
ford to contemplative minds, that 
he ſoon made it an object of atten- 
tion; and numbered among his aſ- 
ſociates in theſe ſtudies, Mr, Nid, a 
ſenior fellow of his own college, 
Mr. Francis Willughby, and Mr. 
Peter Courthope. The firſt of tueſe 
gentlemen became his inſeparable 
companion; but he had the misfor- 
tune to deplore his death, a little 
time before the publication of his 
firſt work, which came out under 
the title of Catalogus Plantarum 
circa Cantabrigiam naſcentium. 
Cantab. 1660.” pp. 182. cum Indi- 
cibus, Oc. pp. 103. 129. 

Theſe occupations, however, did 
not divert Mr. Ray from his object 
of entering into the miniſtry. He 
was, in Dec. 1660, ordained both 
deacon and prieſt, by Dr. Sander- 
ſon, bithop of Lincoln, and conti- 


nued fellow of Trinity College til 
the Bartholomew act; which, as he 
did not ſubſcribe, neceſſarily ſuper. 
ſeded him. This event took place 
Sept. 18, 1662. 

He died at Black Notley, ary 
was buried, as Dr. Derham ay: 
according to his own defire, in the 
church of that pariſh. The writer, 
of the *“ General Dictionary,“ in 
the mean time, inform us, that, 
« although the rector of the Pariſh 
« offered him a place of interment 
in the chancel of the church, ye 
« he modeſtly refuſed it, chooſing 
« rather to be buried in the church. 
« yard with his anceſtors, where 2 
« monument was erected to him,” 
as Dr. Derham relates, at the charge 
of ſome of his friends, with a Latin 
inſcription; which may be ſeen in 
the “ General Dictionary,“ and in 
Mr. Scott's © Remains ;” and of 
which I inſert a copy below “*. 

As Mr. Ray did not inherit any 

| paternal 


*The Inſcription en Mr. Ray's Monument. 


Eruditiſſimi Viri JOHANNIS Rain, M. A. 
Quicquid mortale fuit 
Hoc in anguſto Tumulo reconditum eſt, 
At ſcripta 
Non unica continet Regio: 
Et Fama undiquaque celeberrima 
Vetat Mori. 
Collegii SS. Trinitatis Cantab. fuit olim Sccius, 
Nec nor. Socictatis Regiæ apud Londinenſes Sodalis, 
Egregium utriuſque Ornamentum. 
In omni Scientiarum Genere, 
Tam divinarum quam humanarum 
Jerſatiſſimus: 
Et ſicut alter Solomon (cui forſan unico ſecundus) 
A Cedro ad Hyſiopum, 
Ab Animalium maximis ad minima uſque Inſecta 
Exquiſitam nactus eſt Notitiam. 
Nec de ſtantis ſolum que patet Terræ Facie, 
Accuratiſſimè drfferuit 
Sed et intima iptius Viſcera ſagaciſſimè rimatus, 
Quicquid otatu dignum in Univerſi Natura 
Deſcripſit. 
Apud exteras Gentes agens, 
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ternal eſtate, and had often re- 
fuſed preferment, his circumſtances 
could never have been affluent; and 
the legacy of Mr. Willugbby 1s ſaid 
to have been the greateſt part of 
what he enjoyed. His own eſtate, 
whatever that might be, he ſettled 
on his wife. He had four daugh- 
ters, three of whom ſurvived him. 
4 He left a ſmall legacy to the poor 
« of his own pariſh, and five pounds 
« to Trinity College, in Cam- 
« bridge, to purchaſe books for the 
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« of natural curioſities he beſtowed 
« on his friend and neighbour, Mr. 
« Samuel Dale, author of the Phar- 
* macologia, to whom they. were 
ce delivered about a week before his 
« death.” 

Mr. Ray's poſthumous papers 
were entruſted by his widow to the 
care of Dr. Derham; who, after 
publiſhing the « Hiſtoria Inſecto- 
rum,“ ſelected a number of his let- 
ters, and printed them, in 1718, 
under the title of Philoſophical 
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« library there. All his collections Letters between the learned Mr. 


ne aliorum Oculos fugerant, diligenter exploravit, 
ultaque ſeitu digniſſima primus in Lucem protulit. 
Quod ar ea Morum Simplicitate præditus, 
Ut fuerit ab{que Invidia doctus: 
| Sublimis Ingenii, | 
Et (quod raro accidit) demiſſi hmul Animi et modeſti. 
| Non Sanguine et Genere inſignis, 
Sed (quod majus) 
Propria Virtute illuſtris. 
De Opibus Tituliſque obtinendis 
8 Parum ſollicitus, 
Hæc potius mereri voluit, quam adipiſci: 
Dum ſub privato Lare ſua Sorte contentus, 
Fortuna lautiori dignus conſenuit. 
In Rebus alis fibi Modum facile impoſuit, 
In Studiis nullum. 
Quid plura? 
Hiice omnibus 
Pietatem minime fucatam adjunxit, 
Eccleſiæ Anglicanæ 
(Id quod ſupremo Habitu confirmavit) 
Totus et ex Animo addictus. 
Sic bene latuit, bene vixit Vir beatus, 
Quem præſens ZEtas colit, Poſtera mirabitur. 


This monument beginning to want repair by ſtanding expoſed in the church- 
Yard, was removed and ſet up in the- chancel of the church; and to the epitaph is 
added, on the table of the eaſt ſide, what follows: / 


Hoc Cenotaphium 
Olim in Cœmeterio {fb Dio poſitum, 
Inclementis Cceli Injuriis obliteratum, 
Et tantum non collapſum, _ 
| Refecit et ſub Tectum tranſpoſuit 
J. LEGGE, M. D. 
xvi kal. Aprilis, A. D. 1737. 


On the weſt ſide, 


Nat. 29. Nov. 1628. 
J. Rar, Ob. 17. Jan. 1705-6. 
B 2 Ray 
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Ray and ſeveral of his Correſpon- 
dents, natives and foreigners.” $9, 
pp. 367. ; : 

This collection contains 218 let- 
ters; of which, fixty-eight were 
written by Mr. Ray himſelf. Among 
his correſpondents, the molt frequent 
were Dr. Liſter, Sir Philip Skip- 
= Dr. Tancred Robinſon, Sir 

ans Sloane, Mr. Liwyd, Mr. Jeſ- 
ſop, Mr. Johnſon, and Mr. Olden- 
burgh. The firſt of Mr. Ray's let. 
ters bears date in 1667, the laſt in 
1705 

The correſpondence of learned 
and ſcientific men, ſeldom fails to be 
a welcome preſent to thoſe of ſimilar 
literature and purſuits; for, beſides 
the perſonal intereſt we take in their 
concerns, they commonly delineate, 
in the moſt faithful colours, the cha- 
racters of the writers, frequently aſ- 
certain diſcoveries, and enable their 
ſucceſſors to trace thę progreſs of 
knowledge in a more intereſting 
manner than by hiſtorical detail. 

As the general ſubject of theſe let- 
ters is natural hiſtory, fo botany 
bears a prevalling portion. Beſides 
numberleſs critical obſervations that 
occur on particular ſpecies, we meet 
with a long catalogue of. the rare 

lants of the north of England, by 

r. Lawſon; Dr. Plukenet's Ob- 
ſervations on the firſt edition of the 
« Synopſis;”” thoſe of Dr. Preſton 
en various Britiſh plants; a paver 
of Thomas Williſel's, ſpecifying the 
different kinds of trees, on which, 
in his travels, he had ſeen the miſ- 
ſeltoe growing ; and a liſt of ſuch 
exotics as were thought rare at that 
time in the Chelſea Garden, and at 
Fulham. | 


There ig, moreover, among theſe 


letters, an intereſting paper, written 
by Mr. Ray himfelf, in anſwer to 
the queſtion, What number of 
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« plants there are in the worlq y 
in which he diſcuſſes the difficulty 
or impoſſibility, of gaining ſatizf.. 
tion on this point, ariſing from the 
want of ſufficient bounds between 
ſpecies and variety. He commu. 
nicated to the Royal Society fone 
remarks on this head, which were 
printed by Dr. Birch, in the third 
volume of the Hiſtory of the 
Royal Society.“ 

Dr. Derham meditated Writing 
the life of Mr. Ray; but he appears 
not to have tully executed his plan, 
His papers, however, were publiſhed 
by Mr. Scott, in 1760, under the 
title of “ Select Remains of the 


learned John Ray.“ 80. pp. 346, 


To theſe are annexed three of the 
Itineraries, which conſtitute the 
greater part of the book. They 
are evidently ſhort notes only, never 
intended for the public eye. Some 
of Mr. Ray's devotional pieces ac- 
company this collection; and three 
letters to Dr. Derham; with a La. 
tin letter of advice and inſtructions 
to his pupils, the Mr. Willughbys. 

There is ſaid to be ſtill extant a 
manuſcript of Mr. Ray's, under the 
title of Catalogus Plantarum do. 
meſticarum quæ alantur Catabri. 
giæ in hortis academicorum et op- 
pidanorum,” In this, he chiefly 
makes uſe of the ſynonyma of the 
two Bauhines, and of Gerard and 
Parkinſon, 

Mr. Ray had the ſingular pf. 
neſs of devoting fifty years of his 
life to the cultivation of the ſciences 
he loved. Incited by the moſt ar- 
dent genius, which overcame 1nnu- 
merable difficulties and diſcourage- 


. ments, his labours were, in the end, 


crowned with a ſucceſs, before al- 
molt unequalled. He totally te. 
formed the ſtudies of botany and 
zoology; he raiſed them to the 

dignity 
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dignity of a ſcience, and placed 
them in an advantageous point of 
view; and, by his own inveſtiga - 
tions, added more real 1mprove- 
ment to them in England, than any 
of his predeceſſors. 

He invented and defined. many 
terms, expreſſive of ideas before un- 
known to the naturaliſts of Eng- 
land; and introduced many others, 
from writers of the beſt note. As 
he wrote Latin in great purity, and 
with great facility, he gave his ſub- 
jets all the embelliſhments that 
learning could beſtow; and his ex- 
tenſive efudition, and knowledge 
of philoſophy at large, enabled him 
to add many collateral ornaments, 
and uſeful obſervations, with an ap- 
titude and judgment that has been 
much applauded. 

The extent of his improvements 
in ſcience procured him the admira- 
tion of his contemporaries, and have 
juſtly tranſmitted his name to poſ- 
terity, among thoſe who have done 
honour to their age and country. 
Even learned foreigaers have been 
eloquent in his praiſe. French 
writers have ſtiled him the“ Eng- 


lik Tournefort;? an eulogy that 


ſufficiently evinced the high opi- 
nion they had of his merit. And 
the late eminent Haller not only 
attributes to Ray the merit of im- 
aa and elevating botanical 
nowledge, but from his life dates 
a new ra in the records of the 
ſcience. 

But Mr. Ray's enquiries were 
not limited to natural knowledge. 
His foreign travels and his itinera- 
ies prove, that antiquities, PoUty» 
government, and legiſlation, attract- 


ed a ſhare of his regard; as his 


pailological books are evidences 
of his attention to language, and of 


on thoſe who had taken it. 


his deſire to improve and illuſtrate 
his native tongue. 

To all theſe endowments he joĩn- 
ed an unremitting induſtry and per- 
ſeverance in the proſecution of his 
ſtudies; and, what marks a forti- 
tude of mind as uncommon as it is 
enviable, his aſſiduity ſeemed to 
ſtrengthen with his age, and to bid 
a 57 ER to the encroachments of 
infrmity, and the proſpect of diſſo- 
lution. I call to witneſs the mag- 
nitude of the attempt, and ſucceſsful 
iſſue of his exertions, in writing the 
ſupplemental volume to his Hiſ+ 
tory of Plants,” and in beginning 
the “ Hiſtoria InſeQtoram®” at ſa 
late a period of his life. 

His fingular modeſty, affability, 
and communicative diſpoſition, ſe- 
cured to him the eſteem of all who 
knew him; and his eminent talents 
as a naturaliſt and a philoſopher pro- 


cured him many patrons and friends, 
and preſerved him from that obſcu- 


rity, which would otherwiſe proba- 
bly have been his lot: for, notwith- 
ſtanding his learning and probity, 
as his principles did not accord with 
thoſe of the times, they were adverſe 
to his fortune, and he gained no 
emoluments in the church, He 
had relinquiſhed his fellowſhip at 
the commencement of the Bartholo- 


mew act, not, as ſom- imaginedy. 


from his having taken the Solemn 
League and Covenant (for that he 
never did, and often declared, that 
he ever thought it an unlawful 
oath), but becauſe he could not de- 
clare, agreeably to the terms of the 
act, that the gath was not binding 
Hence 
too, his conſtant gefuſal of prefer. 
ment afterwards, occaſioned him to 
be ranked, by many, among the 


non · conformiſts, although he * . 
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and died in the communion of the 
churchof England. He had ſeen, with 
deep regret, the diſorders of the com- 
monwealth and the uſurpation, and 
afterwards, not leis, the threatening 
aſpect of the reign of James II. 

His ſtrong attachment to the 

rim mg of civil and religious li- 
erty, is manifeſted by his animated 
ſtile, in the preface to his “ Synop- 
ſis;“ where he expreſſes, in glowing 
terms, his joy and gratitude, for 
having lived to ſee thoſe bleſſings 
eltabliſhed by the Revolution. 

The charatter of Mr. Ray cannot 
be contemplated by thoſe who have 
a true reliſn for the ſtudies of nature, 
Without a high ſentiment of reſpect 
and gratitude; nor by thoſe who 
con der the exemplarineſs of his life 
as a man, and his qualifications as a 
divine, without veneration. 

There are two engraved portraits 
of Mr. Ray prefixed to his works, 
both from a painting by Faithorne; 
one by W. Elder, before his “ Syl- 
& Inge,” in 1693, which ſeems to 
have been copied for the Metho- 
dus emendata,““ in 1703; and the 
other by Ve:tue, in 1713, prefixed 


to the“ Phyſico-theological Diſ- 


« courſes.” In both theſe, he is re- 
preſented, as Mr. Ames deſeribes it, 
in © an oval frame, with hair, whiſ- 
« kers, band, and canonical habit.“ 
Theſe engravings repreſent Mr. Ray 
in the latter ſtage o his life. 


— 


Character of the late Sir William 
Watſon; from the ſame work, 


vol. ii. 


IR William Watſdn had a natu- 
ral adtivity both of mind and 


body, that never allowed him to be 
indolent in the ſlighteſt degre- 
He was a moſt exact economiſt of 
his time, and throughout life a ve 
early riſer, being up uſually in ſun. 
mer at fix o'clock, and frequently 
ſooner; thus ſecuring to himſelf 
daily two or three uninterrupted 
hours for ſtudy. In his younger days, 
theſe early hours were frequent] 
given up to the purpoſes of fm. 
pling; but, in = years, they 
were devoted to ſtudy. He read 
much and carefully ; and his ardex 
and unremitting deſire to be gc. 
8 with the progreſs of a 
thoſe ſciences which were his ob. 
jects, joined to a vigorous and reten- 
tive memory, enabled him to trea- 
ſure up a vaſt ſtock of knowledge. 
What he thus acquired, he freely 
diſpenſed. His mode of conveyin 
information was clear, forcible, — 
energetic, and juſtified the enco. 
mium beſtowed upon him by a learn- 
ed foreigner, 1n a letter to a corre, 
ſpondent *. | 

His attention, however, was 
no means confined to the ſubjects of 
his own profeſſion, or thoſe of pli- 
loſophy at large. He was a careful 
obſerver of men, and of the manners 
of the age; and the extraordinary 
endowment of his memory had fur- 
niſhed him with a great variety af 
intereſting and entertaining anec. 
dotes, concerning the characters and 
circumſtances of his time +. 

On all ſubjects, his liberal and 
communicative diſpoſition, and his 
courteous behaviour, encouraged 
enquiry; and thoſe who fought for 
information from him, ſeldom de- 


parted without it, In his epiſtolary 
| corre» 


Watſouius Botanicus et Phyſicus clarus e et perſpicax homo, itidemque bumaniſ⸗ 
M. Mecke', of Berlin, in Epiſtolis ad Hallerum datis. 


+ It is to Sir William Watſon that we owe the preſervation of an anecdote, 
which tends to illuſtrate the character, and exalt the ſincerity and integrity - the 
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correſpondence he was copious and 

reciſe; and ſuch as enjoyod the pri- 
vilege and pleaſure of it, experienced 
in his punctuality another quali- 
kcation which greatly enhanced its 


value. : 2 
gome of the firſt of Sir William 


Watſon's papers in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, evince his car pro- 
ficiency in the ſcience of Botany, 
and eſpecially his acquaintance with 
the Engliſh ſpecies : nor was he leſs 
killed in exotics in his riper years. 
That he was very ſoon conſidered 
on the continent as highly reſpec- 
table in this light, 1s manifeſt from 
his having been one of the few in 
England, whom Mr. Clifford grati- 
fed with a copy of the Hortus Clif- 
fortianus; a work, at its firſt publi- 
cation, only attainable by thoſe 
whoſe ſtudies and acquirements in 
the ſubject of it, entitled them to 
receive it from the munificence of 
Mr. Clifford himſelf, In fact, all 
learned foreigners, of the ſame bias 
in their ſtudies, brought letters of 
recommendation to him; and, on 
their return, failed not, both in 
their corrreſpondence and in their 
writings, to bear honourable teſti- 
mony to his learning and abilities. 
Sir William Watſon had learned 
to know plants by the ſyſtem and 
nomenclature of Ray, when trivial 
names were unknown; and he was 
ſo ſingularly happy in a tenacious 
memory, as to be able to repeat, 
with wonderful promptitude, the 
long names which had been in uſe 
ſrom the times of Bauhine, Gerard, 
and Parkinſon; a tak from which 
botaniſts are relieved, by the intro- 


excellent Mr. Addiſon. 


duction of the Linnæan trivial epi- 
thets. He lived to ſee the ſyſtem 
of his much-honoured countryman 
give way to that of the Swede, which 

egan to take place in England 
about this period; and with which 
alſo he made himſelf acquainted, 
His knowledge of plants, and the 
hiſtory of them in * various au- 
thors, was ſo eminently extenſive, 
that his opinion was frequently ap- 
pealed to as deciſive on the ſubject; 
and by ſome of his intimate friends he 
was uſually called“ The living Lexi- 
« con of Botany.” Had it been the 
lot of Sir William Watſon to have 
been devoted to Botany as an offi- 
cial employment; or had the more 
important avocations of his profeſ- 
ſion allowed a further indulgence to 
his favourite bias, ſuch an union of 
natural endowments and acquired 
knowledge as he poſſeſſed, mult have 
placed him very high among the 
naturaliſts of this age. 


It remains for me to do juſtice to 


the worth of Sir William Watſon as 
a phyſician, and as a member of 
ſociety. But as theſe parts of his 
character have been already deli- 
neated with great truth and diſcri- 
mination by my much reſpected 
friend Dr. Garthſhore, I ſhall con- 
clude this account by ſome extracts 
from the Memorial read by him to 
a ſociety of phyſicians, of which Sir 
William had been the prefident, 
« As a phyſician, his humanity, 
« aſſiduity, and caution, were emi- 
« nently conſpicuous ; and his ex- 
« act obſervance of the duties of 


* ſocial politeneſs muſt ever be re- 


<< membered with pleaſure by all 
It is inſerted in the Addenda to his Life, in the third 


volume of the Biographia Britannica, Dr, Kippis alſo acknowledges himſelf the 


molt indebted to him for the materials of the life of the late 


Eſq. 


enry Baker, 
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&« thoſe who enjoyed the happineſs 
« of his acquaintance, 'The ſmile 
« of benignity was always diſplayed 
« on his countenance; he invaria- 
« bly continued the general, the 
« ready, and the obliging friend of 
« mankind; he was reſpectful to 
* the elder and ſuperior, encourag- 
« ing to the younger, and pleaſant 
« and eaſy to all with whom he had 
« any intercourſe. The ſame af- 
« fability and good-humour which 
« adorned his character in public 
4 life, were preſerved alſo in the 
1 boſom of his family, and endeared 
« him to thoſe who were more im- 
« mediately around him, He was 
« ſcarcely ever out of temper, was 
«« always benignant and kind to his 
« friends and relations — and, it 
* would be injurious to his memo- 
c ry not to mention an anecdote 
c which equally diſplays his huma- 
«© nity, and the warmth with which 
« he intereſted himſelf in the caſes 
<* of his patients. -Not many years 
c before his death, he was waked 
& ſuddenly one morning very early 
« by his ſervant, who came to in- 
te form him that his houſe had been 
« broken open, and that his plate 
« (which was of confiderable value) 
c was ſtolen," Is that all?“ ſaid 
« he, coolly— “ I was afraid you had 
t brought me ſome alarming meſ- 
« ſage from Mr.—— —, concern- 
« ing whoſe dangerous ſituation I 
« have been very unealy all night. 


_—__— FY 


Stetch of the Life and Character of 
Dr. Hartley ; frew the European 
Magazine for Auguſt 1791. 

OCTOR David Hartley was 
born on the 36th of Auguſt, 

1706. He was the ſon of a very 

workay and reſpeQable clergyman, 


vicar of Armley, in the co 
York. He — the N 
ments of inſtruction at a private 
ſchool, and his academical education 
at Cambridge. He was admitted at 
Jeſus? College at the age of fifteen 
years, and was afterwards elected 3 
Fellow of that Society. He was ori. 
ginally intended for the church, and 
proceeded for ſome time in his 
thoughts and ſtudies towards that 
object: but upon a cloſer conſideta. 
tion of the conditions attached to the 
clerical profeſſion, he was reſtrained 
by ſome ſcruples, which made hin 
reluctant to ſubſcribe the Thirty. 
nine Articles. In conſequence of 
theſe ſcruples he became diſqualified 
for the purſuit of his firſt plan, of de. 
voting himſelf to the perſonal func. 
tions and ſervice of the church, 
However, he ſtill continued to the 
end of his life a well- affected mem. 
ber of the church of England, ap- 
proving of its practical doctrines, 
and conforming to its public wor. 
ſhip. As the church of England 
maintains all the uſeful and practical 
doctrines of Chriſtian morality, he 
did not think it neceſſary to ſeparate 
himſelf from its communion on ac- 
count of ſome conteſted articles of 
ſpeculative and abſtruſe opinton. 
He was a Catholic Chriſtian, in the 
molt extenſive and liberal ſenſe of 
that term. On the ſabjeQ of reli- 
15 controverſy he has leſt the 
ollowing teſtimony of his ſentiments, 
in the laſt ſection of Propoſition 
LXXXVIII. On Religious Know- 
ledge ; viz. The great differences 
of opinion and contentions which 
happen on religious matters, are 
plainly owing ta the violence of 
men's paſſions more than to any other 
cauſe. When religion has had its 
due effect in retraining theſe, and 
begetting true candour, we may ex» 


Pe 
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ꝗ a unity of opinion both in reli - 
ſous and other matters, as far as 
5 neceſſary for uſeful and practical 
urpoſes. 

Though his talents were very ge 
neral, yet undoubtedly his pre- emi- 
nent faculties were formed for the 
moral and religious ſciences. Theſe 
| lents diſplayed themſelves in the 
earlieſt parts of life, with io much 
diſtinction, as could not fail to hold 
out to his ambition a future career of 
honeſt fame, in the ſervice of the na- 
tional church, if he could bave com- 

lied with the conditions, confiſtent- 
ly with the ſatisfaction f his own 
mind. But he had at all times a 
mot ſcrupulous and diſintereſted 
mind, which diſpoſed him in every 
part of his life, and under all circum- 
ances, to adhere firmly to thoſe 
principles which appeared to him to 
form the ſtrict and conſcientious line 
of moral duty. It proceeded, there- 
fore, from the moſt ſerious ſcruples, 
irreſiſtibly impreſſed upon his mind, 
that he relinquiihed the profeſſion of 
his firſt choice, which may properly 
be called the prerogative profeſſion 
of moral and religious philoſophy. 

In conſequence of this determina- 
tion he applied his talents and ſtudies 
to the medical profeſſion, in which he 
ſoon became equally and in the firſt 
degree eminent for ſkill, integrity, 
and charitable compaſſion. His 
mind was formed to benevolence 
and univerſal philanthropy. He ex- 
erciſed the healing art with anxious 
and equal fidelity to the poor and to 
the rich, He viſited, with affec- 
tionate ſympathy, the humbleſt re- 
ceſſes of poverty and ſickneſs, as 
well as the ately beds of pampered 
diſtemper and premature decrepi- 
tude, His manners were gentle ; his 
countenance aitable ; his eloquence 


m0;4. and pathetic, not harſh or. im- 


portunate; yet he was not unmindful 
that bodily ſickneſs ſoftens the mind 
to moral ſenſibilities, which afforded 
frequent opportunities to him of ex- 
ereiſing mental charities to aflicted 
minds, whilſt he employed the pow- 
ers of medical {cience to the reſtora- 
tion of bodily health. He thus united 
all the talents of his own mind for 
natural and moral ſcience, conform- 
ably to thoſe doctrines which he in- 
culcates, to that univerſal ſyſtem of 
final morality, by which each effort 
of ſenſation or ſcience in the various 
1 of life muſt be eſteemed 


defective, until it ſhall have attained 


to its correſponding moral conſum- 
mation. 

It aroſe from the union above- 
mentioned, of talents in the moral 
ſcience with natural philoſophy, and 
My from the profeſſional 

nowledge of the human frame, that 
Dr. Hartley was enabled to bring 
into one view the various arguments 


for his extenſive ſyſtem, from the firſt 


rudiments of ſenſation through the 
maze of comp'ex affections and paſ- 
ſions in the path of life, to the final, 
moral end of man. 


He was induſtrious and indefati- 


gable in the purſuit of all collateral 
branches of knowledge, and lived in 


perſonal intimacy with the learned 


men of his age. Dr. Law, Dr. But- 
ler, Dr. Warburton, afterwards Bi- 
ſhops of Carliſle, Durham, and Glou- 
ceſter, and Dr, Jortin, were his in- 
timate friends and fellow-labourers 
in moral and religious philoſophy, 
in metaphyſics, in divinity, and ec- 
cleſiaſtical hiſtory, He was much 
attached to the highly reſpected cha- 
racter of Dr. Hoadley, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, for the liberality of his 
opinions both in church and ſtate, 
and for the freedom of his religious 
ſentiments, Dr. Hales, and Dr. 


Smith, 
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Smith, maſter of Trinity College in 
Cambridge, with other members of 
the Royal Society, were his compa- 
nions in the ſciences of optics, ſta- 
ticks, and other branches of natural 
philoſophy. Mr. Hawkins Browne, 
the author of an elegant Latin poem, 
De Animi Immortalitate, and Dr. 
Young, the moral poet, ſtood high 
in his eſteem, Dr. Byrom, the in- 
ventor of a ſcientific ſhort-hand writ- 
ing. was much reſpected by him for 
uſeful and accurate judgment in the 
branch of philology. Mr. Hooke, 
the Roman hiſtorian, and diſciple of 
the Newtonian chronology, was 
amongſt his literary intimates. 
The celebrated poet Mr. Pope 
was likewiſe admired by him, not 
only as a man of genius, but alſo as 
a moral poet. Yet, as Dr. Hartley 
was a zealous Chriſtian without 
guile, and (if the phraſe may be ad- 
mitted) a partizan for che Chriſtian 
religion, he felt ſome jealouſy of the 
Tivalſhip of human philoſophy, and 
regarded the Eſſay on Man, by Mr. 
Pope, as tending to inſinuate that 
the divine revelation of the Chriſtian 
religion was ſuperfluous, in a caſe 
where human philoſophy was ade- 
quate, He ſuſpected the ſecret in- 
fluence of Lord Bolingbroke as 
guiding the poetical 2 of his un- 
uſpecting friend, to deck out in bor- 
rowed plumes the plagiariſms of mo- 
dern ethics from Chriſtian doctrines; 
not without farther diſtruſt of the in- 
ſidious effect of poetic licence, in 
ſoftening ſome rugged points of un- 
accommodating moral truths, Tt 
was againſt this principle that his 
jealouly was directed. His heart, 
from conſcious ſympathy of human 
infirmity, was totally devoid of reli- 
gious pride. His only anxiety was 
zo preſerve the rule of life inviolate, 
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becauſe he deemed errors of humy 
frailty leſs injurious to the mon 
cauſe, than ſyſtematical perverſion, 
of its principle. 

It was in the ſociety and ſriench 
intercourſe of the learned men above. 
mentioned, and many others, thy 
Dr. Hartley arranged his work and 
brought it to a concluſion. His TA 
nius was penetrating and active; hi 
induſtry indefatigable; his philoſg. 
phical obſervations and attentions 
unremitting. From hisearlieſt youth 
he was devoted to the ſciences; par. 
ticularly to logic and mathematics, 
He ſtudied mathematics, together 
with natural and experimental phi. 
loſophy, under the celebrated Pro. 
feſſor Saunderſon. He was an en. 
thuſiaſtic admirer and diſciple of dit 
Iſaac Newton in every branch of li. 
terature and philoſophy, natural and 
experimental, mathematical, hiſtori. 
cal and religious, which that immortal 
man diffuſed throughout the world, 
He received his firſt principles of 
logic and metaphyſics from the works 
of that good and great philoſopher 
Locke. He took the firſt rudiments 
of his own work from Sir Iſaac 
Newton and Mr. Locke; the doc- 
trine of vibrations, as inſtrumental 
to ſenſation and motion, from the 
former, and the principle of aſſocia· 
tion originally from the latter, far- 
ther explained in a diſſertation by 
the Rev. Mr. Gay; as he himſelf 
has informed us. His work was be- 
gun when he was about twenty-five 
years of age; which is a very early 
period for deep and comprehenſive 
reſearches, And yet it remains upon 
his ewn authority, as declared by 
himſelf to his private friends and 
connexions, that the ſeeds of this 
work were lying in latent germina- 
tion for ſome years antecedent even 
; i? 
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to that early bud, which in the work 
itſelf has diſplayed, in full maturity, 
the mechanical, rational, and moral 
ſyſtem of man, reſpecting his frame, 
his duty, and his b. en | 

Dr. Hartley's work was publiſhed 
in the beginning of the year 1749, 
when he was a little more than for- 
ty-three years of age. It had been 
completed and finiſhed about two or 
three years before. He did not ex- 
pect that it would meet with any 

-neral or immediate reception in 
the philoſophical world, or even that 
it would be much read or under- 
mood; neither did it happen other- 
wiſe than as he had expected. But 
at the ſame time he did entertain an 
erpeclation that, at ſome diſtant pe- 
riod, it would become the adopted 
ſyſtem of future philoſophers. That 
period ſeems now to be approach- 


ing. 

He lived about nine years after 
the publication of his work. The 
labour of digeſting the whole ſyſtem, 
and of the compoſition, was exceed- 
ingly great and conſtant upon his 
mind for many years, as may eaſily 
be ſuppoſed, from the very great 
ſcope of learning which it embraces, 
But after the completion and publi- 
cation of it, his mind was left in per- 
fect repoſe. He kept a general and 
vigllant attention upon the work, to 
receive and to confider any ſubſe- 
quent thoughts which might have 
occurred from his own reileQions, 
or from the ſuggeſtions of others, by 
which he might have modified or ar 
ranged any incongruous or diſcor- 
. Cant parts. But no ſuch alterations 
or modifications ſeem to have oc- 
curred to him; and at his death he 
leſt his original work untouched, 
without, addition or diminution, 
without alteration or comment. He 


has left no additional paper on the 
ſubje& whatſoever. 

The learned and ingenious Dr. 
Prieſtley publiſhed, in the year 
1775, ſome parts of Dr. Hartley's 
works in an octavo volume, eatitled, 
Hartley's T heory of the Human Mind, 


on the Principle of the Aſſociation of 


Ideas; with Ehays on the Subjeft of it. 
Dr. Prieſtley had commenced a cor- 
reſpondence with the author a ſhort 
time before his death, and has in 
ſubſequent literary works comment- 
ed, with great acuteneſs and eru- 
dition upon his metaphyſical and 
moral ſyſtem, Fa, 
The ſyſtem is in itſelf ſo extenſive, 
and was at the time of its publica- 
tion ſo entirely novel and original, 
that the author did not appear diſ- 
poſed to multiply his anxieties for 
the particular fate of each tenet or 
doftrine; but he bequeathed the 
whole, as one compact and undivided 
ſyſtem, to the candour and mature 


judgment of time and poſterity, 


There was but one point 1n which 
he appeared anxious to prevent any 
miſapprehenſion of his principles: 
that point reſpected the immateria- 
lity of the foul, He was apprehen- 
five, leſt the doctrine of corporeal 
vibrations being inſtrumental to ſen- 
ſation, ſhould be deemed unfavour. 
able to the opinion of the immateri- 
ality of the foul. He was therefore 
anxious to declare, and to have it 
underitood, that he was not a mate- 
rialiſt. He has not preſumed to de- 
clare any ſentiment reſpecting the 
nature of the ſoul, but the negative 
one, that it cannot be material, ac- 


_ cording toany idea or definition that 


we can form of matter. He has 
given the following definition of 
matter; viz. © That it is a mere paſ- 
five thing, of whole very eflence it 1s 


to 
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to be endued with a vi inertiæ; for 
this vis inertiæ preſents itielf imme- 
diately in all our obſervations and 
experiments upon it, and is inſepa- 
rable from it, even in idea.” The 
materiality therefore of the ſenſitive 
« ſoul is precluded, by the definition of 
matter being incapable of ſenſation, 
If there be any other element capa- 
ble of ſenſation, the ſoul may conſiſt 
of that element; but that 1s a new 
ſuppoſition, till leaving the original 
queſtion concluded in the negative, 
by the fundamental definition' of 
matter. If, indeed, we could ſuppoſe 
that matter may have ſome occult 
powers and properties, different and 
ſaperior to that: which appear to us, 
ſo that it might be endued with the 
moſt ſimple kinds of ſenſation, it 
might then attain, according to the 
demonſtrations of the author's the- 
ory, to all that intelligence of which 
the human mind is poſſeſſed ; that is 
to fay, through all the paths of ſen- 
ſation, imagination, ambition, ſelf- 
antereft, ſympathy, and theopathy, 
| nally to the moral ſenſe. And if 
to the moral ſenfe, whatever may be 
the origin of the foul by divine 
creation, whether material or imma- 
terial, tranſitory, or deſtined to im- 
mortality, it is a moral eſſence, the 
nobleſt work of God. 
The philoſophical character of Dr. 
Hartléy is delineated in his works. 
The features of his private and per- 
ſonal character were of the fame 
complexion. It may with peculiar 
propriety be ſaid of him, that the 
mind} was the man. His thoughts 
were not immerſed in worldly pur- 
fuits or contentians, and therefore 
his life was not eventful or turbu- 
lent, but placid and undiſturbed by 
pathon or violent ambition. From 
his earlieſt youth his rental ambi- 


tion vras pre-occupiad by purſuits of 
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the rule of life conſiſts in training 
and adapting our faculties, through 


ſcience. His hours of amuſemey 
were likewiſe beſtowed upon objed, 
of taſte and ſentiment, Muſic, Poe. 
try, and hiſtory, were his favourite 
recreations. His imagination waz 
fertile and correct, his 2 and 
expreſſion fluent and forcible, Hi, 
natural temper was pay, cheerful, 
and ſociable. He was addicted tg 
no vice in any part of his life, nei. 
ther to pride, nor to ſenſuality, 
nor intemperance, nor oſtentation, 
nor envy, nor to any ſordid ſelf. in. 
tereſt: but his heart was replete with 
every contrary virtue. The virtuous 
principles which are inſtilled in his 
works were the invariable and de. 
cided principles of his life and con- 
uct. | 
His perſon was of the middle {:ze, 
and well-proportioned; his complex. 
10n fair, his features regular and 
handſome ; his countenance open, 
ingenuous, and animated; He was 
peculiarly neat in his perſon and at- 
tire, He was an early riſer, and 
punQual in the employments of the 
day ; methodical in the order and 
diſpofition of his library, papers, and 
writings, as the companions of his 
chougnts; but without any pedantry, 
either in theſe habits, or in any other 
part of his character. His behaviour 
was polite, eaſy, and graceful; but 
that which made his addreſs pecu- 
larly engaging, was the benevolence 
of heart from which that politenels 
flowed. He never converſed witha 
fellow-creature without feeling a 
wiſh to do him good. He conſidered 
the moral end of our creation to 
conſiſt in the performance af the du- 
ties of life attached to each particu- 
hr ſtation, to which all other con- 
ſiderations ought to be inferior and 
ſubordinate; and conſequently, that 


the 
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the means of moral habits and aſſo- 


ciations, to that end. In this he was 


1ithful diſciple of his own the- 
* by the obſervance of it he 


ded the tumult of worldly vani- 
* their diſquietudes, and pre- 
ſerved his mind in ſerenity and vi- 
„our, to perform the duties of life 
Lich fdelity, and without diſtraction. 
His whole character was eminently 
ind uniformly marked by ſincerity 
of heart, ſimplicity of manners, and 
manly innocence of mind. Hedied 
at Bath, on the 28thof Auguſt, 1757, 
at the age of 52 years. 


He was twice married, and has left iſſue 
by both marriages, now living: 
From whom tis memorable teſtimony 
is the tribute of Truth, Piety, 
and Affection. 


— 


Claracter of the Inhabitants of an In- 
dian Village in Louiſiana; from 
Page's Travels round the World, 
vol. i. 

Little higher, and on the op- 

A polite ſide of the river, is a 

ſavage village, where the natives, 

like thoſe I. met with on the Miſſi- 
ſippi, uſe muſkets and tomahauks, 
and may be ſaid to retain nothing 
of the ſavage but the name. In 
ſummer they cultivate fields of In- 
dian corn; and in winter they fol- 
low the chace, the produce of which, 
after ſupplying their own wants, 
is fold to Europeans. They hire 


themſelves occaſionally as ſervants ; 


for here two of our rowers having 


fallen ill, were replaced with a 
couple of ſavages. * 


The hair of the beard; white 


general they are at much pains to 


pack out by the roots, is permitted. 


to grow in length the fifth of an 
meh as an emblem of mourning. 1 
arc had occafion to obſerve in the 


Philippine iſles the ſame paucity of. . 


beard, which I believe to be univer- 
ſal among all the natives of hot cli- 
mates. Ihe ſavages are often ſeen 
to weep over the graves of their de- 
parted relations. The wife of one 
of the Indians we had taken into 
the boat being lately deceaſed, his 
beard was allowed to grow, in teſ- 
timony of his ſorrow ; and this poor 
man engaged in our ſervice for no 
other reaſon than to withdraw him. 
ſelf from the preſence of thoſe ob- 
jects which conſtantly recalled her 
to his mind. One day, having gone 
aſide to mourn over his departed 
friend, he unexpectedly ſpied his 
own daughter, about the age of 
twelve years, ſwimming in the river 
with her compamons. He caught 


her eye, and inſtantly turned from 


her; but the young ſavage, who 
had perceived his affliction, quitting. 
her amuſement, fell into a fit of me- 
lancholy, and retired to the ſolitude 
of her hut. 

Their mode of ſwimming is ſome- 
what different from ours. The ſa- 
vage throws himſelf into the water, 
and darting forward with aſtoniſh- 
ing force, Fenty the river with his 


feet and hands; an exerciſe in which - 


both ſexes are cqually expert, 
The other ſavage was a young 
man who had been lately married, 
and his wife expected the moment 
of their ſeparation with the utmoſt 
regret, We were apprehenhve ſhe 
might prevail upon him to renounce 
his engagement; and it was not 
without much art and perſuaſion 
that we were able to reſtrain him 
from complying with her entrea 
ties. The promiſe, however, of 4 


blanket for himſelf, and a piece of 


red cloth for her, cat the balance. 
in our favour ! ſo true it is that ſelf- 
iatereſt early aſſumes the controul 
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of our beſt and moſt ſocial aftec- 
tions. Still, however, he appeared 
irreſolute; and new reaſons were 
conſtantly aſſigned for returning to 
his hut. But perceiving there 
would be no end to this conflict, I 
at laſt propoſed to remove the 
canoe from the view of his dwelling 
to the oppoſite extremity of the vil- 
lage, and he was no longer averſe 
from accompanying us. 

This village might confiſt of ſixty 
huts, which, like other ſavage habi- 
tations; are conſtructed of large 
trees planted circularly in * 
ground, and meeting at the top in 
the - ſhape of a cone. Tue inter- 
ſtices occaſioned by the round figure 
of the tree being filled up with 
leaves and branches, are plaiſtered 
over with mud, and here the family 
find ſhelter from the inclemencies of 
the ſeaſon. In the middle of the 
floor is placed the fire, whoſe ſmoke 
makes 1ts eſcape either by the door, 
or an aperture at the junction of the 
trees in the top of the hat. Round 
the area ſtands a kind of bench 
formed by ſhort portions of trees 

laced contiguoully to each other : 
it is covered with a mat of reeds, 
and ſerves for a bed. 

At the diſtance of three or four 
paces from the manſion of the chief 
is a ſecond open hut or gallery, 
where he enjoys the freſh air, and 
is ſheltered from the heat of the ſun. 
This laſt is thatched over with 
leaves, commonly ſupported by ſix 
pillars, and is the hall of the aſſembly 
of the tribe. Here the chiefs ſhow 
their hoſpitality to ſtrangers, and 

lax from their cares and fatigues, 

ither by ſleeping, or ſmoking their 
| tomahauks. This piece of native 
armour 1s a ſpecies of battle-ax, 
the handle of which is uſually per- 
forated, and ſerves as a tube to an 
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iron pipe-head fixed on 

the — The back o 
As ſoon as a ſtranger js 

approach the village, hi . 
announced by à ſeream from the fy 
vages who firſt happen to perceive 
him. The chief and principal men 
of the tribe immediately aſſemble 
each fitting before his own hut, ard 
ſend him a deputation' of one gf 
their number. We commonly made 
him a preſent, conſiſting of a bot! 
of liquor, and were ſure to receive an 
ample recompence in fruit, fiſh, an! 
fowls. We were next inv ted to af. 
fiſt in ſmoking tobacco, mixed with 
a certain red leaf, which in its ſhape 
reſembles that of the peach-tree, 
In ſhort, I was much better re. 
ceived as a ſtranger by thoſe ſavages 
than I had been by any EuropeanT 
had met with fince the commence. 
ment of my travels. 
The men of this nation are tall 
and well-proportioned, have large 
full features, without however any 
thing diſguſtingly coarfe in their. 
expreſſion. They pay much defe. 
rence and reſpect to old ape, marry 
early, and, without being addided 
to jealouſy, are extremely affection- 
ate to their wives. Divorce, though 
permitted, very rarely occurs. The 
chaſtity obſervable in ſavage na- 
tions may be owing, among other 
cauſes, to the little intercourte that 
proves between the ſexes. War, 
unting, and fiſhing, are the conſtant 
occupations of the men: while the 
cultivation of the fields, which con- 
ſiſts chiefly in rearing peach-trees, 
ſowing a little Indian corn, gourds, 
and melons; cooking fiſh and game; 
and in tranſporting their baggage, 
in caſe of a diſtant expedition, are 
thoſe of the women. In the fine 
ſeaſon they wear' the ſkin of a roe- 
buck tied round the waiſt, and in 
. winter 


- cor wrap themſelves in an Euro- 
n or in the ſcin of the 
buffalo. This animal has much 
reſemblance to the ox, with the dif- 
ference of a bunch or ſwelling on 
his back, like that of the ſame ſpe- 
cies in the Eaſt Indies. The na- 
tives have the art of tanning his 
vide without ſtripping off the hair, 
which, though fine like ſi k, has the 
ſpongy quality of wool, and affords 
an excellent defence againſt the 
cold, I was ſurpriſed at obſerving 
the apparent!y careleſs manner in 
which a mother is accuſtomed to 
nucſe her infant. Inſtead of a 
cradle the uſes a kind of frame, in 
which the child is made faſt; but as 
the upper part of this machine is 
lower than the ſhoulders, his head 
is left to hang in a very aukward 
poſition; and, except occaſionally 
of#ering the breaſt, ſhe ſeems to give 
herſelf no farther concern about 
him. In caſes of ſurgical com- 
plaints they have nar to plants, 
particularly to the leaf of the ſquine, 
» hich they have found to have 
mach efficacy in - curing wounds: 
33 to a knowledge in the medical 
art, they have but ſmall pretenſions; 
«inence in eating, and drinking 
water, being eſteemed excellent re- 
medies for diſeaſes of every kind. 
The natives of theſe parts are la- 
do:10u5, humane, and a brave race 
of men. Peace and good order 
leem equally eſtabliſhed in their fa- 
mil:es and villages. Their regular 
periormance of the reciprocal du- 
ues of life, of the young towards 
tne aged, of the father towards his 
children, of the huſband towards his 
vile; their courteſy to ftrangers, 
and the liitle apprehenſion they en- 
tertain of their enemies, gave me a 
dich opinion of their generoſity and 
Courage, In the courſe of different 
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wars, the French as well as the 
Spaniards have experienced their 
valour in the ſield. This nation was 
juſt returned from an expedition 
againſt the Engliſh, whom they ſeem 
to conſider as very reſtleſs and trou- 
bleſome neighbours. In their exten- 
ve peregrinations during the hunt- 
ing-ſeaſon they encounter perils and 
hardſhips which appear almoſt in- 
credible to the effeminate European. 
Neither the impetuous current of 
their rivers, nor the ſavage: aſpe- 
rity of a wild and uncultivated 
foil, can reſiſt their unabating ar- 
dour for the chaſe. 


— 


Account of Mexico, and the Manners 
of its Inbabitants; from the ſame. 


N the 28th of February, hav. 

ing travelled a hundred and 
fifty leagues ſouth from Sartille, I 
had the pleaſure to diſcover, from 
the heights, at the diſtance of a- 
bout a league, a very extenſive 
lake, in the centre of which is 


built the city of Mexico. It has 


the effect of an immenſe maſs of 
building, connected with the land 
by cauſeways or embankments raiſed 
to a great height above the water. 


At the foot of the mountain, and on 


the borders of the lake, is ſituated the 
village of Noſtra Senora de Guada- 
loupe, which one might miſtake for 
a little European town, Here the 
only curioſities worth the travel. 
ler's notice are a beautiful church 
and aqueduct, which, with the whole 
kingdom of Mexico, are conſe- 
crated to the ſame Noſtra Senora, 
I now proceeded to the capital by a 
cauſeway at leaſt a hundred feet in 
breadth, and three miles in length, 
which reſis upon a ſerics of arches 

kept 
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kept in excellent repair, and meant 
to give free paſlage to the briny 
waters of the lake, Five cauſeways 
of equal magnificence, leading to 
the different quarters of this great 
city, facilitate its communication 
with the adjacent country. It is 
about ſix legues in circumference, 
and defended only by barriers in the 
nature of turnpike- gates, 

The lake, containing a bottom of 
deep mud, which is every where 
impaſſable on foot, anſwers all the 
purpoſes of artificial fortifications ; 
whilſt an extreme ſcarcity of wood 
in the neighbouring country equally 
ſecures tne Mexicans from every 
ſpecies of invaſion by water, The 
ſtreets in general are broad, run in 
ſtraight lines, and have their names 
inſcribed on the wall, with the num- 
ber of each houſe on the door; a 
circumſtance of great advantage to 
ſtrangers, who otherwiſe would be 
in conſtant danger of loſing their 
way. The inns, like thoſe in the 
adjacent country, are large, hand- 
ſome buildings ; but the traveller 1s 
not a little mortined upon entering 
them, to find they contain nothing 
but empty apartments, deilitute 
both of furniture and proviſions, 
The houſes, conſiſting for the greater 
part of three or four ſtories, are 

ood ; and the places of. public re- 
2 ſuch as walks, ſquares, and gar- 
dens, are delightful. The cathe- 
dral, the caſtle of the Spaniſh vice- 
roy, and the ſimple remains of the 
palace and baths of the ancient 
emperors of Mexico, occupy three 
ſides of the principal ſquare. Next 
to theſe buildings, the mint is an 
object of curiofity to the travel- 
ler, on account of the vaſt piles 
of ingats with which its courts are 
conſtantly filled, and which are 
brought hither in order to have 


— 
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their weight and fineneſs aſcerty; 
ed. The metal, after paſſing the a. 
ſay office, ſuffers a deduction of th 
king's fifth, in conſideration of, 
berty granted to work the mine 
which in general are the Propery 
of private perſons, 

The Baratillo, a ſpecies of &. 
change, from the regularity and rig 
ornaments of the building, mern 
alſo the attention of the traveller: 
and if he is not tired, he will fd 
the piazzas, allotted to the Purpoſy 
of a flower-market, millenary, a 
paſtry ſhops, as well as for the x. 
commodation of the clothier an 
jeweller, in the {ame ſtile of high 
ornamented architecture. 

Some of the fine arts, particulaj 
painting and ſculpture, which ax 
chiefly employed in adorning th 
churches, are cultivated by the li. 
dians with very conſiderable ſuccek, 
But of all the trades 1n this city, the 
myſtery of the goldſmith is held u 
the higheſt repute, and his workmar- 
ſhip, though heavy, 1s far fron 
being deficient either in taſte a 
finiſhing. Silver, eſpecially in tix 
churches, is applied to an infinity of 
different purpoſes. But in order v 
have an idea of the immenie riches 
of this metropolis, the traveller 
ought to be here the day on whict 
they commemorate the conqueſt of 
Mexico. In honour of this great 
feſtival, every Mexican vies with his 
neighbour in an oſtentatious diſplay 
of whatever is moſt coſtly, rare, and 
{plendid, in his poſſeſſion; and in- 
deed it would be difficult to eſtimats 
the value of the prodigious quant- 
ties of gold and filver in different 
forms which on this occaſion meet 
the public eye. Silver is efteemel 
little above a common metal, al 
hence is frequently ſubſtituted, I 
the ſumptuous Mexican, for the 5 


poles 


ges of plating the wheels of his 


7 irriage, and ſhoeing the hoofs of 

þ v1 . 0 | les. 

* 1 Be Spaniards and Creoles of the 

oy krlt claſs, having loſt all deſire of 
. _ 


dine on the oppoſite ſhore of the 
Wnt, where they would have 
oer enjoyments, and much leſs 


ay onſequence, live at Mexico in a 

nh e ef ſplendeur and magnificence. 

* We: cont and faſhionable dreſſes are 

n ae dear; but modeſt and decent 

: hn 1 apparel, and all kinds of proviſions, 

my Wc remarkably cheap. A diſtance 
U 


o hundred leagues is little re- 
ae by che indefatigable Indian, 
Who, for a ſmall profit, imports the 
eeſtaries of life from all corners 
Wot the country. By his virtuous 
oil and induſtry he eſcapes that ſor- 
il indigence and milery which de 


10 1 your the lower claſs of the Spaniards, 
55 7 The luxury of the great families, 
1b their gaming, the map nificence of 
wr eir houſes, the ſplendor of their 
Tas furniture, the number of their do- 


Wine! ics, their carriages drawn by 


*. four, perhaps fix mules; every 
Ta thing, in ſhort, conſpires to impreſs 
ai > the traveller with the higheſt idea 
ws of Mexican wealth. But in pro- 
ger. portion as men of the firſt condition 
* are rich, thoſe of the lower ſort 
_— amng the Spaniards are poor and 
f wretched ; inſomuch that, under a 
* great coat hanging in a thouſand 
ov tatters, you will frequently find nei- 


ther ſhirt nor breeches. In one 


11 word, runkenneſs, debauchery, card- 
117 Playing, and cock-fighting, conſti- 
5 2 tute the habitual occupations of all 
f 9 lexes and conditions of the people. 
Feen | obſerved, that the Mexicans in 
n x * converſation frequently applied the 
ſteemel 

al, and 

ted, by 


n any reſpects lame and imperfect. 
Vol. XXXIII. 
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term Mecos to the northern ſa. 
vages, and ſpoke of them with every 
ſign of extreme averſion and terror. 
Chychymecos, when applied by one 
Mexican to another, ſeems to de- 
note the higheſt degree of inſult and 
reproach. Now are the Chychyme- 
cos a particular nation of ſavages, 
ſtill more cruel and ferocious than 
the Mecos? or is Chychy only an 
apgravation of what is implied in the 
word Mecos? As to all this I con- 
feſs myſelf entirely at a loſs. One 
thing 1s certain, however, that the 
Indians who inhabit the northern 
regions of this kingdom have long 
renounced the patient and ſubmil- 
five character af their anceſtors; 
and hence the Spaniards are obliged 
to maintain, at a great expence, a 
ſtrong body of Creoles, who are 
conſtantly employed in carrying on 
hoſtilities againſt thoſe warlike tribes, 
Upon my arrival here, a detach- 


ment of theſe troops was diſpatched 


to the province of Sonora, and the 
object of this expedition was to clear 
the roads leading from Mexico to 
the mines of Serro Prietto, as well 
as Metanchel, and other ſea-ports, 
by means of which their trade is 
carried on with California, Theſe 
wars all tend to the enlargement of 
the Spaniſh dominions, already al- 
moſt without bounds; and one may 
ſafely affirm, that the number of 
great towns, vaſt population, ferti- 
lity of ſoil, mines, and other rich 
productions, peculiar to this coun- 
try, render Mexico, though not one 
of the moſt powerful, yet the moſt 
magnificent empire in the world “. 
During my abode here the Mex- 
ican inquiſitors, whoſe diſcipline is 


„' Not having had it in my power, however, to viſit it as extenſively as I could 
Lare wiſhed, I will readily admit that my knowledge of this kingdom mult be in 
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exerciſed with great ſeverity, order- 
ed ſeveral perſons to be whipped 
through the ſtreets, among whom 
vere a couple of unhappy women, 
the victims of an abſurd and cruel 
ſuperſtition. . The crime for which 
they ſuffered, was that of creating 
ulcers and ſores on the bodies of 
their enemies, by means of certain 
incantations, and particularly by 
ſcarifying the correſponding parts 
of a doll, which they were ſaid to 
. with much care for the dia- 
olical myſteries of witchcraft. The 
witches appeared with theſe dead- 
ly engines of magic hanging round 
their necks; while their fellow- 
criminals wore &ach a kind of mitre, 
on the front of which was a label in- 
ſcribed with the names of their ſe- 
veral offences. All puniſhments 
inflicted by this ghoſtly tribunal are 
regarded by the Mexicans as a ſer- 
vice peculiarly acceptable to the 
Deity, and therefore held in the 
higheſt veneration. Among the 
good and charitable offices we owe 
our neighbour, and recommended in 
the Spaniſh catechiſm, I took parti- 
cular notice of one, which is that, not 
of perſuading him to embrace the 
truth, but of chaſtiſing him with 
ſtripes if he ſhould be found in 
error. 


** 


— 


Account of the Dreſs and Manners of 
' the Arabs; from the ſame Work, 
vol. ii. 


N the eighth day of our jour- 

ney, we diſcovered an Ara- 
bian encampment; and here, in or- 
der to prevent my being diftinguiſh- 
ed from my companions, I put on an 
abe, or robe, with a handkerchief 
floating on my head, in the ſtyle of 
the Arabs of the deſert ; for hither- 


to I had been clad in the Turkiſt 
faſhion, which is different from that 
of the Arabs, particularly the Be. 
douins. The abe is made of wool. 
len ſtuff, and compoſes the dreſs of 
both ſexes. Next the ſkin is gene. 
rally worn a white one of a fine 
quality, over which are two other; 
of a larger fize ; and while the up- 
permoſt remains looſe and flowing, 
the ſecond is faſtened about the wait 
with a girdle. The latter is com. 
monly ſtriped black and white; but 
the 2 is for the greateſt pan 
entirely black. This robe is of a 
very ſimple form; and in order that 
the reader may have a diſtinct idea 
of it, he has only to conceive a ſack 
of an equal width and length, which, 
being ſlit lengthways for the conve. 
nience of putting it on, and paſſed 
over the head, with two holes, one 
in each corner, to receive the arms, 
will be an exact model of the Ara- 
bian abe. This is all the variety of 
dreſs that enters into the wardrobe 
of the Arab; his perſon, however, 
is completely covered, and his al: 
being of ſo cloſe a texture as to be 


impenetrable to water, is an excel. 


lent defence againſt rain ; and, as it 
is large enough to give free circula- 
tion to the air, and denſe enough to 
repel the firſt bluſh of the ſun's rays, 
it is equally uſeful againſt the burn- 
ing heat of the deſert, No perſon 
wears either breeches or drawers, as 
is cuſtomary in towns. On the head 
of the male is an ample· ſized hand- 
kerchief of ſilk and cotton, attached 
to a large piece of cotton cloth, 
which, 2 paſſing twice round the 
head, falls upon the ſhoulders, co- 
vering them by its breadth. The 
ends of the handkerchiefhaving been 
doubled down on the mouth and 
noſe, are returned under the fillet 


which binds it to the head, and in 


this 
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this manner the Arab endeavours to 
defend his cheſt and lungs againſt 
the dangerous influence of a moſt 
formidably dry and parching wind. 
The true Bedouin Arab never ſhaves 
either his head or beard; and his 
hair, diſpoſed into ten or twelve 
treſſes, floats careleſsly down his 
ſhoulders. The head-dreſs of the 
women is almoſt the ſame ; and in- 
deed one perceives very little dif- 
ference between the dreſs of the two 
ſexes, except in the colour of the 
handkerchief, and the jewels em- 
ployed to adorn the head of the fe- 
male. The abe of the women, ſerves 
for a complete veil to the face, there 
being only a ſmall and neceſſary 
aperture for the eyes : in many parts 
of theſe deſerts, however, the Arabs 
of both ſexes go entirely naked. 
The Bedouins, leaving their ca- 
mels deſtined for the Aleppo market 
conſiderably behind us, proceeded a 
quarter of a mile from the Arabian 
camp. One of our men now ran be- 
fore, to requeſt the friendſhip of the 
tribe, a requeſt, which, of courſe, is 
complied with almoſt as ſoon as a 
ſtranger has arrived within the lines 
of their encampment. It is granted, 
however, according to cuſtom, under 
all the formalities of war; and there- 
fore a party of the Arabian war- 
7.ors, ruſhing inſtantly from their 
camp, ran full ſpeed towards our ca- 
ravan, The Bedouins diſmounted 
trom their dromedaries, and pro- 
ceeded with equal celerity to meet 
them, when mingling with much ap- 
parent rage, each holding his lance 
pointed againſt the bro of his op- 
ponent, they exhibited a mock fight, 
accompanied with loud ſhouts on 
both ſides. We were ſoon introduced 
to the camp, when peace and good 
order were immediately reſtored. 


19 
My companions were deſirous to 
have ſome traffic in camels, and we 
ſojourned within the lines of the 
Arabian encampment two days and 
a half. 

One day I went on a viſit to the 
Arabian camp entirely alone, for my 
conductor, either really or affectin 
to be afraid of ſome lifogrecable ” 
venture, declined his attendance, 
About the diſtance of forty paces 
from their tents I was accoſted by a 
ſingle Arab, who deſired to know my 
buſineſs. Having made him under- 
ſtand that I was a ſtranger in the de- 
ſert, and that curioſity alone had led 
me that way, he ſaluted me with 
much civility, and conducting me to 
his tent, as a mark of his hoſpitality 
placed me in the uppermoſt ſeat. 
He was by profeſhon a ſmith, and 
had a little furnace, which he heated 
with charcoal obtained from the 
roots of brambles gathered in thede- 
ſert ; and had contrived to piece four 
ſkins in the form of a large bladder, 
which, receiving a conſtant preſſure 
from two of his children, ſerved in 
place of a bellows. This, like all the 
other tents in the camp, was much 
longer than broad, with a partition 
in the middle: the firſt apartment 
belonged to the maſter of the fami- 
ly, while the ſecond was occupied 
by his wife and other females, who 
were employed in dreſſing wool. I 
made it my buſineſs to examine the 
wells of the Arabs, which I found to 
be nothing more than large holes dug 
in the earth, without any Iming 
whatever, and in which the water 
ſtood at the depth of fix feet from the 
ſurface. One of the moſt beautiful 
mares I had ever ſeen was ſtanding 
at the door of a neighbouring tent, 
which I hkewiſe took the liberty to 
enter, Here I was extremely well 

C 2 received 
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received by a good old Arah, who 
was employed in making bottles and 
troughs of goat-ſkins; every crea- 
ture I met, even to the mare and her 
foal, came to ſmell me. I proceeded 
to make the tour of another circle of 
tents, and found them all open to 
leeward, but ſhut againſt the burn- 
ing wind of the ro 5g which pre- 
vails ſix months in the ſame quarter. 
It ſeemed to be the chief employ- 
ment of this little commonwealth to 
dreſs goats hair, and the wool of 
their | 4908 and camels. One cir- 
cumſtance which ſurprized me not a 
little, was the incurious and indifte- 
rent air of the people, who though 
they treated me with civility, yet ne- 
ver ſtirred from their ſeats at my 
approach. 'Their tents being open 
lengthways, I had an opportunity of 
obſerving that an Arab's family 1s 
remarkably populous. - This liſtleſs 
inattention, eſpecially in children, 
always eager to examine whatever 
has the air of novelty, appeared to 
me to be extremely ſingular; and the 
more ſo, ſince ſtrangers are but ſel- 
dom ſeen in this part of Arabia, it 
being near the centre of the deſert. 
The whole property of an Arab 
confiſts of his herds and flocks; his 
horſes, but more eſpecially his mares, 
which he conſiders as much more va- 
luable. are of great uſe to him in his 
excurſions, and particularly in the 
purſuits of war: he is eminently di- 
itinguiſhed as a horſeman, and much 
more ſkilful in the management of 
that animal than the native of any 
other country. 'The Arabian horſe, 
which feeds only once a day, and 
even then makes but a ſcanty meal, 
is at the ſame time the fleeteſt 


and moſt abſtemious animal in the 


world, 
The-camel is perhaps of no leſs 


conſequence to his roving maſter: 
he ſerves to tranſport his family and 


property from one part of the deſen 


to another, and is, beſides, an article 


of traffic for grain and other neceſ. 
ſaries of life. When, in conſe. 
quence of extreme drought, his graß 
begins to fail, or his well to be dried 
up, the Arab decamps, and goes in 
queſt of water and paſture in leſs in. 
hoſpitable regions. The whole de. 
ſert is covered with a fine ſand mixed 
with gravel, which produces only 2 
few brambles about a foot and a half 
high, and a kind of graſs with a fin. 
gle ſtalk of four inches, but which is 
never found mcorporated in the 
manner of our green turf, 
During the ſummer months there 
prevails in the plains of Arabia x 
N. W. wand, violently heated by the 
rellection of the ſand; and in winter 
the ſcorching heat of the S. E. i; 
perhaps {ll more inſupportable. In 
this ſeaſon the rays of the ſun are & 
powerful, that the human fin be- 
comes criſped, and the pores ſo con. 
ſtricted as to impede the ordinary 
courſe of perſpiration. Hence the 
Arabian has been taught to inter. 
poſe a very denſe medium between 
his body and the ſolar rays, againſt 
which an European winter dreſs of 
the. molt ſubſtantial fabric wou'd 
prove but a ſlender defence; he 
doubles down a thick handkerchief 
tied round the forehead, over his 
mouth and noſe, in order to prevent 
that moiſture which is neceſſary to 
the lungs from being entirely ex- 
hauſted ; he is obliged, however, to 
leave his eyes wholly unprotected, 
which ſuffer the moſt acute pain from 
the heat and violent reflection of the 
ſand, and which conſequently be- 
come in an early period of lite great- 


ly weakened and impaired. 1 
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As the general aſpect of the de- 
ſert is that of a vaſt plain te rminated 
on all fides by the horizon, in vain 
does the roving eye of the traveller 
{-e to reſt on ſome intervening ob- 
ject; and hence, after flitting over a 
diſmal waſle of grey ſand and ſcorch- 
ed brambles, it returns at laſt, lan- 

nid and fatigued, to enjoy a little 
relaxation in the variety of herds 
and other Arabian property with 
which it is ſurrounded. A deep and 
mournful ſilence reigns over the 
dreary landſcape ; no beaſt, no bird, 
no ſpecies of inſect, is ſeen to diver- 
ſikr the fad uniformity of the ſcene. 
In the whole extent of Arabia De- 
{-rta 1 ſaw only four rabbits, five or 
fix rats, three large, and ſeven or 
eight ſmall birds. Ihe laſt were, bes 
ſides, in the vicinity of an inhabited 
coon'ry, whillt the former were na- 
tives of a more earthy ſoil than is ea- 
ily to be met with in theſe regions. 

The ſpecies of rat I have men- 
toned is remarkably handſome, and 
of a breed very different from any l 
had before met with: his eyes are 
urge and ſprightly; the whiſkers, 
{10ut, and brow, as well as the belly, 
et, and end of the tail, are white, 
wilt the other parts of the body 
are covered with a long neat fur of a 
vellow colour: the tail is rather 
ſhort, thick, yellow, and pointed with 
white, Some of theſe animals were 
wied, and, after being roaſted, eaten 
by the Arabs, who are accuſtomed to 
tirow their fticks with ſurpriſing 
dexterity at whatever bird or qua- 
druped happens to come in their 
Way. | 
_ Theimall quantity of water found 
n this vait deſert is extremely falt 
and bitter; but the Arab is trained 
10 the nardſhips, and attached to the 
tieevom of his native plains. Inured 
'0 tatig ue, and careleſs of the con- 


veniencies of a wealthier ſituation, 
he looks down on the effeminate 
pleaſures of more temperate climates 
with ſcorn and contempt. Brave, 


. -proud, hoſpitable, and enterprizing, 


he 1s true to all his engagements. 
Being conftant'y expoſed, however, 
to the inroads of warlike tribes, he is 
prone to ſuſpicion, and hence re- 
ceives all ſtrangers whatever with 
arms in his hands. The individuals 
of the ſame tribe, even of the loweſt 
condition, being regarded by the reſt 
of the clan in the light of brothers, 
any injury done to one is received 
and reſented as an inſult offered to 
the whole. They are extremely 
cautious of engaging in an affair 
from which blood may be expected to 
enſue ; but are proportionally ſtimu- 
lated to action, in contempt of every 
danger, when they have a cauſe to 
avenge, 

The Arab is unfortunate enough to 
imagine that he has the ſame right to 
interfere with the property of ano- 
ther, which he, in exerciſing the of- 
fices of hoſpitality with regard to his 
own, parts witi to a ſtranger, and in 
this ſenſe may be ſaid to be a rob- 
ber; but in no caſe can he be 
charged nationally with the charac- 
ter of an aſſaſſin. From the combi- 
nation of theſe virtues and preju- 
dices, ſeem to reſult the ſtrength and 
union of the Arabian tribes; and 
were their manners a little more hu- 
manized by the influence of Chriſ- 
tian morality, I know no race of men 
whoſe character would bid fairer for 
happineſs, or be leſs liable to excep- 
tion. The extreme barrenneſs of 


their deſerts, which diſcourages the 


ambition, and defends them againſt 
the yoke, of a conqueror, the cer- 
tainty of ſubſiſtence, and the total 
excluſion of luxury, conſtitute their 
great charter to independence, and 
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thoſe undepraved and ſimple man- 
ners, by which they have always 
been diſtinguiſhed. 

His ſtrong attachment to freedom 
makes an Arab cautious of acknow- 
ledging any authority in his chief, 
which he cannot diſcover to be ex- 
pedient for the good of the commu- 
nity; but at the ſame time, being 
frequently at war with his neigh- 
bours, he is ſenſible that there muſt 
be one man, in whoſe diſcretion on 
ſuch occaſions the national will ought 
to center, in order that the tribe may 
take the field in a body, and act with 
proper effect 2 the enemy. 
The Arabian tribes in general bear 
the name of the primitive ſtock 
whence they are reſpectively de- 
ſcended, and have no other appel- 
lation than that of his children; 
the Arabs by whom I was accom- 
panied were called Ben Halet, or the 
children of Halet. 

The Arabs run with extraordina- 

ry ſwiftneſs, and are ſingularly dex- 
terous in the management of the 
lance, have large bones, a deep 
brown complexion, perſons of an 
ordinary ſtature, but lean, muſcular, 
active, and vigorous. The Bedou- 
ins ſuffer their hair and beards to 
grow; and, indeed, among the Ara- 
bian tribes in general, the beard is 
remarkably full and buſhy. The 
Arab has a large ardent black eye, a 
long face, features high and regular, 
= as the reſult of the whole, a phy- 
ſiognomy particularly ſtern ws f - 
vere. This marked expreſſion, meet- 
ing with our pre-conceived notions 
of his character, gives him an air of 
great ferocity ; upon a little ac- 
quaintance, iowever, his formidable 
aſpect ſettles into ſomething truly no- 
ble and manly. 

The tribes which frequent the 
middle of the deſert have locks 
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ſomewhat criſped, extremely fn, 
and approaching the woolly hair of 
the negro: my own, during the ſhort 
period of my travels in theſe regions 
became more dry and delicate than 
uſual, and, receiving little nouriſh. 
ment from a checked perſpiration, 
ſhewed a diſpoſition to aſſume the 
ſame frizzled and woolly appearance. 
An entire failure of moiſture, and the 
exceſſive heat of climate by which it 
was occaſioned, ſeemed to be the 
principal cauſes of theſe ſymptoms; 
my blood was become extreme| 

dry, and my complexion differed 
little at laſt from that of a Hindoo or 
Arab. It is not my intention, how. 
ever, to offer any theory relative 
to the ſtrong influence climate 
may be ſuppoſed to have on the 
external appearance of the human 
frame, 

Having conſidered the Arab with 
much attention, as to his manners and 
principles of action, I cannot agree 
in the common opinion which makes 
a propenſity to robbery a natural in- 
gredient in his character. I had the 
ſtrongeſt evidence, in various ſitua- 
tions, of the honeſty and fidelity of 
my fellow-travellers: I ſaw them as 
a little commonwealth living on the 
moſt friendly and ſociable terms; 
nor, indeed, have I ever heard that an 
Arab would be guilty of theft or rob- 
bery againſt thoſe of his own tribe. 
His appetite for plunder is exerted, 
in concert with his clan, againſt 
ſtrangers, and always within the 
boundaries of the deſerts. In no 
ſhape whatever will an Arab invade 
the property of another man in 2 
town or cultivated country; and 
hence robbery in him is plainly de- 
rived from a prejudice of education, 
a prejudice in all reſpects ſimilar to 
that of the ancient Romans, who re- 


garded every tribe and race of _ 
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not in their alliance, as enemies of 
the republic. 

The Arab pays a ſcrupulous re- 

ard to all his engagements with 
— and therefore the tra- 
veller, upon making a certain grati- 
gcation, in conſideration of being 
ſaffered to pals unmoleſted, or upon 
receiving the protection of any indi- 
vidual Arab, who, in this caſe, from 
their fraternal union, is concetved to 
repreſent the tribe, enjoys an entire 
exemption from the ordinary effects 
of Arabian prejudices againſt ſtran- 
gers. In ſuch circumſtances, a fo- 
reigner may croſs the deſe rts with as 
little apprehenſion of injuſtice from 
the natives, as he ever entertained in 
travelling a high road in his native 
country. ; 

That the Arab's right to his de- 
ſerts is of a leſs perfect kind than 
that of other nations to the coun- 
tries they reſpectively inhabit, is an 
argument that will hardly be main- 
tained ; fince, if long and uninter- 
rupted poſſeſſion, agreeably to the 
legal maxims of every civilized peo- 
ple, founds the requiſites of domi- 
nion, it is evident that his claim to 
the deſerts is much leſs liable to ex- 
ception than that of any prince 
whatever tothe domains of his crown. 
But 15 there a ſovereign or indepen- 
dent ſtate in the world which does 
not vindicate an excluſive right to 
all the uſes of its ſoil ?—or is this a 
rule of juriſprudence, in which the 
Arab alone is excepted ?—a prince 
deſtitute of authority, even on his 
own eſtate, and who muſt patient! 
give way to ſtrangers paſſing at dil. 
cretion over his grounds? To this 
right of abſolute dominion, how- 
ever, ha has never rigidly adhered ; 
all he requires is a certain tribute or 
cuſtom, proportioned to the quan- 
uty of goods or merchandize meant 
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to be tranſported over the deſerts ; 
a cuſtom, be ſides, which every indi- 
vidual of the tribe, as repreſenting 
the r e has authority to ex- 
act or diſpenſe with at his diſcre- 
tion. 

This privilege, veſted in every 
member of the clan, is of general 
notoriety; and therefore intelligent 
travellers take care to have an Arab 
in their company, for a pledge of 
peace and ſecurity againſt the mo- 
leſtation of his tribe. | 

Such 1s the political conſtitution 
of the deſert, and whoever conducts 
himſelf in conformity to it has no- 
thing to dread from the depredations 
of the natives. But if men, acting 
from ignorance, or in contempt of 
Arabian manners, expole themſelves 
to be pillaged, they have no right to 
repreſent the Arabs collectively, and 
without diſtinction or enquiry, in the 
odious colours of robbers and ban- 
ditti. 

The peculiar circumſtances of this 
country muſt, no doubt, often render 
his lite perſonally painful to the na- 
tive; but his hardſhips are conſide- 
rably counterbalanced by the ſweets 
of independence, and that confidence 
and affection which unite him to 
his tribe in all its intereſts and pur- 
ſuits, 

The freedom and equality of con- 
dition enjoyed by the natives, in 
ſpite of the diſmal aſpect of their 
deſerts, created in my mind many 
emotions of inſtinctive pleaſure ; an 
admonition which I confider as the 
voice of nature, and whence I am in- 
clined to infer the real value and im- 
portance of theſe advantages. The 
circumſtances of the Arab by no 
means preclude him from the en- 
joyment of pleaſure ; beſides an ha- 
bitual and animating ſenſe of his in- 
dependance, he drinks the milk of 
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his cattle, and regale hjmſclf with 
many palatable diſhes to which we 
are ſtra gers: he ry.s and darces 
with great vivacity, and practiſes 
many other manly and uſeſul exer- 
ciſes. His dances are ſometimes gay 
and exhilarating, but he is more 
rticularly addicted to ſuch as are 
Warlike, a1d have a tendency to 
train him for the day of battle; in 
theſe the Arab goes through various 
evolutions, his lance in bis hand, 
with the moſt dexterous agility. 
Theſe dances are equally in uſe 
among the Biſſayap and Javanele 
Indians, with this difference cnly, 
that the latter are armed with the 
puckler as well as the lance. The 
dances more peculiar to the women 
are of two kinds, the o {prightly 
and gay, the other impaſſioned and 
voluptuous, the object of which is to 
Excite certain ideas in a manner ex- 
tremely expreſſive. As in theſe it is 
the bade l intent on that the rul- 
zag ſentiment be ſtrongly marked in 
the eye, and the expreſſion of the 
features be in harmony with the mo- 
tions and attitudes of the body, it is 
neceſſary to the dancer's performing 
wich apprc bation, that her imagina- 
tion be highly inflamed, Of this 
ſpec ies of dance, the Spaniſh fan- 
an go, and the calenda of America, 
afford a faint repreſentation ; and it 
is probable the Spaniards, as well ag 
the negroes of Guinea and Angola, 
borrow ed it from the Arabians. 
Their wool, the ſtaple commodity 
of the deſerts, ſeryes as the materi ls 
of the cloth and tapeſtry of the 
Arabs; and theſe would by no means 
diſg race the dexterity of an Eurg- 
pean manufactnter, Of their goat- 
Nins th-y make bottles and troughs 
for giving water to their caitle, 
heir flocks, which, on account of 
eir rapid increaſe, would ſoon be- 
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come a burthen to their owners, th 
barter in civilized countries ſo ar; 
cles of d els, corn, dates, and whe, 
ever elſe tieir neceſſit es reqire 
Suck of the Arabian t ibes as border 
on the Euphrates n improveable 
lands, cultivate a ſma'l portion «f 
ground; but as ſoon as the (ee4. 
time 15 over they betake them{-1ys, 
to the roving pur'uits of the defer: 
and only er turn in autumn, in order 
to reap the benefit of the harveſt. 
A tribe of Arabs on thr i- march 
acro's the deſert is a very cu ious 
and entertaining object. On this 
cc ſion a vaſt extent of plain pre. 
ſents itſelf to the eye, covered with 
herds ad flocks, preceded by a troop 
of camels laden with tents, baggag:, 
and poultry, animals which, at the 
firſt ſignal for their departure, in. 
ſtantly take wing, and perch on the 
back of the dromedary. Behind 
theſe is another ſet of camels, charg- 
ed with all the lame and infirm ani. 
mals, which, by their yaricus and 
diſcordant cries, gi e ſufficient no- 
tice of the pain and hardſhips of their 
confinement, Upon a third ſet are 
roupes of women and children, 
whole painful ſcreams mix in ftrarge 
confuſion with the bleating and bel- 
lowing of numberleſs animals, of all 
humours, ages and ſpecies. It is 
difficult ta conceive à more irkſome 
ſituation than that of the Arab's 
wife, ia the midſt of her children, 
weeping, fighting. and ſcrambling 
all around her. Such of the women 
as are exempt f om the incumbrance 
of infants, employ themſelves on 
their camels in ſpinning, or grinding 
corn with hand-miils, High above 
this ſingular maſs of tumult and diſ- 
order, appears a foreſt of lances, at 
leaſt eight or ten feet in length, 
while the ear is ſtunned with the 
hoarſe voice of the Arab, chiding, 
ehe 
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expoſtulating» or commanding ſi- 
Jence in his family; but whole _ 
care is to form a ſtrong rampart for 
the defence of the little common- 
wealth on its march. 


To 


Accunt of A cuſtom among the Hin- 
doos, of the oe burning ber- 
jelf with the corpſe of her deceaſed 
"huſband ; from the ſecond volume of 
Getches, chiefly relating to the hiſ- 
torys Sc. of the Hindoos, 


HE practice of burning the 

dead is almoſt univerſal; and 
that of the widow burning herſelf on 
the funeral pile with tne body of her 
d:ceaſed huſband ſtill exiſts. It 
ſeems to have been the intention of 
the Mahomedan government to diſ- 
courage a practice ſo ſhocking to 
humanity; but the governors of 
the provinces are accuſed of having 
employed the prejudice of the Hin- 
dcos to gratify their avarice, by 
conniy ing at it for a ſum of money. 
It at preſent prevails moſt in the 
Mahratta dominions, and in the 
countries of the ancient Rajahs, 
waere inſtances of the kind are fre- 
quently to be met with, particularly 
in families of high diſtinction. In 
the territories belonging to the En- 
gliſh, it has every where been op- 
poled, and rarely happens there un- 
leis it be done fecretly, or before 
ol: who may have authority to 
prevent it can be ſufficjently ap- 
prized. The law rather recom- 
mends than requires it, as it only 
lays: © It is proper for a woman 
«to burn herſelf with her huſband's 
* Corpſe; Hand future bleflings are 
piomiled as a reward for doing ſo. 


But in caſe the widow ſhould prefer 


zo live, ſhe is enjoined to obſerve 
zu iplable chaſtity, to cut off her 
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hair, and not to wear jewels or any 
other ornament, There are never- 
theleſs ſome particular caſes in which 
it is even forbidden. A woman is 
not to burn herſelf, if ſhe be with 
child; or if her huſband died at a 
diſtance from her, unleſs ſhe can 
procure his girdle and turban to be 
placed on the funeral pile. The 
intention of ſo barbarous a practice 
is ſufficiently evident; and in all 
Oriental countries, the ſuperiority 
and ſecurity of the huſband, and the 
preſervation of his domeſtic autho- 
rity, ſeem to have been a main ob- 
ject with legiſlators. 

Such is the influence of cuſtom, 
and the ſenſe of ſhame, that a wo- 
man of the higheſt birth, brought 
up with the care and delicacy ſuit- 
able to her rank, and poſſeſſing that 
timidity and gentleneſs of manners 
natural to her ſex, and for which the 
women of Hindoſtan are ſo emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed, will undergo 
this awful ſacrifice with as much 
fortitude and compofure as ever 
were exhibited by any hero or phi- 
loſopher of antiquity, 

I never was preſent at ſuch a ce- 
remony, but a perſon of my ac- 
quaintance, who happened to ſee 
one, gave me the following deſcrip. 
tion of it; 8 

« A funeral pile being erected 
« on a piece of ground that was 
« conſecrated to the purpoſe, the 
« body of the Rajah was brought 
* from the fort, accompanied T 
« many Brahmans, and others, 
« and followed by the widow, at- 
« tended by relations of both 
« ſexes. Being arrived at the fune- 
« ral pile, the body was placed on 
« it, and certain ceremonies being 
e performed, the widow took leave 
« of her relations. She embraced 
« thoſe of her own ſex; took off 
« {ome 
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c ſome jewels that ſhe wore, and 
« diſtributed them among them, as 
« the laſt tokens of her affection. 
1 The women appeared to be great- 
4 ly afflicted; ſome filently weep- 
« ing, and others making exceſſive 
« lamentations. But ſhe was per- 
« fectly compoſed, ſmiled, and en- 
« deavoured to comfort them. She 
« then advanced to the pile, and in 
. a ſolemn manner walked round 
« jt. She ſtopped; and after con- 
« templating the corpſe touched the 
« feet with her hand, and raiſed it 
to her forehead, inclining her body 
« forwards. She then ſaluted the 
« ſpectators in the ſame manner; 
« and with the aſſiſtance of the 
«© Brahmans mounted the pile, and 
ec ſeated herſelf by the fide of the 
% corple. Some who ſtood near 
de her with torches in their hands, 
« ſet fire to it, and, as it was com- 
« poſed of dry wood, ſtraw, and 
« Other combuſtible materials, it was 
« inſtantly in a flame. The ſmoke 
« was at firſt ſo great, that I ima- 
« pine this unfortunate young vic- 
ee tim muſt have been immediately 


« ſuffocated; which; I own, afforded 


* me a ſort of melancholy comfort, 
« from the idea that her ſufferings 
* would ſoon be ended.” 

The Hindoos ſometimes erect a 
chapel on the ſpot where one of theſe 
facrifices has been performed ; both 
on account of the ſoul of the decea- 
ſed, and as a trophy of her virtue, 

I remember to have ſeen one of 
theſe places, where the ſpot on which 
the funeral pile had been erected 
was incloſed, and covered with bam- 
boos, formed into a kind of bower, 
planted with 2 creepers. 
The infide was ſet round with flow- 
ers, and at one end there was an 
image. 
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Diodorus Siculus gives a rema;k 
able inſtance of a young Indian 
3 that burnt herſelf with the 

y of her huſband, who was ki 
led while commanding the, Indian 
troops that aſſiſted Antigonus againſ 
Eumenes. 

The funeral obſequies are alway; 
performed at night, generally with. 
in twenty-four hours after deceaſe: 
and the heat of the climate render; 
it neceſſary not to delay them. 4; 
ſoon as a perſon dies, advice is ſen: 
to all the relations, and thoſe wh, 
live in the neighbourhood repair ts 
the houſe, to condole with the family, 
and attend the funeral. A Brahman 
22 over the ceremony, and all the 

inſmen who are to aſſiſt at it have 
and waſh themſelves. The Brahman 
n performed his ablu- 
tions, bleſſes and puriſies the houſe, 
ſprinkling it with conſecrated water. 
The principal relation, or mourner, 
addreſſing himſelf to the dead, cal 
out his name, and, with thoſe pre. 
ſent, joins the Brahman in praying 
the gods to be favourable to him, 
The prayer being ended, they per- 
form a kind of ſacrifice with a fire 
made of the ſacred graſs, koas, into 
which they throw incenſe and the 
aſhes of burnt cow-dung. The 
Brahman again repeats ſeveral pray- 
ers; a barber ſhaves the deceaſed, 
and pares his nails; after which 
the aſſiſtants waſh the body, rub it 
with the duſt of ſandal wood, paint 
on the forehead the mark of the 
caſt, and cover it with a clean robe. 
It is then placed on a palankeen, 
adorned w:th flowers; and, preceded 
by perſons with large trumpets, and 
tam-tams, or {mall drums, it is car- 
ried to the ground deſtined for the 
performance of the funeral rites, 


which is always at ſome diſtance 
from 
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e towns. The relations and 
_ follow it, and when the pro- 
ceſlon arrives near to the funeral 

le, the corpſe is put down, and a 
ficrifce is performed to the aerial 
ſpirits, or genii of the place. After 
the body has been examined, to ſee 
if there be any figns of life, it is 
placed on rhe pile, and one of the 
relations, having a torch given to 
him by a Brahman, ſets fire to it, 
with his back turned towards the 
corpſe. The others aſſiſt in light- 
ing it; ſome are employed in burn- 
ing perfumes; and all make lamen- 
tations, or repeat Prayers, accom- 
anied by the tam-tams and other 
inſtruments. A ſacrifice is after- 
wards performed to the manes of the 
deceaſed, which 1s repeated on the 
ſame ſpot for ſeveral days ſucceſſive- 
ly, When the pile is burnt out, 
they ſprinkle the aſnes with milk and 
conſecrated water. 'The bones are 
gathered up with great care, and 
put into an earthen vaſe, which 1s 
kept until an opportunity be found 
of throwing it, if poſſible, into the 
Ganges, or, if that be at too great 
a diltance, into ſome other ſacred 
rirer. | 


Anecdotes of Voltaire during his wifit 
to the late king of Priffia; from 
the firſt vol. of the Life of Vol- 
taire, by the Marquis de Condor- 
cet, :ra»/lated from the French. 


T3 the palace of the king of 


Pruflia, he found peace, and 


even the ſemblance of freedom; 
tecling at firſt no kind of ſubjec- 
ton, except that of paſſing ſome 
hours with the king to correct his 
works, and to teach him the art 
of writing. He uſually ſupped 
with his majeſty ; and theſe ſup- 
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pers, at which there was freedom 
in exceſs; where every queſtion of 
metaphyſics and morals was diſ- 
cuſſed without reſtraintz where the 
moſt unbounded pleaſantry enli- 
vened, or cut ſerious argument 
ſhort; and where the king general- 
ly diſappeared to give place to 
the man of wit, were moments of 
agreeable relaxation to Voltaire. 
'The remainder of his time was con- 
ſecrated to ſtudy. 

Here he improved ſome of his 
tragedies, finiſhed his Age of Louis 
the XIVth, corrected his poem of 
the Maid of Orleans, wrote part of 
his Eſſay on the Manners and Spi- 
rit of Nations, and compoſed the 
poem on Natural Law; while Fre- 
deric governed his eſtates without 
a miniſter, inſpected and improved 
his army, compoſed poetry and 
muſic, and wrote philoſophy and 
hiſtory. 

The royal family encouraged 
Voltaire in his purſuits; he ad- 
dreſſed verſes to the princeſſes, 
acted tragedy with the brothers and 
ſiſters of the king, and while he 
taught them to declaim, led them 
to feel the beauties of French poe- 
try: for poetry ought to be ſpoken 
aloud ; nor can it be underſtood, in 
a foreign tongue, by thoſe who are 
not in the habit of hearing 1t re- 
cited by ſpeakers, who can give it 
that accent and force which are its 
characteriſtics. 

This, Voltaire called the palace 
of Alcina; but the enchantment 
was of too ſhort duration. The 
men of literature, who had been 
longer at Berlin than himſelf, were 
jealous of preference which was too 
conſpicuous, eſpecially of that kind 
of independence which he preſerved; 
that familiarity which the charms 
and brilliancy of his wit gave 2 
an 
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and that art of mingling truth 
with panegyric, and of 1mparting 
to flattery the tone of jocular eaſe. 

La Metric told Voltaire that the 
king, to whom he was one day 
mentioning thoſe marks of kind- 
neſs he diſcovered for his cham- 
berlain, replied, << I want him at 
preſent to reviſe my works; but 
having ſucked the orange, we throw 
away the rind.” When Voltaire 
heard this, the encantation was 
over; and his mind felt that kind 
of ſuſpicion which never ſuffered 
him to loſe fight of his project for 
eſcaping. 

In the mean time the king was 
informed that Voltaire, being preſ- 
ſed by general Manſtein to reviſe 
his memoirs, had anſwered, « The 
king has ſent me his dirty linen to 
waſh, yours muſt wait;z” and that, 
another time, he had ſaid, in a fit 
of ill- humour, pointing to ſome 
poetical papers of the king, lying 
on the table, That man is Czſar 
and the Abbe Cottin.” 

Mutual inclination, however, act- 
ed on the monarch and the philoſo- 
pher. Frederic ſaid, long after 
their ſeparation, that he had never 
met with ſo amiable a man as Vol- 
taire; and Voltaire, notwithſtand- 
ing his reſentment, which never 
was entirely effaced, confeſſed, that 
when Frederic thought proper, he 
was the molt pleaſing of mankind. 
They likewiſe united in their open 
contempt for prejudice and “ ſu— 
perſtition, the pleaſure they took 
in making them the eternal objects 
of their jeſts; their common love 
for that philoſophy which is chear- 


ful and inviting, and their mutual 


diſpofition to ſearch and to ſeize 
the ridiculous in whatey 5 

, er pretend. 
ed to ſuperior gravity, were the 
ſame. Hence it ſhould have ſcem. 
ed that the ſtorm muſt have ended 
in a calm, and that intereſt and 
pleaſure muſt have continued them 
in friendſhip; but the Jealouſy of 
Maupertuis rendered them 
concileable. 

Maupertuis, a man of much uit, 
but not of too much learning, and 
of ſtill leſs philoſophy, was torment- 
ed by that deſire of fame which 
makes us chuſe trifling means when 
the great are wanting, utter para. 
doxes when we are unable to dil. 
cover truths, generaliſe formul; 
when we cannot invent them, and 
accumulate incongruities when we 
are deficient in new ideas. In Pa. 
ris, he had been ſeen to leave the 
company, or hide himſelf behind a 
ſcreen, when he could not continue 
the principal ſpeaker; and in like 
manner at Berlin, whether at the 
academy of ſciences or the table of 
the king, he would be the firſt, 
He was indebted to Voltaire for a 
great part of his reputation, as well 
as for the honour of being perpe- 
tual preſident of the- academy of 
Berlin, and of exerciſing authority 
there in his majeſty's name. 

Some jeſts which Voltaire had 
indulged in, when Maupertnis, fol- 
lowing the king to the army, was 
taken priſoner at the battle of Mol- 
witz, had angered him, and he 
vented his complaints with ill-hu- 
mour. Voltaire returned a friend- 
ly anſwer, and appeaſed him by 
writing four lines for his portrait. 
Maupertuis, ſome years afterward, 


Irre. 


* By ſuperſtition M. de Condorcet means revealed religion. The reader mult 
make allowances tor the freedom of the author's religious as well as political 


ſentiments. 
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t much amiſs that Voltaire had 
E. him in his diſcourſe 
when elected to the French aca- 
demy; and the arrival of Voltaire 
{+ Berlin completed his diſguſt. 
He ſaw him the friend of the {ove- 
teien, in whoſe preſence he himſelf 
was but a courtier; and beheld him 
giving leſſons to the man from 
whom he received orders. 

Surrounded by enemies, and dif- 
Ment of the continuance of royal 
friendihip, Voltaire ſecretly re- 

-etted, and endeavoured to reco- 
ver, his loſt independence. He 
thought proper to employ a Jew to 
transfer a part of his property out 
of Pruſia. The Jew betrayed his 
traſt; and, to revenge himſelf on 
Voltaire, who, having detected him, 
would not ſuffer himielf to be rob- 
bed, he brought an abſurd action, 
knowing that hatred is not difficult 
in admitting evidence. The king, 
to puniſh his friend for having at- 
tempted to preſerve his liberty and 
property, pretended to believe him 
guilty, to deliver him up to juſtice, 
and even to exclude him his pre- 
ſence till the cauſe ſhould be deter- 
mined. 

Voltaire addreſſed himſelf to 
Maupertuis, who had not yet openly 
teſtined his ſentiments, and requeſt- 
ed his interference with the chief 
judge. Maupertuis returned a 
haughty refuſal, and Voltaire per- 
ceived he had another enemy. 'This 
ridiculous ſuit, at length, ended, as 
it ſhould do; the Jew was condemn- 
ed, and was pardoned by Vcltaire. 
The king then admitted Voltaire 
once more, and added new marks of 
reſpect to former kindneſs, by be- 
8 on him a houſe near Potſ- 

am. 

The eyes of hatred, however, 
ae always open and watchful of 
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opportunity. La Beaumelle, a pro- 
teſtant, and native of Languedoc, 
firſt an apprentice to a goſpel mi- 
niſter at Geneva, and afterwards 
acting the French wit in Denmark, 
being ſoon diſmiſſed from Copenha- 
den came to ſeek his fortune at 

erlin; having no other title to 
fame than that of having lately pub- 
liſned a libel. He went to Voltaire, 
and preſented the book to him, in 
which Voltaire himſelf was ill treat- 
ed, and in which the men of wit, 
who had been invited into Pruſſia, 
among whom he was come to ſoli- 
cit a place, were compared to apes, 
or thoſe dwarfs who had formerly 
been maintained at certain courts. 
Such a ridiculous overſight was 
the momentary object of pleaſantry 
at the king's ſupper; but the jeſts 
were reported to La Beaumelle by 
Maupertuis, who, charging them 
all to the account of Voltaire, made 
La Beaumelle his irreconcileable foe, 
and ſecured to himſelf a tool, who 
aided his malice by ſhameful libels, 
without bringing the character of 
the preſident of the academy in 
queſtion. 

Maupertuis wanted aſſiſtance; he 
had lately advanced the e pofſrble 
action, as a new mechanical prin- 
ciple, which was much controvert- 
ed, though the illuſtrious Euler did 
it the honour of defending it, and at 
the ſame time inſtructed its author in 
its full extent and true uſe.  Koe- 
nig not only oppoſed it, but aſſerted 
it was not new, and quoted the frag- 
ment of a letter from Leibnitz, in 
which it was contained. Mauper- 
tuis, having learnt from Koenig. 
himſelf that he had only à copy of 
the letter from Leibnitz, thought 
proper formally to ſummons him 
before the academy of Berlin, to 
produce the original. Koenig an- 


{wered, 
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ſwered, that he obtained his copy 
from the unfortunate Hienzi, who 
had long ſince been beheaded, for 
having attempted. to deliver the 
people of the Canton of Berne from 
the tyranny of the ſenate. The 
original was not to be found 2 
the remaining papers of Hienzi; an 
the academy, from motives partly 
of fear and partly of meanneſs, de- 
clared Koenig unworthy of the 
title of academician, and ſtruck him 
from their liſt. Maupertuis ſeemed 
not to have known that the general 
voice of the learned only could be- 
ſtow, or take from him, the honour 
of making a diſcovery, that this 
opinion muſt be free and voluntary, 
and that any formal act, by render- 
ing it ſuſpicious, would but dimi- 
niſh its authority. 

Voltaire had been acquainted 
with Koenig at Cirey, where he 
came to give leſſons in the doctrines 
of Leibnitz to Madame du Chate- 
let. He had preſerved a degree of 
friendſhip for him, though he had 
ſometimes indulged himſelf in jeſts 
to his diſadvantage, during his reſi- 
dence in France. He did not love 
Maupertuis, and hated perſecution, 
whatever form it might aſſume to 


torment mankind; he therefore. 


openly took the part of Koenig, 
and publiſhed ſome writings, in 
which reaſon and juſtice were ſea- 
ſoned by delicate and poignant 
wit. Maupertuis engaged the va- 
nity of the king in behalf of the ho- 
nour of his academy, and prevailed 
on him to exact a promiſe from 
Voltaire to ridicule neither it nor 
ns preſident, The promiſe was 


* Theſe gifts I took, with joy of heart, 
From them with grief, as great, I part; 
The jealous lover, thus, returns 
Her gifts, for whom his boſom burns. 
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The latter imagined that the k 


ven; but unfortunately the 1: 
Ys had commanded — 
gined he himſelf might ſpeak. Be 
wrote ſeveral humorous yiec : 
which, but with ſome little inen. 
lity, were partly againſt Maupez. 
tuis, and partly. againſt Voltaire 


by this conduct, had releaſed us. 
from his promiſe, and that the pj. 
vilege. of being the only one wh 
ſhould laugh was not included in 
the royal prerogative, He, there. 
fore, profited by a general pemiſ. 
fon which he had formerly obtain. 
ed, and ſent his Akakia to the pref, 
in which Maupertuis was devoted 
to eternal ridicule. 

The king laughed. He had little 
affection, and leſs eſteem for Mau- 
perguis ; yet, jealous of his own au- 
thority, he cauſed this piece of hy. 
mour to be burnt by the hangman, 
This is a mode of vengeance which 
it is rather ſingular that a philoſo- 
phic king ſhould borrow from the 
inquiſition. 

The inſulted Voltaire ſent the 
monarch his croſs, his key, and the 
patent for his penſion, with the four 
following lines— 


Te les regu avec tendreſſe, 

Je les renwvoie avec douleur ; 

Comme un amant, dans ſa jaluit 
ardeur, 


Rend ls portrait de ſe maitreſk *. 


He ſighed for freedom, but he could 
not obtain this by ſending back 
what he at firſt had called ſplendid 
baxbles, but which he ever after- 
ward named marks of ſlavery. He 
wrote from Berlin, where he was 


"wy 


ul 


"1 ermĩſſion to depart. The 
angſt wiſhed to humble but 
not to loſe him, ſent him ſome bark, 
but no permiſſion. He again wrote 
chat it was neceſſary he ſhould go 
and drink the waters of Plombiers ; 
de was anſwered, thoſe of Sileſia 
were equally ſalutary. 

Voltaire, at length, thought pro- 
per to aſk to ſee his majelty, flat- 
tering himſelf that by his preſence 
de could awaken ſentiments which 
were rather wounded than extinct. 

The baubles he had formerly 
poſſeſſed were returned to him. He 
baſtened to Potſdam, ſaw the king, 
and a few moments produced a total 
change. Familiarity revived, for- 
mer chearfulneſs was recovered 
even at the expence of Maupertuis, 
and Voltaire obtained permiſſion to 
ro to Plombiers, on giving his pro- 
miſe to return. 

Voltaire haſtened to Leipfic, 
there he made ſome ſtay, to re- 
cover his ſtrength, which had been 
exhauſted by this long perſecution. 
Maupertuis ſent him a ridiculous 
challenge, the only effect of which 
was, that it opened a new ſource to 
his inexhauſtible pleaſantry. From 
Leipſic he went to viſit the Ducheſs 
of Saxe-Gotha, a princeſs, who cul- 
tirated letters, loved philoſophy, 
and was ſuperior to prejudice. At 
her requeſt he there began his An- 
nals of the Empire. | 

From Gotha, he departed for 
Plombiers; and took the road to 
Frankfort. Maupertuis was deter- 
mined on revenge; his challenge 
had been unſucceſsful, and the li- 
dels of La Beaumelle he thought 
n{ufficient. This his contemptible 
ſecond had been obliged to quit 
Berlin, after a ridiculous adventure 
and ſome weeks impriſonment. He 


tad fled to Gotha with a chamber- 
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maid, who had robbed the miſtreſs 
ſhe had left; his libels had driven him 
from Frankfort; and he had ſcarcely 
arrived at Paris before he was 
thrown into the Baſtile. Tha pre- 
ſident of the academy at Berlin had 
therefore to ſeek another avenger. 
He embittered the ill-humour of 
the king. The ſlowneſs with which 
Voltaire travelled, his ſtay at Gotha, 
and a conſiderable annuity for the 
lives of himſelf and his neice Ma- 
dame Denis, purchaſed of the Duke 
of Wirtemberg, all ſpoke his deter- 
mination of never returning to 
Pruſſia; and he had taken with him 
a copy of the poetical works of the 
king, which were then only known 
to the wits of the court, 

A fear was excited in Frederic's 
mind that a ſpecies of vengeance, 
terrible even to a royal poet, would 
be taken. It was poflible, at leaſt, 
that Voltaire ſhould imagine he had 
a right to reclaim the verſes he had 
given, and to ſpecify thoſe he had 
correted. The king gave a knave, 
whom he kept in his pay at Frank- 
fort, an order to arreſt Voltaire, and 
not to releaſe him till he ſhould have 
yielded up his croſs, his key, and the 
grant of his penſion, together with 
the poems which Freitag called 
« the work of Poeſhys of the king 
his maſter.” Theſe volumes had un- 
fortunately been left at Leipfic, and 
Voltaire was kept in cloſe confine- 
ment for three weeks. Madame 
Denis, his neice, who had come to 
meet him, was treated with like ri- 
gour, Guards were placed at the 
door, and a ſoldier continued in 
each of their chambers, who never 
ſuffered them to leave his fight, 
ſuch fears were entertained leaſt 
the work of Poeſhys ſhould eſcape. _. 
This precious pledge was at length 
reſtored to Freitag, and Voltaire 

— ä was 
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was releaſed ; but not however till 
he had been obliged to beſtow 
money on certain adventurers who 
took that opportunity to com- 
mence litigious ſuits: having eſ— 
caped from Frankfort he went to 
Colmar. 

The king of Pruſſia, aſhamed of 
His ridiculous anger, diſavowed the 
8 of Freitag, but he had 

o much morality as not to puniſh 
him for having obeyed. During 
the period of his friendſhip for Vol- 
taire, Frederic, in the tranſports of 

enthuſiaſm, has often Killed his 
hands; and Voltaire, after his im- 
priſonment, comparing the two 
E ſaid to his friends“ He 

as a hundred times kiſſed the hand 
he ſo lately manacled.“ 


— — 


Life of the late Mr. Duval, ſuperin- 
tendant of the imperial library and 
collection of medals at Vienna; from 
the European Magazine for Octo- 
ber 1791. 


ALENTINE jameri Duval 
V was born in 1695, in the little 
village of Artonay, in Champagne. 
At the age of ten years he loſt his 
father, a poor labourer, who left 
his wife in a ſtate of poverty, and 
burthened with children, at a time 
when war and famine deſolated 
France. 

In this ſtate of poverty, the young 
Duval accuſtomed himſelf from his 
infancy to a rude life, and to the 
privation of almoſt every neceſſary. 
Miſery, far from en 
the happy diſpolitions with hic 
he was born, ſerved on the contrary 
to develope that maiculine courage 
which he retained to the laſt mo- 
ment of his life, He had ſcarcely 
learned to read, when, at the age 
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of twelve years, he entered into the 
ſervice of a peaſant of the fame vi 
lage, who appointed him to take 
care of his poultry, The uniſc.. 
mity of ſuch an employment dia 
not agree with the natural vivaciry 
of his diſpoſition, but he found the 
means of relieving it by his (ports 
and frolics, which attracted about 
him all the boys of the Village, He 
preſided in their amuſements, in. 
vented new ones, and bis joviality 
and good-humour made him ths 
delight of all his aſfociates, 

It was at the commencement ot 
the ſevere winter of 1709 that he 
quitted his native place, and tra. 
velled towards Lorraine; but after 
a few days journey he was ſeized 
by an exceflive cold, and even at. 
tacked by the ſmall-pox. He mud 
have died but for the care of a poor 
ſhepherd in the environs of the vi. 
lage of Monglat, who placed hin 
in a ſtable, or rather a ſheep-pen, 
and whoſe poverty could ſupply 
him with no other articles of ſub- 
ſiſtence than coarſe bread and wa- 
ter, and no other bed than a truſs 
of ſtraw, The breath of the ſheep 
toon diſpelled his cold, and occa- 
ſioned a perſpiration that afiiſted 
the diforder with which he was in- 
fected. His horrible deformity, 
which ſcarcely left a trace of the 
human figure, did not prevent 
the ſheep from frequently viſiting 
him. 

« As I had not the ſtrength,” 
ſays he, “ to drive them away, 
they frequently took the liberty of 
licking my face; but the roughneb 
of their tongues made me expe- 
rience the torments of Marſyas. I 
did all I could to avoid theſe cruel 
careſſes, as much on my own ac 
count, as from the apprehenſion that 
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corered might be ĩnfectious to theſe 

Hor animals, not knowing then 
that this poiſon was the peculiar lot 
of beings of my own ſpecies.”” 

From the cares he received, 
aided by the ſtrength of his conſti- 
tation, he recovered, and quitted 
his benefactor to continue his route 
as far as Clezantine, a village 
ftuxted on the borders of Lorraine, 
where he entered into the ſervice 
of another ſhepherd, with whom he 
remained two years; but taking a 
diſguſt to this kind of life, chance 
con lucted him to the Hermitage of 
La Rochette, near Deneuvre. The 
hermit, known by the name of Bro- 
ther Palemon, received him, made 
him partake his rnftic labours, and 
embrace his mode of life. 

The abode of Duval at La Ro- 
chette was not of long duration ; 
he ſaw himſelf obliged to reſign his 
place to a hermit ſent to Brother 
Palemon by his ſuperiors, who, to 
conſole him, gave him a letter of 
recommendation to the hermits of 
St. Anne, at ſome diftance from La 
Rochette, and a mile or two beyond 
Luneville. 

Our young recluſe, forced to 
abandon his retreat, felt the utmoſt 
altoniſhment in paſſing 2 
Luneville which was the firſt town he 
had ever ſeen, and which he regard- 
edl a5 the center of magnificence and 
pleaſure, 

It was in the year 1713 that he 
arrived at the Hermitage of St. 
Anne, Its four ſolitary inhabitants 
received him with kindneſs, and en- 
truſted him with the care of ſix 
cou's, which ſerved them for the cul- 
ture of a piece of arable land of 
about a dozen acres; the produce 
of which, together with the milk 
and fruits of their little farm, were 
appropriated to their own ſubſiſt- 

Vor. XXXIII. 


ence, and to the diſtribution of cha- 
rity. 

He had alwavs diſcovered an ar- 
dour for books, and greedily de- 
voured all that fell in his way, 
whatever might be their ſubjects. 
It was at St. Anne's that he began 
to learn to write. One of the old 
men traced for him, with a trem- 
bling and decrepit hand, the ele- 
ments of this ingenious art. So 
defeftive a model oould produce 
but very wretched copies; by his 
zeal and ingenuity, however, he 
was ſoon able to write an indiffe- 
rent hand with tolerable readineſs. 

One day as he was employing 
himſelf, aceording to cuſtom, in 
laying ſnares for game, that he 
m_—_ be able to purchaſe books 
and maps of geography, he per- 
ceived upon a tree in the foreſt a 
large wild cat, whoſe ſparkling eyes 
and rich fur ſtrongly excited his 
avarice. Reſolved at all events to 
catch it, he climbed the tree, and 
perceiving that the animal kept at 
the extremity of the branches to 
avoid him, he cut a ſtick in order 
to drive it from its flation. He 
gave it a violent blow on the head, 
and it fell to the ground, but was 
ſo little injured as to be able to run 
away. Our AQeon, enraged at the 
idea of loſing his prey, made a fimi- 
lar leap, purſued it, and preſſed it 
ſo cloſtty. that the animal, upon the 

int of being taken, took refuge 
in a hollow tree. Duval, redou- 
bling his ardour, maneuvred ſo 
well with his ſtick at the bottom of 
the tree, that the cat, finding itſelf 
warmly attacked, bolted from its 
retreat to make a new eſcape, and 
threw itſelf directly in the arms of 
its enemy. He exerted all his ef- 
forts to ſtifle the animal, which be- 
came furious to an exceſs; and find- 
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ing its head and fore-clavzs free, it 
faitened its talons and teeth to the 
head of the hero. Duval reſolved 
not to let it eſcape, and, in defiance 
of the pain be felt, he tore it by its 
hind feet from his head, Which was 
as it were ſcalped, and killed it 
againſt a tree. Elate with his vic- 
tory, he faſtened the cat to his ſtick, 
and returned home. His maſters, 
ſeeing him covered with blood, 
were terrified ; but he ſaid to them 
- With the utmoſt-indifference, © It is 
.4 mere trifle; be ſo good as to 
waſh my head with a little warm 
wine, and it will ſoon be well; 
and here,” ſhewing the cat, “ here 
is my recompence.”” Nothing can 
better depict the firm and deter- 
mined character of this young re- 
cluſe, than his conduct in this little 
adventure. 

His perſeyering zeal in the chace, 
and the money he procured for his 
game, had already enabled him to 
make a ſmall collection of books; 
when an unexpected occaſion fur- 
niſhed him with the means of addin 
to it ſome conſiderable works. 
Walking in the foreſt one day in 
autumn, and ſtriking the dry leaves 
before him, he perceived ſomething 
ſplendid on the ground, and on tak- 
ing it up, found it to be a gold ſeal, 
with a triple face well engraved on 
it. He went the following Sunday 
to Luneville, to intreat the vicar to 
publiſh it in the church, that the 
perſon who had loſt it might reco- 
ver it again by applying to him at 
the Hermitage. Some weeks after 
a man on horſeback, of genteel ap- 
pearance, knocked at the gate of 
St. Anne's, and aſked for the her- 


Among other hooks, Duval had fallen by chance upon the Elements of He- 


taldry, by Father Meneltier, 


+ It was Mr. Foſter, an Engliſhman of merit, who was then at Luneville. 
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the ſtranger to him, Ves, Sir. 


blazoned your arms.“ The gen. 


lad, he made him promiſe to come 


mits* boy.— Duval appeared. 

« You AR found DT 
I will thank you for it; it by 
longs to me.” —*© A moment's bz. 
tience; before I give it You, you 
will be ſo good as to blazon Your 
arms.“ — You are laughing at 
me, young man; you can ſure] 
know nothing of heraldry #"_ 
« Be that as it may, Sir, you ſhal 
not have the ſeal till you hate 


tleman +, ſurpriſed at the 33 
decided tone of Duval, aſked him 2 
variety of queſtions upon diffrent 
ſubjects; and finding him equally 
informed in all, he deſcribed his 
arms, and gave him two guineas 25 
a recompence. Deſirous of being 
better acquainted with this young 


and breakfaſt with him at Lune- 
ville every holiday. Duval kept 
his word, and received a crown- 
piece at every viſit. 

The 1 of Mr. Foſter 
continued during his abode at Lu- 
neville, and he added to it his ad- 
vice reſpecting the choice of books 
and maps, The application of 
Duval, feconded by ſuch a guide, 
could not fail of being attended 
with improvement, and he acquired 
a conſiderable ſhare of various kind 
of knowledge. 

The number of kis books bad 
gradually encreaſed to four hun- 
dred volumes, but his wardrobe 
continued the ſame. A coarſe linen 
coat for ſummer, and a woollen ce 
for winter, with his wooden ſhoes, 
conſtituted nearly the whole of i. 
His frequent viſits at Luneville, tis 


opulence 
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ace and luxury that prevailed 
_ and the ſtate of eaſe he began 
to ſeel, did not tempt him to quit 
his firt ſimplicity ; and he would 
have conſidered himſelf as guilty of 
robbery, if he had ſpent a farthing 
of what was given him, or what he 
gained, for any other tr ms than 
to ſatisfy his paſſion 
books, Economical to exceſs as to 
all phyſical wants, and prodigal in 
whatever could contribute to his 
inſtruction, and extend his know- 
ledge, his privations gave him no 
pain, In proportion as his mind 
ripened, and the circle of his ideas 
enlarged, he began to reflect upon 
his abje& ſtate. He felt that he 
was not in his proper place, and he 
withed to change it. From this 
inſtant a ſecret 1nquietude haunted 
him in his retreat, accompanied him 
in the foreſt, and diſtracted him in 
the midſt of his ſtudies. 

Seated one day at the foot of a 
tree, abſorbed in his re flections, and 
ſurrounded by maps of geography, 
winch he examined with the moſt 
eager attention, a gentleman ſud- 
denly approached him, and aſked 
with an air of ſurprize what he was 
doing.—“ Studying geography,” 
kid he.— And do you underſtand 
any thing of the ſubject?ꝰ . Moſt 
aſluredly; I never trouble myſelf 
about things I do not under- 
Rand,” — And what place are 
you now ſeeking for?“ “ I am 
trying to find the moſt direct way 
to Quebec.” —«s For what pur- 
Pole ?”—« That I might go there, 
and continue my ſtudies in the 
univerſity of that town *.. But 
why need you go for this purpoſe 
to the end of the world? There 
are univerſities nearer home, ſape- 


or ſtudy and 
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rior to that of Quebec; and if it 
will afford you any pleaſure, I will 
point them out to you.” At this 
moment they were joined by a 
large retinue belonging to the 


young princes of Lorraine, who 


were hunting in the foreſt with 
Count Vidampiere and Baron 
Pfutſchner, their governors: A va- 
riety of queſtions were put to Du- 
val, which he anſwered with equal 
preciſion and good-ſenſe, and with- 
out being out of countenance. It 
was at length propoſed by Baron 
Pfutſchner and Count Vidampiere, 
the perſon who firſt accoſted him, 
that he ſhould continue his ſtudies 
in form in the college of Jeſuits of 
Pont-a-Mouſſon. Duval felt the 
importance of this propoſal, but 
defired time to conſider of it; ad- 
ding, that he valued his liberty, and 
would never quit his retreat without 
being ſure of preſerving this pre- 
cious gift of nature. They * 
led his apprehenſions on this ſub- 
ject, and Baron Pfutſchner promiſed 
to call upon him in a few days. 

The Baron kept his word, and 
came to inform him, that Leopold 
Duke of Lorraine would take him 
under his protection, and furniſh him 
with the means of purſuing and finiſh= 
ing his ſtudies, He invited him at the 
ſame time to go with him to court 
at Luneville, Our young recluſe 
was attached to the Hermitage, and 
could not quit it without tears 
Having vowed an eternal gratitude 
to his benefactors, he ſet off in a 
chariot and fix with the Barow On 
his arrival at Luneville he was 
preſented to the Duke, who re- 
ceived him in the midſt of a nume- 
rous court, whom this fingular event 
had contributed to aſſemble. He 


Hs had read in one of his books of this univerſity, which gave rife to his deſire. 
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anſwered every queſtion that was 
put to him without being confuſed 
or at 2 loſs, notwithſtanding the no- 
velty of the ſcene to him, and the 
important part he had to act. Some 
ladies having expreſſed their ſur- 
prize at the beauty of his teeth, he 
ſaid very ingeniouſly, “ What, la- 
dies, can there be aſtoniſhing in 
this? It is an advantage which I 
enjoy in common with all the ca- 
nine ſpecies.” The Duke, charmed 
with his ſimplicity and his happ 
phyſiognomy, renewed his promiſe 
of protection, and committed the 
care of his eſtabliſhment at the col- 
lege of Pont-à-Mouſſon to Baron 
Ptutſchner. His bocks and effects 
were conveyed thither; he was 
clothed, and an annual penſion aſ- 
figned him, 

Duval's natural taſte for ſtudy, 
added to his defire of anſwering the 
expectations of his illuſtrious patron, 
made him redouble his zeal. Hil- 
tory, geography, and antiquities, 
were the itudies he preferred, and 
in which his new guides were pecu- 
larly qualified to aſſiſt him. 

The ſedentary life he now led 
being no longer balanced as here- 
tofore by frequent bodily exerciſes, 
his conftitution ſoon felt the ef- 
fects. 

His animal ſpirits, heated by his 
cloſe application and his ſittings- up, 
diſordered his imagination; and it 
was in this ſtate that the accidental 
fight of a young beauty kindled in 
his heart a ſudden and violent love. 
Fatigued by his repeated ſtruggles 
with the moſt impetuous of the hu- 
man paſſions, he read one day in St. 
Jerome, that hemlock was a certain 
cure for it. Charmed with this im- 


portant diſcovery, he immediately 


procured a conſiderable quantity of 
this herb, and cat it as a ſallad. 


The imprudence nearly coſt him hi; 
life. The poiſon having chilleq h; 
blood and dried up his lungs, he 1 
ſeized with a dangerous ner the 
fatal effects of which were long fel; 
by him. Weakened however :; he 
was by ill health, his ſtudies were 
unremitted : conſtantly attached to 
his books, he never quitted them but 
to breathe ſometimes a pure ir in 
the woods and foreſts, Theſe sci. 
tary rambles recalled to his mind 
the paſtoral life he had led; and ths 
remembrance was ſo pleaſing, that 
they became to his death his fayoy. 
rite recreation. 

He continued alſo to find p'eaſure 
in taking game, as well as in fiſhing, 
Having one day obſerved that there 
were eels in the ſtream that flowed 
at the foot of the convent in which 
he reſided, hecontrived the following 


means to catch them: He paſſed 2 


rod through one of the panes of tle 
window, which he balanced on 2 
pivot. To one end of the rod he 
fixed a line with a hook, and the 
other communicated to a bell that 
hung by his bed-ſide, in ſuch 4 
manner that on the leaſt motion of 
the rod the bell would ring and 
awake him. On hearing the bell 
one night he leaped from his bed, 
ran to the window, and on drawing 
the line he found himſelf ſcarcely 
able to ſupport the weight that 
hung to it. It was an enormous ee', 
which, the moment he was laying 


hold of it, eſcaped from his hand 


fell into the room, and became in- 


ftantly inviſible, Having a long :me 
ſought for it to no purpoſe, he at lall 
heard a great buſtle in the bake-houle 
under him. The eel, having found 
a hole in the floor, had fallen into 
the trough at the very moment the 
baker was kneading his dove". 


Terrified at ſeeing this creature 
| wWiithe 
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writhe and twiſt, and flounce about 
in the tub, and fear magnifying the 
object ten · fold, the baker conceived 
that he ſaw the Devil himſelf in this 
enormous and frightful ſhape. He 
took to his heels, ſhrieking to ſuch 
a degree as to alarm the whole con- 
vent, The reverend fathers ran 
f-om all ſides, ſome agitated them- 
ſelves by terror, and others trying 
in rain to diſcover the cauſe of this 
ſingular event. The enigma muſt 
have remained inexplicable, if 
Duval had not come to their ſuc- 
8 

He lived two years in this houſe, 
and the improvement he made was 
ſo great, that Duke Leopold, as a re- 
compence, and to give him an op- 
portunity of ſtill further progrels, 
permitted him in 1718 to make a 
journey to Paris in his ſuite, On 
his return the next year, the Duke 
appointed him his Librarian, and 
conferred on him the office of Pro- 
feſſor of Hiſtory in the Academy of 
Luneville, 

He ſhortly after read public lec- 
tures on Hiſtory and Antiquities : 
they were attended with the great- 
eſt ſucceſs, and frequented by a num- 
ber of young Engliſhmen, among 
whom was the immortal Chatham. 
Duval, ftruck with the diſtinguiſhed 
alr, as well as with the manly and 
ſonorous voice, of this young man, 
predicted more than once a part of 
his fate. The generoſity of Duval's 
pupils, added to his own cxconomy, 
oon enabled him to ſhew his grati- 
tude to the Hermits of St. Anne. 
He formed the project of building 
this Hermitage, the cradle of his 
t0:tune, anew, and of conſecrating 
to 1t all his ſavings. A handſome 
(quare building, with a chapel in the 
middle of it, and ſurrounded with a 
conpgerable quantity of land, con- 
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fiſting of a garden, an orchard, a 
vineyard, a nurſery of the beſt fruit- 
trees, and ſome arable ground, were 
the reſult of this generous intention. 
His principles of beneficence and 
humanity led him to render this in- 
ſtitution uſeful to the public. The 
hermits of St. Anne were ordered 
to furniſh gratuitouſly, and at the 
diſtance of thrce leagues round, the 
B of their nurſery, and every 

ind of tree that ſnould be demand- 
ed of them, and to every perſon 
without exception. 'They were fur- 
ther obliged to go and plant them 
themſclves, if it were required, 
without exacting any reward, or 
even taking refreſhment, unleſs they 
found themſelves at too great a diſ- 
tance from the Hermitage to return 
to dinner. 

Duval, occupied by his ſtudies 
and the inſpection ef the Hermitage 
of St. Anne, had ſpent many years 
in perfect content, when an unex- - 
pected accident interrupted his fe- 
licity. Duke Leopold died in 
1738, and his ſon Francis exchanged 
the Duchy of Loriaine for the 
Grand Duchy of Tuſcany. King 
Staniſlaus, the new poſſeſſor of Lor- 
raine, uſed indeed the moſt urgent 
entreaties to prevail on Duval to 
continue in the office of Profeſſor in 
the Academy of Luneville; but his 
attachment to his old patron would 
not permit him to liſten to the pro- 
poſal. He went to Florence, where 
he was placed at the head of the du- 
cal library, which was transferred 
thither. Notwithſtanding the charm- 
ing climate of Italy, Lorraine, to 
which he had ſo many reaſons to 
be attached, did not ceaſe to be the 
object of his regret. His regret was 
conſiderably increaſed by his ſepa» 
ration from the young Duke Fran- 
cis, who on his marriage with the 

v 3 heireſs 


38 
heireſs of the Houſe of Auſtria was 
obliged of courſe to reſide at Vien- 
na. The ſcience of Medals, upon 
which Duval had already read lec- 
tures in Lorraine, became now his 
favourite amuſement, and he was 
defirons of making a collection of 
ancient and modern coins. He 
was deeply engaged in this purſuit 
when the Emperor Francis, who 
had formed a ſimilar deſign, ſent for 
him, that he might have the care 
and management of the collec- 
tion. 
During his abode at Vienna it 
was cuſtomary with him to wait 
upon the King after dMnner. One 
Cay he quitted him abruptly, with- 
out waiting till he ſhould be dif- 
miſſed, «© Where are you go— 
ing?” ſaid the Prince.—“ To 
hear Gabrich, Sire.“ —““ But ſhe 
ſings ſo w:ietchedly.” —< Let me 
entreat your majeity not to ſay 
this loud.“ — “ Why not?” — 
« Bec uſe it is of importance to 
your majeſty, that every one ſhould 
believe what you ſay ; but in this 
no one will believe you.” The 
Abbe Marcy, who was preſent at 
this converlation, ſaid to him, as 
they came out together, Do you 
know, Duval, that you have ſpoken 
to tue Emperor a bold truth?“ — 
« So much the better,” replied he; 
“ I hope he will profit by it.” In 
1751 he was appointed Sub- Pre- 
ceptor to the Archduke Joſeph, the 
late Empcror; but he rcfuted this 
office, flattering as it was to vanity, 
and gave the reaſons of his refuſal 
in writing. He preſerved never- 
theleſs the friendſhip of their ma- 
jeſties, and continued to receive 
new proofs of it. 
Once during the Carnival, the 
queen laid a bet with his majeſty, 
who piqued himſelf on being able 
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to find out all the maſks, that fe 
would give her arm at the ball i, 
a maſk that he ſhould not diſcover 
Duval, who had never been at 2 
ball in his life, was entreated to 
wait upon the maids of honour, that 
he might be dreſſed for the ocz. 
hon. He went, and endeavoureq 
to excuſe himſelf, alledging his ex. 
treme aukwardneſs, and entire iong. 
rance how to conduct himſelf : but 
he was obliged to yield; and every 
thing being ready, he was intro. 
duced to her majeſty, The Em. 
preſs gave him her arm; and af. 
ſuming a tone of gaiety to encou- 
rage him, ſhe faid among other 
things, as they went to the hall, 
« Well, Duval, I hope at leaſt you 
will dance a minuet with me. — 
« ],, Madam! I have learned in 
the woods no other dance than that 
of tumbling head over heels.” The 
Empreſs laughed heartily at his re- 
ply, and preſently they arrived at 
the formidable aſſembly- room. The 
Emperor, anxious to win his bet, 
was already there; but his efforts 
were vain to diſcover the maſk, i 
which, after two hours ſtay, was 
ſuffered to depart. The diſguiſe] 
of Duval, and the conſtraint he 
experienced in ſo great a croud, 
had made him very warm; and in 
returning from the ball he caught a 
violent cold, which, as he pleaſantiy 
ſaid himſelf, preſerved him from 
the danger of being elated with 
pride at the diſtinction conferred 
upon him. Y 
He was beloved by all the impe-M 
rial family; but from his extreme 
modeſty he was ſcarcely acquainted 
with the perſons of many individu-W 
als of it. The eldeſt Archduchelies 
paſſing him one day without his ap- 
pearing to know them, the king 
of the Romans, who was a little 
behind 
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pehind them, and who perceived 
zis abſence, aſked him, if he knew 
thoſe ladies? “ No, Sir,“ ſaid he 
ingenuouſy.—“ I do not at all 
wonder at it,” replied the Prince; 
« it is becauſe my ſiſters are not 
antiques.” a : 

A r in the ſtrict ſenſe 
of the word, Duval thus lived, in 
the midſt of luxury and human 

reatnels, a life truly paſtoral, ne- 
ver deviating from his firſt plan, 
and never more happy than in the 
depth of his retreat. 'The perſon 
of whoſe ſociety he was molt fond, 
was Mademoiſelle du Guttenberg, 
firlt femme de chambre of the Em- 
preſs. She had a cultivated under- 
ſtanding, and a heart ever ready to 
compaſſionate and relieve the ſuf- 


ferings of humanity. This cha- 


rater, perfectly analogous to his 
own, inſpired him with the greateſt 
confidence. He not only ſaw her 
regularly when at court, but in the 
frequent abſences which ſhe was 
obliged to make, he wrote to her 
very afſiduouſly, A conſiderable 
part of this correſpondence was 
found among the papers of the de- 
ſan, collected together and placed 
in order by himſelf. 

His health being again impaired 
by his cloſe application to ſtudy, 
he was adviſed to take a ſecond 
journey to re-eſtabliſh it. He re- 
turned into France, and arrived 
at Paris in 1752, where he found 
a number of perſons who were de- 
firous of ſhewing him civilities, and 
rendering his abode agreeable, The 
Abbe Lenglet du Freſnoy, M. du 
Freſne d'Aubigny, the Abbé Bar- 
thelemi, M. de Boze, M. Duclos, 
and Madame de Graffigny, were 
among the friends whoſe ſociety he 
cuitivated moſt, Notwithſtanding 


the diſtractions of this new kind 


39 


of life, his friends at Vienna were 
not forgotten. Mademoiſelle de 
Guttenberg frequently heard from 
him; he aſſumed even in his cor- 


reſpondence with her the ſtyle and 


manners of a petit-maitre, and ne- 
ver wrote to her but upon roſe- 
coloured paper. 

On his return he paſſed by Arto- 
nay, his native village. He pur- 
chaſed his paternal cottage, which 
one of his ſiſters had ſold from 
indigence ; and having cauſed it to 
be pulled down, he built on the 
ſpot a ſolid and commodious houle, 
which he made a preſent of to the 


community. for the abode of the 


ſchoolmaſter of the village. His 
beneficence diſtinguiſhed itſelf alſo 
in a. hamlet ſituated near Artonay, 
where, finding that there were no 
wells, he had ſome dug at his own 
expence. | 

From his good conſutution, har- 
dened by fatigue, he lived to the 
age of 79 years, without feeling the 


infirmities of old age. In his eigh- 


tieth year he was all at once attacked 
with the gravel, which brought him 
to the brink of the grave. In this 
painful ſtate his philoſophy gave 
him a ſuperiority over common 
minds: a prey to the moſt excruci- 
ating pains, his firmneſs and intre- 
pidity were invincible, and he pre- 
ſerved all his preſence of mind. 
By the cares, however, of the Em- 
preſs, his diſorder took a favourable 
turn, and he was ſnatched from the 
arms of death ; but in tne follewing 
year he was ſeized with a fever, 
occaſioned by indigeſtion, which 
weakened him every day, and 
ſpeedily put an end to his exiſ- 
tence. | | 
A few days before his death a 
friend who attended him perceiving 
a book in his hand, aſked him what 
D 4 it 
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it was? „ M. de St. Lambert's 
Poem of the Seaſons,” he replied. 
« You are ſurprized, perhaps, to 
ſee the attention of a dying man em- 
ployed on a book of this nature, 
A book of devotion may be more 
ſuitable to the ſtate in which I am; 
but tortured with pain, I cannot 
bear ſerious reading. Beſide, I have 
refleted with myTaig and, having 
recapitulated with impartiality the 
actions of my life, I have found my 
intentions to have been upright and 
geod. As to faults that are invo- 
ſuntary and inſeparable from hu- 
man weakneſs, God will (I know) 


pardon them; and I rely without the 


ſmalleſt apprehenſion upon kis fu 
preme goodneſs.” This perf 
tranquillity of ſoul, the reſult of in 
nocence and candour, neyer quitted 
him to his lateſt breath. He died 
November 35 1775, aged 81 year; 
Let his aſhes repole in peace and 
may Poſterity, the arbiter of true 
merit, never forget a man who, to 
raiſe himſelf from the ſtate of ob. 
ſcurity to which his birth ſeemed 
to have condemned him, opened 
himſelf a way, and overcame diff. 
culties which the perſeverance of 
genius alone was capable of ſur, 
mounting ! ; 
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On the production of Ambergris. A 
cmmunication from the Committee 
of Council appointed for the conſi- 
eration of all matters relating 10 
Trade and Foreign Plantations. 
Fran the Philoſophical Tranſac- 


tions, vol. Ixxxi. part 1. 


To Sir Joss en BAN ks, Bart. 


Office of committee of privy 
council for trade, White- 
hall, 15th January, 1791. 

SIR, 

ORD Hawkeſbury, preſident of 
E the committee of privy coun- 
cl appointed for the conſideration 
call matters relating to trade and 
freign plantations, having receiv- 
ed a letter from Mr. Champion, a 
principal merchant concerned in the 
southern whale-fiſhery, informing 
him that a ſhip belonging to him 
tad lately arrived from the ſaid 


dea; his lordſhip thought fit to de- 
lire captain Cofnn, as well as Mr. 
Ciampion, to attend the lords of 
de committee, that they might be 
examined concerning all the cir- 
camſtances of the fact before men- 
toned; and I am directed by their 
br\ips to tranſmit to you a copy 
7% examination ot theſe two gen- 
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tlemen, that you may communicate 


the ſame to the Royal Society, if 
you ſhould think that any ofthe cir- 


cumſtances ſtated in this examina- 
tion will contribute to remove the 
doubts hitherto entertained con- 
cerning the natural hiſtory and pro- 
duction of this valuable drug- I 
ſend you alſo a piece of the am- 
bergris ſo taken out of the whale, 
and ſome of the bills of the fiſh called 
ſquids (which are ſuppoſed to be 
the food of ſpermaceti whales), and 
which were found partly in the am- 
bergris taken from this female 
whale, and partly on the outſide of 
it, and adhering to it. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
W. FAWKENER« 


At the Council Chamber, White. 
hall, the 12th January, 1791. 


By the right honourable the 
lords of the committee of 
council appointed for the 
conſideration of all matters 


relating ta trade and foreign 


plantations. 


Read—Letter from Mr. Alex- 
ander Champion, a principal mer- 
chant concerned in the Southern 
whale- ſiſnery, to lord Hawkeſbury, 
dated the 2d inſtant, acquainting his 
lordſhip, that captain Joſhua Coffin, 
of the ſhip The Lord Hawkeſbury, 
15 lately arrived from the Southern 
whale-fiſhery; and that the faid 
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ſhip, beſides a cargo of 76 tons of 


ſpermaceti oil and head-matter, has 
brought home about 360 ounces of 
ambergris, which tne ſaid captain 
took out of the body of a female 
ſpermaceti whale on the Coaſt of 
Guinea. 


Meſſrs. Champion and Coffin 
attending, were then called 
in, and the following queſ- 
tions were put to Mr. Coffin, 
viz. 

Q. Fave any of the whales taken 
before by ſhips ſailing from Great- 
Britain, to your knowledge, con- 
tained any ambergris ? 
A. None, that ever I heard of. 
The American ſhips have, at times, 
found ſome. | 


Q Was the ambergris, found by 


you, in a bull or cow fiſh? 

A. It was found in a cow fiſh, 

Q. Is it uſual to look for amber- 
gris in whales that are killed? 

A. It has not hitherto been much 
the practice to do ſo. 

Q. How happened it that you 
diſcovered this ? 

A. We ſaw it come out of the 
fundament of the whale; as we 
were cutting the blubber, a piece of 
it ſwam upon the ſurface of the ſea, 

Q. In what part of the whale did 
you find the remainder ? 

A. Some more was in the fame 
paſſage, and the reſt was contained 
in a bag a little below the paſſage, 
and communicating with it. 

Q. Did the whale appear to be in 
health ? 


A. No; ſhe did not. She ſeem- 


ed fickiy, had no fleſh upon her 
hones, and was very old, as appears 
by the teeth, two of which 1 have. 
Though ſhe was about thirty-five 
feet long, ſhe did not produce above 
one ton and a half of oil. A fiſh 
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of the ſame ſize, in good 
would have produced 2s wy 
a half, 

Q. Have you obſerved the food 
that whales generally feed upon! 

A. The ſpermaceti wh e feeds 
as I believe, almoſt wholly upon 2 
fiſh called ſquids. I have often ſeen 
a whale, when dying, bring up 2 
quantity of ſquid, ſometimes whole 
and ſometimes pieces of it. Ihe 
bills of the ſquid (ſome of which 
Mr. Coffin produced) were found 
ſome in the inſide, and ſome on tho 
outſide of the ambergris, ſticking 
to 1t, 


Q Did you ever find any am- 


15 
bergris floating on the ſea ? Mu 
A. I never did, but others fre. the 
quently have. ord 
Q. How long have you been en- 
gaged in the whale-fiſhery ? G 
A. It 1s about fixteen years ſince 
I firſt entered into it. * 
. What is the general propor- Wa 
* bull and he A 9 tha) 
have met with ? a 
A. I believe the proportion to be ſol 
nearly equal. In my laſt voyage, the 
however, I found only four bulls 19. 
out of thirty-five whales. I fiſhed qui 
upon the Coaſt of Africa between 30 
five north and ſeven ſouth degrees bo 
of latitude. IJ am inclined to think, * 
that the cow whale goes to calve in br, 
the low latitudes, which accounts be: 
for more cews being found in thoſe hy 
latitudes, 
Q. Is there any particular ſeaſon W: 
when the cow whales calve? 
A. I do not know that there is. We 
Q. Does the bull or cow whale, 3 


in proportion to their ſize, produce 
moſt oil? 

A. The cow whale, when big 
with calf, produces more oil than 
bull whale of the ſame ſize; when 
ſuckling, ſhe produces leſs. 


NATURAL 


Q. Are the whales uſually found 
fnoly, or in pairs, or in larger 
numbers? a 

A. Uſually in large numbers, 
which we call ſcools, and particu- 
arly in the low latitudes. I have 
{-en from fifteen to perhaps a thou- 


en ſeen {and together. 

g up 2 Have you any further infor- 
whole, mation on this ſubject to give the 

The committee ? | 

which A. We have generally obſerved, 
found, that the ſpermaceti whale, when 
on the truck, voids her excrement ; if ſhe 
licking does not, we conjecture that ſhe has 


ambergris in her. I think amber- 
gris moſt likely to be found in a 
ickly fiſh z for I conſider it to be 
the cauſe or the effect of ſome dil- 


order, 


Queſtions put to Mr. Champion. 


Q. At what price does ambergris 
uſaally ſell; and at what price did 
that taken by your ſhip ſell ? 

A. A ſmall quantity had lately 


n to be ſold at 25s. per ounce; but it was 
oyage, then very ſcarce. Mine ſold for 
r bulls 195. 9d. per ounce. The whole 
I fiſhed quantity, found in this whale, was 


etween 362 ounces Troy. The people who 
legrees bought it told me, this was a larger 
think, quantity than was ever before 
alve in brought at once to market. It has 
counts been generally ſold at about four or 


1 thoſe hve pounds at a time, 


ſeaſon 


was this ambergris bought ? 


re is. 
whale, 


roduce 


en big 
than 4 


When 
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Q. For tae uſe of what country 


A. I do not exactly know, It 
was bought by a broker, who told 
me, that his principal, who pur- 
chaſed about one half, bought it for 
exportation to Turkey, Germany, 
and France. The other half was 
uchaſed by the druggiſts in town. 
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Obſervations on certain horny ex- 


creſcences of the human body. By 
Everard Home, /; F.R.S. From 
the ſame, 


HE hiſtory of diſeaſes belongs 
not properly to the province 
of the naturaliſt or philoſopher ; it 
is intimately connected with the in- 
quiries of the phyſician and anato- 
miſt; but when diſeaſe becomes a 
cauſe of the formation of parts 
ſimilar to others exiſting in nature, 
but rendered uncommon by novelty 
of ſituation, or produced in animals 
to which they are not naturally ap- 
propriated, it may be conſidered as 
having inſtituted a monſtrous va- 
riety, highly deſerving of attention 
from the naturaliſt. 

To deſcribe ſuch varieties is in- 
deed more fully the oſſice of natural 
hiſtory than of medicine; but the 
inveſtigation of dileaſes which are 
found to ſubvert the ordinary laws 
of nature, reſpecting the ſituation 
or production of parts in an animal 
body, undoubtedly belongs to the 
medical practitioner. 

By theſe conſiderations, I have 
been induced to lay before the Royal 
Society the following account of a 
diſeaſe which occurs ſometimes in 
the human body, very remarkable 
in its effects, but very little under- 
ſtood as to its cauſe; namely, the 
production of an excreſcence ſimi- 
lar to a horn, So curious a phæ- 
nomenon has naturally attracted the 
attention of the ignorant as well as 
the philoſopher; and the indivi- 
duals who have had the misfortune 
to be ſubject to this diſeaſe have 
been conſidered as monſters, 

Horny excreſcences ariſing from 
the human head have not only oc- 
curred in this country, but have 
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been met with in ſeveral other parts 
of Europe; and the horns them- 
ſelves have been depoſited as valu- 
able curioſities in the firſt collec- 
tions in Europe. 

In giving the hiſtory of a diſeaſe 
ſo rare in its occurrence, and in its 
effects ſo remarkable as almoſt to 
exceed belief, it might be thought 
Tight to take ſome pains in bringing 
proofs to aſcertain that ſuch a diſeaſe 
does really exiſt : I corfider the do- 
ing ſo as leſs neceſiary at preſent, 
there being two women now alive, 
and reſiding in England, who are 
affected by the complaint. I ſhall, 
however, in the courſe of this pa- 


per, bring other evidence from the 


teſtimony of the moſt reſpectable 
authors who have conſidered thi 
ſubject. | 

The two following caſes contain 
a very accurate and diſtinct hiſtory 
of the progreſs of the diſeaſe through 
its different ſtages, and make any 
further detail of the ſymptoms in- 
tirely unneceſſary. 

Mrs. Lonſdale, a woman 56 years 
old, a native of Horncaſtle in Lin- 
colnſhire, fourteen years ago, ob- 
ſerved a moveable tumor on the left 
fide of her head, about two inches 
above the upper arch of the left ear, 
which gradually increaſed in the 
courſe of four or five years to the 
ſize of a pullet's egg, when it burſt, 
and for a week continued to diſ- 
charge a thick, gritty fluid. In the 
center of the tumor, after the fluid 
was diſcharged, ſhe perceived a 
ſmall ſoft ſubſtance, of the ſize of a 
pea, and of a reddiſh colour on the 
top, which at that time ſhe took for 
prond fleſh. It gradually increaſed 
in length and thickneſs, and conti- 
nued pliable for about three months, 
when it firſt began to put on a 
horny appearance. In two years 
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and three months from its firſt for 
mation, made deſperate by the in, 
creaſed violence of the Pain, ſhe : 
tempted to tear it from her head. 
and with much difficulty, and many 
efforts, at length broke it in # 
middle, and afterwards tore the * 
from her head, leaving a conſider. 
able depreſſion which Mill remaing 
in tie part where it grew. Ju 
length altogether is about fe 
inches, and its circumference at the 
two ends about one inch; but inthe 
middle rather leſs. It is curled like 
a ram's horn contorted, and in co. 
lour much reſemblin iſinglaſs. 

From the lower edge of the de. 

reſſion another horn is now grow. 
ing, of the ſame colour with the 
former, in length about three inchey, 
and nearly the thickneſs of a ſmall 
gooſe quill ; it 1s leſs contorted, and 
lies cloſe upon the head, 

A third horn, fituated about the 
upper part of the lambdoidal ſuture, 
is much curved, above an inch in 
length, and more in circumference 
at its root: its direction is back. 
wards, with ſome elevation from the 
head. At this place two or three 
ſucceſſive horns have been produc- 
ed, which ſhe has conſtantly tom 
away; but as freſh ones have ſpeedi- 
ly followed, ſhe leaves the preſent 
one unmoleſted, in hopes of its drop- 
ping off, 

Beſides theſe horny excreſcences, 
there are two tumors, each the tize 
of a large cockle ; one upon tie 
upper part, the other about the mid- 
dle of the left fide of the head; 
both of them admit of conſider- 
able motion, and ſeem to contain 
fluids of unequal conſiftence ; the 
upper one affording an obſcure 
fluctuation, the other a very evident 
one. 

The four horns were all precedes 
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r "irs, and the fluid in all of them 
ne A oritty the openings from which 
ſhe . be matter iſſued were very ſmall, 
r head: e cyſts collapſed and dried up, 
d many leaving the ſubſtance from which 


> horn proceeded diſtinguiſhable 
it the bottom. Theſe cyſts gave 
little pain till the horns began to 
ot, and then became very diſ- 
reling, and continued with ſhort 
intervals till they were removed. 
This caſe is drawn up by the ſur- 
eon who attended the woman for 
many years, which gave him fre- 
quent opportunities of ſeeing the 
liſcaſe in its different ſtages, and 
acquiring an accurate hiſtory of its 
ſyſtoms. 


th th 

ache Mrs. Allen, a middle-aged wo- 
L {mall man, reſident in Leiceſterſhire, had 
d, and an incyſted tumor upon her head, 


immediately under the ſcalp, very 
moveable, and evidently 2 
8 


ſuture, 2 fluid. It gave no pain unle 

nch in preſſed upon, and grew to the ſize of 
erence a ſmall hen's egg. A few years ago 
back. it burſt, and diſcharged a fluid; this 
IN the ciminiſhed in quantity, and in a 
three ſhort time a horny excreſcence, 


roduc- 
y torn 
peed 
reſent 


drop- 


{milar to thoſe above mentioned, 
grew out from the orifice, which 
has continued to increaſe in ſize ; 
and in the month of November 
1790, the time I ſaw it, was about 
dre inches long, and a little more 
than an inch in circumference at 
its baſe, It was a good deal con- 
torted, and the ſurface very irre- 


ences, 
je hae 
n the 


> Mid- pular, having a laminated appear- 
head; ance, It moved readily with the 
ſider- alp, and ſeemed to give no pain 
"ntain upon motion; but, when much han- 
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inflamed. This woman came to 
London, and exhibited herſelf as a 
ſhow for money; and it is highly 
probable, that ſo rare an occurrence 
would have ſufficiently excited the 
public attention to have made it 
anſwer her expectations in point of 
emolument, had not the circum- 
ſtance been made known to her 
neighbours in the country, who 
were much diſſatisfied with the mea- 
ſure, and by their importunity oblig- 
ed her huſband to take her into the 
country. 

That the caſes which I have re- 
lated may not be confidered as pe- 
culiar inſtances from which no con- 
eluſions can be drawn, it may not 
be amiſs to take notice of ſome of 
the moſt remarkable hiſtories of this 
kind, mentioned by authors, and ſee 
how far they agree with thoſe J 
have ſtated, in the general charac- 
ters that are ſufficiently obvious ta 
ſtrike a common obſerver; for the 
vague and indefinite terms in which 


authors expreſs themſelves on this - 


ſubject ſhew plainly, that they did 
not underſtand the nature of the 
diſeaſe, and their accounts of it are 
not very ſatisfactory to their read- 
ers. 


In the Ephemerides Academiæ Na- 


ture Curicforum, there are two caſes 
of horns growing from the human 
body. One of theſe inſtances was 
a German woman *, who had ſe- 
veral ſwellings, or ganglons, upon 
different parts of her head, from 
one of which a horn grew. The 
other was a nobleman +, who had 
a ſmall tumor, about the ſize of a 
nut, growing upon the parts cover- 
ing the two laſt or lowermoſt ver- 
tebræ of the back. It continued 


ii. An. V. Append. p. 148, 


+ Ibid, Dec. i. An. I. Obſervat. 30. 
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for ten years, without undergoing 
any apparent change; but after- 
wards enlarged in ſize, and a horny 
excreſcence grew out from it. 

In the Hiſtory of the Royal Soctety 
of Medicine *, there is an account 
of a woman, 97 years old, who had 
ſeveral tumors on her head, which 
had been 14 years in growing to 
the ſtate they were in at that time : 
ſhe had alſo a horn which had ori- 
omg from a ſimilar tumor. The 

orn was very moveable, being at- 
tached to the ſcalp, without any 
adheſion to the ſcull. It was fawn 
off, but grew again; and although 
the operation was repeated ſeveral 
times, the horn always returned. 

Bartholine, in his Epiſtles 4, takes 
notice of a woman who had a tumor 
under the ſcalp, covering the tem- 
poral muſcle. This gradually en- 
larged, and a horn grew from it, 
which had become twelve inches 
long in the year 1646, the time he 
ſaw it. He gives us a repreſenta- 
tion of it, which bears a very accu- 
rate reſemblance to that Which I 
have mentioned to have ſeen in 
November 1790. No tumor or 
ſwelling is expreſſed in the figure; 
but the horn is coming directly out 
from the ſurface of the ſkin. 

In the Natural Hiſtory of Che- 
ſire f, a woman is mentioned to 
have lived in the year 1668, wha, 


* Fliftoire de la Sccicte Royale de Melecine, 1776, p. 316. 


+ Epiſtol. Thom. Barthol. 


Lee's Natural Hiſtory of Lancaſhire and Cheſhire. 
Tue following extract is taken from the minutes of the Royal Society, Feb 


14, 1704. 5. 


4e A later was read from Dr. Chariere, at Barnſtaple, | 
« ſeven inches long, cut off the ſecond vertebra cf the neck of a woman in th 


« 'neryhboaurhocd, 


« Dr. Gregory ſaid, that one of ſeven inches lorg, 
ce was cut off from a woman's temple at Edinburgh. | ; 
« Dr. Norris ſaid, that two horns had been cut eff from a woman's ead 1 


& Cheſhire.“ 
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for 32 years, which a terwards en 


half in circumference at the baſe 


had a tumor or wen upon her! 


larged, and two horns grew ont 
it; ſhe was then 72 years od. 
There is a horny excreſcence 
the Britiſh Muſeum, which is cen 
inches long, and two inches ard: 


or thickeſt part. The followin 
account of this horn I have been f. 
voured with by Dr. Gray, tak 
from the records of the Muſeum. | 
woman, named French, who liv 
near Tenterden, had a tumor « 
wen upon her head, which increz( 
to the ſize of a walnut; and in d 
48th year of her age, this horn hy 
gan to grow, and in four years x 
rived at its preſent ſize ||, 
There are many ſimilar hiftoriz 
of theſe horny excreſcences in 
authors I have quoted, and in fe. 
veral others; but thoſe mentioned 
above are the moſt accurate af 
particular with reſpect to thei 
growth, and in all of them we fl 
the origin was from a tumor, as in 
the two caſes I have related; aut 
although the nature of the tumor i 
not particularly mentioned, then 
can be no doubt of its being of th 
incyſted kind, fince in its progrel 
it exactly reſembled them, remain. 
ing ſtationary for a long time, and 
then coming forwards to the ſkin; 
and the horn being much ſmall 
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a the tumor previouſly to the 


ber hey nation of the horn, is a proof 
arts b the tumor mult have burſt, and 
f 1 ſcharged its contents. . 
vs From the foregoing account it 
ce f aſt appear evident, that theſe 
1s eley 


ny excreſcences are not to be 


es and kd among the appearances cal- 
the baſs I luſus nature © nor are they al- 
ollovi ther the product of diſeaſe, al- 
been f ouch undoubtedly the conſequence 


© 


a local diſeaſe having previouſly 
titel; they are, more properly 
xaking, the reſult of certain ope- 
ations in the part for its own reſto- 
ation; but the actions of the ani- 
il economy being unable to bring 
dem back to their original ſtate, 
tis ſpecies of excreſcence is formed 
za ſubſtitute for the natural cuticu- 
Jar covering. 
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Obſervations on the Decompoſition of 
Fixed Air, tending to prove that 
Charcoal is one of the conſtituent 
principles. By Smithſon Ten- 


3 *. nant, Eſq. F. R. S. From the ſame, 

* os : part il. 

, 92 f S fixed air is produced by the 

85 * combuſtion of charcoal, it has 
ref 


em ain- 
ne, and 
e ſkin; 


ſmalle 


long been thought highly 2 
that vital air and charcoal are its 
conſtituent ingredients. This opi- 
nion is confirmed by the experi- 
ments of M. Lavoiſier, from which 
he diſcovered that the weight of the 
ved air which is formed during the 
combuſtion is nearly equal to that 
of the vital air and charcoal con- 
ſumed in the proceſs; and that the 
(mall difference of weight may, with 
great reaſon, be attributed to the 
production of water ariſing from 
nlammable air contained in the 
curcoal, The compolition'of fixed 
ar therefore ſeems to be deter- 


- 


* 
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mined, by uniting its conſtituent 


parts, with as much certainty as by 


that mode of proof alone it is pol- 
fible to obtain, But as vital air has 
a ſtronger attraction for charcoal 
than for any other known-ſubſtance, 
the decompoſition of fixed air has 
not hitherto been attempted, By 
means, however, of the united force 
of lauo attractions, I have been able 
to decompoſe fixed air, and thus to 
determine its conſtituent parts in 
conſequence of their 8 

It has long been known, that 
when phoſphoric acid is combined 
with calcareous earth, it cannot be 
decompoſed by diſtillation with 
charcoal: for though vital air is 
more ſtrongly attracted by char- 
coal than by phoſphorus, yet in this 
compound it is retained by two at- 
trations, by that which it has for 
phoſphorus, and by that which the 
phoſphoric acid has for lime, ſince 
the vital air cannot be diſengaged 
unleſs both theſe attractions are 
overcome. As theſe attractions are 
more powerful than that which 
charcoal has for vial air, if phoſ- 
phorus is applied to fixed air and 
calc: -eous earth, the vital air will 
unite with the phoſphorus, and the 
charcoal will obtained pure. 
Theſe ſubltances, in order. to act 
upon each other, muſt be brought 
into contact when red-hot z and this 
may be eafily effected in the fol- 
lowing manner, Into a glaſs tube, 
cloſed at one end, and coated with 
ſand and clay to prevent the ſud- 
den action of the heat, a little phoſ- 
phorus ſhould be firſt introduced, 
and after wand ſome powdered mar- 
ble. The experiment ſucceeds more 
readily if the marble is ſlightly cal- 
cined, probably becauſe that part 
which is reduced to lime, by imme- 
diately uniting with the phoſpho- 
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rus, detains it to act upon the fixed 
air in the other part. After the in- 
redients are introduced, the tube 
uld be nearly, but not entirely, 
cloſed up; by which means ſo free 
a circulation of air as might inflame 
the phoſphokus is prevented, whilſt 
the heated air within the tube is 
fuffered to eſcape. When the tube 
has remained red-hot for ſome mi- 
nutes, it may be taken from the, 
fire, and muſt be ſuffered to grow 
cold before it is broken. It will be 
found to contain a black powder, 
conſiſting of charcoal intermixed 
With a compound of lime and phoſ- 
phoric acid, and of lime unued with 
Photphorus. The lime and phoſ- 
agen actd may be ſeparated by 
lution in an acid, and by filtration, 
and the phoſphorus by ſublima- 
tion. 

Charcoal, thus obtained from fix- 
ed aĩr, appears in no reſpect to differ 
from the charcoal, of vegetable mat- 
ters. On deflagrating a little of it 
in a ſmall retort with nitre, fixed 
air was immediately re- produced. 
Since, therefore, charcoal, by its ſe- 
paration from fixed air, is proved 
to be one of its conſtituent prin- 
ciples, it can hardly be doubred, 
that this ſubſtance is preſent when- 
ever fixed air is produced ; and that 
thoſe experiments, from which it is 
ſuppoſed that this acid may be form- 

withaot the aid of charcoal, have 
not been conducted with the requi- 
ſite caution. : 

As vital air is attracted by a 
compound of phoſphorus and cal- 
careous earth more powerfully than 
by charcoal, I was deſirous of try- 
ing their efficacy upon theſe acids, 


* Lac, on this coaſt, is always found upon the three following ſpecies of Mi- 
moſa; rt, a new ſhecies, called by the Gentoos Conda corinda; 2d, Minolta 
 glauca of Keenig ; and, zdly, Mͤimoſa cinerea of LINN AUs., 
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_ decompoſition, 
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which may from analogy. 
poſed to contain vital Tg nl. 
are not affected by the applicati 
of charcoal. With this intentigy 
made phoſphorus paſs through 
compound of marine acid and ci. 
careous earth, and alſo of fludr cid 
and calcareous. earth, but without 
producing in either of them any a 
teration. Since the ſtrong Attracs 
tion which theſe acids have for cal. 
Ccarevus earth tends to prevent thet 
npoſit it might be thought 
that in this manner they were not 
more diſpoſed to part with vital at 
than by the attraction of charcoal. 
But this, however, does not appea 
to be the fact. I have found, th: 
phoſphorus cannot be obtained hy 
paſſing. marine acid through a com- 
pound of bones and charcoal, when 
red-hot, The attraction, therefore 
of phoſphorus and lime for vital ir 
exceeds the attraction of charcoal 
by a greater force than that arifins 
from the attraction of marine acid 
for lime, a 


* 
— —_ "= * ai. _- 2 S 


Account of Chermes Lacca. Fy 
William Roxburgh, M. D. 9 
Samulcotta, From the ſame. 


OME pieces of very frelh- 

locking lac, adhering to {mall 
branches of Mimoſa cinerca *, were 
brought me from the mountains, on 
the zoth of November, 1789. [ 
kept them carefully in wide-mouth- 
ed cryſtal bottles, ſlightly covered; 
and this day, the 4th of December, 
fourteen days from the time they 
came from the hills, thouſands off 
exceeding minute red animals were 
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obſerved crawling about the lac and 
the branches it adhered to, and fill 
more were iſſuing from ſmall holes 
on the ſurface of the cells. By the 
abtance of glaſſes, ſmall imperfo- 
rated excreſcences were alio ob- 
ſerred, interſperſed among theſe 
holes, two, 1 gularly, to each hole, 
exowned with ſome very fine white 
halts, which being rubbed off, two 
whits ſpots appeared. The ani- 
mals, when fingle, ran about pretty 
brikly; but, in general, on open- 
ing the cells, they were ſo nume- 
rous as to be crowded over one 
z other. The ſubſtance of wlich 
the cells were formed cannot be 
better deſcribed, with reſpect to ap- 
pearanc?, than by ſaying it is like 
the tr nſparent amber that beads 
are made of. The external cover- 
ing of the cells may be about half 
a line thick, is remarkably ſtrong, 
aud able to reſiſt injuries: the par- 
tions are much thinner. "Tae cells 
are in general irregu'ar ſquares, 
pentagous, and hexagons, about an 
eiguth of an inch in diameter, and 
a quarter of an inch deep: they 
have no communication with each 
other. All thoſe 1 opened, during 
the time tne animals were iſſuing 
from them, contained in one ſide, 
and which occupied half the cell, a 
imall bag, filled with a thick red 
jeliy-like liquor, replete with what 
take to be eggs. Theſe bags, or 


utricuit, adhere to the bottom of 


the cells, and have each two necks, 
Which paſs through perforations in 
tie external coat of the celis, form- 


ing the befo.e-mentioned excreſ- 


cences, ending in ſome very fine 


hairs. 10 ; . 

'The other half of the cells have 
It will appenr 
mto the pupa ſtate. 
Vor. XXXIII. : 
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a diſtant opening, and contain a 
white ſubſtance, like ſume fe- fila- 
ments cf cotton rolled together, and 
a number of the little red intects 
themſelves crawling about, ready 
to make their exit. Thei portion 
of each cell is about a half; and, I 
think, muſt have contained near one 
hundred of theſe animals. Other 
cells, leſs forward, contained in this 
half with one opening, a thick, red, 
dark blood-coloured liquor, with 
numbers of exceedingly minute 
eggs, many times ſmalicr than thoſe 
found in the ſmall bags which cc- 
cupi:d the other half of the cells. 
Several of theſe inſets I obſerved 
to have drawn up their legs, and to 
lie flat; they did not move on be- 
ing touched; nor did they thew any 
ſigns of life upon the greateſt irti- 
tation *. 

Dec. 5. The fame minute hexa- 
podes continue iſſuing from their 
cells in numbers, 

Dec. 6. Ihe male inſe& I have 
found to-day, at leaſt what I tink 
is ſuch. A ew of them are con- 
ſtautly running about, and over the 
little red inſects, (which I ſhall now 
call the female) moſt actively: as 
yet they are ſcarce, not more, I 
imagine, than 1 to 5, ooo females, 
but they are four or five times their 
ſize. | 

To- day the female inſets con- 
tinue iſſuing in great numbers, and 
move about as before, 

Dec. 7. The ſmall red or fe- 
male inſets, are ftill more nume- 
rous, and move about as before. 
The winged or male inſc&s, are 
ſtill very few, but continue active. 
There have been freſh leaves and 
bits of the branches of Mimoſa cie 


in the ſequel, that theſe were on the point of transformation 


E 


nerca, 
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ne rea, and Mimoſa intſia, put in to 
them. They go over them indif- 
ferently, without ſhewing any pre- 
ference or inclination to work, or to 
copulate, I opened a cell, from 
whence I thought the winged flies 
had come, and found ſeveral (eight 
or ten) ſtruggling to ſhake off their 
incumbrances. They were in one 
of thoſe utriculi mentioned before, 
which end in two mouths, ſhut up 
with fine white hairs; but one of 
them was open for the exit of the 
flies; the other would, no doubt, 
have opened in due time. This 
utriculus I found now perfectly dry; 
and could plainly ſee it was divided 
into minute cells, by exceedingly 
thin membraneous partitions. I 
1magine, before any of the flies made 
their eſcape, it might have contain- 
ed about ſixteen or twenty. In the 
minute cells, with the living flies, 
or from whence they had made their 
eſcape, were ſmall dark-coloured 
compreſſed grains. 

March 26, 1790, I found ſome 
branches of the ſame ſort of Mi- 
moſa, with numbers of the minute 
red hexapodes, mentioned in De- 
cember (ſeemingly in their pupa 
ſtate), adhering to them. They are 
of various ſizes, from half a line to 
a line and a half in length, I found 
many of the large ones empty. 
They have a round opening at the 
lower end, wich a ſmall round oper- 
culum, or lid, which now looſely 
covers the empty huſk or ſhell: the 
inſide of theſe is lined with a ſmall 
white membrane; others were M11} 
ſhut, ſome were opening, and ſome 
half open, with the inſects project- 
ing more or leſs, and foon extricat- 
ing theinſelves entirely. 


opened ſome of the middle- 


fized, and found they contained a 
thick deep blood-coloured liquid ; 


others, {till larger, put on the 25. 


pearance of the fly, which was ſoon 
to iſſue, retrograde. 


Deſcription of the male lac inſect in 
its perfect ſlate, 
It is then about. the ſize of a ve 
ſmall fly, and exceedingly ative; 
the larva and pupa ſtate, I am as 
yet unacquainted with, 
Head obtuſe ; between the eyes 3 
beautiful, ſhining green. 
Eyes, black, very large in pro. 
portion to the animal. 

Autennæ, clavated, feathered, 
about two-thirds the length 
of the body; below the mid. 
dle an articulation, ſuch a3 
thoſe in the legs. 

Mauthe: J could not diſtinaly 
ſee it. 

Trunk, oval, brown. 

Abdomen, oblong, length of the trunk 
and head, 

Extremities. (See next page.) 

Legs, ſix; with them it runs 
briſkly, and jumps actively. 

Wings, four, membranaceous, 
longer than the abdomen, 
incumbent; the anterior pair 
twice the ſize of the pot- 
terior. 

Tail, none. 


Deſcription of the female lac inſef, 

Lara, red, very minute, requiring 

a good lens to diſtinguiſh ut 
arts. a 

Head ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed 

from the trunk. a 

Artennæ, fili form, bikd, hairy, 
length of the inſeQ. 

Eyes in the back part of the 
trunk are two minute eleva- 
tions, which may be they. 

Mouth, on the middle of the 

© breaſt, between the firſt pair 
of legs, which the little — 
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mal projects on being injur- 
ed, otherwiſe it cannot be 
ſeen. 

©: and Abdomen, oblong, com- 
preſſed, tapering equally to- 
wards each end, croſſed with 
twelve annular ſegments; mar- 
gins very flat, and ſeem to be 
marked with a double line. 
Trxtremitres, 

Legs, fix, running, does not 
jump. | 

Wings, none. 

Tail, two ſlender white hairs, 
as long as the antennz, with 
a white point, which may 
be called the rump, between 
themes: 55 

Piba: the duration and peregri- 
nations of the larvæ ſeem very 
ſhort. and confined ; for, in a 
few days after iſſuing from 
their cells they fix themſelves 
on the ſmall, but hard, woody 
branches of the tree they were 
produced on; it ſeeming im- 
poſſible that they can in this 
ſtate tranſport themſelves to 
any other. 
December, or beginning of 
January, they have done iſ- 
ſuing from their cells, and are 
ſticking faſt to the branches, 
regularly with their heads to- 
wards the extremity of the 
branch. The legs, antennæ, 
and tail, are now entirely gone. 
Their progreſs through this 
{tare is low, requiring about 
three months. Soon after they 
have ſettled | themſelves, they 
become covered with a hard, 
brittle, garnet- coloured cruft, 
ſimilar to the lac of which the 
cells are made, but of a brighter 
colour. They retain only a 
rude reſemblance of their former 


ape. About the end of March 


About the end of 
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they have acquired three or 

four times their original ſize; 

a ſmall round lid or cover 4s 

now obſerved at the lower 

part, which opens, but does 

not always fall off, and gives a 

retrograde paſlage for the fly, 

now in its perfect ſtate, 

The inſect in its perfect ſtate is ra- 
ther ſmaller than the male, of a 
brighter red colour, and leſs 
active. | 

Head, ſmall in proportion to the 

body, pointed. 

Eyes, very minute. 

Antenne, fili form, not articu- 
lated as in the male, ſpread- 
ing, ſomewhat ſhorter than 

the inſect. 

Mouth : ] could not diſcover it 
diſtinctly. 

Trunk, red, almoſt orbicular. 

Abdomen, red, oblong, compoſed of 

twelve annular ſegments. | 

Extremities. | 

Legs, fix, for running or jump- 
ing. 

Wing, two, incumbent, longer 
than the abdomen, tranſpa- 
rent. 

Jail, two white hairs as long as 

the infect, 

With regard to the ceconomy of 
theſe little animals, I muſt, for the 
preſent, be ſilent; having little 
more than conjecture to offer on 
that head. 

The eggs, and dark- coloured 
glutinous liquor they are found in, 
communicate to water a moſt beau- 
tiful red colour, while freſh, After 
they have been dried, the colour 
they give to water is leſs bright; 
it would therefore be well worth 
while for thoſe, who are ſwaated 
near places where the lac 1s plenti- 


fully found, to try to extract and 


preterve the colouring principles by 
E 2 ſuch 
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ſuch means as would prevent them 
from being injured by keeping. I 
doubt not but in time a method may 
be diſcov-red to render this colour- 
ing matter as valuable as cochi- 


neal. 


ObJervations en the Leprojy, its Canſ? 
and Cure. By William Falconer, 
M. D. F. R. S. and C. M. S. From 
the Mlemeirs of the Medical Socicty 
of London, vol. iii. 


HE Lepra Grzcorum, al- 

though m this part of Eng- 
land (at leaſt) it be no uncommon 
diſeaſe, is ſeldom deſcribed by medi- 
cal writers from their own evperi- 
ence. Doctor Cullen“ ſays he ne- 
ver ſaw it; and ſcarcely any other 
modern accounts that I have met 
with, appear to be taken from actual 
obſervation. The Bath Hoſpital 
affords numerous opportunities of 
ſeeing this diſeaſe, as the waters 
have been famous from the eariieft 
times for the relief they give; and 
it is from the patients on the Bath 
Hoſpita! that the following account 
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oozing a thin ſerous fluid, The 


hand. Theſe are covered with : 


rough eruption, which is at fri re, body 1 
and in its progreſs becomes whit, to an 
at leaſt it is fo in ſome parts, 214 yields 
ſcaly ; though in ſome patient; ! comal: 
becomes ſcaly ſooner, and to : of ſec! 
greater degree than in others, Thi; aid to 
eruption is, in ſome, nearly lere ſenſati 
with the ſkin, and in others it is more at the 

rominent, even to nearly half ax vomit 
inch above the ſurface; which lat days, 
is more common When the leproy; ſerent 
eruptions put on a White ſcaly ap. times 
pearance, than when they remain of ples v 
a red colour. It is in general dry, great 
though not uncommonly moiſt, and ſprea: 


five | 
and 1 
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of a 

part! 
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dual 
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parts affected are ſometimes rather 
ſwelled, but not to any conſiderabl: 
degree, nor are they in an adema- 
tous ſtate, The ſwelling is mot 
common when the eruption is of the 
moiſt kind. When it puts on a 
ſcaly appearance, 1t 1s often very 
uneaſy to the feeling, and even ra- 
ther painful ; but this ſeems to ariſe 
principally, if not altogether, from 
the hardneſs and ſtiffneſs of the 
Kin, which renders motion trouble- 
ſome. The ſame circumſtance cauſes 


is principally, though not altogether the outũde of the ſkin to be infen- ] 
derived. fable to fight imprefions of the YM {an 
| SO 4 touch, but no real inſenſibility ef the] caſe 
Deſcription ef the Legpręßꝙ. part affected, or of thoſe adjacent that 
The appeararce which the le- to it, has been obſerved. The breath cou 
roſy puts on, is that of large has been remarked to be rather al 
lotches on the ſkin, generally of a fliort in the moilt kinds, exyecially Pl 
round or elliptical form, which ap- in perſons advanced in years; but in 
3 in various parts of the body, I am not certain that this was pro- har 
ut principally on the legs, arms, duced by the diſeaſe. The appe- col 
forehead, and breaſt. tire, ſleep and ſtrength of the pa- hat 
Theſe blotches are of different tients have not been apparently af- ell 
ſizes, from that of a ſhilling to one feed ; and there is very rarely any the 
conſiderably exceeding that of the thirſt or fever attending it. The a 
De Elephantiaſe Lepri Framboeſi a Trichomate vtpote morhis 3 merple kr 
nunquam viſis amplius ſtatuere non auſus ſums Genera Moerb. Cullen, p. 295: pr 
Note. Edit. 1780. ab 
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body 1s in general coſtive, but not 
to any great degree, and what ſoon 
yields to common catharties. This 
we have no opportunity 
of ſecing in its firſt ſtage 3 but it is 
ſaid to begin with ſickneſs, and a 
ſenſation of weight and oppreſſion 
1 the ſtomach, which is relieved by 
vomiting; after which, in a few 
dars, the eruption appears in dif- 
rent parts of the body, and ſome- 
times on the head, in form of pim- 
ls with white heads, attended wich 
great itching. Thete ſometimes 
read. and diſcharge a thin corro- 
ire humour; at others they riſe 
and incruſt the parts over with a 
rough ſcaly coat, not unlike the bark 
of a decayed tree. Nothing very 
particular appears to attend the a- 
mendment of the patients. The 
{:aly and rough parts fall off gra- 
dually, and are not ſucceeded by 
ſreſh eruptions ; the itching abates, 
and in time the ſkin appears again 
in a natural Nate, as before the dil- 
oder commenced, 


Caufe of the Leprojp. 
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complaint 


ipſen- J have been able in numerous in- 
f the ances to trace the cauſe of this diſ- 
cf ef exe to a circumſtance ſo general, 
Jacent that I doubt not it is, if the truth 


breath 
rather 
cially 


could always be diſcovered, univer- 
ſk, I mean here the ſudden ap- 
pucation of cold to the body when 
in a heated ſtate. This commonly 
opens from the drinking ſome 
cold liquor; but this is not pecu— 
larly neceſſary to produce the dif. 
eue, as I have ſeen it ariſe from 
le external application of cold, It 
matters not in what manner the 
body be heated, whether by heat of 
fres, rooms, or by exerciſe, as cold 
produces the ſame effects in all the 
above cafes. Hence ſuch perſons 
ae eſpecially liable to it whoſe 
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ways of life ſubject them to ſuck 
viciſſitudes; as ſmiths and other 
trades, that obtige thoſe who work 
at them to be near fires, or in heat- 
ed rooms; and ſuch as uſe violent 
exerciſe or Jabour, as huntſmen, 
porters, and ſuch like, who are too 
apt to indulge their appetites with- 
out caution. 

Women, in ſituations where they 
are expoſed to the ſame ſudden 
changes of temperature, are liable 
to the ſame diſeaſe, as cooks, laun- 
dreſſes, &c. ſeveral of whom I have 
ſeen in the Bath Hoſpital affected 
as above deſcribed, It is proper to 
obſerve, that the danger is much leſs 
in thoſe who take cold liquors at 
the time they are heated with exer- 
ciſe or labour, if they continue to 
purſue their labour for ſome time 
after drinking, than if they leave 
off their work immediately. Thoſe 
caſes that I have ſcen were of per- 
ſons who expoſed themſelves when 
at reſt to the eſfects of cold. The 
ſame obſervation holds equally true 
of cold externally applied. The 
quality of the liguor drank is, I 
believe, of leſs importance than the 
temperature, I have known the 
diſeaſe to have been produced by 
the drinking of water, milk, and 
beer, and 1 doubt not many other 
liquors, if cold, would do the ſame. 
Whether ſtronger liquors of the fer- 
mented kind, or ſuch as are warmed 
by aromatics, would be equally dan. 
gerous, if drank cold in ſuch cir. 
cumſtances, I cannot determine. 


Of the Cure of the Leproſy. 


I with I were able to point out a 
remedy with as much certainty as I 
think I have diſcovered the cauſe 
of the diſeaſe. The Bath waters, 
indeed, externally applied, ſeem to 
be of more ſervice 4 ue any other 

E 3 remedy ; 
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remedy ; but even theſe ſometimes 
fail, and, when they ſucceed in ap- 
parently clearing the body cf all 
marks of the diſeaſe, it is found by 
experience, that no abſolute depen- 
dence can be had on ſuch ſeeming 
abatement of the diſeaſe, as it is apt 
to recur after ſome time; and upon 
this account it is cuſtomary, in re- 
giſtering ſuch patients, not to put 
them down as cen, but as clrarſed 
only, Inſtances however often hap- 
pen, wherein ſuch patients remain 
free from the leprous eruption for 
ſeveral years, and ſome have never 
experienced any return of it at all, 
though they lived many years at- 
terwards, ' The obſtinacy of the 
diſeaſe 1s by no means proportioned 
to the quantity of the eruption, 1 
have often ſeen patients with the 
Jace, and many parts of the body, 
almoſt covered with a white promi- 
nent ſcaly cruſt, that have been per- 
fectly cleanſed in a few wecks ; 
whilſt others, that had only a few 
red blotches that projected but little 
from the ſkin, found no alteration 
of much conſequence in a trial of 


ſeveral months, 


J have feen many medicines given 
internally in this diſcate to aſſiſt the 
efficacy of the Bath water ;z but | am 
rather doubtful if the efficacy of 445 
15 much to be depended upon, far- 
ther tian as regards the relief of 
ſome of the concomitant ſymptoms. 

Mercurtals, as calcme!, have been 
given to two, three, four, and five 
grains at night for three days ſuc- 
ceiively, and cared off by a pur- 
gative given on the fourth day, and 
this courle repeated every weck for 
ſeveral weeks together, but, as far 
as J can find, without ay remark- 
able good effect. Dece ctions ef the 
woods of ſarſaparilla and of meze- 
rion have been given at the ſame 


time, but without much ef6q, hired 
Plummer's pill and the pilul. Ai. ſower 
opic:e have allo been adminiſtered but \ 
but J believe with little advantzoe. 10g. 

The acrid mercurial preparations Su 
have been much in ule in this gif; _ 
eaſe. The ſolution of corroſire wit 
ſublimate, both that in water ard tar? 

that in ſpirits, have been given and ues 
continued a long time, and joined x 
with decotltion of the woods and of ne 1 
ſarſaparilla. I am incl ned to think 3 
that ſome conſiderable advantage of tl 
muſt formerly have been believed, in de 
at leaſt, to have been produced by bo! 


the uſe of ſuch preparations, as the ſem! 
name of guttæ ad leproam was affixed 
to a ſolution of this Find in the old 
Pharmacopo1a of the hoſpital; and 
I have been told by perſons whoſe 
obſervation I could not but reſpec; 
that in the ſame obſtinate caſes they 
had ſeen much advantage from ſuch 
a courſe continued for ſome time. | 
cannot however affirm the ſame f:cm 
my. own experience, though 1 da 
not mean to deny it altogether, | 
Mercurius calcinatus, joined with 
an opiate, and given at night tor 
ſome time, has alſo been tried, and 
believe with much the ſame iuc- 
ceſs. 
Mercury is alſo uſed in external 
applications, as in the unguentum e 
mercurio precipitato, ard 1n the un- 
guentum citrinum; but J have not 
ieen any good effects they have pro- 
duced, 
Antimony has been often uſed, as 

in the form of eſſentia antimonil, 
and ina powder compoſed of cruce 
antimony and the compound powder 
of gum tragacanth, but with no ad- 
vantage as far as I can learn. 
Sulphur alſo has been uſed inter- 
nally, as in the aqua ſulphurata, 
which indeed is no other than the 
phlogiſticated vitriolic acid com. 
6 bine 
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ith water, and in form of 
made up into an electuary, 
u no effet worth record- 
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* 
"Sulphur alſo has been uſed ex- 
ternally, made up into an oiutment 
wich hog's lard, and ſometimes with 
ir; bat 1 think that the ſumple tar 
eintment ſucceeds better, and in 
ome caſes appears to be of real 
ie in ſoftening the ſtiffneſs of the 
in, and promoting the ſeparation 
of the ſcaly eruptions. Elm bark 
in decoction, ſo juſtly recommended 
by Dr. Lyſons, in a diſeaſe that re- 
inbles this fo nearly as to appear 
g external view to be only a lower 
Lore Of it, is in this diteaſe of 
lixtle eflicacy. The tincture of can- 
tharides, 10 highly commended by 
Dr. Mead for its efficacy in the le- 
proly, has not anſwered to ſuch a 
character in the trials I have ſeen 
made of it. 1 have ſeveral times 
tied it without being able to per- 
ceive any effect worth remarking 
from it. It never, in my experi- 
ence, ſeemed to ſhow any effect as 
a diuretic. 

The method in general purſued 
is, to order the patients to bathe 
twice or thrice a week, according 
to their age, ftrength, and other cir- 
cumſtances. This, after a few times 
trial, commonly cauſes an abate- 
ment of the itching, and an inci- 
pient deſquamation of the leprous 
eruption, and of conſequence ren- 
cers the ſkin ſofter and more ph- 
able, This courſe is accompanied 
wich a direction to drink the wa- 
ters, which at a medium are taken 
in the quantity of about a pint daily, 
which are thought to ſecond the 
good etects of the bath, by promot- 
ing an eaſy and gentle perſpiration. 
It the amendment appears to pro- 
cecd according to expectation, no 
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other medicines are given, but ſuch 
as are ſomewhat gently opening oc- 
caſionally, if the body ſhould be 
coſtive. 
In caſes where the eruption ei- 
ther ſhews no ſigns of abatement, 
or where, after being removed in 
one part, it breaks out in another, 
and a ſucceſſion of che eruptions is 
kept up, though in general in no 
great quantity, recourſe is had to 
the aciid mercurial preparations be- 
fore mentioned, which, it mult be 
owned, coincide very well with the 
nſc of the warm bath, which aſliſts 
their diaphoretic powers, and ob- 
viates any tendency towards a ſali- 
vation; but whether {ſuch medicines 
act ſpecifically on the diſeaſe, or 
really contribute to its cure or a- 
batement, I cannot take upon me 
to decide with poſitive certainty. 
It now and then happens that 
this complaint, although from ap- 
pearance almoſt entirely removed, 
will continue in that ſtate without 
any farther amendment, reſiſting 
every remedy for a long time, and 
at laſt oblige us to diſmzſs our pa- 
tients, generally indeed in a much 
better liate than at their coming in, 
but {till without even a temporary 
removal of the diſeaſe. It ſome- 
times (though I believe but ſeldom) 
happens that the ſame cauſe (the 
ſudden application of cold), which 
originally produced the leprous 
eruption, will cauſe it to ſtrike in; 
and when this occurs, it produces 
great diſturbance. in the ſyſtem. I 
have before mentioned that vomit- 
ing was a ſymptom that generally, 
if not always, preceded the eruption 
at the commencement of the ditcaſe 
and when the cruption 1s {truck in, 
this ſymptom again makes its ap- 
pearance. A profeſſional gentle- 
man of eminence, who attends this 
5 » Ss hoſpital 
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hoſpital. mentioned to me a caſe of 
this kind, thar fell under his own 
inipection; and a very remarkable 
intance occurred to my own obſer- 
vation: A gil aboat fixteen years 
of age, io had at the time a le- 
prous eraotion upon her, drank, 
wien vidleatly heated, a large 
dranght of cold water, prefently 
a ter var the leprous eruption ſud- 
d-nly aiſanpeared, on which the was 
ſe1z24 vita a perpetual diſpoſition 
to vomiting; every. thing e ſwal- 
lowed was in a few minutes rejected, 
For this complaint ſhe was {ent to 
the Bath Hoſpital, Her health in 
Other reſpects was not much aftect- 
ed, fave what the fatigue of ſtraia- 
ing, and lo's of ftrengtn by the want 
of ſufficient fuſtenance, produced. 
A variety cf remedies were tried, 
both exte nal and internal. Beſides 
the Bath waters, both drank and 
uied as baths, ſhe tried opiatcs, bit- 
ers, aromatics, e'ix. aloes, the ef- 
fe veſciog ſaline draught, ipecacu- 
a hei ſmall doſes, and a multitude 
of other medicines. Optates alſo 
were exterwally applied to the ſto- 
mach, and bliders, but ail widwut 
tue leaſt eff. ct. 

After a lay of ſeveral months the 
was diſchurged na better; and about 
eight montas aſterwards was again 
re-admitted, the duorder having 
then taken a different turn. The 
vomiting had ceaſed; but her limbs 
and body were almoſt unive val y 
canvulſed, though without lof's of 
the ſenſes. She again uted the wa- 
tors in every form, and a great 
number of other medicines and lo- 
applications; but after teveral 
mo ths was again diſcharged wich- 
out receiving zny benefit. 

It appears probable to me, that 
tae ſcurfe r-dne!'s of the f.ce w. ich 
we ſometimes fee among females, 


and which is to them {6 great an 
object of dread, is nearly allied 70 
this diſcsſo. We know that it ge. 
nerally, if not always, owes its 04. 
gin to the ſame cauſe, the drinkin 
of ſome cold liquor when the bod 
15 violently heated, which often hap. 
pens from dancing and puhlie 
amalements. We alſo know how 
dangerous it is tothe hea th to repel 
ſuch eruptions; and I recolle& 2 
caſe that fell under my care about 
twelve vears ago, wherein an awo 
perpetual vomiting was induced by 
the uſe of an external application, 
a-:viicd to repel an eruption of this 
Kind that appearcd on the face, 
T. is however, after continuing a. 
bove iix weeks, was at laſt cured, 
Other diſorders of a dangerous na. 
tare have been brought on by re- 
medlies uſed for the fame purpoſe. 
once 1aw a dropſy of the brealt pro. 
duced by the uſe of a mercurial re. 
medy for a redneſs of the face, 
winch it effectually removed, but 
in ſtantly produced a droply of the 
cheſt, terminating in death, 

The number of perſons admitted 
into the Bath Hoſpital for this dv. 
eaſe in the ſpace of four years, viz. 
from June 12, 1771, to June 12, 
1775, and their flate when di- 
charged, is as follows : 

Wiote number admitted - 8; 


Of whom were cleanſed - 5 
Nuch better - 8 
Died of the {mall pox . 
Ir:egular in behaviour, and 
di charged without a ſutk- 
cient trial of the waters 
State in which they were diſ- 
charged omitted in the re- 
gilter = - - - 
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i, explanation of the principles of 
3 ; from the firſt vol. of 
Berthollet's Elements of the Art 
of Dyeings tranſiated from the 
French by William Hamilton, 


M. D. 


FRG MAN ſeems to have been 

the firſt who referred pheno- 
men of dyeing, entirely to chemi- 
ca vrircipies ®3 having dyed ſome 
wool and ſome ſilk in a ſolution 
of iadigo, in very dilute ſulphuric 
acid, he explains the effects he ob- 
ſerred in the operation, by attri- 
buting them to the precipitation 
occaüoned by the blue particles 
havin” a Rronger attraction for tae 
particles of the wool and ſilk, than 
for thoſe of the acidulated water. 
He remarks, that this attraction of 
the wool is ſo ſtrong, as to deprive 


the liquor entirely of the colouring 


acticles; but that the weaker at- 
traction of the filk, can only dimi- 
ri the proportion of theie parti- 
cles in the bath; and he ſhews, that 
both tne durability of the colour, 
aud the degree of intenſity it is ca- 
pa! e of acquiring, depend on theſe 
diferent attractions. This is, in 
fit, the true light in which the 
p-nomena of dyeing ſhould be 
viewed; they are real chemical 
phenomena, which onght to be ana- 
lyzed in the fame way as al. thoſe 
dehendant on the actions which bo- 
dies exert. in conſequence of their 
peculiar nature. Ap 

ihe colouring particl-s poſſe#s 
chemical properties, that diſtinguiſh 


© Analyſe de Fiadigo. Mem. des Sav. etran. tom. ix. and in the notes on 


Sc: ffer's treatiſe. 
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them from all other ſubſtances; 
they have attractions peculiar ta 
themſelves, by means of which they 
unite with acids, alkalts, metallic 
oxyds, and ſome earths, principally 
alumine. Taney frequently preci- 
pitate oxyds and alumine, from the 
acids whic\ held them in ſolation ; 
at other times they unite with the 
ſalts, and form ſupracompounds +, 
which combine with the wool, filk, 
cotton, or linen. And with theſe, 
their union is rendered much more 
eloſe by means of alumine or a me- 
tallic oxyd, than it would be with- 
out their intervention, 

The difference in the attractions 
of the colouring particles for wool, 
ſilk, and cotton, is ſometimes ſo 
great, that they will not unite with 
one of theſe ſubſtances, while they 
combine very readily with another; 
thus cotton receives no colour in a 
bath which dyes wool ſcarlet. Du- 
tay got a piece of ſtuff made, the 
warp of which was wool, and the 
woof cotton, which went througa 
the proceſs of fulling, that he might 
be certain that the wool and we cot- 
ton received exactly the fame prepa- 
ration; bur the wool took the ſcarlet 
dye, and the co:ton remained white, 
It is this difference of attrattion 
which rend-rs it neceſſary to vary 
the preparation and the proceſs, 
according to the nature of the ſub. 
ſtance which we wiſh to dye of a 
particular colour. | 

Theſe conſderations ought to 


d termine the road to be purſued, 


for rhe purpole of improving the 
art of dyeing. 


+ In the” original ſurcompoſiticns, by which is to be underſtood compounds of 


more than two ingredients. 


borruwed from Beccher and Stahls mixts, compounds, decom pounds, and ſuprade- 
compounds, though the application ot the term is more vague. I. 


L have rendered it by the above word, as the idea ſeems 
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Obj/rrwaticns on the effets produced 
by the ation of Light on Colzurs; 
frem the fan. 


HE light of the ſun conſide- 

rably accele rates the deſtruc- 

tion of colours; it ought therefore 

(if the theory I have propoled be 

well founde: d) to favour the com- 

bi ation of oxygen, and the com- 
buſtion thereby ; Produced. 

Mr. Sennebier has given us 2 
grea number of interei ting obler- 
vations on the effects of light on 
direrent ſubſtances, and particularly 
on their colours; he attributes theſe 
e fects to a direct combination of 
light with the ſubſtances *. 

The effects ot light on the co- 
Jour of wood, have deen long ſince 
oblerved; it pre! ſe! ves its A 
appoara se While & in the dark, 
but when ex! noſed - dy the light, it 
becomes ye How, brown, or of othe 
hades. Mr. Sennebier has re- 
marked the varieties * hich occur 
in this particular, in diſterent kinds 
of Mood, and has found, that the 
changes were proportioned to the 
brightfe's of the light, and that 
they take place even under water, 
but that wetted wood underwent 
theſe changes leis quickly than 
that which was Cry; that ſeveral 
folds of ribband were required tO 
defend the wood completely ; that 
a ſingle leaf of black paper was 


ſalicieat, but that when paper of 


any other colour was ſubſtituted, 
the change was not prevented ; 2 
fagle covering of White p aper was 
inſum̃cient, but two intercepted the 
action of the light. 

That philoſopher has extended 
his experiments to a great number 


» Mem. phyſico-chymiques fur influence de la lumiere ſolaire, &c. vel. ii, & ii. 


of vegetable ſubſtances, in a m; Dies 
winch may ſerve to illuſtrate Many 
Phenomena of vegetation, which | 
do not enter into at preſeut. ba 
to mew in what mant er the { 
acts upon colours, it way be {8 
cient to examine the appearancs 
preiented by a ſolution of the green 
part of veg etables in al cohol. a 
it ſuch a ſolution, which is cf ; 
fine green colour, be expoſed to the 
li. wht of the ſun, it very ſoon 
quires an olive hue, and loſes ;: 
colour in a few minutes, If: 
light be weak, the effect is much 
more ow: and in perfect darkne' J 
the colour remains without altera. 
tion, or if any change does take plac 
it requires a great length of me 
Mr. Sennebier afferts that an alk: 1 
reitores the green colour; wy if the 
change of colour in the liquor 1a$ 
been completed, the alkali | has no 
eſtect. He has obſerved that no 
change. of colour takes place in 
azotie gas (phlogiſticated air) nor 
in a . e witich is quite full. 

I inverted over Mercury a bottle 
half full of this green ſolution, and 
expoſed it to the light of the ſun; 
when the colour was diſcharged the 
mercury was found to have rien 
in the bottle, and conſequently, vi- 
tal air had been abſorbed, the oxygen 
having united with the colouring 
matter. 1 did not obſerve that 

precipitate which Mr. Sennedier 
mentions; the liquor had continued 
tranſparent, and retained a fight 
yellow tinge. 

1 evaporated this liquor; its co- 
lour was immediately rendered 
darker, and became brown; the re- 
ſiduum was black, and in the ſtate 
of charcoal. 

The light therefore produced 1:3 


cette 
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favouring the abſorption 
of oxygen, and the combuſtion of 
the colouring matter; at firſt, the 
marks of combuſtion are not evi- 
dent; the liquor retains only a flight 
yell tinge, but by the aſſiſtance of 
heat, the combultion is completed, 

* | iquor becomes br own, and 
leaves a black reſiduum. If the 
10 f. | in which the liquor is, con- 
tits no ovygenous gas, the light 
bis n0 cect on the colouring mat- 
. 


effe&t by 


; 4z0tic gas in this ſituation ſuf- 
lim nution. 
hove obſervation, that rib- 


$S 0 
bins, or a Hagle leaf of white pa- 
ver, do not prevent the action of 
light, me r1:5 attention, by proving 
that igut can paſs through cover- 
ings v ich appear to be opake, and 
exert its energy at ſome diſtance 
W! Lil 

B«cci mrs and afterwards Mr. 
Senne by ier, nave compared the ef-— 
feels of light on ribÞ: nds of various 
colours; but the differences they 
have obſerved, are rather to be at- 
tributed to the nature of the colour- 
ing Natters, than to the colours; 
for a 11bband dyed with brazil 
wood will loſe its colour much 
loner than one dyed: with cochi- 
real, though the ſhade ſhould be 
perfectly the ſame in boch. 
Although light greatly accele- 
rates the combuſtion of colouring 


to its deſtruction in ſome caſes, yet 
in others it is not required. Hav- 
ng put ſome plants into a dark 
place, in contact with vital air, I 
found that it was abſorbed by ſome. 
Lalſo remarked that the roſe ſuffers 
a Change, and becomes of a deeper 
hue, when it is not in contact with 


contains a little oxygen, the com- 


matter, and appears even neceſſary | 


vital air; doubtleſs, becauſe it 
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bination of which becomes more 
intimate; but many flowers retain 
their colour perfectly in azotic gas. 

| placed tinfture of turnſole in 
contact with vital air over mercury, 
both in the dark, and expoſed to 
the light of the ſun; the former 
continued unchanged for a conſide- 
rable length of time, and the vital 
air had ſuffered no diminution ; + the 
other loſt much of its colour, be- 
came red, and the air was in a great 
meaſure abſorbed, and a ſmali quan- 
tity of carbonic acid was produced, 
which no doubt had occafioned the 
change of colour from blue to red. 

{his obſervation may lead us to 
form an idea of ſome of the changes 
of colour, produced by a particular 
Gi;polition of the component prin- 
ciples of vegetable ſubſtances, when 
by their combination, with oxygen, 
they undergo the effects of a fight 
combuſtio n, which may generat 
an acid, as in the leaves in aut ann, 
which grow red, before they become 
yellow, and in the ſtreaks (pana- 
chures) obſervable in flowers, the 
vegetation of Which is growing lan- 
guid, 

It is therefore proved, that light 
promotes the: abſorpt! on of oxygen 
by the colcuring matter, and that 
thence ariſes a combuſtion, the com- 
mon effect of which is, the predomi- 
nance of carbonic particles. 
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Account of the three ſpecies of the 
Fn Tree; from he firſt vol. 
" Sketches chie efly relating to the 


77 ;ftory, Sc. of the Hindoos. 
HE three ſpecies of the palm- 
tree that I have mentioned, are 
in great abundance over almoſt the 


whole peninſula and iflands of In- 
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The cecoa, which is the firſt in 
rank, is perhaps cf more univerſal 
uſe to man, than any other tree the 
earth produces, It generally grows 
almoſt perfectly ſtraight, is from 
thirty to forty feet high, and about 
a foot in diameter. It has no 
branches ; but about a dozen leaves 
ſpring immediately from the trunk 
ncar the top, which are about ten 
feet long, and, at the bottom of the 
leaf, from two to three in breadth, 
Theſe leaves ſerve to cover the 
houſes of tie common claſſes of the 
natives, to make mots ior them to 


ft and lie upon; with the fine 


fibres of the leaf, very beautiful 
mats are made, that are bought by 
ths rich; the coaric abres are made 
into brooms; and the ſtem of the 
leaf, which is about as thick as a 
man's ankle, is uled for fuel. The 
wood of the tree, when freih cut, is 
ſpongy; but this, as well as that of 
the palmyra tree, becomes hard by 
being kept, and attains a dark 
brown colour. — On the top of the 
tree, a large ſhoot is found, winch, 
when boiled, reſemb'es brocoli, but 
15 perhaps of a more delicate taſte, 
and tough much lik-d, is ſeldom 
eat by the natives, as, on cutting it, 
ane pith being left expoſed, the tee 
dies. Between this ſhoot and the 
leaves ipring ſeveral buds, from 
*ich, on making an incuion, diſtils 
2 juice, Uifering little either in £0- 
Jour cr conſiſtence from water. 
Mea, whoſe butineis it is, climb to 
the tops of the trees in the evening, 
v ith earthen pots tied round their 


Vat, which they fix to receive this 


Juice, and take away early in the 
morning, before the tun has had any 
inlluence on it. The liquor thus 
drawn is generally called Tary, 
and by the Engliſn Today. It is in 
tlüs ſtate cooling, and of a ſweet 


agreeable tale —after being kept x 
few hours, it heg ins to ferment, ac. 
quires a ſharper taſte, and a flipte; 
intoxicating quality. By boiling it, 
a coarſe kind of ſugar is made; aud 
by diſtillation it yields a ſtrong ſpi. 
rit, which being every where ſold, 
and at a low price, contributes not 
a little to ruin the heaith of our {@. 
diers. The name given to this ſpi. 
rit by the Engliſh is Parriar arrack, 
as it is drank by the Parriars or ont. 
caſts — Tue trees from which the 
togay is drawn do not bear 2vy 
fruit; but il the bads be left entire, 
they produce cluſters of the cecza- 
nat. This nut, in the huſk, is full 
as large as a man's head; and, 
when once ripe, falls-with the leaſt 
wind... Vhen freſh gathered it is 
green on the outſide; the huk and 
the ell are tender. The ſhell, when 
diveſted of the huſk, may be about 
the ſize of an oftrich's egg; it is 
lined with a wiite pulpy + Lil 
and contains about a pint, or a pint 
and a half, of liquor like water; 
aud though the taſte be ſweet and 
agreeable, it is different from that 
Of the toad. 

In p:oportion as the fruit groas 
old, or is kept, the ſhell harcens, 
tie liquor diminiſhes, and is at laſt 
enti ei abſo bed by the white pulpy 
ſubſtence, which gradually attains 
the hardacls of the kernel of the al- 
mond, and is almoſt as eaſily de- 
tached from the Nell. The Indians 
uſe this nut in their cookery. 
From it great quantities of ihe 
pureſt and beſt lamp oil is preſſed; 
and the ſubſtapce, after it has been 
preſſed, ſerves to feed poultry and 
hogs, and 3s found an excellent 
nouriſhment for them. Cups, and 
a variety of ſmall utenſils, are made 
of the ſhei!.—The huſk is at leaſt au 
inch in thickneſs, and being com- 


poſed. 
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roſed of trong fibres that eaſily ſe 


de. it furniſhes all the Indian 


y Paſs ” 


cordage. oF 

The polmyra, or as it is called by 
the Portugueſe (from whom the 
Englith, as in ma y other inſtances, 
hays borrowed the rame) the pal- 
e Crab, is taller than the cocoa, 
greater quantities of toddy are 
iran from it; for though a ſmail 
uit which it yields be ſometimes 
eat, and is thought wholeſome, yet 
it is but little ſought after. This 
tree, like the cocon, has no branches, 
but only a few large leaves quite at 
tie top, which are allo employed to 
thatch houſes, and to make mats and 
umbrellas. The timber of this tree 
; much uſed in building. 

The &ate-tree is not ſo tall as the 
ccc. The fruit never arrives to 
maturity in india; toddy 1s drawn 
from it, but neither in ſuch quan- 
tity, nor of ſo good a quality, as 
that which 1s procured from the two 
former fpecies. Indeed, the Indian 
date-tree is but of little value, com- 
paratively with even the palnyra, 
though that be inferior to the co- 
C02, 


Experiments concerning the Tempera- 
ture of the Air at different heights ; 
from nn Eſſay on Fire, by Mark 
Auguſtus Pictet, tranſlated from 


the French under the inſpection of 


the Auther. 


N ſome former experiments I 


made uſe of a pole 50 feet high, 
and afterwards of one of 75 feet 
high, My firſt trials were made in 
the months of Auguſt and Septem- 
ber, 1773, and diſcovering ſome 


phenomena I did not expect, I re- 


peated them the year following with 
better inſtruments, and a more con- 
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venient apparatus. And it is of 
theſe latter experiments I am now 
about to give an account. | 
The pole was fixed in a larpe 
garden, and ſupported in its verti- 
cal ſituation by cords or ſhrouds 
deſcending obliquely to the ground. 
From the top of the pole, an arm of 
about 18 inches long was extended 
horizontally, from whoſe extremity 
hung a puiley deſigned tn raiſe and 
lower one or more thermometers, 
which was dens with the urmoſt 
celerity. The upper part of the 
pole was painted a dead black, in 
order to avoid all kind of reflection; 
and that the ſhadow of the pole 
ſhould never fall upon the thermo- 


meter, I placed the arm in the plane 


of the meridian, 

Beſides theſe thermometers, de- 
ſtined to be raiſed or lowered, I 
employed others, ſuſpended at dif- 
ferent diſtances from the earth, from 
between 5 and 6 feet, to 4 lines. 
Theſe were ſuſpended by a v 
thin thread of ſilk extended verti- 
cally; one of them was hung two 
inches from the pole itſelf, and 5 
feet from the earth. I moved it 
laterally as the ſun advanced, that 
it might be always diametrically 
oppoſe the pole, and by that means 
conſtantly in the ſhade. And finally, 
1 had one on the ground, with ns 
bulb juſt covered by the earth, in- 
tended to ſhew the temperature of 
the ſurface of the ſoil, whilſt the cor- 
reſponding obſervations were made 
in the air. 

The inſtruments were all of mer- 
cury, made with great care, and 
agrecing perfectly with each other. 
The bulbs and inferior parts were 
completely inſulated and detached 
from their ſcales, which were of tin, 
filver, or ivory. The bulbs were of 
a moderate fize, fo as to require 6 
or 
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or 7 minutes to receive the tempe- 
rature of the quiet air in which 
they were ſuſpended. 'Fhe moſt 
tardy was diſpoſed at the top of the 
pole, that its variations might be 
as inconſiderable as poſſible during 
the 5 or 6 ſeconds it required to de- 
ſcend. 

My deſign, in general, was to 
obſerve, by means of this appara- 
tus, what paſſed in the ſtratum of 
air which repoſes upon the earth to 
the height of '75 feet; to lee what 
Progretiion the augmentation and 
diminution of the heat produced by 
the ſun's preſence, during a calm 
and ſerene day, would follow ; what 
was the hotteſt and coldeſt moment 
of the day ; what the mean heat of 
the 24 hours; and finally, to exa- 
mine the effet of clouds, fogs, 
winds, &c. upon theſe reſults. But 
above all, I endeavoured to diſcover 
if there exiſted any conſtant propor- 
tion between the temperature of the 
air at 75 feet, and at 5 feet from 
the earth; and, ſuppoſing this pro- 
portion variable, what might be the 
nature and periods of theſe varia- 
tions. Then to apply theie reſults 
to the neareſt approximation of the 
true temperature of a vertical co- 
lumn of air drawn from the ordinary 
and only praQicable obſervations, 
made at 5 feet from the earth. 

A more confiderable elevation 
would, perhaps, have furniſhed the 
means of eltabliſhing, by numerous 
obſervations at intermediate heights, 
ſome law of the diminution of heat, 
relatively to the augmentation of 

vertical elevation; but a column of 
air of 75 feet was inſufficient for 
ſuch inquiries. 

it was at the top of the pole that 

be avgmentation and diminution 
of heat Curing the day followed the 
moſt uniform progrem̃on; and it was 
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there, likewiſe, as we ſhall preſeng, 
ſee, that the extremes of heat and 
cold were neareſt each other. The 
thermometer in the ſhade at 5 feet 
from the ground agreed beſſ with mall f 
the thermometer expoſed to the {un therme 
7o feet higher, and they were not 
only ſimilar in their Progreſſion 
but in their abſolute temperature 
alſo, from 9g o'clock in the morn. or tx 
ing to 3 in the afternoon, although 
one was in the ſun, and the other in 
the ſhade. 

I uſuaily began to obſerve theſe ſtance 
inſtruments at break of day, and 
they all agreed in indicating an in- 
creating coolneſs as ſun- riſe ap. 
proached. The coldeſt moment was 
during the riſing of the ſun; and 
trom that time the thermometers 

egan to mount by different pro- 
greſſions, until about 3 o'clock in 


the afternoon, which was commonly Ta 
the hotteſt part of the day. The palked 
thermometer, whoſe bulb was co- proac 
vered by the foil, indicated at that the | 
time a very conſiderable degree of tempe 
heat. I have ſeen it at 45® of the poute 
ſcale of 80 parts, in a hot day in the augm 
month of Auguſt. Toy 
The winds greatly altered the the 1 

- uniformity of the progreſſion of the legte 
thermometers, which, on the day: lomet 
when the air was agitated, moved Th 
always by oſcillations: a cloud urin 
which hid the ſun alſo occaſioned ac 
a ſudden deſcent; but their motions ug 
were never more regular than on e. 
thoſe calm and unitormly cloudy gur 
days, which we frequently fee in toun: 
this country in autumn. be 
All theſe modifications were na- Wat 
turally foreſeen. The particular re- prop! 
ſults of theſe obſervations, as they gat 
relate to barometrical meaſurements, WL fc 
will make part of another eflay di- 2 

& 


rected principally to inquiries of this 
nature, But the peculiar and un- 
expected 
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expofed phenomenon of which I am 
4 going to ſpeak, has naturally a 
lace heèere. 

"In 1 — to expoſe it clearly, I 
Nl follow the courle of the two 
wermometers at 5 feet and at 75 
2 om the earth, during 24 hours 
of calm ſerene weather, 

ja the morning, about two hours 
er two hours and a half after ſun- 
e. theſe two thermometers agreed, 
1nd, except ſome little oſcillations, 
he efet of accidental circum- 
lunes, they indicated the ſame 
temperature. 

As the ſun advanced, the thermo- 
meter at 5 feet from the ground ac- 
quired a higher temperature; and at 
me hotteſt time of the day, it was 
bout two degrees of the ſcale of 80 
parts higher than the thermometer 
ut 75 feet. 

The maximum of difference once 
17d, the two thermometers ap- 
proached, and, before the ſetting of 
the ſun, again acquired the ſame 
temperature; then varied in the op- 
rolite ſenſe, and their difference 
wemented rapidly after ſun- ſet, 
Towards the end of the twilight, 
the interior thermometer was two 
legrees lower than the other, and 
ſometimes more. 

This difference continued the ſame 
during the night; at leaſt I have 
ea on to preſume ſo, becauſe, hav- 
ug quitted them at 11 o'clock in 
e evening, and obſerved them 
wan at day-break, I conſtantly 
found the thermometer at 5 feet 
oer from one to two degrees than 
bat at 75 feet. They kept the ſame 
doportion during the whole -twi- 
1g2t of tie morning, and it was not 
ſome time after ſun- riſe that they 
©9242 to approach, then to acquire 
be fame temperature, and about 


* 
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two hours afterward to croſs each 
other again. | 

Such was the conſtant courſe of 
theſe two thermometers, as oſten as 
the weather was calm and lerenc 
and it happened juſt the ſame in 
the different ſeaſons of the year, and 
notwithſtanding winds and clouds, 
although leſs ſenſibly in this laſt 
caſe; and it was only on the days 
completely and uniformly cloudy, 
and when the wind was violent, or 
when there was a thick fog, that the 
two thermometers, 70 feet diſtant 
from each other, nearly agreed dur- 
ing the whole courſe of the day. 

It was with extreme ſurprize that 


I beheld, from the very firſt day of 


my experiments, this extraordinary 
phenomenon. I thought, and doubt. 
leſs I was not ſingular in this opi- 
nion, that the coolneſs which we 
experience in the night came from 
above; nor could I believe my eyes 
when I ſaw the thermometer at 75 
feet, at that time, nearly two de- 
grees higher than the other at 5 feet. 
It was from the ground, then, 1 cone 
cluded that this coolneſs proceeded. 
And in effect, 1 found the thermo- 
meter at 4 lines from the ground 
ſtill lower, in general, than that at 5 
feet; but the thermometer, whole 
bulb was covered by the earth, was, 
on the contrary, much higher than 
any of the others; and the earth, 
retaining a part of the heat which 
it had acquired during the day, 
formed, as it were, a kind of ſtove, 
immediately whereon reſted a ſtra- 
tum of cool air, and above that we 
found the air warmer. 
It may be imagined, that this was 
a local pnhenomenon, and owing to 
ſome particular exhalations; bur 
the ſoil was not at all moiſt; the 
ſame exp-riments,repeatedinalarger 
| Plain, 
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pl in, to which I rrantported the ap- 
paratus, preienied he ke reſults ; 
and } have even obtained the ſame 
upon an inſulated” ſummit of the 
wourtam called the Mole, which is 
more than 4.200 feet above the le- 
vel cf the ſea. 

I tink 1 perceive the cave of 
this phenome non to be as follows: 

When fire is not retained by the 
ties of chemical fi ty, it tends con- 
ſtantly to an equilibrium, a+ we have 
already otten prove in the courſe of 
this eſlay. The ſoil, therefore, be- 
ing hotter than the air, the ſire will 
riie from the interior of the earth 
upwards, and, being arrived at the- 
ſurface, will fucc-fiively convert into 
vapou the infinizely thin ſtrata of 
water which moiſten the fol! in the 
point of cont ct between the air and 
the earth, and evaporaticn will take 
place. 

If we ſuppoſe the ground colder 
than the air, then the fire will de- 
ſcend into the earth ; but evapora- 
tion will always take piace near its 
ſarface; and in th's particular union 
of fre with wa'er, it is known that 
a part of the tenſivle hre diiappears, 
and becomes fire of evaporation, 
that is to fay, imperceptible fire, 
and that cold is produced, unleis in 
circumſtances in which the cxte: nal 
calo:ike cau es exactly counterba- 
lance the fre that diſappears. 

During the two twil'g »is and the 
rtght, this balance cannot take place. 
Thne ambient liberated fire endea- 
vours to re- eſtablich the equilibrium, 
but the fire that arrives for this 


purpoſe from the earta undergoes 


at its ſurface the metamorphoſis pro- 
duced by the act of evaporation; 
and that which exiſts in the air 
above is partly united with the 
water it has evaporated, and not 
being carried downward by any 


your rupture of equilibrium, 5 
aving, as we hive perceived ix 
another place, a tendency, ings, 
pendent of the attraction of the fn 
perior tata, to rife rather than u 
deicend, it moves through the aj 
in a quantity miuthcient to v. 
eſtabliſn in the inferior ſtratum te 
equiib:ium of temperature Cerars. 
ed by evaporation, It will, tur. 
fore, remain colder than the g gun! 
and than the ſuperior fra um, cl 
tome cotorific cauſe ſhall tupp y de 
fire, which diſappeared at the iu 
ot tac earth. 

Put as ſoon as the rays of the ſu 
fall upon the inferior ſtratum of a5 
and upon the ſurface of the earth, 
their calorific effect is felt. In the 
firſt moments, they produce cold 
rather than heat, becauſe the fte 
they ſupply is not, perhaps, ſv 
cient to compeniate the quaniity 
ab:orbed by the increaied cvapora« 
tion. 

Their preſence, however, aud 
more direct impulſe upon the ar 
and the ground ſoon gain the ads 
vantage, and, notwithfanding the 
increated evaporation, the liberated 
fir» is ſo much augmented, tnat the 
relative heat of the inferior Nratum 
becomes greater; and this ſtratum 
and the ſuperior rata allo, to be 
heiglt of 75 feet, which are the 
l.mats cf chete experiments, thoitly 
acquire the ſame temperatuie tit 
took place about two hours or two 
hours avd a half after ſun-nfe. 
The hcat produced by the action o 
the ſolar rays upon the earth, be- 
came af erwards 10 great, that the 
inferior ſtratum of air, in uh ch, 
however, the evaporation confantly 
continued, was. heated more ian 
the ſuperior, and we have ſeen the 
difference amount to 2 degrees in 
the 2otteſt time of the day. ad | 
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After this ering, the diminution 
of the intepſity of the ſolar rays 
brought back, by degrees, the equa- 
ity between the refrigerant effect 
of evaporation, and the calorific 
efe&t which they produced; and at 
this moment of equilibrium, the ſu- 
perior and inferior thermometers 
again exhibited the ſame degree of 
temperature; a little afterward the 
rays, {ill more oblique and leſs 
numerous, were inſuſſicient to coun- 
te balance the cold of evaporation, 
and the inferior thermometer de- 
ſcended lower than the other; this 
diference continued till the next 
day's ſun reſtored the equilibrium, 
and produced the alternate action 
which I have deſcribed, and endea- 
youred to explain. 

But ſhould this explication be 
inſucient, the fact is not leſs cer- 
tain; and if we add to the conclu- 
tons that may be drawn from it, 
de knowledge we have of the three 
lacs or modifications of fire in ſold 
water, liquid water, and water in 
vapour, the phenomena of dew and 
of hoar froſt will not be very dith- 
cult to explain in a adh dtory 
manner. 
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Experiments on Heat produced by 
Friction; from the ſame. 


WAS perſuaded that the heat 
produced by friction was owing, 


un riſe. in a great meaſure, to a kind of 
ction of mechanical decompoſition of the air 
ch, be⸗ between the ſurfaces rubbing againſt 
hat the each other; and this opinion ap- 
wh chy peared to be probable, from 4 
niantly obſervation that the fragments of 


e thank 
een the 
rees in 


After | 


licel detached by the ftroke of a 
flint, were not melted in vacuo as 
ey were in air. This hypotheſis 
emed alſo to be ſupported by con- 
Vor. XXXIII. 
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ſiderations on the quantity of ſire 
chemically Sanne in this elaſtic 
fluid. But we ſhall preſently ſee, 
that experience has overturned it. 

In order to vary the experiments, 
I employed the following appara- 
dus: 1 
It is a kind of clock - work move - 
ment, three inches in diameter, and 
two in height. The möving power 
is a ſpring ineloſed after the uſual 
manner in a barrel, the wheel of 
which has 120 teeth, and runs in a 
pinion of 12 leaves, whoſe ſpindle 
carries a wheel of 98 teeth. This 
wheel runs in a pinion of 8 leaves, 
which drives a third wheel of 60 
teeth, and this turns a third pinion 
of 22 leaves, which occupies the 
centre of the machine towards the 
upper plate. The ſpindle of this 

inion projects above the plate, and 
15 terminated by a ſquare, to which 
the ſubſtances deſigned to make 
trial of the friction are adapted. 

In conſequence of ſuch a number 
of teeth and leaves running in cach 
other, the laſt pinion makes 334 re- 
volutions for one of the wheel of the 
barrel. 

To this pinion are fitted ſeveral 
little hemifpherical cups with the 
concavity uppermoſt ; and their bot- 
toms being pierced with a ſquare 
hole cortel onding with the ſquare 
of the ſpiadle, they are placed there- 
on, and turn wich it. The cups I 
made uſe of were of ſteel; of braſs; 
and of wood, and of two different” 
diameters, viz. 7 lines and 3? 

Immediately over the centre of 
the cup fixed for the experiment, I 
place a mereurial thermometer, 
whoſe bulb is only 2 x lines in dia- 
meter. 'This thermometer may be 
raiſed or lowered fo as to enter; 
more or lefs, the cavity of the cup 
without touching its ſides 3 by Which 
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diſpoſition it is calculated to receive 
and ſhew moſt readily the heat given 
to the cup by the friction. 

The friction operates on the outer 
edge of the cup near the brim ; and 
in order to vary it either by the de- 
gree of preſſion, or the nature of 
the ſubſtances rubbing againſt each 
other, J employ a horizontal lever, 
whoſe point of ſupport is at one of 
the extremities, the direction of 
which is parallel to a tangent of the 
circumference of the cup, and at the 
other extremity a thread 1s fixed at 
right angles, which, paſſing over a 
pulley, ſuſpends a weight that may be 
varied. The lever is furniſhed with 
a mouth-piece at its mid-length, re- 
ſembling that of the cock of a piſtol, 
in which I place the different ſub- 
ſtances intended to rub againſt the 
cup with a preſſion determinable by 
the weight. For, as the lever is of 
the ſecond claſs, and the diſtance 
from the mouth- piece to the point 
of ſupport 1s 13 + lines, whilit the 
weight acts at its extremity at double 
that diſtance, or 26 5 lines, the ac- 
tion of the weight preſſing the ſub- 
ſtance rubbing againſt the cup is 
double the weight itſelf, which be- 
ing 4 drachms, 18 grains, its effect 
is conſequently equal to one ounce, 

6 grains; and this is the preſſion I 
—— conſtantly employed in the ex- 
periments of which I am about to 
render an account. 

J found the relative velocity of 
the ſubltances under friction, in the 
following manner. When 1 ap- 
plied the ſteel cup of 7 lines dia- 
meter to the ſpindle of the pinion, 
and ſuſpended to the lever the 
weight above mentioned, putting in 
the mouth- piece a bit of braſs to 
rob agaivit the ſteel, the Wheel of 
the barrel in running down makes 
kve revolutions in eight icconds ; it 
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may therefore be concluded, that {4 
this caſe. the circumference of the 
cup is moved at the rate of 3a fegt 
in a ſecond. But when inflead of 
the great ſteel cup, I ſubſtitute 2 
braſs one of only 33 lines diameter, 
leaving the ſame preſſion and the 
ame dy ww, ſubſtance, the hee! 
of the barrel makes one revolution 
in a ſecond, which gives the cir. 
cumference of the cup a velocity of 
25 f feet in a ſecond, And theb 
are the extremes of the velocities 
employed in my cxperiments, 

The apparatus is of a ſize to ad- 
mit its being readily introduced into 
the common receivers; and it may 
be ſet in motion in vacuo by meang 
of a rod, which traverſes the lea. 
thern apparatus commonly employ. 
ed for this purpoſe, and the exte. 
mity of which touches a ſpring or 
trigger. | | 

Comparative experiments in the 
air and in vacuo were the ſirſt ob. 
jets of my inquities. For this 
purpoſe, having adapted a cup of 
tempered ſteel, and placed in the 
mouth-piece a bit of adamantine 
ſpar, which mineralogiſts eſteem the 
hardeſt ſubſtance next to the dia- 
mond, I ſet the machine in motion 
in the air. Sparks flew out during 
all the revolutions, and formed a 
radiated fheaf of light, whole top 
was at the point of contact. The 
thermometer in the centre of the 
cup, at ſome diltance, however, 
from its fides, ſhewed no ſigns of 
heat produced by the friction. 

I repcated the experiment, and 
placed the bulb of the thermometer 
without the cup, very near 1ts outer 
edge, preſeming that the fire carried 
away, perhaps, by the rapidity of 
the revolutiens, would form an 


atmoſphere round the edge, and 


thereby affect the thermometer. 85 
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NATURAL 
the inſtrument in this new diſpoſi- 
tion gave no 9 of heat. a 

repeated the experiment in a 
vacuum, where the mercury of the 
gage ſtood at 4 lines. "The ther- 
mometer ſhewed no figns of heat in 
this caſe, and I ſaw no ſparks. I 
eren thought that no light was pro- 
duced; but when I renewed the ex- 

eriment in complete obſcurity, I 
{aw at the place of contact a phoſ- 
phoric glimmer, like that obſerved 
upon rubbing hard ſtones in the 
dark, h 
From the reſult of theſe experi- 
ments, I naturally concluded that, 
in the preſent diſpoſition of my ap- 
paratus, the heat produced by the 
friction was fo weak, that the ther- 
mometer thus ſituated could not in- 
dicate it in a manner to be depend- 
ed upon; for, I could perceive no 
variation in the experiments made 
alternately in the air and in vacuo, 
except that in the former I obtained 
ſparks, and in the latter only a fee- 
ble phoſphoric light. 

now ſubſtituted the braſs cup 
of 3+ lines inſtead of the ſteel cup 
of 7 lines, and the bulb of the 
thermometer almoſt entirely occu- 
pying the cavity of the cup, it was 
ſo near its ſides, that the ſmalleſt 
heat produced muſt affect ir. I placed 
in te mouth · piece a bit of braſs, and 
de preſſion being always the ſame, 
| {ct the machine in motion in the 
air ſeveral times following, and 
tach time obtained an * A of 
of a degree of the thermometer. 

| obſerved that the thermometer 
(id not begin to mount till the ma- 
tune had. finiſhed its revolutions, 
Lhetr rapidity, without doubt, gave 
o che ambient air a tangential force 
ich carried off the fire in pro- 
bortion as it was diſengaged by the 
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friction ; but as ſoon as the motion 
ceaſed, the thermometer roſe during 
15 or 20 ſeconds to a certain max:- 
mum, which varied, as will be ſeen, 
according to circumſtances, 
repeated the ſame experiment 
in a vacuum which ſupported an 
inch of mercury, and I obtained a 
mean aſcenſion of 19,2; with this 
difference, that the thermometer 
roſe whilſt the machine was in mo- 
tion, and thereby confirmed the ex- 
plication I have juſt given of the 
cauſe which rendered it ſtationary 
in the air. 

In this inſtance we ſee ſire excited 
by friction more efficaciouſly in va- 
cuo than in the air. The ſpecific 
heat of air, by abſorbing a part of 
the heat produced, tended, without 
doubt, to increaſe the difference of 
theſe reſults; but the difference 
which ſtill remained was ſutlicient 
to induce a ſuſpicion of my miſ- 
take. 

To aſcertain whether the heat E 
had obferved was really owing to 
the friction of the ſubſtance in con- 
tact with the outer edge of the cup, 
I put the cup in motion, without any 
thing touching its edge, and the 
thermometer remained perfectly ſta- 
tionary. 

In theſe experiments we have 
ſeen metallic ſubſtances of the ſame 
kind in contact; and to know whe- 
ther the hardneſs of the rubbing 
ſubſtances was one of the cauſes 
which contributed to the produc- 
tion .of heat, I let the braſs cup 
remain, and placed in the mouth- 
piece, inſtead of the bit of braſs, a 
piece of the ſoft wood of a pencil, 
which touched the cup by a very 
narrow edge only. By this diſpo- 
ſition I obtained in the air a mean, 
aſcenſion of I of a degree, which. 
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was greater by , than what had 
been produced by the friction of 
braſs againſt braſs. 

To confirm theſe reſults I ſubſti- 
tured, inſtead of the braſs <up, 4 
cup of very ſoft wood of the ſame 
diameter, leaving in the mouth- 

iece the ſame bit of wood which 
had been made uſe of in the pre- 
ceding experiment. This altera- 
tion occaſioned an aſzenfion of 2% 1 
in the air, which was the mean of 
three experiments that differed only 
15 Of a degree from each other. In 
this caſe, wodd rubbing againſt 
wood, produced a heat three times 
greater than had been obtained by 
the friction of wood againſt braſs, 
which perfectly conhrmed the fixſt 
reſults. 

I repeated this experiment in va- 
cuo, and had a mean aſcenfton of 
2% 4; that is to ſay, a little more 
heat than in the air, according to 
the preceding obſervations. 

Still better to determine the in- 
fluence of the air, I was deſirous of 
repeating the experiment in the 
extremes ; that 1s, having already 
made it in vacuo, of trying it in 
condenſed air. The gage of the 
condenſing pump was at 48 inches, 
and the air within conſequently 
charged with an atmoſphere and 
three-fourths. Intheſe circumſtances 
J obtained only s of a degree of 
heat; whereas I had obtained 29,4. 
in a vacuum which ſupported one 
inch of mercury; and the poſition 
of the thermometer remaining al- 
ways the ſame, in a ſeries of expe- 
riments made with the ſame cup, 
no accidental variation could have 
happened. 

But chance occaſioned the diſco- 
very of a circumſtance which pow- 
erfully modified and ſtill more com- 
pletely overthrew the ideas I had 


/ 


formed of the cauſe of hea: pro 
duced by friction. * 

When I employed the brafs cy 
was apprehenſive, from the (mail. 
neſs of its concavity, that the buth 
of the thermometer, owing to ſome 
irregular motion, might be broken 
by the rapid friction of the metallic 
body, which it almoſt touched. Ard 
to prevent this accident, I lined the 
inſide of the cup with cotton, wich 
touched very ſlight'y, and by forme 
filaments only, the under part of 
bulb. I now ſaw with much ſurprize 
the thermometer riſe five or fix de. 
grees during the revolutions of the 
cup. 

This phenomenon took place in- 
dependent of all external friction 
againſt the cup, and was therefore 
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manifeſtly owing to the friction, 2. wie 
though very light, of the cotton hard 
under the bulb of the thermometer. it to 

I repeated this experiment in ach 
many different ways, and obſerved, the 


that in proportion as I preſled the 
thermometer upon the cotton, the 
heat was increaſed, and to that de- 
gree, that the thermometer 1 uſed 
for theſe obſervations having only 
15 degrees of movement, I was 
fearful of breaking it by carrying 
the experiment to the extreme, 
There are certainly few bodies 
more yielding than the filaments of 
cotton, and yet it was their friction 
which was the mott energetic of all 
the means I employed in producing 
heat. It is true that the cotton 
rubbed the bulb of the thermome- 
ter itſelf; whereas all the other 
frictions had been made only again 
the cup which ſurrounded it: but! 
cannot be perſuaded that the dif- 
ference of the reſults was folc'y } 
owing to this circumſtance. It ap- 
_eared, that the heat produced n 
vacuo was, in this calc allo, greater i 
AY 


NATURAL 


that produced in the air; bat 


t pro. 
than 


fs cup, + is evident that experiments made 
ſmall. in this manner cannot be rigorouſly 
e bulh comparative, becauſe it is impoſſible 
o ſome aſcertain a perfect equality of 
broken -effion upon the cotton in to con- 
ietallic leutire experiments. | 
. Ang It is very difficult to reaſon upon 
ed the the facts I have juſt related. They 
Which ter only ſome data for our proce- 
7 fore dure, by way of excluſion. We ſee 
art of that it is not alr which cauſes heat 
Irprize n fiction; we ſee alſo that it is 
fix de- "0: the hardneſs of the rubbing ſub- 


gunces; but we do not perceive 
what is the quality of bodies on 
which this effect depends. 

The ſparks produced by the col- 
on of Aint and ſteel, are probably 
owing to two cauſes, 1ſt, To the 
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cotton urdheſs of the None, which enables 
neter, it to penetrate the ſteel, and to de- 
ent in ach from it very thin fragments in 
erved, the form of ribbands. zdly, To 
ed the > combuſtibleneſs of ſteel. This 
n, the metal being raiſed by the friction 
at de- a degree of temperature in which 
| uſed it 13 able to decompound the cxyge- 
7 only $44; gas, and offering by its great 
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attenuation a conſiderable ſurface to 
the ambient atmoſpherical air, com- 
buſtion begins in ſome part of that 
ſurface, and once begun, the freed 
caloric is ſufficient to continue it, 
till the metal becomes entirely exi- 
dated or converted into a black 
ethiops. 

This is therefore a chemical phe- 
nomenon, which does not take place 
in vacuo, becauſe there 1s not any 
oxygenous gas there. 

It is perhaps allowable to riſk 
conjectures on a new ſubject, when 
the truth 1s yet undiſcovered. 

May not the heat produced by a 
cauſe ſo ſimilar to that which gene- 
rates electricity, depend upon the 
electric action, which was, without 
doubt, excited by the gentle friftion 
of the cotton againſt the ſurface of 
the glaſs bulb ? Fire and the elec- 
ric fluid developed themſelves re- 
ſpectively in many other caſes; and 
we have ſeen an example, in the 
preceding experiments, which ma 
aſſiſt us in conceiving the poſſibility 
of a reciprocal action of the two 
ſluids in this laſt. 
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USEFUL PROJECTS 


On the utility ef the Spanifh Chr/- 
nit Tree; by Lewis Majendie, 
E75. in a Letter addreſſed by him 
to the Secretary of the Society. 
Frem the Tranſactions of the So- 
cicty of Arts, &c. vol. 1x. 


SIR, 
IN the courſe of laſt winter I 

planted a field, in the pariſh of 
Caſtle Hedingham, containing ſome- 
what leſs than four acres, with ſe— 
ven thouſand two hundred and four 
Spanith cheſnut, and one thouſand 
nine hundred and eighty-ſeven aſh 
trees. It was my original inten- 
tion to have compoſed this plan- 
tation totally of cheſnut; but not 
having a ſufficient number of that 


plant, I filled up the remaining 


ground with aſh. 

Concerning the latter plant, I 
ſhall not trouble you with any men- 
tion, becauſe the unuſual and very 
extenſive icale on which the culture 
of the aſh has been adopted by Mr. 
David Day of Rocheſter, ſee vol. 1. 
page q. who has ſo deſervedly been 

the object of the ſocicty's honours, 
muſt render any thing I may ſay on 
that ſabject ſuperfluous. 

The culture of the Spaniſh cheſ- 
nut-tree has, for ſome years paſt, 
been the abject of my particular 
attention; and though, as yet, che 
time has been too ſhort to allow me 

to ſpeak from decided experience, 
yet ſuch has been my ſucceſs 1a 


cultivating this tree, as to ſatisfy 
me of its rig utility, 
The oak, the pride and glory of 
the foreit, mu, from its many ex. 
cellent qualities, ever maintain the 
pre-*minence it ſo juſtly merits: 
the cheſnut, however, can boaſt of 
ſome qualities, even of the higher 
order, hardly inferior to the oak; 
and in the more ſubordinate line of 
utility, it may be {id even to ſur- 
paſs it; I mean, in its various utes 
for underwocd. 
It 15 much to be lamented, that, 
in the formation of underwoods, ſo 
little attention ſcems to have been 
had to the ſort of tree requiſite for 
ſuch purpoſes: inZead of the Spa- 
niſh cheſnut or aſh, it is too com- 
mon to ſee large tracts of wood 
land whoſe underwoods conſiſt chiet- 
ly of hazel, hornbeam, and others 
of little uſe but for fue! ; whereas 
the firſt-mentioned trees, belies 
being equally ſerviceable for that | 
purpoſe with the latter, are great? 
tuperior to them, as well as to mol | 
others in eſſential uſes: fo that, at 
the ſame time that the refuſe of 
their growths might be conſigned Y 
to the fire, the better parts migat 
be deſtined to thoſe purpoſes for 
which they are more particularly 
ſuited; and by ſuch management 
a double advantage would ariſe. 
Amidſt a variety of ſubordinate 
uſes to which, from my own ob- 
ſervation, the Spaniſh cheſnut ſeems 
De | adaptedy 
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USEFUL 
adapted, are thoſe of poles for hops, 


ay takes for various purpoſes of 
dubandry. 1 have formed ſeveral 

,nt:tions of this tree, with the 
nen Of treating it as underwood. 
The tree itfelf poſſeſles a peculiar 
faculty of branching, provincially 
called /ubbing, from the roots after 
being cut down, and this in a much 
ge ner d legree than any of the uſe- 
f foreft-rrees z fo ſtrong indeed i is 
its pre ;penſity that way, that it is 
with ſome difficulty and attention 
that timber-trees of the cheſnut are 
retrained from this redundancy of 
growth, which it is apprehended, 
by preventing part of the nutrition 
from aſcending the ſtem, is apt to 
kinder their progreſs: but this qua- 
ſit is however inconvenient it may 
be in its effects to trees intended 
for the purpoſes of timber, is of 
eminent advantage to thoſe deſigned 
5 underwood; ſince, when the 

ee, after ſtanding two or perhaps 
turee years, to enable it to form a 
ſuticient root, is cut down to a 
proper diſtance from the ground, it 
throws up in the following ſummer 
a ;rotuſion of ſtrait ſhoots, which 
in due time become poles, ſuch as 
for ſtrength and durability exceed 
all others whatſoever, even thoſe 
from the aſh, which is generally 
contidered as the beſt tree for this 

urpoſe. 

Cheinat poles, it muſt be con- 
feed, are flower in growth than 
tuhoſe from the aſh; but, on account 
cf their greater durability, they are 
more profitable to the poſſeſſor; and 
| tave been credibly informed, that 
in ſome parts of Kent, where this 
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uſe ful tree has been adapted to this 
purpoſe, its ſuperiority to the aſh 1s 
uncontroverted. 

For the purpoſes of ſtakes for 
heages, or other uſes of that nature, 
its ſuperiority ſeems equally eſta- 
bliſhed. I ſome time ſince formed 
a hedge, the Rakes of which are 
wholly from cheſnut-trees of my 
own planting : they are of ſuch a 
degree Te as to ſatisfy me, 
that the character given of its uſe 
for ſuch purpoſes is by no means 
unfounded *. 

The plantations of this tree 
which I have formed, excepting 
that above mentioned, are moſtly 
cut down for underwood : the lux- 
uriancy and quantity of ſhoots from 
the ſtubs afford me great ſatisfac- 
tion, and will, without doubt, an- 
{wer my higheſt expectation. 

I tranſmit to vou herewith the 
ſtem of a Spaniſh cheſnut-tree, cur 
down, this day, to a diſtance within 
two inches from the ground: this 
tree was planted by me in Decem- 
ber 1785, and was, when planted, 
of the ſize of the other tree which 
alſo accompanies it. By this ſpe- 
cimen the ſociety will be able to 
judge how well the tree agrees with 
my ſoil +. 

As it has been with ſo much 
earneſtneſs recommended by writers 
of eminence, as well as by the truly 
excellent and laudable ſociety to 
which you, Sir, are attached, to re- 
vive the loſt culture of the Spaniſh 
cheſnut, I can but feel an ardent 
with, f-om a conviction of its real 
uſe, to ſecond ſuch views, by doing 
all that is in my power to attract the 


* Poles of this tree for hops, vines, &c. will laſt longer than of any other, and 
ſtekes of the underwood will Jaft nearly twice as long as thoſe of any other ſort. 
Vide Hunter's Eveiyn's Silva, zd edit, vol. i. p. 154 
+ Theſe ſpecimens are preſerved in the ſociety's repoſitory. 
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attention of perſons of more expe- 
rience and penetration than myſelf 
to the culture of a plant, which in 
this part of the country might al- 
molt be deemed an exotic. 
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Obfervations on the Management of 
Bees; in a Letter frem Thomas 
Morris to the Secretary. From 
the ſame. 


MONG the premiums for 
1790, claſs 108, one is pro- 
poſed for the moſt ſatis factory ac- 
count of the managing and pre- 
ſerving of bees, to the beſt advan- 
tage for collecting honey. | 

If gentlemen would but ornament 
their gardens with fo noble a piece 
of furniture as an aplary, properly 
ſituated and carefully managed, 
they might be furniſhed with the 
valuable article of honey, without 
adulteration, and alſo wholeſome 
mead, little inferior to foreign wine. 

Give me leave, gentlemen, to 
lay before you the method of ma- 
naging my own bees, of which 
many ladies and gentlemen have 
been eye-witneiles, and have been 
ſerved by me with as good honey 
as any in England. 

In April 1789, I had twenty-one 
ſtocks of bees, all in good condition, 
and wanting no feeding: the ſpring 
being friendly, they began to ſwarm 
in the midile of May, and conti- 
nued till the latter end of June; 
and at that time I had about fifty 
ſwarms, notwithitanding I endea- 
voured to prevent ſuch an increaſe, 


by glaſling them; but many of the 


ſtocks ſu armed before the glaſſes or 
ſmall hives were full, for the mo- 
thers of all the ſtocks bred a prodi- 
gious quantity of working bees, 
which was the reaſon ot their 


ſwarming ſo many times. What! 
call a mother, moſt writers on beez 
call a queen; but I am clear that 
ſhe is the mother of the whole em. 
pire or ſtock, and ſuffers none of 
the royal ſeed to hive, except what | 
are intended to $2 forth with the 
young ſwarm, and a ſufficient quan. 
tity of drones, which are the males, 
and ſit upon the eggs, as the mother 
lays them, in the cells prepared for 
that purpoſe; while the working 
bees continue their labour in ga. 
thering honey and wax. I have 
often * the drones fit in a formal 
manner over the combs, where the 
brood 1s hatching, while the other 
bees were very buſy at work. 
What I mean by a ſtock of bees, 
is an united company, conſiſting of 
three ſorts, viz. a mother, a great 
number of working bees, and ſome 
drones: and they are congregated 
within themſelves, by a ſtrict union, 
and defend their hive or box from 
any moleſtation; for the working 
bees would inſtantly reſent an injury, 
with the fury of their ſtings. 
My own hives are made in the 
following manner: nine inches deep, 
and fourteen diameter, containing 
each about five Wincheſter —— 
with a flat top made of well - ſeaſoned 
deal, an inch thick, four holes at the 
top. one exactly over the mouth of 
the hive, the other three in a right 
angle; viz. take an inch centre - 
bit; make three holes as near as 
poſtible, ſo that you have but a 
{mall partition of wood between 
them; let them be made ſmooth 
and neat; then take a circular piece 
of half-inch board, tack it over thoſe 
holes which are made in the hive, 
and let them be made to fit ſo cloſe 
that no moth can get in among the 
young bees: ſo that, when a {warm 


is put in one of theſe hives in May, 
| or 


or the beginning of June, and be- 
pins to fl the have with combs, 
Frood, Kc. which you may eaſily 
erceire, by means of ſmall pieces 
of glaſs, three inches ſquare, put in 
me back of the hive, to obſerve 
their operations, and the bees have 
led their hive, and appear very 
dal at the mouth, open gently the 
dole on the top next the mouth, or ta- 
ther right over the mouth, and place 
2 proper glaſs over the hole, with 
proper ſticks placed in the glaſs 
er the bees to hang their work 
nden; otherwiſe they would be a 
long time filling their glaſs, which 
if choy kindly take to, they will fill 
in twelve or fourteen days. 

But if your ſtock ſtill increaſes, 
and, perhaps, lies out at the mouth 
of the hive, you muſt open a ſecond 
ole at the top. and then a third, and 
o on to the fourth, if the bees in- 
creaſe, and continue to lie out at 
the mouth: and yet for all this, 
many of my hives have ſwarmed, 
and left their glaſſes, &c. half full 
of honey. 

Here give me leave to obſerve, 
tizt nature Reps in to preſerve the 
dees, when all other efforts are in- 
efctual. The bees have ſwarmed, 
ſettled on a buſh, or about a tree, 
where there is no hope of their liv- 
ing without being hived; as they 
dee left a good home, well ſtored 
nat honey, and ſettled where there 
1: none, and where they cannot 
maxe any, This has been the caſe 
Ist farmer; for the mothers of the 
bees, through the kindlineſs of the 
ſeaſon, have bred great quantities, 
o that we had a great many poor 
kocks that wanted feeding in the 
zonths of October and April. 

This ſummer many complain of 
taring what they call bad luck with 
'1eir bees, and ſay honey will be 
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ſcarce ; but, thank God, out of ſe- 


venty-ſix or ſeventy-ſeven hives, I 


have had as follows : 


Glaſſes and ſmall hives filled, lb. 
thirty-one, weighing — 153 


Virgin honey — 160 
Stock, or common honey — 125 
438 


This I call a good year, though 
ſome have been better. I have alio 
furniſhed many gentlemen and la- 
dies apiaries with bees, and have 
now thirty-ſeven good ſtocks for 
next ſeaſon, beſides an increaſe of 
fixteen ſtocks, and the honey above 
mentioned. My bees are, for the 
molt part, well ſituated for collect- 
ivg honey, and alſo for ſwarming, 
Viz. in the pariſhes of Iſleworth and 
Twickenham, in Middleſex. 

I never intend to prevent my 
bees from ſwarming, but leave them 
at liberty to {warm, or not to ſwarm. 
Thoſe ſtocks, the mothers of which 
do not breed ſo faſt as others, of 
courſe cannot ſwarm ſo early; 
therefore I put on them glaſſes, or 
{mall hives: if the ſtocks to glaſſed 
keep working without ſwarming, 
you moſt likely will get ſixteen or 
ſeventeen pounds of honey in a 
month's time, and fave all the bees 
alive ; and ſuch a ſtock will, except 
by accident, make a good ſtock next 
ſeaſon. 

My hives, made as before de- 
ſcribed, have a board at the top, 
ſeventeen inches wide, that 1s a full 
inch wider than the outſide of the 
hive, that one may ſtand on another; 
and thus you may make complete 
colonies of bees with a ſmall ex- 
pence, for three hives make a com. 

lete colony. When hives are made 
in this manner, they coſt but 125. 
but in octagon boxes, 1/. 10s. 
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I mnch prefer ſtraw hives, well 
made, to wooden ones, becauſe the 
Joints of the wood often give way, 
by being expoſed to the weather 
and the ſweat of the bees; and the 
moth- fly (the greateſt enemy they 
have) gets in and lays her eggs in 
the comb, ard the warmth of the 
bees hatches them, to their own de- 
ſtruction; therefore ſtraw hives are 
preferable, as well as cheaper than 
wood, 

My method of managing firaw 
hives is thus: when I make uſe of 
an old ſt aw hive, I dip it into a 
copper of boiling water, ſo that, if 
there ſhould be any moths eggs, 
they mult be deſtroyed; but I let 


the hive be perfectly dry, before I 


ute 1. 

Hives ſhould be well made, and 
cloſely ſewed together; but many 
are ſo!d, not worth uſing. 

The beſt ſituation for the houſes 
is a li:tle to the welt of the fouth; 
for the ſun ſhining into the mouth 
of the hive, too early calls the b-es 
abroad, before the cold iftream is 
exhaled from the flowers, and the 
vernal juice turned into hogey : but 
in this fituation the fun will reach 
tne front of your bee-houſe about 
nine o'clock. I would have the 
front of the houſe leaning a little 
inwards, that the mouth of the hive 
may fit cloſe to the mouth made 
zn the boards, which mould be three 
zoches long in ſummer, and one in 
winter, and about one fourth of an 
anch high, the better to keep out 
cold and the bevering moth, which 
you may often ſee, at the latter end 
of Auguſt (when the working of 
the bees begins to decline), ſtand- 
ing at the mouth of the hire, be- 
vering their wings, as if juſt flying 
in among the bees: they there lay 
their eggs, and with the wind of 


their wings fan them within + 
hive; and the warmth of the hes, 
hatches them, to their own ruf 
In October every ſtock ſhould be 
well examined, and all the maggots 
bruſhed out, to prevent danger : for 
the grub or maggot forms a chry. 
ſalis, with a covering fo irony, 
that the bees cannot diſplace them; 
and in the ſpring they creep out of 
their little ſepulchres, and ſpin a 
thin web before them, as they 
march up into the hive among the 
combs; and the bees endeavourins 
to diſlodge them, are entangled in 
the web, and there die: and thus, 
for want of a little trouble, many 
ſtocks are deſtroyed. 

To cleanſe the hive of theſe mag. 
gots, 1t muſt be turned up, and the 
duſt and vermin picked out, and 
then gently ſet down in its place, 
If your bees are well, and in a con- 
dition to ſtand the winter, and have 
a mother with them, they will 
ſting, otherwiſe not unleſs you hurt 
them: however, a yard and a half 
of Scotch gauze, ſewed round the 
brim of your hat, and then tied 
round the waift, having holes for 
your arms, will completely ſecure 
your face. 

The hive ſhould be alſo bruſhed 
on the outfide very clean, and waſh- 
ed all over with a ſponge dipped 
in brine made with clean falt; 2 
ſmall quantity of lime and hair, 
made fine, ſhould be put round the 
bottom, and the hives be covered 
with hay or haybands ; for ſtras 
may contain ſome corn which may 
attraCt the mice, who may-gnaw the 
hives. 

L have mentioned how the front 
of the houſe ſhould be formed, by 
ſetting the front board, which the 
mouth of the hive ſtands againſt, on 
the infide ; but let the roof 
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made. ſo as to keep the entrance 
iry, for a foot, before the mouth: 


the hack-ſhutter, folding doors, and 


e:/ of the roof, ſhould be made 
very cloſe, to prevent any vermin 
entering the houſe: the firſt floor, or 
bottom of the houſe, ſhould be about 
tuo cet and a half from the ground, 
in ſuch places as gardens or or- 
charde: but, on the fide of a hill, 
or where the bees have no ob- 
traction from hedges, &c. it may 
be but eighteen incaes. As bee- 
houtes cannot be very expenſive, 
| would have a houſe made bur for 
pur hives, the ſecond floor two 
feet from the bottom, and the roof 
two feet from the ſecond floor; but 
the ſecond floor may be made move- 
able, in caſe you wiſh to form your 
bees into a colony, and then you will 
want the whole depth of your houſe, 

I confine them to four ſtocks in 
a houſe, becauſe I find, when they 
are too cloſe, they are apt to rob 
one another; but when there are 
but four ſtocks in a houſe, I have 
ob/erved one turn out to the right, 
and the other to the left. 

If more than one houſe be re— 
quired, they ſhould be placed ten or 
twelve vards diſtant, which may be 
done by driving a ſtrong ſtump into 
tre ground, and placing on it a 


ricce of elm or oak plank, two or 


nee inches thick. The hives muſt 
rever be covered with rags, for 
ney are apt to breed moths : the 
upper and lower floors ſhoutd be 
tog or three inches thick. 

i come now to my method of 
teeding them, which, I think, is 
new. Sink a cavity in the middle 
ci the floor, about fix inches dia- 
meter, like a trencher, deep enough 
to hold a quarter of a pint of honey, 
and no more: if the cavity be too 
dcegp, the bees may be ſuffocated. 


A channel muſt be made from the 
outiue of the floor, to communi- 
cate with the cavity; and a piece 
of wood to fit cloſe into it, to keep 
out the vermin. 

If your bees do not weigh ſixteen 
or ſeventeen pounds, excluſive of 
the hive, they mult be fed in Sep- 
tember, October, March, and April, 
and ſometimes in May: they muſt 
not be fed in cold weather, for that 
calls them from ſleep, and they then 
never return to the hive again : nor 
mutt they be fed in the ſunthine 
for when the honey ſmells ſtrong, it 
ſets them quarrelling and fretting, 
and the ſtrong injure the weak. 
'The beft time is evening, when [ 
take the piece of wood out of the 
channel, and gently pour a quarter 
of a pint of honey into the cavity: 
if the honey will not run freely, I 
boil up four or five pounds with a 
quart of ſtrong ſweet-wort, which 


brings it to a proper liquid. This 


food will be of great ſervice to the 
mothers, and make them lay eggs 
in abundance in the ſpring. 

If a ſtock has been glaſſed two 
ſummers, it ſhould not be worked 
a third ; but if it increaſe, take a 
new hive, or a clean old one, and 
take off all the covers from the top 
of the hive: let it be ſtuck the fame 
as if you was to have a new ſwarm 
place 1t on one of the floors; and 
having opened the hole on the top 
neareſt the back, place a piece of 
lath diagonally from that hole to 
the fide of the mouth; let it be 
made faſt with pegs, not nails, leſt 
the honey: be ſtained; then place 
the old hive upon the new one, and 
ſtop the old mouth cloſe; and the 
bees will then gradually work down 
the new hive : that will give the 
ſuicient room for the iummesy. 
And next ſpring, take another clean 

g hives, 
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hive, and place the two upon it, in loſs of ſmothering them with ſul Ihe 

the ſame manner as before: this phur, as was the cuſtom; and the * 

will ſerve for the next year. Now 9 in one day, will forget the 11 { 

having had no honey for two years, injury, and work as uſual. But in their | 

the upper hive will moſt likely be ond hve little honey is left in their ſelves 

full, and may be taken away as two hives, they muſt be fed; thus Th 

follows : in two hours, your honey may be ticed 

With a ſtrong chiſel ſeparate the taken, and the bees preſerved : the ſtored 

top hive from the other two; and honey you have obtained in this a5 4 | 

in a fine day take it away, twenty way may be dark, but will make with 

or thirty yards, and place it on the excellent mead; but better and away 

ground bottom upwards; and ſecure brighter will be produced by thoſe obſer 

the holes on the top of the ſecond which work in glaſſes, he: 

hive. Hives will not be beneficial in beco 

The bees no doubt will rage; barren countries; but ſhould be neat . 

. but you muſt ſecure yourſelf with gardens, ſhrubberies, orchards of there 
1 auze, as before directed, and wear cherries, or farms where cloyer, tay 
1 lack ſtockings, for that colour is beans, ſaintfoin, or French wheat, roya 
{ leaſt obſerved. Place a table even grow. Lime-trees, or green-houſe may 
3" with the mouth of the loweſt hive, plants, ſet out in the ſpring, orange ſtoc! 
15 and ſpread a cloth over it, near the or lemon- trees, are uſeful, and pro. caſ⸗ 
1 * and by this time the greater duce excellent honey: where there A 
* part of the bees that were out will is room, it is worth while to plant to | 
: 2d have come home: the middle hive gooſeberries, currants, ſweet marjo- in © 
0 deing the breeding-place, it is moſt ram, peppermint, or the like, the 
likely the mother is in that; but if Though I am not for preventing l 7 
„ the was in the top, ſhe may yet be bees from (warming whenever they whi 
3 ſafe. Place a clean hive, of the are inclined, yet I acknowledge that twe 
bs ſame diameter as that you have ta- it is ſometimes neceſlary to Tefro egt 
128 ken away, upon it; then tie a cloth ſome ſtocks. not 
1 over both (glaſſes and all, if there IF they have loſt their mother, we 
1 be any) ſo tight, that the bees wich- and neither ſwarm nor work much, the 
5 in may be in darkneſs: let them they ſhould not be kept. ſw; 

wr remain thus half an hour; then, The moth, or other accident, will 

in with a ſtick, rap the bottom hive, ſometimes ſpoil them, and then they for 
33 but not ſo hard as to injure the ſhould be deftroyed. ge 
"of combs; continue rapping half an My neighbours ſay, that, when! an 
1 hour; then untie the cloth, and die, the bees will loſe the moſt co 
Td take away the upper hive, into compaſſionate maſter in this king- m 
+ which the noiſe has driven the bees, dom. Indeed 1, however, have de- th 
"mp and place it on the table and cloth ſtroyed none but from neceſſity, and ec 
= from whence you took them, and have been for near twenty-four fi 
1 Make them out on the cloth, and years remarkably ſucceſsful. It 
"4 they will run into the mouth of their I have now forty ſtocks in good d 
or proper hive. If neceſſary, repeat condition, though the loſs of mo- a 
13 4 this operation, and all the bees will thers, or ſome unforeſeen accident, h 
19 be ſaved: this faves the trouble and may happen to ſome before ſummer. v 
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The loſs of a mother may be 
known, by the bees ceaſing to work, 
md mourning inceflantly : they 
vill ſometimes in that caſe leave 
their hive, and try to force them- 
ſelves into one that is near. 

This circumſtance ſhould be no- 
ticed; for the old hive may be well 
dored, and when they have left it 
«; a reſidence, they will yet return 
with their companions, and carry 
away the honey: ſome, for want of 
obſerving this, have wondered how 
a heavy hive, that has been left, has 
become light. 

But though the mother be loſt, if 
there he eggs, they will ſometimes 
dar and batch them; and if any 
royal ſeed be among the eggs, they 
may ſurvive, and become a good 
ſtock; but this is not often the 
cal-. 

About a month ago ] was defired 
to look at five ſtocks at Richmond, 
in order to purchaſe them: one of 
the heavieſt was without a mother, 
| purchaſed that, and one more, 
where the mother was loſt : I found 
twelve pounds of honey, but no 
eggs. and therefore the bees would 
not have ſlaĩd long: the other three 
were old, and the honey black, and 
therefore of no uſe but to ſtand and 
warm another year. 

If bees continue in one hive for 
four or five years, they always de- 
generate, and become both fewer 
and weaker: the reaſon 1s, the 
combs for breeding are generally 
made on purpoſe, and larger than 
the reſt; every time a bee 13 hatch- 
ed in one, a ſcin or coat is left be- 
fund, which reduces the fize; and 
in time it becomes too ſmall to pro- 
duce a bee of its proper dimenſions, 
and occaſions a neceſſity for their 
having frequently new habitations, 
which they will always accept, if 
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you provide them a good ſituation 
and clean hives, 

My fituation 1s a good one, by 
accident, or otherwiſe; for I could 
not have afforded to have made it 
ſo by planting. 

In the pariſh of Iſleworth, twen- 
ty-four years ago, there were not 
ten ſtocks of bees; and now, through 
the approbation of my manage- 
ment, there are more than two hun- 
dred. 

I hope what has been thus ſimply 
ſtated may be worthy your atten- 
tion, and that I may be admitted a 
claimant. 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
I am your moſt humble 
and obedient ſervant, 
THomas Morkts. 


Account of the Proceſs of cenverting 
the Smoke ariſing from Steam En- 
gines, Oc. into Tar; by Mr. Wil- 
liam Pitt, of Pendeferd, near Wal. 
wverhampton, in à Letter addreſſed 
to the Secretary. From the ſame. 


SIR, 

AVING had occaſion to ſpend 
H a good deal of time upon bu- 
ſineſs in the coal and iron works 
of this country; my ſituation amidſt 
the ſmoke of thoſe great works put 
me upon the idea hinted at in the 
1534 premium of the eighth vo- 
lume of the Society's Tranſactions; 
namely, that of deſtroying ſmoke, 
in order to prevent annoyance to 
the neighbourhood. 

That the obiect is not only at- 
tainable, will be demonitrated in the 
following narrative; but alſo that 
valuable articles of commerce may 
be produced in large quantities, 
whenever tae proprietors of ſuch 
works ſhall adopt the mode of con- 
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ſtructing their buildings proper for 
ſuch production, 
The articles of commerce I al- 


Jade to, are mineral tar, pitch, and 


varniſh: there are already three 
conſiderable works erected on the 
banks of the canal in this county, 
for the purpoſe of converting the 


ſmoke of pit-coal into the above ar- 


ticles; the one at Mr. Wilkinſon's 
great works at Bradley, another at 
Tipton, and a third at the level col- 
Hery and iron works upon Dudley 
Wool: they were erected by Lord 
Dundonald and Co. and the buſineſs 
is carried on with ſucceſs, 

Theſe tar-works are erected in 
the vicinity of large iron and coal 
works : the iron maſters furniſh the 
tar-works with raw coal, gralis, 
and receive in return the cokes pro- 
deced by iach coal; and the pro- 
prie:ors of the tar-works have the 
fnoke only for their labour, and in- 
reſt of capital. 

The proceſs is conducted in the 
following manner: a range of 
eigliteen or twenty ſtoves is erected. 
and ſupplied with coal kept burn- 
ing at the bottom; the ſmoke is 
conducted, by proper horizontal 
tunnels, into a capacious and cloſe 
funncl, of one hundred yards or 
more in length; this funnel is built 
with brick, ſupported by brick 
arches, and covered on the top by a 
ſnallowe pond of water, which pond 
is ſupplied with water, when want- 
cd, by a ſteam- engine belonging to 
the coal or iron works; the chill of 
the water gradually condeniing the 
ſmoke, it fails upon the oor of the 
funnel in the ferm of tar, and 1s 
conveved by proper pipes into a 

ecciver, from whence it is pumped 
into a large boiler, and boiled to a 
proper conſitence, or otherwiſe 
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inſpiſſated into pitch: when the lat 
ter 15 the caſe, the volatile Particle, 
which ariſe during the inſpiſug, 
are again condenſed into an oil uſe 
for varnith, 

In this proceſs the ſmoke is de. 
compoſed and deſtroyed, notlins 
ariſing from the work but a white 
vapour from ſome ſmall funnel 


(kept open to give draught to the a; face 
fires), and a ſmall evaporation d li ions 
water from the pond, occaſioned by ire ace 
the warmth of the ſmoke within the ence 
funnel. liſtanc 
The proceſs requires but little pppcal 
attendance, the principal labour he. than 7 
ing that of ſupplying the fuel. In ſtabil1 
any one of the tar-works the quan. bn hill. 
tity of coal uſed is about twenty eing 
tons per day; three labourers, with kar 2lu 
a foreman, are ſufficient for the munic 
whole buſineſs: che quantity of ur ſuch a 
produced will be about twenty. right 
eight barre!s, of two hundred weight mium 
and an half, in ſix days, worth ten erect 
{hiilngs per hundred, or twenty-one lar uh 
barrels of pitch, of the ſame weight, 10 
worth fiftcen ſhillings per hundred; do 
though ] was aſſured, upon the ſpot, + 
by a very intelligent perſon, that _ 
{ome coal 1s of ſo bituminous a Pu 
quality, as to give one eighth its an 
weight of tar: but the quantity our 
above ſtated is about the average um 
produce. _ 
In order to bring the above prac- ou 
tice within the ſociety's intentions, is 
an alteration in the erection cf ny 
ſteam-cngines, furnaces, &c. mult _ 
take place; the alteration. will be is 
no more than that of erecting them a 
below ground, inſtead of above: 5 
and when railing water is the main hh 
object, an adoption of the forcing or mY 
lifting pump inſtead of the ſucking 8 
pump, or the ſucking pump may be . 
ſtill employed, wherever the fall of yy 


4 ground 


ound gives an opportunity of let- 
mn off the water raiſed, by an 
meduct; in which caſe, the lift 
le ſhortened, and leſs power ne- 
gay, ample amends will be there- 


the lat; 
articles 
iſlation 
oil uſed 


is de. y mode for the expence of ſuch 
_ wy kind of buildin s, from a 
funnel; ow ſituation, within the earth's 
to the a face, will certainly acquire ad- 
tion of jijonal ſtability: and to thoſe who 
ned by * acqusinted with the trifling ex- 
hin the ence of removing ſoil to only ſmall 
lances, the additional charge will 
little pppcar trifling, and will be more 
ur be. tan recompenſed by ſuch acquired 
l. I ability. In ſome local ſituations, 
quan- bn hilly countries, the ſmoking works 
twenty eing erected at the foot, and the 
S, with u- tunnel higher up the hill, a com- 
Yr the munication may be effected without 
of ur ſuch alteration. Perhaps it may be 
venty. right ſor the ſociety to offer a pre- 
yeight mium to the firft perſon who ſhall 
th ten erect a ſteam- engine, or other ſimi- 
ty. one lar work, upon this plan. . 
Ciont To prove the above idea is not 
dred; Il-ſounded, I beg leave to report, 
e ſpot, that about three weeks ago, I par- 
„that ticularly examined the tar- work on 
ous 2 Dudley Wood; and found the fore- 
th itz man of the work intelligent and 
antity communicative; and walking with 
erage him on the top of the tar-funnel, 
obſerved a prodigious ſmoke ariſe 
prac- from a ſeam-engine, about thirty 
tions, yards diſtant, freſh fuel having juſt 
mn of been added. When I put this queſ- 
ey ton, Would that ſmoke make tar, if 
ill be It paſſed into your funnel ? he an- 
them weed, Moſt certainly, Would your 
hg contning it there prevent the fire 
main burning below, ſufficient to do its 
ng or ee of working the ſteam- engines? 
cking „ Certainly not; as our ſmall 
WEE unncls allow ſufficient draught to 
all of cep the fire burning, which draught 


ound 
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we can increaſe or diminiſh at plea- 
ſure. 

I find by reports from other 
quarters, that ſucceſsful attempts 
have been made to make cokes of 
the coal employed in working ltecam- 
engines: the additional improve- 
ment of making tar from the ſmoke, 
would not only prevent annoyance 
to the neighbourhood, but alſo ap- 
ply to the beſt advantage every 
particle of that valuable and com- 
fortable article, coal; prodigious 
quantities of which are at preſent 
waſted by being burned in one place 
for heat only, in another for cokes 
only ; when, by due attention, both 
purpoſes may in many caſes be ef- 
fected at the ſame time. 

I was informed upon the ſpot, 


from undoubted authority, that the 


conſumption of coal in Mr. Wilkin- 
ſon's great works, at Bradley, is 
one hundred tons per day : about 
one-fifth of the ſmoke is actually 
employed in making of tar; and 
the remainder, or the ſmoke of 
eighty tons per day, flies away, 
This, if collected, would yield up- 
wards of eighteen barrels of tar, of 
two hundred and a half each: and 
if the ſmoke of thc great works of 
the kingdom was in general col- 
lected for the ſame uſe, what a pro- 
digious addition would it be, to the 
production of a commercial and ne- 
ceſſary article, which always finds a 
ready market, and will in many in- 
ſtances ſupply the place of the ve- 
getable tar, at preſent imported 
from abroad ! : 

That ſome idea may be formed 
of the conſumption of coal in ſteam- 
engines for raiſing water, I beg 
leave to report- the following, of 
which I had certain information 
upon the ſpot; namely, that Lone 
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ſuch engines individually conſume 
one hundred tons per week of coal; 
that others, though powerful, with 
the improvements of Meſſrs. Boul- 
ton and Watt, are kept on with 
about twenty-five tons per week; 
and that the weekly conſumption 
varies between thoſe two quantities, 
viz. from twenty-five to one hun- 
dred tons. 


— 
— — 


Ober vations on the curing of Coffee, 
and of ſending it from the Welt 
India Iſlands i a new Mode ; by 
Mr. Iſaac Titford, 7 Spaniſh 
Town, Jamaica. Frem the fame. 


OFFEE being an article lately 

much increaled in demand in 
Europe and America, and in conſe- 
quence commanding a high price, 
which has induced many planters 
lately to cultivate it; I beg leave 
to ſubmit to the ſociety a plan for 
fending it home in a better and 
more improved ſtate than now done. 
'The mode now ufed in general, by 
the planter, when the coffee 1s ripe 
on the trees, is as follows: 

They bring the coffee to a ma- 
chine called a peeling-mill, where it 
is diveſted of its outſide ſłkin and 
pulp; after which, it is put in heaps, 
and undergoes a flight fermenta- 
tion; then ſpread out, and dried on 
platforms or terraces, until it is per- 
feQly cured, when it is ſtored until 
all the crop 1s got in. 

The berries ripening fo fat, it 
requires every exertion of the 
planter's ſtrength to get in the 
fruit in due time. 

When the crop is over, they be- 
gin to prepare it for market, by 
again putting it in the ſun, ard 
carrying 1t to the pecling and win- 
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nowing mills, where it is totally q; may b 
veſted of its coats and gadouritis 1 und 
and the broken and bad cofles pick. jectio: 
ed out, & c. after which it is 6; fs uſed 1 
market. It 
It muſt be obſerved, only the yerin! 
molt conſiderable coffee - planter bad 1 
have the above mills: the ma The 1 
and needy planters beat out their ſome 
coffee in large wooden mortars, coftet 
troughs, by which a waſte is made lately 
by breaking the berry.. and | 


When any coffee is kept for pt. 
rate uſe, or iftand conſumption, it 
does not undergo the above pro. 
ceſſes; but the ripe fruit, as i; U 

icked from the trees, is ſpread out 
in the fun, and fimply well diied, 
and beat out as it is wanted for ul: 
or ſale. 


Coffee is well known to improve, 
when ſo preſerved, by drying it in 19g 
the berry ; but to daily impair and _ 
fall of, when it is diveſted of its teig! 
coverings, as it is now ſent to mar- op 
ket; for which reaſon the planter ts 
does not beat out his coffee, till Fhe 
ready to ſend it. pthe 

Upon the above facts, I will en- hy 
deavour to point out the advantages Be 
that will be derived by coffee being — 
ſent home in the whole berry, well = 
dried, and alſo the odjections and — 
difficulties that will attend ſuch ak 
mode, a 18 

One advantage will be, the cauſing * 
leſs trouble, and 2 leſs ne- Mo 
gro-labour, at a time of the year : 
when the planter is the moſt em- 


ployed. And this is an object to the 
planter, by ſaving the hire of ne- 
groes, which is very high during 


crop ; and ſometimes they cannot be * 
procured, in which caſe the coffee LK 
drops off the trees, and is loſt, . 

The next is, the prevention of the *%s 
coffee imbibing the ill flavour et V2 
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de ſhipped with it, and which, 
un) erftand, is the principal ob- 
jection to this country coffee being 
uſed in England, 

It is preſumed the natural co- 
yerings will effectually prevent any 
dad impregnations in its paſſage. 
The increaſe of freight will be of 
ſome importance, parucularly if 
coffee is cultivated as it has been 
lately: but the tranſlation of labour 
and trouble from the planter, by 
tedious negro-labour, to the ſupe- 
nor mechaniſm of Great Britain; 
and above all, the improved condi- 
tion, and ſuperior quality, in which 
j: is conceived the coffee will ar- 
rive at a foreign port; will make 
ample compenſation for ſuch addi- 
tional charge. 

Alſo the till farther improve- 
ment, until the time it is wanted for 
{ale or uſe. If wanted for the fo- 
reign market; in England, mills 
could be eaſily conſtructed, fo as to 
do many thouſand weight a day; 
whereas the expences of mills and 
other machines in this country are 
a very heavy contingency to the 
planter. For home conſumption, a 
retailer might purchaſe a ſmall 
quantity, and beat it out as he 
wants it, as he certainly would 
keep it in the ſtate it was improv- 
ing in; by which the conſumer 
would get coffee of the fineſt qua- 
lity, I thould hope equal to the 
Mocha, at a yery moderate price, 
| The ſale of coffee in the berry, 
in point of product and quality, can 
be eaſily aſcertained, by beating out 
« certain quantity, and finding the 
quantity of good clean coffee. 

The objections the planters will 
tare to the above mode is, firſt, the 
requiring à very great care and at- 
Te. to the coffee —_ drying, 
8 well as incurring ſome nce 

Vox. XXXIII. p "WM 


by ereQing terraces and ſheds to 
keep it fram getting wet in curin 
it. Yet it is hoped they — 
conſider the quickneſs of its getting 
to market, which the ſaving of the 
time in pulping, peeling, picking it 
clean, &c. will amply compenſate 
and the ſaving the expence of erect- 
ing mills would be more than ade- 
quate to the extra terraces, &c, 

Extra carriage, package, and 
freight, are inconveniences and ob- 
jections only to be done away by its 
fetching a better price when at mar- 
ket : the firſt is of more conſequence 
than probably may be imagined ia 
England, by reaſon of bad moun- 
tainous roads, where the crops can 
be only brought to market by ne- 
groes or mules, | 

The novelty of its ſtate for mar- 
ket and ſale, is, I preſume, an ob- 
jection only to be remedied, by felt 
encouraging the ſhipping it for 
England, that the merchants and 
dealers may have opportunlties to 


aſcertain its value, and render it 


commercial, 

It 1s for the ſociety to judge 
whether the propoſed mode is wor- 
thy their patronage and attention, 
after comparing the ſamples ſent 
berewith : nothing but an advan- 
tage either in labour or price will 
induce a planter to alter 3 mode 
long eſtabliſhed, 

This country, I am well aſſured, 
is capable of producing coffee equal 
in quality to any of the Weſt-India 
Iſlands; and i hope the ſociety 
will find the propoſed improvement 
deſerving their attention. 

I conceive it to be poſſible to 
kiln-dry the coffee in the berry, 
without wyuring the quality: this, 
if found to ſucceed, will do away 
one of. the principal objectiuns the 
"_ will have to this method, 


particularly 
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particularly thoſe who live in the 
wet pariſhes, where the frequency 
of the rain would make the drying 
it on terraces very difficult. 

From the ſmall quantity of land 
required, the trifling expence of 
n it, and not requiring many 

abourers, except in crop, and thoſe 

not of the ableſt kind, it is become 
a great object in this iſland, and 
principally with the ſmall ſettlers of 
little ſtrength and capital to begin 
with, I am well informed a plan- 
tation of about one hundred and 
fifty acres, in coffee, made this year 
one hundred and twenty thouſand 
weight, which ſold at Kingſton for 
five guineas per hundred weight, 
currency; a ſum equal to four thou- 
ſand four hundred pounds ſterling. 


8 
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Deſcriptien of Four Caſes of Gutta 
Sorena, cured by Electricity. By 
James Ware, Surgeen. From the 
Memeirs of the Medical Society of 
London, vol. iii. 
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LAD Y, fixty-three years of 
\ age, who had loſt the fight of 
the left eye twenty years, in conſe. 

nence of a violent ophthalmy, was 
ſuddenly attacked, in April 1780, 
with an appearance like black lace 
hanging before the right eye, and 
confuſing every object at which ſhe 
looked. It had continued ten days 
before I ſaw her. Each day the 
blackneſs became deeper and more 
extenſive; and, at that time, every 
object preſented before the eye was 
altogether inviſible. On examining 
the eye, I found that the pupil pre- 
ſerved its natural ſize and colour; 
and that the power of the iris to 
dilate and contract this aperture, 
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according to the greater or leſs de. 
gree of light to which the en 
was expoſed, was not yet hol 
loſt. The lady had long enjoyed x 
good ſtate of health, and, the di. 
order in her ſight excepted, was 2 
the time of conſulting me perfedy 
well. I immediately applied the 
electric air by means of a pointe 
conductor, and continued the appli. 
cation about ten minutes. It was 
repeated the next day; and on the 
third, immediately after being elec. 
trified, ſhe had a ſtronger percep. 
tion of the light. The ſame 25. 
plication was repeated every dn 
for a fortnight, when ſhe Giflin. 
guiſhed all large objects before her, 
I now placed her on the glak. 
footed ſtool, and took ſmall elefric 
ſparks from the eve-lids and integu- 
ments ſurrounding the eye. This 
experiment, however, was ſoon fol. 
lowed by a pain in the head, which 
rendered her ſight more confuſed, 
For the preſent, the uſe of ele&ri- 
city was therefore wholly omitted, 
Three leeches were applied to the 
right temple, and afterwards a bliſter 
of the ſize of half. a- crown to the 
ſame part. By theſe means the 
pain in a few days was removed, 
The electric air was then again ap- 
plied, but without fparks. It was 
continued about ten days longer; 
at the end of which time ſhe re- 
covered the perfect uſe of the right 
eye: and this ſhe preſerved till the 
time of her death, which did not 
happen till ſeveral years after, 


G . 


Mrs. R. when about thirty years 
old, was ſuddenly attacked with 4 
violent head- ach, accompanied with 
ſickneſs, which continued with htt!e$ 
intermiſſion or abatement for the 


ſpace of three days, After undergoing 


{s de Ni long paroxyſmot ſevere pain, and 


e eye N 
hoſ bably very much owing to the 
= E the ſight of the left eye 


became impaired in ſo confiderable 


e dil degree, as to be incapable of diſ- 


Was at whe . 

-1ouiſhing any object, though plac- 
* 1 immediately before it. At that 
ointed time the right eye did not appear 


to be at all affected; and, during a 
der following days ſhe could ſee 
with it as perfectly as before. But 
ſoon after, the diſorder extended to 
this eve alſo; and in eight days 
{-om the firſt ſeizure of the head- 
ach, Me ſo far loſt the ſight of both 
eres, as not to be able Jitinly to 


appl. 
t was 
on the 
r Clec- 
ercep. 
e ap- 
Y Cay 
diſlin. 


e her perceive even the blaze iſſuing from 
plaſs a large fire. There ſtill, however, 
lectrie emained ſome degree of a glim- 


itegu- mering ſight with the right eye, ſo 
This as to make her ſenſible of the dif- 
n fol. ference between night and day, But 
which i: was not long before ſhe became 
Fuſed, totally dark in this eye as well as 
le&ri. the other: and on the third day of 
litted, ker being ſo I was firſt conſulted, 
o the On examination, I found that both 
bliſter the pupils were conſiderably dilat- 
to the ed, and that their ſize was unalter- 
8 the ably the ſame, though acted upon 
oved, by the brighteſt light. I immedi- 
n aps ately paſſed a ſtrong ſtream of the 


[t was electric fluid through both eyes, 


nger; which was continued for about ten 
ge re⸗ minutes. This, though powerful 
right enough to be ſtrongly felt when ap- 
l the! plied to the eye, and even to the 
d not hand, of other perſons preſent, 
ſeemed to affect the patient only in 
a very ſmall degree: and the ap- 
plication was renewed ſeveral days 
years before ſhe was ſenſible of the leaſt 
vith 24 amendment. In about a week from 
wich tie time when the firſt trial was 
1 little] made, as ſhe was returning home 
or the der being electrified, ſhe perceived 
going e her right eye ſome water col- 

= {<4 in a gutter; and the ſame 


ai 
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evening was able to diſtinguiſh the 
light of a candle. The pain in her 
head ſtill continuing to rage with vio- 


lence, I then directed three leeches, 


and after them a bliſter, to be ap- 
plied to each temple, with the uſe 
of gentle laxatives occaſionally, as 
the ſtate of the body required. The 
joint effect of theſe was not incon- 
ſiderable (though but partial and 
temporary) towards giving relief 
to the patient for the complaint in 
her head. But as only the right 
eye had yet recovered any ſenſibi- 
lity, and that in a ſmall degree, I 
then renewed the electric applica- 
tions, placing the patient on the 
1 ſtool, and taking ſinall 
parks from the integuments ſur- 
rounding the eyes; at the ſame time 
continuing to paſs the electric ſtream 
through the eyes themſelves. At 
the end of three weeks, the ſight of 
the right eye was ſo much reſtored, 
that with it ſhe could diſtinguiſh 
large letters. But the left eye, 
during the whole of this time re- 
mained totally blind; and the pa- 
tient was ſtill afflicted with ſevere 
ſenſations of pain in her head, par- 
ticularly on the left fide. Having 
continued the electric applications 
near a fortnight longer, without 
making any viſible advance in the 
cure, 1 was almoſt ready to deſpair 
of their rendering any further ſer- 
vice. Yet, unwilling to give up 
the uſe of means which had already 
adminiſtered ſo much relief, I de- 
termined on a further trial; and 
accordingly perſevered in the uſe of 
them ſome time longer. I was happy 
to find that this perſeverance was 
not in vain. For, one day, whilſt 
I was taking electric ſparks from 
the left eye, ſhe ſuddenly exclaimed 
that ſhe could now perceive a glim- 
mering of light with this eye as ſhe 
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had ſome time before dene with the 
ether; and this ſhe imputed to the 
effect which the electric ſpark then 
had on a part of the eye which had 
not before been touched by it. The 
very next day a great number of 
objects became vifible to this eye; 
and from that time there was a pro- 
greſſive daily amendment: within 
a ſhort ſpace of time the ſight of 
both eyes was perfectly reſtored: 
as the ſight returned, the ſenſations 
of pain in the head gradually a- 
bated, till they entirely ceaſed. 


CASE III. 
Mrs. S. in February 1784, when 


ſhe was in her thirtieth year, was 
brought to-bed; and, being a wo- 
man of a healthy conſtitution, choſe 
to ſuckle the child herſelf. This 
ſhe did for ſome time without feel- 
ing any inconvenience from it; but 
having continued it for about fix 
weeks, her ſtrength began to fail, 
and continued to decline daily, till 
ſhe became incapable even of mov- 
ing about the houſe, without expe- 
riencing a very painful languor. 
About the ſame time her ſight alſo 
was affected; firſt only in a ſmaller 
degree, but afterwards ſo conſider- 
ably that the full glare of the mid- 
day ſun appeared to her no ſtronger 
than the light of the moon. At 
this period of her diſorder, no black 
ſpecks were viſible before either 
eye, nor did objects at any time 1 
E covered with a miſt or cloud; 

ut the patient being further af. 
flicted with a violent pain in the 
neck, which ran in a direction up- 
ward to the ſide of the head, on 
that account the perſon who attend- 
ed her thought proper to take four 
ounces of bloo from the part firſt 
affected, by cupping. After this 
the ſight of the patient was worſe 
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than before, and it was not Jon 
before ſhe entirely loſt the uſe cf 
both eyes. She had been three 
days in this ſtate of blindneſs, when 
the aſſiſtance of my partner, M: 
Wathen, was firſt called in. On 
examining the eyes, he found the 
pupils of both to be very much 
dilated, and to remam unaltered in 
the brighteſt light. Mr. Wathen'; 
firſt advice was, that the child ſhould 
be weaned without loſs of time; 
ordering, at the ſame time, bark 
draughts to be taken by the mother 
three times in the day. He al 
| phe wg an opening medicine, tg 

taken occaſionally, on account 
of a coſtive ſtate of body, to which 
ihe had been almoſt conſtantly ſub. 
ject ever ſince the time of her de. 
livery. With theſe was united the 
frequent application of the vapour 
of æther to the eyes and forehead, 
On the fourth day after this mode 
of treatment was adopted, I viſited 
the patient with Mr. Wathen. From 
the account ſhe gave of herſelf, her 
ſtrength and ſpirits ſeemed to bein 
ſome degree on the return; and ſhe 
could then perceive faint glimmer. 
ings of light, though the pupils of 
both eyes were in the ſame dilated } 
and fixed ſtate as before. The uſe 
of the bark and æther was ſtill con- 
tinued, and the following day a 
ſtrong ſtream of the electric fluid 
was poured on the eyes, whilſt ſe. 
veral ſmall electric ſparks were alſo 
variouſly pointed about the fore- 
head and temples. The day after 
this, to increaſe the force of the 
electrical applications, as it was 
then thought adviſeable, the patien! 
was placed on a glaſs-footed ſtool, 
that, being thus inſulated, the ex- 
periments which had before been 
tried might be repeated with fil 
greater ect. This procels, * 
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i every reaſon to think, had a con- 
ſiderable influence towards making 
a perfect cure. On the firſt attempt 
it was almoſt immediately followed 
wich ſuch a degree of amendment, 
that the patient, to whoſe fight 
every object had before been con- 
faſed, could now clearly diſtinguiſh 
how many windows there were in 
the room where ſhe ſat, tho ſhe was 
till unable to make out the frames 
of any of them, On the third day, 
ſoon after ſhe had been thus elec- 
trifed, the menſtrual diſcharge came 
on, for the firſt time ſince ſhe had 
been brought to-bed, and it con- 
tinued three days. During that 
time it was certainly proper to ſuſ- 
pend the uſe both of the bark and 
electricity, which was Oy 
done. But no ſooner did the cauſe 
of the ſuſpenſion ceaſe, than the uſe 
of both was reſumed : and the effect 
was every way to our wiſhes ; for 
her fight now mended daily. At the 


end of a week ſhe could perceive 


all large objects; and in a ſhort 
time her ſight was ſo much reco- 
vered that the could read even the 
ſmalleſt print. Her ftrength, in- 
deed, was not ſo quick in its return 
on which account ſhe was adviſed 


to remove from town into the coun- 


try, where the change of air, with 
the help of a mild nutritious diet, 
ſoon reſtored her to perfect health 


in every reſpect. 
ee 


Mrs. , near forty-five years 
of age, was attacked with a violent 
pleuritie diforder. It continued ſe- 


veral weeks; till at length her 


frength was ſo much reduced, that 
ſhe became even unable to turn her- 
ſelf in bed without aſſiſtance. But 
defore this, and near a month after 
tie commencement of the pleuriſy, 
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ſhe was ſeized with a violent pain 


in the left eye, which ſhe deſcribed 


as ſhooting upward to the top of 
her head, and which was ſoon fol- 
lowed with a conſiderable dimneſs 
in her ſight. The dimneſs conti- 
nued increaſing five days; at which 
period ſhe entirely loſt the uſe of 
this eye. In the ſpace of three 
weeks afterwards, a violent pain, 
ſimilar to that which ſhe firii com- 
plained of in the left eye, attacked 
the other alſo; and was accompa- 
nied with the lik- ſymptom of 
ſhooting upward to the top of the 
head. The fight of this eye, how- 
ever, though conſiderably impaired, 
did not go off ſo rapidly as the 
other. The dimneſs was ſlower and 
more gradual in its progreſs ; and, 
for two or three weeks after, ſhe 
ſaw occaſianally, or at leaſt fancied 
ſhe did, a number of bright ſparks, 
which ſeemed to dart ſuddenly 
acroſs the eye. Bur in leſs than a 
month, what remained of the fight 
of this eye went off alſo, and ihe 
became totally blind of both. On 
the loſs of her fight the pain im- 
mediately ceaſed. It is alſo to be 
obſerved in the caſe of this patient, 
that her ſpirits had often been much 
agitated by painful occurrences ;— 
that for many years paſt ſhe had 
been ſubject to frequent returns of 
rheumatic affections in different 
parts of the body z—and that, in 
her late illneſs, ſhe had tried the 

wer of many medicines, in con- 
Junction with bleeding by leeches 
on the temples, and the application 
of bliſters both to the head and 
fide. -Befides theſe trials of medi- 
cal ſkill, it was thought proper, 
during the latter part ot her illneſs, 
that ſhe ſhould be removed into the 
country,to take the benefit ofchange 
of air.— The reſult of all was that 

G63 ſhe 
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ſhe recovered her ſtrength : but the 
blindneſs till continued. In the 
left eye ſhe had been blind five 
weeks, and in the right a fortnight, 
when I was firſt conſulted. On a 
careful examination of the pupils 
of both eyes at this time, I found 
that, though they retained their 
uſual tran{parency, they were much 
dilated, ſo as not to be in the leaſt 
affected by 
My firſt attempt was with the va- 
pour of vitriolic æther, which 1 
directed her to apply ſeveral times 
In the day to both eyes. With this 
was united the uſe of the Peruvian 
bark, two ſcruples of which in a 
glaſs of white wine were preſcribed 
to be taken three times in the day. 
Beſides which, once in that time, a 
Rrong ſtream of the electric fluid 
was to have been applied to the 
eyes, and continued for about ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour. 
But the perſon employed in the bu- 
ſineſs of the electricity being un- 
acquainted with the mode of apply- 
ing the ſtream, ſubſtituted inſtead 
of it, of his own accord, ſmall 
electric ſhocks; to which he gave 
difterentdireQtions through the head. 
She had been electrified only three 
times, and in this way, when her 
huſband was taken ill, and in a few 
days died. This melancholy event 
prevented her from attending after- 
wards to have the electric applica- 
tions repeated. It is, however, to 
be noticed, that it had been found 
not a little ſerviceable on every 
trial which had hitherto been made 
of it; and in particular the laſt time 
ſhe was electrified, that the opera- 
tion was no ſooner over than ſhe 


From the experiments of Mr. Ellman, it appears that rich food does not al- 
ways 1njure the fleece, if the breed 1s properly attended to. | 
Virgil alfo, in his Georgics, 


+ See Dyer's Fleece, book i. 
tells us, 


Si tibi lanicium curæ, fuge pabula læta.“ 
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any degree of light. 


inſtantly perceived a number « 
objets near her. The bark and 
zther were ſtill continued as at $:3 
ordered; and in about two months 
the pupils returned to their natura 
ſize; and ſhe recovered a ſight ſuf. 
ficient to enable her to read com. 
mon letters with the left eye, and to 
ſee all larger objects with the right, 
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On the Management e Sheep ; fron 
a Promphiet, intitled, * fy 141. 
drefs to the Society for the Improc. 
ment of Britiſh Veel at Edin 
burgh,” by Sir John Sinclair, 

art, 


F the proper management of 
ſheep, the firſt thing to be con- 
ſidered is to procure the feed beſt 
calculated for them. The nature 
of the food has a great influence 
upon the ſize and health of the 
animal, and conſequently upon the 
wool, Where the paſture is rich, 
either from the natural fertility of 
the ſoil, or by the art and induſtry 
of man, and where the turnip huſ- 
bandry or artificial graſſes prevail, 
long and coarſe wool is almoſt the 
neceſſary conſequence *. Whereas, 
in the words of an elegant poet, 
who has celebrated the glory of tie 
fleece, 


On ſpacious airy downs, and gentle hills, 
With graſs and thyme o'er ſpread, and clover | 
wild, 
Where ſmiling Phabus tempers ev'ry 
breeze, 3 
The faireſt flocks rejoice! Wide airy } 
downs | 
Are health's gay walks to ſhepherd and 
to ſheep F+ | 


lib. ii, I. 384, 
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{a regard to paſture calculated 
wr ſheep, there are few hilly diſ- 
tricts in Scotland, where it may 
not be found in great perfection 
and abundance, or may not be im- 

rored either by means of lime, or 
by a judicious ſyſtem of watering. 
jn ſummer and autumn no ſcarcity 
of food is to be apprehended. It 
mut be acknowledged, at the ſame 
ine, that, during ſpring and win- 
tet. 2 conſiderable degree of fore- 
geht and exertion is requiſite to 

-ovide a | ſufficient quantity of 
iiolcome food for a numerous 
fock; but the late improvements 
in huſbandry furniſh an active and 
intelligent farmer with ample means 
for that purpoſe. 

Selter from the inclemency of 
the ſeaſons is, I am perſuaded, an 
obiet entitled to the ſhepherd's pe- 
culiar attention, and without which 
fne wool cannot be expected in 
great abundance or perfection. The 
natural ſhelter of wood has been 
otten recommended againſt too vio- 
lent heat, and ſtill more againſt 
cold and piercing winds, The ſe— 
verity of the weather, particularly 
whea theep are expoſed to it both 
aizht and day, certainly affects the 
wool, makes it coarſe, and fills it 
with hair. To obviate this incon— 
venience, the Herefordſhire and 
Coteſwold farmers have long ranges 
ot buildings with low ceilings, each 


tree or four ſtory high, with a 


tured . 


their childr en. 
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ſlope at one end of each floor, reach- 
ing to the next, by which the ſheep 
aſcend to the upper ſtory “. Having 
ſuch houſes built in hilly countries 
would be of great ſervice in the 
improvement of wool; and, when 
properly uſed, would prevent the 
rot, ſo ruinous to the ſhepherd +. 
The Romans, as has been already 
obſerved, kept tkeir fineſt ſheep in 
houſes, and even clothed them. 
The manner in which they were 
treated is thus deſcribed by Colu- 
mella. „Of all the wool-bearing 
« kind, the Grecian or Tarentt- 
« nian 18 the moſt tender and de- 
« licate. They can neither endure 
« exceſſive heat nor cold. They 
« are ſeldom fed without doors, 
« but for the moſt part in the houle, 
« and are — — greedy of 
« food. The fields in which they 
« are fed muſt be free of all man- 
« ner of buſhes, ſprigs, or briars, 
«- leſt both their wool and their 
« covering he pulled off them, and 
« even at home they mult be fre- 
« quently uncovered, refreſhed, and 
« cooled g.“ Inquiries are mak- 
ing, on the part of this ſociety, 
whether there are ſtill any remnants 
of this breed, or any veſtige of this 
mode of treatment in Sicily or Ca- 
labria. It would be deſireable to 
know what 1s the reſult of ſuch a 
ſyſtem of management, if it ſtill 
exiſts in other countries. The ef- 
fects of houſing the ſheep in Here - 


Coteſwold, according to Camden, is derived from the care or houſes in which 
the ſheep were kept, and the <volds or open hilly grounds in which they were paſ- 


+ See Marſhall's Rural Economy of Glouceſterſhire, &c. vol. ii. p. 235. where 
there are many important obſeryations on the utility of houſing or cotting i | 

1 Columella, book 7. chap. v. The only recent account I have met with of 
this breed of ſheep, is in Swinburne's Travels, This practice was borrowed from 
the Greeks. See Diog. Laert, lib. 6. ſegm. 41. p. 335. £Elian, Var. Hiſt. I. xii. 
p. 86. In Megara, it was alledged that they took more care of their ſheep than of 
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fordſhire ought alſo to be aſcer- 
tained. If by clothing ſheep “, or 
keeping them in houtes, fine wool 
could be obtained ſufficient for the 
conſumption of theſe kingdoms, 
would it not be better to em nas the 
poor in the operations neceſſary for 
this purpoſe, than to ſupport them 
without exacting any great return 
of labour for their maintenance? 

T ve effects of ſalt upon ſheep is 
a point which merits particular at- 
tention, and has never yet been 
fu'ly inveſtigated, We know that 
it is given in conſiderable quantities 
to the flocks in Spain; and we ſee 
that fine wool is produced in the 
Shetland Iſlands, the paſture of 
which being peculiarly expoſed to 
the ſea ſpray, is neceſſarily im- 
pregnated with a conſiderable quan- 
tity of ſaline particles. It is certain 
that ſalt contributes much to the 
preſervation of the health of grani- 
vorous animals; and it is well 
known that the moſt valuable wool 
can only be produced by theep in a 
ſtate of perfect health. Salt may 
poſſibly ſupply the ſtimulus neceſ- 
ſary to preierie their health in al- 
moſt any ſituation. It may cer- 
tainly enable them to digeſt the 
great quantity of coarſe fare, which 
they are often under the neceſſity 
of taking in rough paſtures for want 
of better ſuſtenance. 

Another circumſtance deſerving 
notice is; that if we propoſe to have 
fine wool in this country, it may be 
neceſſary to preſerve our ſheep 


To clothe the whole ſheep would certainly be expenſive : but I am told, that 
if the back were covered with a piece of coarſe Olnaburgh, the expence would not 
colt above 3 d. a piece, and if tarred it would laſt ſeve 
the country, tender or {icxly lambs are thus treated, and it is found to anſwer 
The covering is fixed to the fleece, and cannot then be eaſily removed. 

+ Thus point is diſputed, and muſt be aſcertained by experiment. 

t Even in ancient times, tar was conſidered as a remedy for diſeaſed ſheep 3 but 
its ule as a preventative is probably a modern practice. 
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much longer than we commas! 
now do; for the wool grows fines 
in propertion to the age of the 
animal +, It was formerly not un. 
uſual to keep healthy wether to 
fix, eight, nay ten years of ape, for 
the ſake of the fleece: but nog 
they can hardly be met with even 
hve years old. This is certainly 
one great cauſe of our wool's dege. 
nerating. 


Many other points might be 
mentioned connected with (he pro. 


pu management of ſheep. I ſha! 
owever at preſent only advert to 
the practice, very prevalent in the 
northern part of the iſland, of 
fmearing or /alving, as it is called, 
the ſheep with a mixture of oil or 
butter, and tar, which is ſu poſed 
to be abſolutely neceſſary - the 
ſafety and preſervation of the ati. 
mal in the hilly diſtricts of that pan 
of the kingdom. 

The origin of this pradlice is 
unknown , and the elfodts of it 
are ſtill doubtful. There is reaſon, 
however, to believe, that an altera. 
tion in the ſyſtem of ſmearing may 
be attended with the moſt import 
ant conſequences. It is now done 
about the commencement of winter, 
with a view of pratecting the ani. 
mal from the hardſhips of the ap- 
proaching ſeaſon, and of deſtroying 
the vermin with which it is infeſted, 
Smearing, however, ought rather to 
take place immediately after the 
ſheep are ſhorn. This is an ancient 
practice, recommended by Colu- 


years. In ſome parts of | 


mella, 
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mea, It was accidentally tried in 
<co:land ſome years ago, and prov- 
ad in the higheſt degree ſucceisful. 
Woeinting the ſheep immediately 
after they are ſhorn, muſt be at- 
tended with much leſs dithculty, 
trouble, and expence. The vermin 
with which ſheep are infeſted muſt 
then be deſtroyed 1n the ſtate of 
ditt and are not allowed three or 
fur months to gain ſtrength, which 
the conſequence of the preſent 
Rice, It is afhrmed by Celſus, 
that if a proper ointment is thus 
ved, the wool becomes ſofter and 
longer; and that no ſheep will be 
troubled, for that year, with tne 
common diſeaſes to which they are 
lable. To have this ſyſtem fairly 
tied, is, I hope, one of the firſt 
obiects to Which this Society will 
4ire&t its attention; and this may 
be done by giving premiums to the 
hepherds, who, in different parts 
of the country, are the moſt atkdu- 
eus and ſucceſsful in carrying it 
jrto effect “. 


r 


— 


Practſi of dyeing the Adrianople or 
AA Red. Frem the ſecond 
velame of Berthollet's Elements of 
the Art of Dyeing. 


HEN a hundred pounds of 
W cotton are to be dyed, we 
rut begin by ſcouring it well. 
Tais operation conſiſts in boiling 


the cotton ini a ley of ſoda, marking 
one degree of the arcometer, to 
which is commonly added the re- 
mainder of the bath which has been 
employed for paſſing the cottons 
through, for de white preparation 
(en Pappret blane) which is called 
Aion. 

In order to ſcour the cotton pro- 
perly, and prevent it from entang- 
ling, a cord is paſſed through three 
hanks (the hank is compoſed of 
four knots (pentes) each of which 
weighs a quarter of a pound, mak- 
ing the hank equal to a pound) and 
it is thrown into the ley when it 
begins to boil; it is carefully im- 
merſed, that it may not be ſcorched 
by the upper part of the caldron, 
which ſhould contain about one 
hundred and fifty gallons of water 
for a hundred pounds of cotton: 
the cotton is completely ſcoured 
when it ſinks of itſelf in the caldronz 
it is then taken out, and waſhed 
knot by knot in the river, wrung. 
and hung out to dry. 


Second operation ; bath with dung. 


A hundred pounds of Alicant 
ſoda (barilla) in coarſe powder, are 
ut into a tub with a hole near its 
ttom, to allow the water to run 
into another tub placed under it; 
ſeventy-five gallons of lixivial water 
are poured on the ſoda in the upper 
tub; when the water which has run 
into the lower one marks two de- 


* The medicament recommended by Columella and Celſus, is the juice of tho- 
rchly boiled lupins, the dregs of old wine, and the dregs of oil, an equal quan- 
t:y of each to be mixed together: the ſheep to be thoroughly ſoa with this 
or after it is horn; and, three days afterwards, to be waſhed with ſea-water, 
& with boiled rain-water mixed with ſalt. But, it is believed that butter would 


uiwver tully as well as oil for encouragi 


the growth of the wool ; and that a 


{:;ht decoct ion of tobacco juice would deſtroy the vermin as well as any other li- 
tur, If by theſe means 44 fleece of wool were produced, there would be 
der 


to occation for any tar to 


the animal from the i 
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s of the ſoap- makers areometer, 
it is proper for the bath with dung, 
which is made in the following 
manner. 

Twenty-five or thirty pounds of 
ſheeps dung are mixed with the 
above ley in a large earthen veſſel, 
and ſtirred with a wooden pe Ne, 
then paſſed through a hair fieve 
N over the vat in which the 

th is to be prepared; twelve 
pounds and a half of Provence olive 
oil are then poured into the vat, 
and kept conſtantly ſtirring with a 
rake, that it m ay be DC rfeR! v mixed 
with the ley and the dung; the wy A 
ley is poured upon it; nine bucke 
of water (each equal to four 1 
lons) are commonly required for a 
hundred pounds of cotton. The 
bath being thus prepared is in a 
proper ſtate to receive the cotton. 
For this purpoſe, ſome of the bath 
15 taken in a wooden bowl, and 
poured into an earthen pan ſet in 
brick-work at a proper height for 
working. A hank of cotton is 
taken and well wrovght with the 
hands; it is frequently taken up 
and turned in the pan, and then 
hung upon a wooden hook fixed to 
the wall; it is ſlightly rang out. 
and thrown upon a table, and the 
ſame operation is repeated with 
each hank. The table upon which 
the cotton is thrown ought to be 
raiſed eight or ten inches from the 
ground. A workman takes a hank 
In each hand, and frikes it on the 
table to - ſtretch the threads; he 
turns it three times, and then makes 
a {mall twiſt to form a head for the 
hank, and lays it upon the table: 
not more than three hanks ſtould 
be placed one upon another, as too 
great a weight would (queeze the 
dath out of the under hanks. The 
cotton ought to remain ten or twelve 
ä x 


mainder of that firſt put into the tub, 


hours on the table, and then be hu: 
out to dry, 


Third eferation 3; bath with eil oy 


avhite bath. 


Ley of ſoda alſo at two degree; 
of the areometer 1s taken, and : 
the vat in Which the bath with du 

was made has been well cleaned 
twelve pounds and a half of olire 
eil are put into it, and the ley of 
ſoda added v ale it is kept « con 
ſtantly ſtirred with a FaXe, 1 in order 
to mix the oil complete! y. This 
bach ought to reſemble thick nik: 

and that it may be gocd, it is ne. 
ceſſary that the oil mould not rife 
to the iurface; ſome of this bath i; 
then put into the pan, and the cot. 
ton dipped hank by hank, 28 in 
the former operation; it is thrown 
on the table, and beat upon it, which 
is called creer; it is left there till 
the next day, and then hung out to 
dry. For this bath about eign 
buckets of ley are required. 


6 
Alter 


Fourth operation ;; ferft jact. 
Freſh ſoda is added to the e. 


if the water poured upon it has not 
attained three degrees, For tus 
operation eight buckets of ley z 
poured into the vat upon the re- 
mains of the white bath, and the 
cotton 1s paſſed through 1t in tae 
ſame manner as before. This ope- 
ration is called giving it the firſt at 
(donner le premier tel). The ley 
being at three degrees. 


Fifth eferati en; ſecond ſalt. 
The cotton is pailed through 3 
ley of ſoda at four degrees, the 
working being conducted as before 
deſcribed. 


$ixtb 


az n% 


0 oth cperation ; third ſalt. 


The cotton is paſſed through a 
iey of ſoda at five degrees. 


Seventh operation ; fourth ſalt, 

Tho cotton is paſſed through a 
er of ſoda at fix degrees, the tame 
«cautions being obſerved, and 


* : 


en carried out to be dried on very 
imooth poles 3 when dry, it is taken 
o the river to be wathed in the fol- 


lowing manner. 


Eighth operation. 


The cotton mult be firſt ſoaked in 
the water, then taken out and put 
doon the horſe (bayard) to drain; 
water is repeatedly thrown on it, that 
it may be well ſoaked, and an hour 
own ter it is wathed knot by knot, to 
hich free it completely from the oil, 
e tal whici is abſolutely neceſſary to its 
ut t9 tiking che galling well; it is then 
rich vrung with the jack and pin, and 

| fretched upon the poles to dry: 
de cotton, When thus waſhed, ought 
to be of a beautiful white. 


N:nth operation; gailing. 

For the galling, we mult chooſe 
geod galls in forts (a term employ- 
ci in commerce to denote black and 
wait galls mixed together in equal 
quantities) and having bruiſed them, 
put for each hundred pounds of 
cotton, twelve pounds and à half 
into a copper, and boil them in fix 
backets of clear river water. Three 
tours are generally required to boil 
tdem ſum̃eiently; we perceive that 
dais is accompliſhed when they 
break between the fingers like Soul- 
2; three buckets of cold water are 
tien added, and the whole paſſed 
tough a very cloſe hair ſieve, 
(quzezing with the hand what has 
:0t paſted through, in order ta ſe- 
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pms all the reſinous particles, 
hen the water has ſettled and 
become clear, the galling is to be 
performed in the following man- 
ner. 

Nine or ten quarts of the galling 
is poured into an earthen pan ſet 
in the wall at a height convenient 
for working, and the cotton is dip- 
ped in .1t by ſeparate hanks, work- 
ing it well with the hands; it is 
then wrung with the pin, and car- 
ried out to be dried as faſt as it is 
dipped, a precaution eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to prevent the cotton from 
growing black. 

When the cotton is thoroughly 
dried, we proceed to the aluming, 
in the following manner. 


Tenth operation; aluming. 


The copper in which the decoc- 
tion of galls was made being well 
cleaned, eight buckets of river wa- 
ter and eighteen pounds of Roman 
alum are put into it, and the alum 
diſſolved without boiling ; when the 
ſolution is complete, half a bucket 
of ſoda ley at four degrees of the 
areometer is added, and the cotton 
then wrought in it hank by hank as 
in the galling ; it is then ſpread out 
to dry, and afterwards waſhed from 
the alum as follows. 


Eleventh operation; waſhing from 


the . 


Having left the cotton to ſoak 
and drain for an hour upon the 
horſe, each hank is waſhed ſepa- 
rately three times, wrung with a pin, 
and carried to the be- Inoue! 


Tavelfth operation ¶ remonter ſur 
galle.) 
This operation conſiſts in a re- 
tition of the former ones. A 
white bath is prepared —_— 
| at 
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that deſcribed in article 3; twelve 
pounds and a half of good Pro- 
vence oil are put into a vat, and 
eight buckets of ley, at two degrees 
of the ſoap-maker's areometer, ad- 
ded to it, and the bath being well 
ſtirred, the cotton is dipped in the 
manner deſcribed in article 3. 


Thirteenth operation; firfl ſait. 

The cotton after being well dried 
is dipped in a ley at three de- 
grees. 


Feurteenth operation ; ſecond ſalt, 


After the cotton has been well 
dried, it is dipped in a ley at four 
degrees. 


Fifteenth eperatien; third ja/t. 


When the cotton is again dry, it 
is dipped in a ley at five degrees, 
and this concludes the dips : after 
being dried, it is waſhed, galled, 
and alumed, with the ſame propor- 
tions, and attention to the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, as in articles , 10, and 
11: the cotton has now received 
all the preparations nec for 
taking the dye, and ought to be of 
the colour of the bark of a tree. 
A very eſſential circumſtance to be 
attended to, is, never to dip the 
cotton until it is perfectly dry, 
otherwiſe we run the riſk of render. 
ing the colour ſpotted. When the 
cotton is hung out upon the poles, 
it muſt be trequently ſhaken and 
turned, to make it dry uniformly. 

Sixteenth operation ; the dyeing. 

A copper of an oblong ſquare 
form is generally po on, which 
ought to be capable of holding 
about one hundred gallons, in which 


quantity twenty-five pounds of cot- 
ton may be dyed at once. The 


proceſs for dyeing is begun by 6 
ing the copper with water withi 
four or five inches of the brim, au 
FITS in a pailful of bullock, 
blood, or what is ſtill better when 
it can be procured, ſheeps blood 
(this is equal to about five gallons) 
and then adding the lizary, Wie. 
we wiſh to obtain a fine bright co. 
lour, which penetrates, and has 
good body, we commonly mix {. 
veral kinds of lizary together, x 
one pound and a half ot lizary of 
Provence, half a pound of liraty os 
Cyprus; or if theſe cannot be hae, 
a pound of that of Provence, with 
as much of the lizary from Tripoli 
or Smyrna, allowing always tuo 
pounds for one of cotton. Whey 
the lizary is in the copper, it is 
ſtirred with the rake, to break the 
clods or lumps, and when the bath 
is warm, the cotton is put in on 
Kein ſticks, two hanks commonly 
on each; care muſt be taken to im. 
merſe it properly, and to turn the 
cotton on the ſkein ſticks by means 
of 2 pointed ſtick pale along 
them within the hanks. This pro- 
ceſs is continued for an hour; and 
when the copper begins to boil, the 
cotton is taken of the ſkein flicks, 
and immericd in it, each hank be- 
ing ſuſpended, by means of a cord 
paſſed through ir, to ſticks ſupport- 
ed over the copper. The cotton 
ought to boil about an hour, in or- 
der to extract all the colouring 
matter from the madder. There 
alſo a method of diſcovering when 
the colour is extracted, by the for- 
mation of a white froth on the cop- 
per. It is now taken out, and waſ - 
ed knot by knot at the nver, wrang 
with the pin, and dried. 


Seventeenth operation; brightening. 
Soda ley at two degrees is poured 
into 
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n the copper uſed for ſcouring, 
bc Bowl hold a hundred = 
6fry gallons of water, and it 1s then 
£lled within ten or twelve inches of 
de brim; four or five pounds of 
live oil are chen added, and fix 
dunds of white Marſeilles ſoap cut 
very {mall 3 it is Kept ſtirring until 
tte ſoap is diſſolved, and when the 
copper begins to boil, the cotton is 
at in, a cord being previouſly 
paſſed through it to prevent its 
bing entangled : the copper is then 
corered up, and ſtopped with rags, 
loaded and made to boil gently for 
fozr or five hours; the cover bein 
now taken off, the cotton mould 
appear finiſhed, and of a beautiful 
ted. The cotton mult not be taken 
our of the copper for ten or twelve 
hours, becauſe it improves in the 
bath, and acquires a much greater 
degree of brightneſs. 

it muſt be well waſhed knot by 
k0t, and dried, and the operation 
1 complete. 

Jam in the habit of giving my 
co:t0ns a dip after they have become 
quite dry; I make a ſolution of tin 
i. aqua fortis, taking for a hundred 
pound3 of cotton three or four 
pounds of aqua fortis at twenty-ſix 
degrees ®, to which I add an ounce 
of (al ammoniac for each pound, 
ud then diſſolve it in fix ounces of 
ine tin in grains; I add to the bath 
2 pound and a half of mineral cry- 
ul; I then dilute the mixture with 
eight buckets of water, and dip my 
cotton; it muſt then be wathed ; 
tdis dip gives the cotton a very fine 
kre (feu.) 

N. B. Only the refidua of the firſt 
preparations are to be put into the 
teciou; thoſe which remain after 
22 cotton has been galled are of no 
vs, and muſt be thrown away. 


To dictilled water as 1,220 to 1,909, T. 


Remarks on the manufaFuring of 
Maple Sugar; extracted from a 
pamphlet publiſhed by a feciety of 
gentlemen at Philadelphia, for tbe 
general information and benefit of 
the citizens of the United States of 
America. 


E who enables another to ob- 
tain any neceſſary of life ei- 
ther cheaper or more independently 
than heretofore, adds a new ſource 
of happineſs to man; and becomes 
more or leſs uſeful, in proportion to 
the number of thoſe who partici- 
pate in the benefits of his diſcovery, 
Tune tranſitions, however, made from 
one ſtage of improvement to an- 
other, are not ſudden, but gradual ; 
which probably ariſes from that 
ſtrong and almot univerſal diſin- 
clination in the mind, at departing 
from the beaten path, or from long 
eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, Hence men, 
frequently, at firſt, treat with neg- 
lect or contempt that which, after- 
wards, on better information, and 
a thorough knowledge of facts, they 
believe, and without reſerve adopt 
in their ſubſequent practice. Were 
we to introduce and embrace as a 
maxim, — That every new propoe 
ſition, merely on account of its no- 
velty, muſt be rejected,“ — our 
knowledge would no longer be pro- 
greſſive, and every kind of improves 
ment muſt ceaſe. 

That the juice of the ſagar maple 
would produce a faccharine ſub. 
ſtance anſwering the purpoſes of 
ſugar, has been 33 many years, 
and particularly by the inhabitants 
of the Eaſtern States; but that there 
was a ſufficient number of this kind 
of tree in the States of New York 
and Pennſylvania only, te ſupply 
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the whole of the United States 
with this article, is a fact which 
was not ſo well aſcertained, or fo 
ſatis factorily authenticated, till with- 
in a year or two paſt; and that the 
ſugar of this tree was capable of 

eing grained, and produced, in 
quality, equal to the beit imported, 
was in ſome meaſure problematical 
till within even two or three months 
paſt, when the arrival of ſeveral 
cheits in the city of Philadelphia, 
made laſt ſpring on the Delaware, 
removed every doubt, in the minds 
of thoſe who have ſeen it, as to the 
truth of this lad fact. 

A perſon who had many years 
been acquainted with the uſual way 
of making this article, being de- 
firous of improving the method, ob- 
tained the inſtructions of a refiner 
of ſugar in Philadelphia, and, with 
theſe before him, began his expe- 
riments in February laſt, at Stock- 

ort, about three miles below the 
junction of the Mohock and Po- 
patchtunck branches of the Dela- 
ware. He ſoon diſcovered that the 
buſineſs was yet in its infancy, that 
great and even eſlential improve- 
ments might be made therein, which 
would require a departure from the 
methods heretofore in general uſe, 
in boiling down the green ſap, 

raining the ſyrup. &c. and which, 
if attended to and adopted, would 
enable him to produce ſugar, in 
colour, grain, * taſte, equal, if not 
ſuperior in reputation, to any im- 
ported. His ſentiments and hopes 
on this head have been fully con- 
firmed by the reſult of his experi- 
ments; for the ſugar he has made 
and ſent down to this city, in the 
opinion of well- qualified judges, is 
equal to the beſt ſugars imported 
from the Weſt India ulands. 

The perſon above - mentioned, 
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whoſe judgment on this ſubieg! 
much to be relied on, as well fan 
his experience in the buſineſs, 25 f. 
eſtabliſhed character for canc,, 
and integrity, is clearly of opinig: 
that four active induftrious ».. 
well provided with materials, 2 
conveniencies proper for eu 
on the buſineſs, may turn out, in 
common ſeaſon, which lat 5 
four to ſix weeks, forty hunde 
weight of good ſugar, that i +. 
hundred to each man. If four ne 
can effect this, how great muſt be the 
product of the ſeparate or afſoci. 
ated labour of the many thouſzrs. 
of people who now inhabit, or war! 
inhabit, the immenſe tracts of hes 
which abound with the ſugar may! 
tree! What a new and extent ve 
field opens for theſe confideratio:; ! 
What an intereſting and importz*; 
object to the cauſe of humani:s, 
prefents itſelf to our view! an 0. 
Jet that deſerves the countenz=c: 
of every good citizen, and that 
highly merits even NATIONAL ERA. 
COURAGEMENT. 
In all fugar plantations, it wil 
be advantageous to cut out the Cf. 
ferent ſorts of timber which grow 
intermixed with the ſugar map'e, 
and even thoſe of that ſpecies which 
are not thriving, promiſing trees. 
The timber fo cut out will ſerve tor 
fuel for the boilers, and leave greater 
openings for the rays of the fun to 
enter, which will have a tendercy 
to improve and enrich the remain- 
ing trees. The ground ſo cleared 
of all except the maple-tree, it bas 
been obſerved, 1s particularly fa. | 
vourable for paſture and the growi2 } 
of graſs. « Whether this tree is 
injured or impoveriſhed by repeated 
tappings,” is an enquiry to be ex 
pected, and has been frequent) 
made of late, by perions who hare 
anxiouuy 


s *® 
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.ncjoully wiſhed for the ſucceſs of 
e bufineſs. It has been before 
ot -4, that it will bear much 
hip and abuſe; and it may be 
14 that there are nene par- 


ded, 


«larly among the old ſettlements 
on the North River, of trees which 
> been tapoed for fifty years or 
onwards, and continue to yield the1 
= in the ſeaſon, equal to any 
oght into uſe of later time; in- 
* is aſſerted with confidence, 
by perions W ho have had ſome years 
ec-e;3cnce, that theſe trees, by ule, 
decome more valuable, vielding a 
ub of a richer quality. How far a 
czretul cultivation of them, the 
firring and manuring the foil in 
which ey Rand, may improve their 
Eile, remains to be aſcertained in 
fare, though it may be expected 


* 
. 
% 


that this, like almoſt all other trees 
and plants, may from a natural ſtate 
be greatly and eſſentially improved 
by the hand of art. Experiments, 
therek ore, W ill not be unworthy the 
attention of thoſe citizens ſituated 
in the more interior parts of the 
States, if it ſhall thereby be found 
that theſe trees can be readily pro- 
pagated, either trom the ſeed or 
young plants, and be brought to 
thrive, ſo as to be equal in their 
product, if not ſuperior to thoſe 
which have been ſtrewed over the 
country, without the aid of man. 
To what an extent of cultivation 
may not this lead! There will be 
no 7k or diſadvantage attending 
the experiment; and it certainly 
delerves encouragement. 
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Singular Letter of Henry VIII. to a 
Tore. Coward, widow, of South- 


ampton. From the firſt volume of 


Lodge's Ulluftrations of Britiſh 
Hiſtory, Biography, and Manners, in 
the Reigns of Henry VIII. Edward 
FVI. Mary, Elizabeth, and James J. 


« Dere and welbelovid, 

* E gret yow well; leetynge 
V yow know owre truſty and 
welbelovid Srvaunt Wyllyam Sy- 
monds, one of the ſewers of owr 
chamber, hath ſhewid unto us that 
for the womanly dyſpoſyſyon, good 
& vertus behaviour, & other com- 
mendabull vertewes, whiche he hath 
not only hard reportyd, but allſo 
ſenne and p'sevid in yow himſelfe, 
at his laſt being in thos PFtyes, he 
hath ſett his harte and mynde that 
de is very deſyrus to honowr yow 
by way of maryage before all other 
creatures livinge; and for the ad- 
monyſhment of this his good and 
lawdible porpos he hath made hum- 
ble ſewitte unto us to writt unto 
we, and others, yowre lovinge 
ryndes, in his favor. We, coniy- 
derynge owr saide Trvaunte's co- 
mendable requeſtes, his honeſt con- 
verſatyonne, and other many fold 
vertuis; ws allſo the trew and faythe- 
full S vis hertofore many ſondery 
ways don unto us, as well in our 
warres as otherwiſe, and that he 
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owr ſynguler contentaſyon a 
ſure; for the ws 2 
yow we do tendre his P Vyſyonns 
accordyngly well, and deſyre you 
at the contemplacyon of theſe dun 
leatters, to be of lyke benivelent 
mynde towards or ſayde $raun; 
in ſuche wiſſe that matrymony, w 
Gode's pleaſure, may ſhortly be ſo- 
lempniſyd betwene yow bothe; 
wherby, in owre opynyon, yo ſhal 
not only do the thyng to the ſyngy. 
lar comfort of yow both in tyme tg 
came, but, by yowre ſo doing, yoy 
may aſſewer yow, in all the cawſes 
reaſonable of yow or any youre 
frynds to be purſuyd wnto ys by 
owre ſervaunt herafter, ye ſhall havg 
us good and gracius Lord to you 
bothe. And, to the intent that ye 
ſhall geve unto thys owre deſyrethe 
more taythful credence, we do ſend 
ow her incloſed a tokenne, pray. 


inge yow to intender the matter ac 
cordingly.“ 


— 


Letter from the Earl of Suſſex i 
_ Elizabeth, upon the ſubje4 
of her ropeſed ur awith Mine 
fear, rot ber to the King Frarct. 
Frem the ſecond volume of the Jant, 


© Tt maye pleaſe yo" moſte excellent Mat 


1 P ON Tueſdaye laſte in the 


mornyng, abowte v11 of * 
>} 
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cleke, Monst de Quyſſye came he- 
ther to me; & told me that heryng, 
a« he was to paſſe pat Say Lon- 
don, I was come hether from the 
Corte, he wowld acquaynt me wi 
his negotyatyon; for that he dowt- 
el that the meſſenger ſent lrom MM 
Walſyngham, ſens his com yng from 
Mons', was not come to yo* Mats 
before my com yng from the Corte. 
The ſubſtance of his ſpeche conſyſt- 
ed upon two partes; the one, that 
Monst delte w** ſuche jinceryte in 
the mattr of the marryage as it 
reed in yo" Mate to dyrecte of 
him therin as ſhowld pleaſe your- 
ſelf; the other, that he wowld be 
dyrected by yo Mats in his actyons 
in the Lowe Contryes; hopyng 
that in bothe theſe yo" Mate wowld 
have ſuche reſpecte to his honor & 
ſtate as the gret affectyon Wen he 
bare to yo" parſone did deſerve. 
He made a longe dyſcorſe of the 
hard lealyngs that had bene dy- 
vers tymes uſed towards Moner in 
Fraunce; & of the jealouſyes that 
from tyme to tyme were put into 
the heads of his mother, & brother, 
by pionages of greate qualyte, that 
ſowght ther owne gretenes by his 
hynJeraunce : He allo declared that 
Monst by theſe occaſ,ons was ne- 
ceffirvly deteyned from ſhewyng 
himſelf to be himſelf; but, beyng 
nowe in free place, & at his full 
ly»ertye, he wowld make his va- 
lewe & reſolute mynde knowen to 
all tne wordell: & ſo cocluded 
howe neceſſary it was for him to 
ſexe gretnes abrode, to cotynew 
therby his gretnes & ſuerty at home; 
and therfore was come into the 
Lowe Contryes to be dyrected holly 
by yo Mate, wher he myght re- 
ceyve, & followe yo" dyrectyons, 
wowte the ſtaye or lette of eny 
etuer p ſone, web he wowld do Win 
Vor. XXXIII. 


as greate ſynceryte as cow!ld be re- 
quyred. He did not dyrectly ſaye 
that Moner looked to be made 
greate, ether by Ris marryage Win 
you, or by his actyons in the Lowe 
Contreyes, but ſuerly his hole dyſ- 
courſe was oftentymes intermyn- 
gled w'd ſuche ſpeches as I myght 
tertenly gather that Monſyer's mea- 
nyng was to be greate by the one 
of theſe meanes, or by bothe; & 
that it were a dy honor to him, and 
a perryll, to lacke bothe, & fo re- 
turne home worſſe then he came 
forthe. This was the ſubſtance of 
his ſpeche to me, u I thowght my 
dewty to declare to yot Mate as 
briefly as I cowld: Aud nowe, re- 
me bryng yo” M-t's pleſuer to be 
that upon ail occaſyons I ſhow]d be 
bold to wryte to you my opynyon, 
I thowght it my dewty upon this 
occaſyon to wryte ſumwhat, humbly 
beſeching yo" Mate to accepte my 
playne & trewe meanyng therin. 
To enter in to this maitr I muſte 
fyrſte laye this foundatyon, w** I 
thynk to be as ſuer as man can laye; 
that Mons* hathe determyned to 
ſeeke to make himſelf greate, ether 
by the marryage of yer Mate, or by 
the poileilyng of the Lowe Con- 
treyes, or by bothe; & that the 
Frenche K. & Q. Mother. to dely- 
ver him owte of Fraunce, wyll, by 
all the poſſybell meanes they maye, 
helpe to further and advaurce his 
gretenes in this ſorte, for ther owne 
benefyte, quyett, and ſurrtye, & 
the avoydyng of all fyers, trobells, 
& perrcils, at home: And yt Mons”, 


by yer Ma. be putt from his hope 


in bothe theie, & no ſuer peace 
co cluded betwene the K. of Spayne 
& the Stats, then wyll he torne 
over all his forces to ayde Don 
1 & ſeeke his gretenes & ſuerty 
y a actyons that waye, & 
by 
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by the frendſhip of the K. of Spayne, 
rather then w*'* Cyſhonor and per- 
rell to returne beme in worſſe caſe 
then he came forthe ; wherin, alſo, 
or in eny other aQyon abrode, ther 
1s no dowte but his mother & bro- 
ther wyll further him what they 
maye, to kepe him occupyed abrode, 
& therby to avoyde the perrells at 
home. Theſe foundatyons being 
thus layed, it is fete to conſyder of 
the com odytẽs & incom odytès of 
every of them ; that 1s to ſay, of che 
marryage ; of the alyenatyon of the 
Lowe Contreyes: & of the Frenche 
aſſyſtyng of Don john. 

Toching the marryage (yf yor 
Mate in vor owne harte can lyk of 
it, w** leave to God & you) I 
find theſe conrodytss to followe. 
Yo" allyance u the howie of 
Fraunce ; wherby (beſvds all lykly- 
hod that the French K. wyll not 
attempt eny thyng to the preju- 
dyce of you & his brother) you 
ſhalbe aſſured, by yet ſelf & yo; 
huſband, to have ſuche a Ptye in 
Fraunce as the Frenche K. ſhall not 
be habell, nor ſhall not dare, to 
attempt dyrectly or indyrectly eny 
thyng ageynſt you. You ſhall, by 
yo ſelfe, & yo" huſband, be habe!] 
to aſſaer the Proteſtants of Fraunce 
from perrell of maſſacre by the Pa- 
pyits, & the K. from eny perylouſe 
yon by them; & fo, by vo 
means, kepe the K. & his pepell in 
unyte & Chryſtyen peace. You 
mall take awaye, & fupprefle, all 
practyſe for copetytyon *, for Po- 

ry, or any other ſedytyouſe cauſe, 
at home or abrode; & ſo ſhall, at 

home & adrode, aſſuer yo" pon, 
& vo" ſtate, from all perrells chat 
by manne's judgmet myght growe 


* Competition for the ſacceiion to the crown of England: alluding to the pre- 


tenſtons ct the Queen ot Scots, 
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eny wayes to you by Fraunce, ve 

hall, alſo, by the helpe of yo hue 
band, be habell to compell the 
of Spayne to take reaſonabell cd dy. 
tyons of his ſubjects in the Low 
Contryes, & the ſtats to take rez. 
ſonabell co'dytyons of ther K. ſo 2 
he may have that which before God 
& man dothe juſtely belong to hin 

& they may enjoye ther jybertye: 
fredomes, & all other thynges that 
is feete for ther quyett & ſoertys 

in bodyes, goods, coleyences, & 
lyves; herby vou ſhall avoyde 
grete eſfuſyon of cryſtyen blodd, 
& ſhall have the honor & reward, 
dewe in this wordell & by God, to 
ſo gracyouſe, godly, & cryſtyeg 
actyons: And herewtd, for the more 
ſuerty of all p'ſones & mattrs, yu 
ſe!fe maye have in yo owne hand; 
ſome marytyme pre, to be by you 
kepte, at the charge of the K. cf 
Spayne; & yo*® huſband maye have 
ſome frontyer townes in lke forte; 
& bothe to be cotynued for ſuch a 
nomber of yeres as may bryng a 
ſettelyng ot ſuerty to all reipeds; 
by w® meanes you ſhall alſo be 
delyvered from perrells, at home 
& abrode, that maye growe from 
the K. of Spayne: and yf you lyxe 
not of this corſe in dealyng for the 
Lowe Contryes, you may jeyre 
xo huſband, & fo, betwene 
vou, attempte to poſſeſſe the hole 
Lowe Contryes, & drawe the ſame | 
to the Crowne of England yf you 
have eny chyld by him; or, if you 
have none, to devyde them betwene 
the realmes of England & Fraunce 
as ſhalbe metteſt for ether; but, to 
be playne ud yor Mate, I do not 
thynk this corſſe to be fo juſte, io 
godiy, ſo honorabell, nor, when % 
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lobed into the bottome, ſo ſuer 
for you and your ſtate as the other, 
although at the firſt ſyght it do 
7 haps carrye in ſhewe ſome plau- 
iybylyte. It is alſo moſte lykly, & 
1 mattr certenly to be expected, 
char vf God wyll enclyne yo# hart 
to matryage, he will alſo blyſſe you 
un chyldren; wherby bathe you, 
for vot tyme, ſhalbe ſetteled in the 
chaver of ſuerty, & all mattrs that 
my ghte be kyndeled by myſchevous 
frers hall go awaye in the ſmoke, 
„ erunt cogitationes malorum ficut 
nia; and, by the leavyng behynd 
cou of a ſucceſſor of yo owne 
bodve, you ſhall leave ſuerty & 
quyett to yof realmez you ſhall 
aroyde Chryſtyen blod ſhed, lyke to 
crowe to eyvyle warres; you ſhall 
dy burden yo" conſcyence; you ſhall 
receyve at God's hand yo juſte de- 
ſerte for ſo godly a care; and yo! 
tame ſhall extende upon the erthe : 
do as, to be ſhorte, by yo marryage 
vou ſhall gyve lawe to Fraunce, 
Spayne, the Lowe Contryes, Eng- 
and, Scotland, &, in effect, to all 
Cryſtendome; you ſhall ſettell yor 
ſtate ſuerly at home; you ſhalbe 
trongly frended abrode; you ſhalbe 
in eſtymatyon over all the wordell ; 
zou ſhall have a huſband as a ſer- 
vant, & defender of all yo" cawſes 
preſent; you ſhalbe lyke to have a 
chylde that ſhalbe fered to be a re- 
enge heraftr of all yo! injuryes, 
& to ſettell y kyngdome in yo” 
polteryte 3 you fhalbe lyke a ſer- 
pert in the ſyght of the evell, & 
lvke a dove in the ſyght of the 
good; you ſhalbe the peace maker 
to all Cryſtendome; yo fame ſhall 
excede all other Prynces that ever 
wer in Europe; and God wyll bly de 
vou, as his owne choſen veſſell, 
bothe in this wordell & in the 
wordell to come; we? be the co- 
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modytes that be lyke to growe by 

of marryage at this pſent. The 
inconTodytes Me may growe for 
lacke of yo! marryage be fetteſte 
to be lefte to be by yo Mate con- 
ſydered by ther contraryes ; wherby, 
& by the knowteg of yo" owne 
harte, you maye hettr judge of 
them; and be ſuche as my harte 
trembleth to thynk of them, and 
I pray God I never lyve to ſee 
them, h 

The incomodytes, dangers, and 
dyffycultes, that have been remè- 
bred, myght growe by yr marryage 
be the ſe. | 

1. Your owne myſlyke to mar- 
ryage, w*? myght brede a dyſcon- 
tented lyfe herattr. 

2. The dyffyculté of the choyſe 
of a pſone that myght in all re- 
ſpects content yor mynde. 

3. The danger that a forren 
Prynce myght, ut tyme, & by de- 
grees, brynge this realme to his 
own poſſeſſyon, beyng yot huſtzand. 

4. The danger that if yet huſ- 
band ſhowld come to be a Kyng of 
a forren countrye, neceſſytè wowld 
call hym to his owne from yor's, & 
kepe you in yd owne from him; 
& ſo, by abſens, the comfort expec- 
ted by marryage ſhowld lacke, 

5. The danger that if you ſhowld 
have but one ſonne by him, he 
ſhowld be ayer to botheKyngdomes; 
& then would be himſelf in the 
gretteſt, & rule the other by a V yz- 
roy, usb England can not bere. 

6. The dyffyculte of relygyon, 

7. The charge that ſhowld growe 
to the realme = the mayntenance 
of yr huſband. | 

8. The generall myflyke that In- 
glyſhe men have to be gav ned by 
a ſtranger. 


9. The danger of yo pſone yf 


yo! huſband ſhowld but fraudylently 
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ſeeke you fyrſt, to poſſeſſe, by trea- 


ſon, another after. 


To all which ſuche awenſuers 
have alſo bene remembred as fol- 
lows. 

The fyrſte & ſecond receyve not 
the councell of others, but muſte be 
dyrected by yo ſelfe; wherby you 
be to followe only the councell of 
yo" owne harte, wherunto all men 
muſt leave you ; for it 15 the judge- 
ment of yo" owne harte that may 
make that ill to you wel no other 
can ſaye to be but good of it ſelf, yf 
yo" harte can lyke of it. 

The thyrd is a perrell that muſte 
have a longe tyme of dryfte er it 
can come to paſſe; & in dede can 
never take effect yf God take not 
all ſences away, bothe from you 
and all the ſtats of yo" realme; & 
therfor a perrell in talke but no 
perrell in mattr, as appered by 
the K. of Spayne marryed to Q. 
Marye. 

The forthe 15 not yet in this man, 
nether dothe eny man knowe that 
it ever ſhalbe; & therfer no perrell, 
but accydentall: But, if it did falle 
owte in dede that he ſhowld be a 
K. of himſelfe, & therby his owne 
contreve requyre his preſence, & 


yo" contreye requyre yo" preſence, 


yet it is not thertor neceſſary that 
vou ſhow!ld be alwayes abſent the 
one from the other; for, as by the 
amyte of bothe kyngdomes bothe 
ſhall remayn in the grettr ſuerty, fo, 
by that occaſyon, & the vycynyte 
of them, ycu may have the bettr 
cauſe to be often together th 
owte danger to ether of you; as 
appered by K. Phyllip, who came 
divers tymes to Q. Marye, & re- 
mayned w** her certen monethes, 
even in his gretteft tymes of warre 
wit the Frenche Kyng. 
The v® ſemethe rather to bryng 
2 0 
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ſuppoſytyon, & no mattr certen; 


honor than perrell, & yet it is but \ 


for it is a hard caſe to make a 
aſſignment that you ſhall have 3 
chyld, & but an only chyld; and 
yet, yf it ſhowld fo falle owte, an 
Inglyſhe man borne in England, & 
Kynge therof (borne in his owne 
realme) ſhowld alſo be K. of 
Fraunce, as hertofore wth prete ho- 
nor hathe bene; & it ſhowld not 
be that a Frenche man borne in 
Fraunce, K. therof, ſhowld alſo be 
R. of England, uch never was be. 
fore; & ſo, reducyng this mattr to 
the exampell that Srv bene, it 
wylbe honor, & net perrell, that 
ſhall growe therby. 

The vi* hath allwayes bene 
awenſuered, that the exercyſe of his | 
relygyon ſhowld, ſo longe as he 
ſhowld co'tynew it, be pryvate to 
himſelf, & a few of his owne na- 
tyon, wi®owte admyttyng eny Ing- 
lyſheman to it; & he ſhowld alſo ac- 
company you to the exercyſe of 
vor relygyon, in convenyent tymes; 
weh can brynge no perrell to yo! 
5 lone, or ſtate; nor hathe bene 
thowght ſo intollerabell as it ſhowid 
breake ye marryage, but only by 
ſuche as pyked quarrell rather to 
yo" marryage then to relygyon, 
wherof the wordell hathe had good 
proofe. | 

The v11th ſhall rather brynge 
gayne then charge; for he hatke 
a grete patrymony of his owne to 
ſpend here: the exampell apperethe 
by K. Phillyp. 

The v111* dothe not carry 2 
trewthe; for the realme is to be 
governed as it was before, & 19 
was in the tyme of K. Phyllip; & 
then the pepell ſhall have no cauſe 
to myſly ke, but rather a grete cauſe 
of lykyng; when bothe yoF p ſone, 
yo" realme, and all yo pepell, 9 l 
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by this means be aſſured from all 
dangers. g 

The 1x enferethe a treaſonabell 
gealyng, not to be thought of by 
2 Cryſtyen Prynce, much leſſe to be 
executed; & it carryethe no rea- 
ſonabell ſence wih it, that a Cryſ- 
tyen Prynce, poſſeſſed of yo godly, 
vertuouſe, wiſe, bewtyfull, & pere- 
leſſe pſone, & of all yo" kyng- 
domes therwid, ſhowld have in his 
harte to be by treaſone delyvered 
of you, & that he hathe by you, to 
ſecke to gett the ſame ageyne by 
another p lone ſo farre inferyer to 
vou; and therfor of a Cryſtyen 
prynce I dare not have eny ſuche 
thought, & he that thynkethe of 
this can thynk of eny thyng that 
he thynkethe can hynder yo" mar- 
ryage: and ſo I leave to yo" Mate 
to coſyder, at yo" pleſuer, of the 
comodytes & incomodytes of yo 
marryage, & of the incomodytes 
that be lyke to come yf you marrye 
not. 

Tochyng the alyenatyng of the 
Lowe Contryes to the Frenche, the 
jncomodytes be theſe. The unyt- 
yng of the hole into one Prynce's 
hands, uc beyng devyded, ether 
ptye hathe bene habell to matche 
the other, & ſo, by ther devyſyon, 
tie realme of England hathe never 
lacked a frend of the one; * 
hatne bene a pryncypall ſtaye, & 
ſuertye to England; & by unytyng 
of bothe wylbe a manyfeſte, & pre- 
ent, dange & perrell. The grete 
forces, bothe by land & ſea, that the 
Frenche ſhall have when they ſhall 
poileſie both; wherby the Frenche 
may attempt what they wyll, & 
mall have power to execute ther 
wyll. The grete danger that may 
growe to all Europe by the gretenes 
of the Frenche, The perrell that 
may growe in Ptyculer to yo 


Mate by the Frenche mayntenance 
of co petytyon, Popery, factyon, & 
other cyvyle devyſyons wihin the 
realme, & by w*drawyng of Scot- 
land from yo" Mate“ devotyon. 
The dyſturbyng of all yo# traffyck; 
& impoſyng therupon of all taxes, 
at the pleſuer of the Frenche. The 
ſtoppe of vent of all yo inward 
comodytes, & the maynteynyng of 
yo" pepell that ſhall lacke woork. 
The bryngyng of the realme into a 
5 petuall ſervytude of trybute, or 
other worſſe matter. Wien dyſco- 
mo'dytes, howe they may be en- 
contred w*" eny one com odytè I do 
not lee. | 
By the joynyng of Mons to Don 
Lau. & no ſuer peace concluded 
etwene the K. of Spayne & the 
States, I ſee no com odytẽ to growe, 
but theſe inconrodytes manyfeſtly to 
enſue. Ether the hole ſuppreſſyng 
of the Lowe Contryes by the Spa- 
nyſhe tyrannye, & therby yor Mate 
to be ſubje& to meny of the perrells 
before repeted in the caſe of France, 
bothe for yo" p'ſone, realme, and 
traffyck, or els yo" Mate to make 
yofſelfe the hedd of the warre, & 
ſo to enter into that v my ſym- 


pell hedd ſeethe no poſlybylyte 


for you to mayntene, nor knowethe 
no waye howe to brynge you owte 
of it; x two generalytcs have ſa 
many p tyculer perrells dependyng 
on them, as nether I can thynke of 
all, nether is it fete (for tedyouſ- 
nes) to troble you wih thoſe I 
thynk of, ſeyng yo" Mate dothe 
bettr know them, & can depelyer 
judge of them, then I can thynk. 
What maye be don to procure a 
ſuer peace betwene the K. & the 
Stats I knowe not; ſeyng I ſee 
ſuche dyffydence on bothe ſydes, 
& no lykelyhod that the Stats wyll 
ether yeld to reaſonabell cd d 
H 3 tyons, 
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tyons, or have eny dyſpoſytyon to 
eny reaſonabell peace: But, yf ther 
myght be ſuche a peace made as in 
honor, trewthe, juſtyce, & conſey- 
ence, wer fete bothe for the K. & 


the ſubjects, before God & man, 


& ſuffycyent aſſurance of the co- 
typuance therof, then do I ſuerly 
thynk that meny of the perrells be- 
fore reherſed myght be avoyded 
for the tyme; but yf no ſuche 
peace be made, then, of neceſſyte, 
tue Stats, beyng not habell to de- 
fend them ſelfs, muſte caſte them- 
ſelfs ether into yo* defence, or into 
the defence of Fraunce ; wherupon 
depend the perrells before wryt- 
den. 

Thus have I bene bold to tooche, 
at this tyme, ſuche mattrs as trewe 
& favthefull dewty do bynd me to 
Pot yer Mate in remembraunce of: 

loſte humbly beſechyng yo! Mate 
that (ſeing it is nowe tyme, & more 
than tyme, that all men ſhowld 
Make off p tyculer reſpects, & yeld 
them ſelfs holly to that * is beſte 
for vor Frvyce, the ſuerty of yo 
Plone, & the benefyte of vor 
realme) you wyll p done me at this 
Hoes for the delyveryng to you 
y wrytyng that wen in ſubſtance I 
have often before ſpoken ; &, hav- 
7585 by abſens the comodyte of 
peche taken from me, am forced, 
for the faytheful dyſcharge of my 
dewtye, to delyver it in wrytvng ; 
with my moſt humbell prayer to 
God that he maye longe p ſerve yor 
Mate to yo" owne hart's contenta- 
tyon, & to put into yo" hart to do 
that wen ſhalbe moſte for his glory e, 
& for vor Mat honor & ſuerty. 
From Barmonſey, the xxv111*> of 
Auguſt, 1578. | 


— 


Vor Mat' moſt hum bell & 
full ſubjecte & ſervant, yu 


F.vY 
To the Quene's . — 


excelente Majeſtye. 


** 


The Earl of Leiceſter's remark: age: 
the maſſacre en St. Bartholomew; 
Day, in a Letter to the Far! if 
Shrewſbury, From the ſame. © 


My good L. 

Dowbt not but you have byn 

ad v tiſed at large of the trage. 
call newes out of Fraunce, w® have 
byn uſed w* y* cruelltye that [ 
think no Chriſtian ſynce the hea- 
then tyme hath hard of the lyke; 
and the more horryble ys yt for 
that hit ſemes hit ys donne ut the 
conſent of that Prince who had 
geven his fayth, and layd his honor 
in pledge, for the contrary before; 
but the ſame God that hath ſuffred 
this punythme't to his people for 
their owen ſynnes, wyll finde tyme 
to revenge yt uppon his enymyes 
for his owen cauſe* ſake. God de- 
fend ot Mrs from the hidden prac- 
tiſes leyd for her among theſe open 
facts comytted ſo nerely to toch 
her; for ſhe is the fountayne & y* 
well ſprynge of ye preefes that 
procureth this mallyce, and though 
others ſmarte, vet ſhe is the marke 
they ſhute at; & ſo muſt ſhe 
thynk, & accordingly mult ſhe pro- 
vyde, or ells all wyll be naught. 
But my truſt ys that the ſame Lord 
that hath all this while p ſerved her 
wyli alſo put into her hart to do 
that uc ſhalbe beſt for her owen 
and her people's ſafiye: And ſo, 
leaving now further to trowble yo" 
; * 


* Meaning, no dcubt, that the perſecution of the Proteſtants in France was 


wing to Elzabeth's conſtancy in thier perſuaſion. 


L. 


L. knowing YOu ar p ſently adw - 
viſed of all uch matters as are 
worthe the ſending, I wyll byd yor 
L. wo“ hartely fare well, w* ke 
con endac. to yof L. & my good 
Lady. At Woodſtock this viii of 
8 T7 L, aſhured frend & couſen, 
| R. LevCcEsTER. 


— 


— 


grtracf from a ſpirited Letter written 
by the Earl of Suſſex to Sir Wil- 
iam Cecil. Frem the ſame. 


WAS firite a heutente; I was 

after little better then a marſhal ; 
| had then nothing left to me but 
to direct hanging matters (in the 
denne tyme all was diſpoſed that was 
vin my comĩſſion) and nowe I ame 
cfered to be madea Shreif's bayly 
o Celiver over poſſeſſions. Blame 
de not, good MF Secretarie, though 
pr pen utter ſumwhat of that ſwell 
in my ſtomake, for I ſee I ame 
kepte but for a brome, and when 1 
dare done my office to be throwen 
ow: of the dore. I ame the frſt 
nobel man hathe ben thus uſed. 
Trewe ſervice deſerveth honor and 
credite, and not reproche and open 
cefaming ; but, ſeeing the one is 
ever delivered to me in ſtede of the 
other, I muſt leave to ſerve, or loſe 
my honor; ve, being continewed 
ſo long in my howſe, I wolde be 
!othe ſhoolde take blemiſhe w*t me. 
Theſe matters I knowe procede not 
tom lacke of good and honorable 
meaning in the Q. Mate towards 
me, nor from lacke of dewte and 
trewthe in me towards her, n 
erevethe me the more; and, there- 
fore, ſeing I ſhalbe ſtill a camelyon, 
and yelde no other ſhewe then as it 
tall pleaſe others to give the coul- 
ler, 1 will content myſelf to live a 
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private lyfe. God ſend her Mate 


others that meane as well as I have 
done; and ſo 1 commit you to th? 
Almightie. 


ii. 


Curious paper, mmtitled, 4 4 Breefe of 
« ſuche Reaſons and Conjetures 
« avhich cauſed many to ſuppeſe his 
« Honor (the Earl 4 Derby) to 
«* bee bewytched.”” From the third 
volume of the ſame. 


1. N Thurſday nighte, beeinge 

the 4 of Aprill, 1594, his 
Honor cryed ſodenly in his ſleepe, 
ſtarted oute of his bedd, ſought his 
Ladie, whome hee thoughte in a 
dreame to be deade. 

2. On Fryday, in his chamber at 
Knowſley, aboute 6 of clocke at 
nighte, there appeared a man, talle, 
as hee thoughte, who twiſe croſſed 
him ſwyftly, and when hee came to 
the place where hee ſawe him, hee 
fell ſycke. 

3. The ſame nighte he dreamed 
that hee was ſtabbed to the harte, 
and wounded in many other places 
of his boddy. 

4. There was found in my Lo.“ 
chamber, by one Mi Hallfall, an 
ymage of waxe, v a haire drawne 
throughe the belly thereof, as hee 
reported upon his oathe. 

5. One Jane a wytche, demand. 
ed of one Mi Gowleborne, his Ho- 
nor's Secretarie, whether my Lo. 


felte no payne in his lower p tes, 


and whether as yet hee made any 
water ; and at that very tyme, as yt 
ys thoughte, his Henor's water 
ſtayed. | 

6. All phificke wroughte well, 
and yett he had no caſe; his dif. 
eaſes were many, and his vomitts 
violente, and yet his pulſe ever re- 
mayned good and p fecte. 


H 4 7. Hee 


Dry. 
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7. Hee himſelſe in all the tyme 
of ticknes cryed hee was bewytched. 

8. Hee fell into a trance twiſe, 
not able to ſtir head, hand, or foote, 
when he ſhould have taken phy- 
ſicke. 

9. In the ende hee cryed oute 
againſte wytches ard wytchcraft, 
repoſinge his only hope of ſalvation 
uppon the meriits of his Bleſſed Sa- 
vior. 

10. One of the wytches hayinge 
ſayde wel: the Lorde's Prayer, and 
beeivge inforſed to calle uppon the 
name of Jeſus, that yf ſhe had be- 
wytched his Honor ſhe might not 
bee able to faye yt, againe before 
the examiners thee ſayd all well, 
til! ſhe carie to D:mirte nobis debita 
zieftra, ur by no meanes ſhe could 
ſaye or repeate, althoughe yt was 
o:ten rchericd to her. 


The COPY cf : 42 7 eech delivered 10 Dueen 


Elizabeth a? her departure from 
Harvile, tbe Lord Reeper"s Elcuje, 
Augult 1602. Frem the ſame. 


PLACE, attired in black, gives the 
QUEENE this at farewell, 


Sweete Mai“, 
E pleaſed to looke upon a 
pvore widdowe, mourning be- 
fore yo" Ge. I am this Place, wen 
at yur comming was full of joye, 
bat nowe at yo" departure am as 
full of forrowe; as 1 was then, for 
my comforte, accompanyed wt* the 
Pp ient cheeriul 'I'yme, but nowe he 
mult depart v vow, and, bleed 
as he is, mult cver fiye before yow. 
But, alaiie ! J have no wings, as 


* Alluding to an ancient prejudice, ſtil] entertained by the common 
2 rainy St, Swithin's (che 25th of July) will be followed by forty days of the fame 


ester. 5 , 
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Tyme hath: My heavines is ſuche 
as I muſt ſtaye, ſtill amazed to ſee 
ſo greate happines ſo ſoone berefte 
me. O that I could remove is 
yew as other circumſtances can! 
Tyme can goe u yow : Pſons can 
bor wid you: They can move like 

eaven, but J, like dull earthe, az 
am indeed, muſt ſtaye unmoveable. 
] could wiſhe my ſelfe, like the in. 
chanted caſtle of love, to hould yow 
here for ever, but yo" vertues would 
diſſolve all my inchauntments. Then 
what remedie? As it is againl the 
nature of an angell to be circum. 
ſcribed in place, fo it is againſt the 
nature of place to have the moticn 
of an angel: I muſt ſtaye, forſaken 
and deſolate; yow may goe, ut 
Matie, joye, ard glorie. My onely 
ſuite before you goe is that yow 
will pardon the cloſe impriſonment 
ve: yow have ſuffered ever fince 
yo" comming; 1mputing it not tome, 
but to Se Swithin “, whoe of late 
hath raiſed ſo many ſtormes as ! 
was faine to provide this anchor 
for yow, (pre/entinge the L. with 
an anchor jeacell) when I under- 
ſtoode yow would put into this 
creexe; but nowe, ſince I perceave 
the harbor is too little for yow, 
and that yow will hoift faile and 
begon, I beſeeche yow take this 
anchor wiz yow; and I pray to him 
that made both tyme and place, 
that in all places wherever yow ſhall 
arrive, yow may anchor as fafely 
as vo doe, and ever ſhall doe, in 
the harts of my owners. 


— 


Commercial conſequences of the Cru- 


Jades ta Europe; from Robert- 


people, that 


ſon's 
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fon's Hiſtorical Diſquifition con- 
«rning Ancient India. 


O fix an idea of peculiar ſanc- 
tity to that country, which 
the Author of our Religion ſelected 
as the place of his reſidence while 
on earth, and in which he accom- 
iſhed the redemption of mankind, 
; a ſentiment ſo natural to the hu- 
man mind, that, from the firſt eſta- 
Mihment of Chriſtianity, the vi- 
fring of the holy places in Judea 
was conſidered as an exerciſe of 
piety, tending; powerfully to awaken 
and to cherith a ſpirit of devotion. 
Through ſucceeding ages, the 
practice continued, and increaſed in 
everv part of Chriſtendom. When 
lerufalem was ſubjeRed to the Ma- 
homedan empire, and danger was 
zal ed to the fatigue and expence of 
2 diltant pilgrimage, the undertak- 
ine was viewed as ſtill more meri- 
torious. It was ſometimes enjoined 
25 a penance to- be performed by 
heinous tranſgreſſors. It was more 
frequently a duty undertaken with 
voluntary zeal, and in both cates it 
was deemed an expiation for all paſt 
otences. From various cauſes, which 
] have elſewhere enumerated *, theſe 
pious viſits to the Holy Land mul- 
tplied amazingly during the tenth 
d eleventa centuries. Not only 
individuals in the lower and middle 
ranks of life, but perſons of ſupe- 
nor condition, attended by large 
retinues, and numerous caravans of 
opulent pilgrims, reſorted to Jeru- 
alem. 
In all their operations, however, 
men have a wonderful dexterity in 


mingling ſome attention to intereſt 


with thoſe functions which ſeem to 
be moſt purely ſpiritual. The Ma- 
homedan caravans which, in obe- 
dience to the injunctions of their 
religion, viſit the holy temple of 
Mecca, are not compoſed, as I ſhall 
hereafter explain more fally, of de- 


vout pilgrims only, but of mer- 


chants, who, both in going and re- 
turning, are provided with ſuch an 
aſſortment of goods, that they carry 
on a conſiderable traffic +. Even 
the Faquirs of India, whoſe wild 
enthuſiaſm ſeems to elevate them 
above all ſolicitude about the con- 
cerns of this world, have rendered 
their frequent pilgrimages ſubſer- 
vient to their intereſt, by tradin 
in every country through wi 
they travel. Ia like manner, it was 
not by devotion alone that ſuch nu- 
merous bands of Chriitian pilgrims 
were induced to viſit Jeruſalem. To 
many of them commerce was the 
chief motive of undertaking that 
diſtant voyage, and by exchanging 
the productions of Europe for the 
more valuable commodities of Aſia, 
particularly thoſe of India, which at 
that time were diffuſed through 
every part of the Caliphs domi- 
nions, they enriched themſelves, 
and furniſhed their countrymen with 
ſuch an additional ſupply of Eaſtern 
luxuries, as augmented their reliſh 
for them. 

But how faint ſoever the limes 
may be, which, prior to the cru- 
ſades, mark the influence of the 
frequent pilgrimages to the Eaſt 
upon commerce, they become fo 
couſpicuous after the commence- 


ment of theſe expeditions, as to 


meet the eye of every obſerver. 


* Hiſt, of Charles V. vol. i. p. 27. 285. 
+ Viaggi di Ramuſio, vol. i. p. 151, 152. 


} Gul. Tyr. lib. xvii. c. 4. p. 933+ ap. Geſta Dei per Francos. 
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Various circumſtances concurred to- 
wards this, from an enumeration of 
which it will appear, that by attend- 
Ing to the progreſs and effects of 
the cruſades, confiderable light is 
thrown upon the ſubject of my in- 
quiries. Great armies, conducted 
by the moſt illuſtrious nobles of 
Europe, and compoſed of men of 
the moſt enterpriſing ſpirit in all 
the kingdoms of it, marched to- 
wards Paleſtine, through countries 
far advanced beyond thoſe which 
they left, in every ſpecies of im- 
provement. They beheld the dawn 
of proſperity in the republics of 
Italy, which had begun to vie with 
each other in the arts of induſtry, 
and in their efforts to engrols the 
lucrative commerce with the Eaſt. 
They next admired the more ad- 
vanced ſtate of opulence and ſplen- 
dour in Conſtantinople, raiſed to a 
pre-eminence above all the cities 
then known, by its extenſive trade, 
particularly that which it carned on 
with India, and the countries be- 
vond it. They afterwards ſerved 
£ . . 

in thoſe provinces of Aſia through 
which the commodities of the Eaft 
vere uſually conveyed, and became 
maſters of ſeveral cities which had 
been ſtaples of that trade. They 
eſtabliſned the kingdom of Jeruſa- 
tem, which ſubſiſted near two hun- 
dred years. They took poſſeſſion 
of the throne of the Greek em- 
pire, and governed it above half a 
century. Amidſt ſuch a variety of 
events and operations, the ideas of 
the ñerce warriors of Europe gra- 
Cunlly opened and improved; they 
became acquainted with the. policy 
and arts of the people whom they 
tubdued ; they obſerved the ſources 


p. 247. 


* Gul, Tyr. lib. xiii. c. 5. Alb. Aquent, Hiſt. Hieroſ. ap. Geſta Dei, vol. i. 


of their wealth, and availed 

ſelves of all this knowledge. An 
tioch and Tyre, when conquered 
by the cruſaders, were Houriſhin 
cities, inhabited by opulent mer. 
Chants, who ſupplied all the nations 
trading in the Mediterranean With 
the productions of the Eaft * and 
as far as can be gathered from in. 
cidental occurrences, mentioned by 
the hiſtorians of the Holy Wa: 
who, being moſtly prieſts arg 
monks, had their attention direded 
ro objects very different from thoſe 
relating to commerce, there is rea. 


fender 
wem V 
yitions 
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ſon to believe that both in Con. the Ito 
ſtantinople, while ſubjet to the the rec 
Franks, and in the ports of Sy:iz they fi 
acquired by the Chriſtians, the long. ſertle, 
eſtabliſhed trade with the Eaſt con. {ders 
tinued to be protected and encou- ferent 
raged. adater 
But though commerce may have for u 
been only a ſecondary object with ed, 0 
the martial leaders of the cruſades, dem; 
engaged in perpetual hoſtilities with urds 1 
the Turks on one hand, and with freets 
the Soldans of Egypt 6n the other, prante 
it was the primary object with the ritair 
aſloc iates, in conjunction with whom der 
they carried on their operations. ted 
Numerous as the armies were which judge 
aſſumed the croſs, and enterpriting la co 
as the fanatical zeal was with which ages, 
they were animated, they could not gels 
have accompliſhed their purpoſe, or creaſe 
even have reached the ſeat of their al th 
warfare, without ſecuring the athft- Every 
ance of the Italian ſtates. None quent 
of the other European powers could in 
either furniſh a ſufficient number of com 
tranſports to convey the armies of WW bch 
the cruſaders to the coaſt of Dal- mark 
matia, whence they marched to i fu 
Conſtantinople, the place of general ute. 


2 


rendezvous ; 1 


endervous; or were able to ſupply 
dem with military ſtores and pro- 
ons in ſuch abundance as to en- 
ide them to invade a diſtant coun- 
ur. In all the ſueceſſive expedi- 
cons, the fleets of the Genocſe, of 
de Pitans, or of the Venerians, 
kept on the coaſt as the armies ad- 
enced by land, and ſupplying them, 
from time to time, with whatever 
ws wanting, engroſſed all the pro- 
tt of a branch of commerce which, 
in every age, has been extremely 
Lerative, It was with all the in- 
eted attention of merchants, that 
de Italians afforded their aid. On 
de reduction of any place in which 
der found it for their intereſt to 
vile, they obtained from the cru- 
{ders valuable immunities of dif- 
vrent kinds; freedom of trade; an 
Sztement of the uſua! duties paid 
r what was imported and export- 
ee, or a total exemption from 
nem; the property of entire ſub- 
rds in ſome cities, and of extenſive 
freets in others; and a privilege 
granted to every perſon who reſided 
#it11n their precincts, or who traded 
wer their protection, of being 
ried by their own laws, and by 
judges of their own appointment “. 
la conſequence of ſo many advan- 
ages, we can trace, during the pro- 
greſs of the cruſades, a rapid in- 
creaſe of wealth and of power in 
{ the commercial Rates of Italy. 
krery port open to trade was fre- 
quented by their merchants, who, 
taving now engroſſed entirely the 
commerce of the Eaſt, ſtrove with 
ach active emulation to find new 
narkets for the commodities which 
i furniſhed, that they extended a 
ate for them to many parts of Eu- 
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rope in which they had hitherto 
been little known. WA 
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Religious Ceremonies obſerved by the 
Jeſuits, por the delivery of a knife 
'o the aſſaſſin of Henry II. ff 
France ; from the Gentleman's 
Magazine, March 1791. 


HE recital, which I now ſend 

you, of certain © abhorred 

rites,” ſaid to have been in uſe 
amongſt the traiterous ſons of Loy- 
ola, is copied, verbatim & literatim, 
from a MS. in my poſlefſion, which. 
I apprehend to be curious; though 
1 will not anſwer for it, that it is 
not tranſcribed out of ſome old 
book. It has no title, nor do I 
know vy whom it was written ; but 
the hand appears to be of the age 
of queen Elizabeth, or Jas. I. It 
muſt, however, be of later date than 
1589, as it refers to the murder of 
Henry III. of France, which hap- 
pened in that year. It is rather 
cloſely written, and in a ſmall cha- 
racter, on one ſide of a half-ſheet, 
the water-mark of which is a lower- 

ot. 

« When the Jeſuites will ſtirr vp a 
reſolucõ in any man to kill a Prince, 
they vſe this myſtery, as ſoone as he 
commeth forth of theyr chamber of 
meditacons wherein the torni'nts 
of hell are moſt feagfully decypher- 
ed, even while he looketh gaſtly, the 
more to encourage him in his mur- 
derous reſolucõn, a troup of them 
doo p ſent him wth a knif wang in 
a ſandall, encloſed Wthin a ſmall 
iuory cofer couered W th Agnus Dei 
environed round about wth cha- 
racers ſweetly pfumed ; Weh knif 
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as ſoone as they take it forth they 


pſently do beſprinckle it wth holy 


water layeinge ſome holy graines 
likewiſe vpo the knives haft, ſaye- 
ing therew thall that ſo many ſoules 


ſhalbe delivered out of Purg. as he 


mall give ſtrokes wth the ſame. 


Then putting the knif into the mur- 
therers ſleeue they vie theys words, 
Goe thou worthy champiõ elected 
by God as Jepthe wth the {word of 
Sampsd yea of Dauid wherw th he 
ſtrooke of Goliahs head the {word 
of Gedeõ yea of Judith wherwth 
ſee beheaded Holofernes, the ſword 
of Machabeus yea of S. Peter 
wherw'th he cut of Malchus eare, 
the ſword of Pope julius the Se- 
cond wherw'th he wreſted out of 
the hands of theyr princes Saluce, 
Finale, Fayence, Forlei, Botogre 
and other townes wth much bloud- 
ſhed, Goe be valiaunt and the Lord 
fortefy thine arme. 
they all knee'e downe, and the 
cheifet of them coniureth thus, 
Come ye Cherubins, come Sera- 
phins, thrones dominacons, come 
ye moſt loving and bieſſed angells, 
repleniſh this veſſell of eternall 
glory and adorne him P ſently wth 
the crowne of the Bleſſed Virgin of 
the Patriarchs and Martyrs, tor he 
is now no more ours but yours, and 
thou o God that haſt reuealed vnto 
him in his holy meditacons yt a 
tyrant and heretique ought to be 


* Deeft kim, Sic in MS. orig. 


Afterwards. 


killed, and his crowne gius 

the Catholique King, ( cing fe 
queſtred and ſet apart by vs to 400 
thy will,) giue him a priuy corſiot 
gue him wings to fly and avoyd 10 
as thoſe barbarous heathen may not 
ſo mach as once touch his ſacred 
members, and that he thus garded 
may attempt moſt hazardfull ey. 
ployts Without the leaſt daunger or 
feare. This conturatio being hniſh. 
ed, they bring him betore the altar 
and there ſhew him a painted table 
in Weh the angells are piftured 
houlding on James Clentt a ſaco- 
bine and p'ſenting him before Gods 
throne and ſaycing: Lord behould 
thine arme the reuenger and execu- 
tioner of thy 1uſtice, and all Saints 
riſeing from theyr ſeates to give 
him place ; this being done, they go 
all towarde him and ſay wth much 
wondring and aſtoniſhni't, that he 
ſeemeth vnto them to be deifyed, 
and that they are amazed to ſee the 
ſhineing brightnes that encom- 
paſſeth him, kiſſing his hands and 
teete, and concluding that they holdꝰ 
for a man noe more, laſtly as envy- 
eng the honor and glory Weh he 
poſleſſeth, they ſay vnto him wth 
ſighing, O would to God he had 
elected and choſen vs in your ſtead, 
for then we ſhould haue bene aſſured 
not to goe into Purgatory, but di- 
rectly into Heave, 
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Exirat from «© A Diſcourſe deli- 
« ered to the Students of the 
« Royal Academy, at the diſtribu- 
« tion of the prizes, December te 


« 1oth, 1790, by the Prefident ;” 


recommending to the young artiſt a 


fudious imitation of the ſtyle of Mi- 


chael Angelo. 
HAVE ſtrongly inculcated in 


my former Diſcourſes, as I do 
in this my laſt, the wiſdom and ne- 
ceſſity of previouſly obtaining the 
appropriated inſtruments of the art, 
in a firſt correct deſign, and a plain 
manly colouring, belies any thing 
more is attempted. But by this 1 
would not wiſh to cramp and fetter 
the mind, or diſcourage thoſe who 
follow (as moſt of us may at one 
time have followed) the ſuggeſtion 
of a ſtrong inclination : ſomething 
muſt be conceded to great and ir- 
reſiſtible impulſes: perhaps every 
ſtudent muſt not be ſtrictly bound 
to general methods, if they ſtrong - 
ly thwart the peculiar turn of his 
oyn mind. I muſt confeſs, that it 
is not abſolutely of much conſe- 
quence whether he proceeds in the 
general method of ſeeking firſt to 
acquire mechanical accuracy, be- 
fore he attempts poetical flights, 
provided he diligently ſtudies to at- 
tan the full perfection of the ſtile 
he purſues ; whether, like Parme- 
$1210, he endeavours at grace and 
grandeur of manner, before he has 
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learned correftneſs of drawing, if 
like him he feels his own wants, 
and will labour, as that eminent 
artiſt did, to ſupply thoſe wants ; 
whether he ſtarts from the Eaſt or 
from the Weſt, if he relaxes in no 
exertion to arrive ultimately at the 
ſame goal. The firſt public work 
of Parmegiano is the St. Euſtachius, 
in the church of St. Petronius in 
Bologna, and done when he was a 
boy; and ore of the laſt of his 
works is the Moſes breaking the 
tables, in Parma. 'In the former 
there is certainly ſomething of gran- 
deur in the outline, and in the con- 
ception of the figure, which diico- 
vers the dawnings of future great- 
neſs, of a young mind impregnated 
with the ſublimity of Michael An- 
gelo, whoſe ſtile he here attempts 
to imitate, though he could not then 
draw the human figure with any 
common degree of correctneſs. But 
this fame Parmegiano, when in his 
more mature age he painted the 
Moſes, had ſo completely ſupplied 
his firſt defects, that we are at a loſs 
which to admire moſt, the correct- 
neſs of drawing, or the grandeur of 
the conception. As a confirmation 
of its great excellence, and of the 
impreſſion which it leaves on the 
minds of elegant ſpectators, our 
great Lyric ; "RY when he con- 
ceived that ſublime idea of the in- 
dignant Welch Bard, acknowledged 
that though many ycars had inter- 

vened, 
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vened, he had warmed his imagina- 


tion with the remembrance of this 


noble figure of Parmegiano. 

When we conſider that Michael 
Angelo was the great archetype to 
whom Parmegiano was indebted for 
that grandeur which we find in his 
works, and from whom all his co- 
temporaries and ſucceſſors have de- 
rived whatever they have poſſeſſed 
of the dignified and the majeſtic; 
that he was the bright luminary, 
from whom painting has borrowed 
a new luſtre; that under his hands 
it aſſumed a new appearance, and is 
become another and ſuperior art; I 


may be excuſed if I take this op- 


portunity, as I have hitherto taken 
every occaſion, to turn your atten- 
tion to this exalted founder and 
father of modern art, of which he 
was not only the inventor, but 
which he, by the divine energy of 
his own mind, carried at once to its 
higheſt point of poſſible perfec- 
tion. 

The ſudden maturity to which 
Michael Angelo brought our art, 
and the comparative feebleneſs of 
his followers and imitators, might 
perhaps be reaſonably, at leaſt plau- 
fibly explained, if we had time for 
ſuch an examination. At preſent, I 
ſhall only obſerve, that the ſubor- 
dinate parts of our art, and perhaps 
of other arts, expand themſelves 
by a flow and progreſſive growth, 
but thoſe which depend on a native 
vigour of imagination generally 
burft forth at once in fullneſs of 
beauty. Of this Homer probably, 
and Shakipear more aſluredly, are 
ſignal examples. Michael Angelo 
poſtefled the poetical part to a moſt 
eminent degree; and the ſame dar- 


ing ſpirit, which urged him firſt to 


explore the unknown regions of the 
N 


imagination, delighted with the ng. 
velty, and animated by the ſueceſ 
of his diſcoveries, could not haye 


failed to ſtimulate and impel hin It 
forward in his career beyond thoſe ſome 
limits which his followers, deſtitute ters,“ 
of the ſame incentives, had not men 
ſtrength to pals. nies, | 
To diſtinguiſh between corr:8. trans 
neſs of drawing, and that part of ou 
which reſpects the imagination, we ſee a 
may ſay the one approaches to the to 
mechanical (wich in its way too pear | 
may make juſt pretenſions to ge- the | 
nius) and the other to the poetical. the 11 
To encourage a ſolid and vigorous 1 fe 
courſe of ſtudy, it may not be amiſ vith 

to ſuggeſt that perhaps a con. C0, 
dence in the mechanic produces The 
boldneſs in the poetic. He that is _ 
ſure of the goodneſs of his ſhip ard =y 
tackle, puts out fearleſly from the of 7 
ſhore; and he who knows that his Arg! 
hand can execute whatever his fancy digg 
can ſuggeſt, ſports with more free- . 
dom in embodying the viſionary Be 
forms of his own creation. 1 wil o+ 
not ſay Michael Angelo was emni- 8 
nently poetieal, only becauſe he 3 
was greatly mechanical; but I am ACA 
ſure that mechanic excellence inv1- FUL 
gorated and emboldened his mind q 0 
to carry painting into the regions of , 4 
poetry, and to emulate that art in WW ©© 
its moſt adventurous flights. Ay 
Michael Angelo equally poſſeſſed ue 
both cualifications. Yet of the for- ＋ 
mer, there were certainly great ex- a : 
amples to be found in ancient ſculp- 1 
ture, and particularly in the frag- 2 
ment known by the name of tte Th 
Torſo of Michael Angelo; but ©! 11 
that grandeur of character, air, and a 
attitude, which he threw into all bis 7%. 
figures, and which ſo well corte- Is 
ſponds with the grandeur of Jus yy 
outline, there was no example; they } = 
coule Wl © 
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ad therefore proceed only from 
he moſt poetical and ſublime ima- 
ination. | 
Fi. is impoſſible not to expreſs 
fome ſurprife» that the race of pain- 
ters, who preceded Michael Angelo, 
men of acknowledged great abili- 
tes, ſhould never have thought of 
iransferring a little of that grandeur 
of outline which they could not but 
ve ard admire in ancient ſculpture, 
into their own works; but they ap- 

rto bave conſidered ſeulpture as 
the later ſchools of artiſts look at 
the inventions of Michael Angelo, 
2 ſomething to be admired, but 
with which they have nothing to 
do. Jucd ſuper nos, nibil ad nos. 
The artiſts of that age, even Ra- 
phae! himſclf, ſeemed to be going on 
rery contentedly in the dry manner 
of Pietro Perugino; and if Michael 
angelo had never appeared, the art 
night fill have continued in the 
lame ſtile. 

geſdes Rome and Florence, where 
the grandeur of this ſtile was firſt 
düplayed, it was on this foundation 
that the Caracci built the truly great 
Academical Bologman School, of 
which the firſt ſtone was laid by 
Pellegrino Tibaldi. He firſt in- 
troduced this file amongſt them; 
Ad many inftances might be give 
n which he appears to have 25 
lied, as by inheritance, the true, 
genuine, noble, and elevated mind 
of Michael Angelo. Though we 
cannot venture to ſpeak of him with 
due ſame fondneſs as his country- 
den, and call him, as the Caracci 


Us, Aero Michael Angelo refurmato, 
jet he has a right to be confidered 
wongſt the firſt and greateſt of his 
followers : there are certainly many 
dau ings and inventions of his, of 
ich Michael Angelo himſelf might 
iet dudaim to be ſuppoſed the au- 
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thor, or that they ſhould be, as in 
fact they oſten are, miſtaken for his, 
I will, mention one particular in- 
ſtance, becauſe it 1s found in a book 
which is in every young artiſt's 
hands—Biſhop's Antient Statues. 
He there has introduced a print, 
repreſenting Polyphemus, from a 
drawing. of Tibaldi, and has in- 
ſcribed it with the name of Michael 
Angelo, to whom he has alſo in the 
ſame book attributed a Syhil of 
Raphael. Both theſe figures, it is 
true, are profeſſedly in Michael 
Angelo's ſtile and ſpirit, and even 
worthy of his hand. But we know 
that the former 1s painted in the In- 
ſtitute a Bologna by Tibaldi, and 

the other in the Pace by Raphael. 
The Caracci, it is acknowledged, 
adopted the mechanical part with 
ſuſficient ſucceſs. But the divine 
part which addreſſes itſelf to the 
imagination, as poſſeſſed by Michael 
Angelo or Tibaldi, was beyond their 
graip: they formed, however, a moſt 
reſpectable ſchool, a ſtile more on 
the level, and calculated to pleaſe a 
greater number; and if excellence 
of this kind is to be valued accord- 
ing to the number, rather than the 
weight and quality of admirers, it 
would aſſume even an higher rank 
in art. The ſame may be, in ſome 
ſort, faid of the Venetian painters, 
They certainly much advanced the 
dignity of their ſtile, by adding to 
their faſcinating powers of colour- 
ing, ſomething of the ſtrength of 
Michael Angelo; at the {ame time 
it may ſtill be a doubt how far theis 
ornamental elegance would be an 
advantageous addition to his gran- 
deur. But if there is any manner 
of painting which may be ſaid to 
unite kindly with his ſtile, it is that 
of Titian. His handling, the man- 
ner in which his colours are left on 
the 
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the canvas, appears to proceed (as 
far as that goes) from a congenial 
mind, equally diſdainful of vulgar 
criticiſm. 

Michael Angelo's ſtrength thus 
qualified, and made more palatable 
to the general taſte, reminds me of 
an obſervation which I heard“ a 
learned critic make, when it was 
incidentally remarked, that our 
tranſlation of Homer, however ex- 
cellent, did not convey the charac- 
ter, nor had the grand air, of the 
original. He replied, that if Pope 
had not cloathed the naked majel- 
ty of Homer with the graces and ele- 
ganeies of modern faſhions, though 
the real dignity of Homer was de- 
graded by ſuch a dreſs, his tranſla- 
tion would not have met with ſuch 
a favourable reception, and he mult 
have been contented with fewer 
readers. 

Many of the Flemiſh painters, 
who ſtudied at Rome, in that great 
zxra of our art, ſuch as Francis 
Floris, Hemſkerk, Michael Coxis, 
Jerom Cock, and others, returned 
to their own country, with as much 
of this grandeur as they could carry. 
But like ſeeds, falling on a foil not 
prepared or adapted to their nature, 
the manner of Michael Angelo 
thrived but little with them; per- 
haps, however, they contributed to 
prepare the way for that free, un- 
conſtrained, and liberal outline, 
which was afterwards introduced 
by Rubens, through the medium of 
the Venetian painters. 

This grandeur of ſtile has been 
in different degrees diſſeminated all 
over Europe. Some caught it by 
living at the time, and coming into 
contact with the original author, 
whilſt others received it at ſecond 


* Dr. Johnſons 


hand; and being every where ; 
dopted, itThas totally changed the 
whole taſte and tile of deſign if 
there could be ſaid to be any kl 
before his time. Our art, in cop: 
ſequence, now aſſumes a rank tg 
which it could never have dared i 
aſpire, if Michael Angelo had Not 
diſcovered to the world the hidden 
powers which it poſſeſſed. Withoy 
his aſſiſtance we never could hays 
been convinced, that painting an 
capable of producing an adequys 
repreſentation of the perſons and ae. 
tions of the heroes of the Iliad. 
I would aſk any man qualified g 
judge of ſuch works, whether he 
can look with indifference at the 
erſonification of the Supreme ge 
ing in the centre of the Capella $f 
tina, or the figures of the Sybil 
which ſurround that chapel, u = 
which we may add the ſtatue of 1 
Moſes ; and whether the ſame ſen 
ſations are not excited by thelg 
works, as what he may rememhe 
to have felt from the molt ſublmg « ho 
paſſages of Homer? I ment * 
thoſe figures more particularly, 4 eþ 
they come nearer to a compariley 
with his Jupiter, his demi-gods, and 
heroes; thoſe ſybils and prophet of 
being a kind of intermediate being = 
between men and angels. Thouyl "Wh 
inſtances may be produced in tif 
works of other painters, wiuch ma 
juſtly ſtand in competition Will 
thoſe I have mentioned, ſuch as tal 
Ifaiah, and the vifion of Ezekie 
by Raphael, the St. Mark of Frail 
Bartolomeo, and many others; t they 
theſe, it muſt be allowed, are it ES 
ventions ſo much in Michael Aly |. 
gelo's manner of thinking, that the | 
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may be truly conſidered as ſo mat M 
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here x entre from whence they emanat- 
ined the ed | 

eg, if The ſublime in painting, as in 
any ſtil try, ſo overpowers, and takes 


in cons och a poſſeſſion of the whole mind, 


rank tg chat no room is left for attention to 

dared tg minute criticiſm. The little ele- 

had no jes of art in the preſence of 
* ganc!e 

e hidden 


theſe great ideas thus greatly ex- 
reſled, loſe all their value, and are, 
or the inſtant at leaſt, felt“ to be 


Withow 
ud hays 


ting Way unworthy of our notice. The cor- 
dequng rec judgment, the purity of taſte, 
oY which characteriſe Raphael; the 
ind. 


exquiſite grace of Corregio and 
Parmegiano, all diſappear before 


them. 


alified ty 
ether he 


e at the That Michael Angelo was ca- 

eme ge icious in his inventions, cannot 

ella def denied; and this may make ſome 

e Sybil ciccumſpeQion neceſſary in ſtudying 

Ws io kis works; for though they appear 
0 


to become him, an imitation of them 


_ ſen js always dangerous, and will prove 
Y wei fomctimes ridiculous. In that 
emembe 


« dread circle none durſt tread but 
« he,” To me, I confeſs, his ca- 
price does not lower the eſtimation 
of his genius, even though it is 


t ſublimg 
mentiq 
larly, 2 


** ſometimes, I acknowledge, carried 
30 * to the extreme : and however thoſe 
4 0 * eccentric excurſions are conſidered, 
N 80 


we muſt at the ſame time recollect, 
that thoſe faults, if they are faults, 
are ſuch as never could occur to a 
mean and vulgar mand ; that they 
flowed from the ſame ſource which 
produced his greateſt beauties, and 
were therefore ſuch as none but 
limſelf was capable of committing ; 
tixy were the powerful impulſes of 
a mind unuſed to ſubjection of any 
kind, and too high to be controuled 
by cold criticiſm. | 

Many ſee his daring extrava- 
gance, who can ſee nothing elſe. 
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* James Harris, Eſq» 


OUS ESSAYS. 1713 
A young artiſt finds the works of 
Michael Angelo ſo totally different 
from thoſe of his own maſter, or of 
thoſe with whom he is ſurrounded, 
that he may be eaſily perſuaded to 
abandon and negle&t ſtudying a 
ſtile, which appears to him wild, 
myſterious, and above his compre- 
henſion, and which he therefore 
feels no diſpoſition to admire; a 
good diſpoſition, which he con- 
cludes that he ſhould naturally have, 
if the ſtile deſerved it. It is neceſ- 
ſary, therefore, that ſtudents ſhould 
be prepared for the diſappointment 
which they may experience at their 
firſt ſetting out; and they muſt be 
cautioned, that probably they will 
not, at ſirſt fight, approve. 
It muſt be remembered; that as 
this great ſtile itſelf is artificial in 


the higheſt degree, it preſuppoſes in - 


the ſpeCtator a cultivated and pre- 
pared artificial ſtate of mind. It is 
an abſurdity, therefore, to ſuppoſe 
we are born with this taſte, though 
we are with the ſeeds of it, which 
by the heat and kindly influence of 
his genius, may be ripened in us. 

A late philoſopher * and critic 
has obſerved, ſpeaking of taſte, that 
WE are cn 10 account to expect that fine 


things ſhould deſcend to us,—o0ur taſte, 


if poſlible, muſt be made to aſcend 


to them. The ſame learned writer, 
recommends to us even to feign 4 
reliſh, till we find a reliſh come; and 
feet, that what began in fiction, ter- 
minates in reality. If there be in 
our art any thing of that agreement 
or compact, ſuch as F apprehend 
there is in muſic, with which the 
critic is neceflarily required pre- 
viouſly to be acquainted, in order to 
form a correct judgment; the com- 
pariſon wich this art will illuſtrate 
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what T have ſaid on theſe points, 
and tend to ſhew the probability, 
we may ſay the certainty, that men 
are not born with a reliſh for thoſe 
arts in their moſt refined tate, which 
as they cannot underſtand, the 
cannot be impreſſed with their ef. 
fects. This great ſtile of Michael 
Angelo is as far removed from the 
ſimple repreſentation of the com- 
mon objects of nature, as the moſt 
refined Italian muſic is, from the 
inartificial notes of nature, from 
whence they both profeſs to origi- 
nate. But, without ſuch a ſup- 
poſed compact, we may be ver 
confident that the higheſt ſtate of 
refinement in either of thoſe arts 
will not be reliſhed without a long 
and induſtrious attention. 

In purſuing this great art, it muſt 
be acknowledged that we labour 
ander greater difficulties than thofe 
who were born in the age of its 
diſcovery, and whoſe minds from 
their infancy were habituated to 
this ſtile, who learnt it as language, 
as their mother tongue. They had 
no mean taſte to unlearn; they 
needed no perſuaſive diſcourſe to 
allure them to a favourable recep- 
tion of it, no abſtruſe inveſtigation 
of its principles to convince them of 
the great latent truths on which it 
15 founded. We are conſtrained, in 
theſe later days, to have recourſe to 
a fort of grammar and dictionary, 
as the only means of recovering a 
dead language. It was by them 
learnt by rote, and perhaps better 
learnt that way than by precept. 

The ſtile of Michael Angelo, 
which L have compared to language, 
and which may, poetically ſpeaking, 
be called the language of the gods, 
now no longer exiſts, as it did in the 
$fteenth century, yet with the aid 


of diligence, we may in a grey 
meaſure ſupply the deficiency whig 
I mentioned, of not having hj 
works ſo perpetually before on 
eyes; by W recourſe to ca 
from his models and defigns in 
ſculpture ; to drawings, or even q. 
pies of thoſe drawings; to rints 
which, however ill execut \ bi 
convey ſomething by which th, 


taſte may be formed; and a reli * 
may fixed and eſtabliſhed 14 2 
minds for this grand ſtile of inner. will 1 
tion. Some examples of this king that 
we have in the academy; and! a0es 
ſincerely wiſh there were more, thy ” 
the younger ſtudents might, in thei artifl 
firſt nouriſhment, imbibe this tag, iy 
whilſt others, though ſettled in the chan 
practice of the common- place file withe 
of painting, might infuſe, by thi Tint 
means, a grandeur into their work, of M 
I ſhall now make ſome remark figur 
on the courſe which I think wol has 
proper to be purſued in ſuch x and 
ſtudy, I wiſh you not to go f. der 
much to the derivative ſtream, 1 hand 
to the fountain-head ; though the Titi: 
copies are not to be negletted, kent 
becauſe they may give you hints divic 
in what manner you may copy, neſs 
and how the gemus of one man Geſt] 
may be made to fit the peculitr the 
manner of another. muc 
To recover this loſt taſte, ! trao 
would recommend young artilts tg here 
ſtudy the works of Michael Angelo, from 
as he himſelf did the works of the hou 
ancient ſculptors ; he began, when imm 
a child, a copy of a mutilated { of t 
tyr*s head, and finiſhed in his mo ſtile 
del what was wanting in the origi. com 
nal. In the ſame manner, the ir may 
exerciſe that I would recommend mor 
the young artiſt, when he firlt al vor! 
tempts invention, is to ſelect every ere; 


figure, if poſſible, from the inven- 
tons 


tions of Michael Angelo. If ſuch 
borrowed figures wall not bend to 
bis purpoſe, and he is conſtrained 
to make a change, or ſupply a figure 
himſelf, that figure wil neceſlarily 
de in the ſame tile with the reſt, 
and his taſte will by this means be 
naturally initiated, and nurſed in 
he lap of grandeur. He will ſooner 
»rceive What conſtitutes this grand 
ſtile by one practical trial than by 
a thouſand ſpeculations, and he 
will in ſome ſort procure to himſelf 
that advantage which in theſe later 
ages has been denied him; the ad- 
vantage of having the greateſt of 
artiſts for his maſter and inſtructor. 
The next leſſon ſhould be, to 
change the purpoſe of the figutes 
without changing the attitude, as 
Tintoret has 2 with the Sampſon 
of Michael Angelo. Inſtead of the 
fgure which Sampſon beſtrides, he 
has placed an eagle under him, 
and inſtead of the jaw-bone, thun- 
der and lightening in his right 
hand, and it becomes a Jupiter. 
Titian, in the ſame manner, has ta- 
| kenthe figure which repreſents God 
ou hin Gividing the light from the dark- 
Y COPY, neſs, in the vault of the Capella 
ne man Seſtina, and has introduced it in 
pecuuar the famous battle of Cadore, ſo 
much celebrated by Vaſari; and, ex- 
taſte, [ traordinary as it may ſeem, it is 
tut . here converted to a general falling 
Angelo, from his horſe. A real judge who 
5 of de ſhould look at this picture, would 
„ when immediately pronounce the attitude 
ated (i of that figure to be ih a greater 
his mo ſtile than any other figure of the 
e ongts compoſition. Theſe two inſtances 


the hl may be ſufficient, thou many 
-3y iq more might be given in their 
5 * works, as well as in thoſe of other 


: great artiſts, 
inven⸗ 


tons 
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When the ſtudent has been ha- 
bituated to this grand conception 
of the art, when the reliſh for this 
ſtile is eſtabliſhed, makes a part 
of hirtiſelf, and is woven into his 
mind, he will, by this time, 
have got a power of ſelecting from 
whatever occurs in nature that is 
grand, and correſponds with that 
taſte which he has now acquired, 
and will paſs over whatever is 
common-place and inſipid. He 
may then bring to the mart ſuch 
works of his own proper invention 
as may enrich and encreaſe the 
general ſtock of invention in our 
art. . 

am corifident of the truth and 

ropriety of the advice which I 
0 recommended; at the ſame 
time I am aware how much, by this 
advice, I have laid myſelf open to 
the ſarcaſms of thoſe critics who 
imagine out art to be a matter of 
inſpiration. But I ſhould be _—_ 
it ſhould appear even to myſe 
that I wanted that courage which 
I have recommended to the ſtudents 
in another way: equal courage 
perhaps 1s required in the adviſer 
and the adviſed; they both muſt 
equally dare, and bid defiance to 
narrow criticiſm and vulgar opinion. 

That the art has been in a 
gradual ſtate of decline, from the 
age of Michael Angelo to the pre- 
ſent, muſt be acknowledged; and 
we may reaſonably impute this de- 
clenſion to the ſame cauſe to which 
the ancient critics and philoſophers 
have imputed the Corruption of 
eloquehce. Indeed the ſame cauſes 


are likely at all times and in all 


ages to produce the ſame effects : 
indolence—not taking the ſame 
pains—deſiring to find a ſhorter 

I 2 way 
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way is the general imputed cauſe. 
The words of Petronius“ are very 
remarkable. After oppoſing the 
natural chaſte beauty of the elo- 
quence of former ages to the 
ſtrained inflated flile then in faſhion, 
Neither,“ ſays he, “ has the art 
„of Painting had a better fate, 
after the boldneſs of the Egyp- 
„ tians had found out a compen- 
« dious way to execute ſo great an 
. 

By comendl ant, | underſtand him 
to mean a mode of painting, ſuch 
as has infected the ſtile of the later 
painters of Italy and France; com- 
mon- place without thought, and 
with as little trouble, working as 
by a receipt, in contradiſtinétion 
from. that ſtile for which even a 
reliſh cannot be acquired without 
care and long attention, and moſt 
certainly the power of executing, 
not without the molt laborious ap- 
plication, 

I have endeavoured to ſtimulate 
the ambition of artiſts to tread iu 
this great path of glory, and, as 
well as I can, have pointed out the 
track which leads to it, and have 
at the ſame time told them the 
price at which it may be obtained, 
It is an ancient ſaying, that labour 
is the price which the gods have 
ſet upon every thing valuable. 

The great artiſt who has been ſo 
much the ſubje& of the preſent diſ- 
courſe, was diſtinguiſhed even from 
his infancy for his indefatigable 
diligence; and this was continued 
through his whole life, till prevented 
by extreme old age. The pooreſt 
of men, as he obſerved himſelf, did 
not labour from neceſſity, more 


__ * Pitura queque non alium exitum fecit poſtquam Ægyptiorum audacia tam 
magne artis compendianam invenit. | 


+ * Che Raffaello non ebbe queſt arte da natura mo fer {irign fugie,” 


than he did from choice. Ind! 
from all the circumſtances relate 
of his life, he appears not to bare 
had the leaſt conception that h, 
art was to be acquired by any oe; 
means than by great labour; 280 
yet he, of all men that ever live 
might make the e pretenſiong 
to the efficacy of native genius and 
inſpiration. I can have no doubt 
that he would have thought it 1g 
diſgrace to have it faid of him, 2 
he himſelf ſaid of Raphael,+ thy 
he did not poſſeſs his art from nz. 
ture, but by long ſtudy. He wa; 
conſcious that the great excellence 
to which he arrive was gaind by 
dint of labour; and was unwilling 
to have it thought that any tan. 
ſcendant ſkill, however natural it 
effects nught ſeem, could be pu. 
chaſed at a cheaper price than he 
had paid for it. This ſeems ta 
have been the true drift of his cb. 
fervation, We cannot ſuppoſe it 
made with any intention of de. 
preciating the genius of Raphael, 
of whom he always ſpoke, as Cen. 
Givi ſays, with the greateſt reſped: 
though they were rivals, no ſoch 
illiberality exiſted between them; 
and Raphael on his part entertained 
the greateſt veneration for Michael 
Angelo, as appears from the {pcech 
which is recorded of him, that be 
congratulated himſelf, and thanked 
God that he was born in the tame 
age, 
If the high eſteem and veneraticn 
in which Michael Angelo has ben 
held by all nations — in all ages, 
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prejudice, it mult ſtill be granted 1 41 
that thoſe prejudices could not have us 
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ndeed deen entertained tpn nn mon "  & Tis not Rhe haſty produtt of a day, 
related the ground of our prejudice then „ But the well-ripen'd*fruit of wiſe 
0 hays becomes the ſource of our admira- « delay.“ 

hat his ln. But from whatever it pro- 

other dee, or whatever it is called, it It is the reſult of the thoughts of 
r; and Lil not, 1 hope, be thought pre- many minds, in many ages. It is 
lived anotuous in me to appear in the no ſimple, no ſuperficial thing, nor 
enſions * cannot ſay of his imitators, to be eſtimated by ſuperficial un- 
us and but of his admirers. 1 have taken derſtandings. An ignorant man, 
doubt another courſe, one more ſuited to who is not fool enough to meddle 
it ng my abilities, and to the taſte of the with his clock, is however ſuffi. 
um, 2; lines in which 1 live. Vet how- ciently conſident to think he can 
+ that ever unequal I feel myſelf to that ſafely take to pieces, and put toge- 
m bs. emot, were I now to begin the ther at his pleaſure, a moral ma- 
le was world gain, I would tread in the chine of another guiſe importance 
ellence tz of that great maſter: to kils and complexity, compoſed of far 
d2d by th» hem of his garment; to catch other wheels, and ſprings, and ba- 
Willing the fioitelt of his pertections, lances, an! counteracting and co- 
trat. would! be glory and diſtincion operating powers. Men little think 
ural its en0u7) for an ambitious man. how immorally they act in raſhly 
e pu. | {1 a ſelf-congratulation in meddling with what they do not 
han he kn ing myſelf capable of ſuch underiland. . Their deluſive good ; 
ems ta (1111-18 as he intended to excite. intention is no fort of excule for 
us ob. | (ell. not without vanity, that their prejumption. They who truly 
pole it tick Diſcourſes bear teftivony of mean well mult be fearful of acting 
of de. my a4. \m1ration of that truly divine ill. The Britiſh conſtitution may 
avhael, wan; and 1 ſhould defire that the have its advantages pointed out to 
$ Con- lat words which I ſhovld pronounce wite and reflecting minds; but it is 
elpe&: inthis 1cademy, and from this place, of too high an order of excellence 
o ſuch right be the name of- MICHAEL to be adapted to thoſe which are 
them; ANGELO. common. It takes in too many 
rtained views, it makes too many combina- 
Tichael I, tions, to be ſo much as compre- 
ſpcech Os the excellence of the Britiſh Con- hended by ſhallow and ſuperficial 
that be lation; frem © An Appeal from underſtandings. Protound thincers 
＋* '® the Nero to the Old Whigs.” will know it in its reaſon and ſpirit. 
e ſame 


Ihe Jeſs enquiring will recognize 
V HAT has been ſaid of the it in their feelings and their ex- 
Roman empire, is at l-alt as perience. They will thank God 
true of the Britiſh conftitution— they have a ſtandard, which, in the 
* Utinzentorum annorum foriuna, moit eſſential point of this great 
Aiſciplinague, compuges Hæc coaluit; concern, will put them on a par 
lun convelli ine convellentium exitio with the moſt wiſe and knowing. 
a pateſt,” This Britich conſti- If we do not take to our aid the 
tution has not been ſtruck out at an foregone ſtudies of men reputed 
heat by a ſet of preſumptuous men, intelligent and learned, we ſhall be 
like the aflembly of pettifoggers run always beginners. But in effect, 
mad in Paris. 2 
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the new teachers mean no more 
than what they effeR, that is, to de- 
Pe men of the benefit of the col- 
ected wiſdom of mankind, and to 
make them blind diſciples of their 
own particular preſumption. Talk 
to theſe deluded creatures, (all the 
diſciples and molt of the maſters) 
who are taught to think themſelves 
ſo newly fitted up and furniſhed, 
and you will find nothing in their 
Houſes but the refuſe of Knawes Acre; 
nothing but the rotten ſtuff, worn 
out in the ſervice of deluſion and 
ſedition in all ages, and which be- 
ing newly furbiſhed up, patched, and 
varniſhed, ſerves well enough for 
thoſe who being unacquainted with 
the conflict which has always been 
maintained between the ſenſe andthe 
nonſenſe of mankind, know nothing 
of the former exiſtence and the an- 
tient refutation of the ſame follies. 
It is near two thouſand years ſince 
it has been obſerved, that theſe de- 
vices of ambition, avarice, and tur- 
bulence, were antiquated. They 
are, indeed, the moſt antient of all 
common places; common places, 
ſometimes of good and neceſſary 
cauſes; more frequeatly of the worſt, 
but which decide upon neither.— 
Eadem ſemper cauſa, libido et awva- 
ritia, et mutandarum rerum amor. 
Ceterum libertas et ſpecic/a nomina 
pretexuntur; nec guiſguam alienum 
Arvitium, et domi nationem fibi concu- 
piwit, ut non eadem ia vocabulo 
uſurparet, | | 
Rational and experienced men, 
tolerably well know, and have al- 
ways known, how to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween true and falſe liberty ; and 
between the genuine adherence and 
the falſe pretence to what is true. 
But none, except thoſe who are 
protoundly ſtudied, can comprehend 
the elaborate contrivancg of a fas 
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bric fitted to unite private and 
public liberty with public force 
with order, with peace, with ju 
tice, and, above r che. chn. 
tri vances formed for beſtowing per 
manence and ſtability through apes 
upon this invaluable whole, 
Place, for inſtance, before yay 
eyes, ſuch a man as Monteſquizy, 
"Think of a genius not born in eve. 
ry country, or every time; a man 
gifted by nature with a penetrati 
aquiline eye; with a ju gment pre. 
33 with the moſt extenſive erg. 
ition; with an herculean robyf. 
nels of mind, and nerves not to he 
broken with labour; a man why 
could ſpend twenty years in one 
purſuit, Think of a man, like the 
univerſal patriarch in Milton (whg 
had drawn up before him in hi; 
prophetic viſion the whole ſeries 
of the generations which were to 
iſſue from his loins) a man capable 
of placing in review, after having 
brought together, from the eaſt, the 
weſt, the north, and the ſouth, from 
the coarſeneſs of the rudeſt barbs. 
riſm to the moſt refined and ſubtle 
civilization, all the ſchemes of go- 
vernment which had ever preva 
amongſt mankind, weighing, mes. 
ſuring, collating, and comparing 
them all, joining fa& with theory, 
and calling into council, upon al 
this infinite aſſemblage of thing 
all the ſpeculations which have 
tigued the underſtandings of pro- 
found reaſoners in all times Let 
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us then conſider, that all theſe were 8 
but ſo many preparatory ſteps to we 

ualify a man, and ſuch a man, Let 
tinctured with no national preju- WW vit 
dice, with no domeſtic affectios, ceſt 
to admire, and to hold out to tir tho 
admiration of mankind, the conkt- den 
tution of England! And ſhall ve {pe 
Engliſhmen revoke to ſuch a — 4 


ite we, when ſo much more than 
* = produced, remains ſill to be 
ith ju. AR, dertood and admired, inſtead of 
heccon. .ceping ourſelves in the ſchools of 
Ng per. aal ſcience, chooſe for our teachers 
dh ages, en incapable of being taught, whoſe 


ay claim to know is, that they 
dure never doubted ; from whom 
e can learn nothing but their own 
b docility ; who would teach us to 


or what in the filence of our 
trati hearts we ought to adore ? 
ent pre. Different from them are all the 
ve ery. great critics. They have taught 
robul. 1; one eſſential rule. 1 think the 
ot to be excellent and philoſophic artiſt a 
an who tue judge, as well as a perfect fol- 
in one lower of nature, Sir Joſhua Rey- 
like the 


nolds, has ſomewhere Al it, 


n (who or ſomething like it, in his own 
in his profeſſion. It is this, That if ever 
| ſeries we ſhould find ourſelves diſpoſed 
vere to not to admire thoſe writers, Livy 
capa and Virgil for inſtance, whom all 
having the learned had admired, not to 
aſt, the follow our own fancies, but to ſtudy 
h, from them until we know how and what 


barbs. we ought to admire; and if we 
| ſubtle cannot arrive at this combination 
of Lp of admiration with knowledge, ra- 
eval ther to believe that we are dull, 
, Megs than that the reſt of the world has 
paring been impoſed on. It is as good a 
theory, rule, at leaſt, with regard to this 
pon all admired conſtitution, We ought to 
things underſtand it according to our mea- 
ve fa- ſure; and to venerate where we 
of pro- are not able preſently to compre- 
Let hend. 


e were Such were our fathers to whom 
teps to ve owe this ſplendid inheritance, 
| man, Let us improve it with zeal, but 
/preje- with fear, Let us follow our an- 
ectios, ceſtors, men not without a rational, 
to tie though without an excluſive confi- 
conſti- dence in themſelves; who, by re- 
all we ſpecting the reaſon of others, who, 


by loo ing backward as well as 


vrward, by the modeſty as well as 
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by the energy of their minds, went 
on, inſenſibly drawing this conſtitu- 
tion nearer and nearer to its per- 
fection by never departing from its 
fundamental principles, nor intro- 
ducing any amendment which had 
not a ſubſiſting root in the laws, 
„ 2 8 ins uſages of the king- 
om, 


Diſcuſſien of the queſtion, « What do 
« we mean when we ſay the 


« PEOPLE?” From the ſame. 


N a ſtate of rude nature there is 
no ſuch thing as a people. A 
number of men in themſelves have 
no collective capacity. The idea 
of a people is the idea of a corpora- 
tion, It is wholly artificial; and 
made like all other legal fictions by 
common agreement. What the 
particular nature of that agreement 
was, is collected from the form into 
which the particular ſociety has been 
caſt. Any other 1s not their cove- 
nant. When men, therefore, break 
up the original compact or agree- 
ment which gives its corporate form 
and capacity to a ſtate, they are no 
longer a people; they have nolonger 
a corporate exiſtence; they have no 
longer a legal coactive force to bind 
within, nor a claim to be recognized 
abroad. They are a number of 
vague looſe individuals, and nothing 
more, With them all 1s to begin 
again. Alas! they little know how 


many a weary ſtep is to be taken 


before they can form themſelves 
into a maſs, which has a true politic 
perſonality. 

We hear much from men, who 
have not acquired their hardineſs 
of aſſertion from the profundity of 
their thinking, about the omnipo- 
tence of a majority, in ſuch a diſſo- 
lution of an ancient ſcciety as hath 
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taken place in France, But amongſt 
men {o diſbanded; there can be no 
ſuch thing as majority or minority, 
or power in any one perſon to bind 
another. The power of acting by 
a majority, which the gentlemen 
theoriſts ſeem to aſſume ſo readily, 
after they have violated the contrat 
out of which it has ariſen, (if at all 
It exiſted) muſt be grounded on two 
aſlumptions; firſt, that of an incor- 
Poration produced by unanimuty 
and ſecondly, an unanimous agree- 
ment, that the act of a mere majo- 
rity (ſay of one) ſhall paſs with 
them and with others as the act of 
the whole. 

We are ſo little affected by things 
which are habitual, that we cont:- 
der this idea of the deciſion of a 
majorily as if it were a law of our 
original nature: but ſuck conltruc- 
tive whole, reſiding in a part only, 
is one of the moit , iolent nctious of 
pohiive law, that ever has been or 
can be made on the principles of 
artificial incorporation. Out of ei- 
vil ſociety nature knows nothing of 
it; nor are men, even when arrang- 
ed according to civil order, other- 
wile than by very long training, 
brouglit at all to ſubmit to it. The 
mind is brought far more eaſily to 
acquieſce in the proceedings of one 
man, or a few, who act under a 
general procuration for the ſtate, 
than in the vote of a victoricus ma- 
Jority in councils in which every 
man has his ſhare in the delibera- 
tion. For there the beaten party 
are exaiperated and ſoured by the 

revious contention, and mortified 
= the concluſive defeat. This mode 


of deciſion, where wills may be fo 


nearly equal, where, according to 
circumſtances, the ſmaller number 
may be the ſtronger force, and 
where apparent reaſon may be all 
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upon one fide, and on the othep 
little elſe than impetuous appetite; 
all this muſt be the reſult of a ve," 
particular and ſpecial convention 
confirmed afterwards by long hy, free C 
bits of obedience, by a ſort of dil. corpo! 
cipline in ſociety, and by a ſtron As 
hand, veſted with ſtationary per. a cor! 
manent power, to enforce this ſon verſa! 
of conſtructive general will, Why a rig! 
organ it is that ſhall declare the in th 
corporate mind is ſo much a matter 


ſorced 
ther, | 
pact. 

juppol 


ratio! 
of poſitive arrangement, that ſeve. ſent 
ral ſtates, for the validity of ſee. count 
ral of their acts, have required x they 
proportion of voices much grener territ 
than that of a mere majority. Theſe [ ha 


proportions are ſo entirely govern. jn an 
ed by convention, that in ſome caſe; 
the minority decides. The laws in 
many countries to condemn require 
more than a mere majority; lese 
than an equal number to acquit, In 
our judicial trials we require unani. 
mit) either to condemn or to ab. 
ſolve. In ſome incorporations one 
man ſpeaks for the whole; in others, 
a few. Until the other day, in the 
conſtitution of Poland, unanimiiy 
was required to give validity toany 
act of their great national council 
or diet. This approaches much more 
nearly to rude nature than the in- 
ſtitutions of any other countty, 
Such, indeed, every commonwealth 
muſt be, without a poſitive law to 
recognize in a certain number tie 
will of the entire body. 

If men diſſolve their antient ia- 
corporation, in order to regenetate 
their community, in that ſtate of 
things each man has a right, if be 
pleates, to remain an individual. 
Any number of individuals, Who 
can agree upon it, have an un- 
doubted right to form themlelves 
into à flate apart and wholly in- 
dependent, If any of tbeſe s 

4 : forced 
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ent in- 
enerate 
tate of 
„ if he 
vidual, 
Ss, Who 
an un- 
mſelves 
My in- 
heſe is 


forced 


the 


- this is conqueſt and not com- 
ry On every principle, which 


ſuppoſes ſociety to be in virtue of a 
free covenant, this compulſive in- 


corporation muſt be null and void. 


As a people can have no right to 


corporate capacity without uni- 
verſal conſent, ſo neither have ey 
aright to hold excluſively any lands 
in the name and title of a corpo- 


ration. On the ſeheme of the pre- 
ſent rulers in our neighbouring 


country, regenerated as they are, 
they have no more right to the 
territory called France than I have, 


[ have a right to pitch my tent 


in any unoccupied place I can find 


for it; and 1 may apply to my own 
maintenance any part of their un- 
occupied foil, I may purchaſe the 
houſe or vineyard of any individual 
proprietor who refuſes his conſent 
(and maſt proprietors have, as far 
as they dared, refuſed it) to the 
new incorporation. 1 ſtand in his 
independent place. Who are theſe 
inſolent men, calling themſelves the 
French nation, that would monopo- 
lize this fair domain of nature ? Is 
it becauſe they ſpeak a certain jar- 
pon? Is it their mode of chatter- 
ing, to me unintelligible, that forms 
their title to my land? Who are 
they who claim by preſcription 
and deſcent from certain gangs of 
banditti called Franks, and Bur- 
gundians, and Viſigoths, of whom 
| nay have never heard, and ninety- 
nine out of an hundred of them- 
elves certainly never have heard; 
vill at the very time they tell 
me, that preſcription and long poſ- 
leon form no title to property? 
ho are they that preſume to aſlert 
that the land which I purchaſed of 
W nd viCual, a natural perſon, and 
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forced into the fellowſhip of ano- 
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not a fiction of ſtate, belongs to 
them, who in the very capacity in 
which they make their claim can 
exiſt only as an imaginary being, 
and in virtue of the very preſcrip- 
tion which they reject and diſown ? 
This mode of arguing got be 
puſhed into all the detail, ſo as to 

leave no ſort of doubt, that on their 

principles, and on the ſort of foot- 

ing on which they. have thought 

proper to place themſelves, the 
crowd of men on the other ſide of 
the channel, who have the impu- 

dence to cal! themſelves a people, 

can never be the lawful exclufive 

poſleflors of the ſoil. By what they 

call reaſoning without prejudice, 

they leave not one ſtone upon ano- 

ther in the fabric of human ſociety, 

They ſubvert all the authority which 
they hold, as well as all that which 
they have deſtroyed. 

As in the abſtract, it is perfeQly 
clear, that, out of a ſtate of civil 
ſociety, majority and minority are 
relations which can have no ex- 
iſtence; and that in civil ſociety, 
its own ſpecific conventions in each 
incorporation, determine what it is 
that conſtitutes the people, ſo as to 
make their act the ſigniſication of 
the general will; ſo it is, in parti- 
cular, equally clear, that neither in 
France nor in England has the ori- 
gina], or any ſubſequent compact of 
the ſtate, expreſſed or implied, con- 
ſtituted à majority of men, told by the 
head, to be the acting people of their 
ſeveral communities. And I ſee as 
little of policy or utility as there is 
of right, in laying down a principle 
that a majority of men told by the 
head are to be conſidered as the 

eople, and that as. ſuch their will 
is to be law. What policy can 
there be found in arrangements 


A made 


122 : 
made in defiance of every political 
principle? To enable men to act 
with the weight and charaQer of a 
people, and to anſwer the ends for 
which they are incorporated into 
that capacity, we muſt ſuppoſe them 
(by means immediate or conſe- 
quential) to be in that ſtate of 
habitual ſocial diſcipline, in which 
the wiſer, the more expert, and the 
more opulent, conduct, and by con- 
ducting enlighten and protect the 
weaker, the Teſs knowing, and the 
leſs provided with the goods of for- 
tune. When the multitude are not 
under this diſcipline, they can 
ſcarcely be faid to be in civil ſo- 
ciety. Give once a certain con- 
ſtitution of things, which produces 
a variety of . and circum- 
ſtances in a ftate, and there is in 
nature and reaſon a principle which, 
for their own benefit, poſtpones, 
not the intereſt but the judgment, 
of thoſe who are numero plures, to 
thoſe who are wirtute et bonore mi- 
neren. Numbers in a ſtate (fuppo- 
fing, which is not the caſe of the 
French, that a ftate does exiſt) are 
always of conſideratton— but they 
are not the whole conſideration. It 
1s in things more ſerious than a 
play, that it may be truly ſaid, /azis 
eſt equitem mibi plaudere. 

A true natural ariſtocracy 15 not 
a ſeparate intereſt in the ſtate, or 
ſeparable from it. It is an eſſential 
integrant part of any large people 
rightly conſtituted. It 1s formed out 
of a claſs of legitimate preſump- 
tions, which, taken as generalities, 
muſt be admitted for actual truths. 
To be bred in a place of eſtima- 
tion; to ſee nothing low and ſor- 
did from one's infancy; to be 
taught to reſpect one's ſelf; to be 
habituated to the cenſorial inſpec- 
tion of the public eye; to look 
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early to * opinion; to ſtand 
upon juch elevated ground x; ;, 
be enabled to take a large view or 
the wide-ſpread and infinitely di. 
verſified combinations of men and 
affairs in a large ſociety ; to have 
leiſure to read, to reflect, to con. 
verſe; to be enabled to draw the 
court and attention of the wiſe and 
learned wherever they are to be 
found; to be habituated in armie; 
to command and to obey; to be 
taught to deſpiſe danger in the pur. 
ſuit of honour and duty; to be 
formed to the greateſt degree of 
vigilance, foreſight, and circum. 
ſpection, in a ſtate of things in 
which no fault is committed with 
impunity, and the ſlighteſt miſtakes 
draw on the moſt ruinous conſe- 
quences—to be led to a guarded 
and regulated conduct, from a ſenſe 
that you are conſidered as an in- 
ſtructor of your fellow-citizens in 
their higheſt concerns, and that you 
act as a reconciler between God 
and man—to be employed as an 
adminiſtrator of law and juſtice, and 
to be thereby amongſt the firſt be- 
ne factors to mankind—to be a pro- 
feſſor of high ſcience, or of a liberal 
and ingenuous art to be amongſt 
rich traders, who from their ſuc- 
ceſs are preſumed to have ſharp and 
vigorous underſtandings, and to poſ- 
ſeſs the virtues of diligence, order, 
conſtancy, and regularity, and to 
have cultivated an habitual regard 
to commutative juſtice, Theſe are 
the circumſtances of men, who form 
what I ſhould call a zature! ariſto- 
cracy, without which there is no 
nation. : 
The ftate of civil ſociety, which 
neceſſarily generates this ariſto- 
cracy, is a "ſtate of nature; and 
much more truly fo than a og 
and incoherent mode of life; for 


man 


man | 
he is 
ſtate, 
reaſo! 
molt 
natur 
in a 
hood 
infan 

ta 
boch 
{ate 
is an 
qual 
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man is by nature reaſonable, and 
de is never perfectly in his natural 
{1te, but when he is placed where 
reaſon may be beſt cultivated, and 
moſt predominates. Art is man's 
nature, We are as much, at leaft, 
in a ſtate of nature in formed man- 
hood, as in immature and helpleſs 
infancy. To give no more im- 

rtance, in the ſocial order, to 
{ach deſcriptions of men as I have 


ited, than that of ſo many units, 


is an horrible uſurpation. Men fo 
qualifed form in nature, as ſhe ope- 
rates in the common modification 
of ſociety, the leading, guiding, 
and governing part. It 1s the ſoul 
to the body, without which the 
man does not exiſt. 

When great multitudes act to- 
gether, under that diſcipline of na- 
ture, I recognize the PEOPLE. 
acknowledge ſomething that per- 
haps equals, and ought always to 
guide, the ſovereignty of conven- 
tion. In all things the voice of this 
grand chorus of national harmony 
ought to have a mighty and deci- 
ive influence. But when you diſ- 
turb this harmony ; when you break 
up this beautiful order, this array 
of truth and nature, as well as of 
habit and prejudice ; when you ſe- 
parate the common ſort of men 
trom their proper chieftains, ſo as 
to form them into an adverſe army, 
I no longer know that venerable 
odject called the people in ſuch a 
cibanded race of deſerters and va- 
gabonds, For a while they may 
be terrible indeed ; but in ſuch a 
manner as wild ' beaſts are terrible. 
The mind owes to them no ſort of 
ſubmiſſion. They are, as they have 
always been reputed, rebels. They 
may lawfully be fought with, and 
brought under, whenever an ad- 


- 
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vantage offers, Thoſe who attempt 
by outrage and violence to deprive 
men of any advantage which they 
hold under the laws, and to deſtroy 
the order of life, proclaim war 
againſt them. 


— 0 


* 


Obſervations en the tenure by which 
the Tac tſinen of the Highlands for- 
merly held their Farms, and on 

. their expulſion from them in modern 
times; from ** * * and Ob- 
« ſervations on a T cur in England 
« 2x4Scotland, by Thomas Newte, 
& Eſq.” 


HE tackſmen of the High- 
lands were uſually deſcen- 
dants of thoſe heads of families of 
whom they held their lands. In 
former times, as is generally known, 
before the introduction, at leaſt be- 
fore the improvement of arts and 
commerce, in Scotland, there were 
no other ways in which gentlemen 
had it in their r to make 
proviſion for their younger ſons, 
than to ſend them into foreign mili- 
tary ſervice, or to ſettle them on 
rtions of their own eſtates, re- 
erving to themſelves and the elder 
branches of the family certain an- 
nual rents and ſervices. Theſe 
grants were not underſtood to be 
temporary, or revocable at the ca- 
price of any ſucceeding feudal ſu- 
perior, but perpetual, The chief 
who made them, concerned for the 
welfare and ſtability of all his chil- 
dren, or rather near relations, con- 
ſulted their happineſs by placing 
them in advantageous farms; 
the dignity, at the ſame time, of 
the repreſentatives of his family, 
by the demeſnes that remained 1n 
their own hands, as well as by the 
| annual 
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annual rents already mentioned, 
paid for the moſt part in kind, and 
therefore commutable, at any given 
period, with the varying value of 
money. It is not to be preſumed, 
in fair and equitable conſtruction, 
that the farms, or conditional 
grants of lands, were ever intended 
to be revoked, while the original 
motive for making them remained 
undiminiſhed. But that motive not 
only remained undiminiſhed, but 
every day, by the increate of thoſe 
to be provided for (and tae warm 
attachment of the ancient Scots to 

theirkindred is univerſally allowed), 
was ſtrengthened. 

In ſome periods and in ſome pla- 
ces thoſe grants of farms were made 
by a conveyar ce emblematical and 
verbal: in other periods, and other 
places, not only by means of em- 
blems, but in writing. In Argyle- 
ſhire, and on the eaſtern fide of the 
Highlands, it became common to 
convey land, and make other tranſ- 
ferences of property in writing, at 
a time when letters were but little 
known, and leſs in uſe, in thoſe 
quarters that were cut off by their 
remote ſituation from that inter- 
courſe which introduced tae art and 
practice of writing into the diſtricts 
contiguous to the civilized Low- 
lands. Hence it very naturally 
happened, that in the ſouthern 
parts of Argylethire, in Perchſhi ire, 
Aberdeenſhire, Murray, aud Is. 
grants of land were made in wri- 
ting, while in Inverneſsſhite, Sutn- 
erlandſhire, the northern parts of 
Argyle ſhire, and the Weſte Hands, 
the old mode was continued. ver- 
bal or emblematical transicrence. 
In Roſsſtüre, particularly, it would 
appear that letters, and the uie of 
letters in civil affairs, had been 
early introduced and widely ſpread: 


for property is more equally div;j/e; 
in that county than in moſt other 
coundes in Scotland, and than in 
any other of the Highlands. Apree. 
ably to theſe obſervations, it is from 
tae great etates on the northern 
nd weſcern hides of Scotland, that 

tie deſcendants of the original 
tackſinen of the land, with their 
families, have been obliged to mi. 
grate by the poſitive — unrelent. 
ing demands of rent beyond what 
it was in their power to give, and 
indeed, in violation of thoſe con. 
ditions that were underſtood, and ob- 
ſerved between the original grantor 
and original tenant, and their poſ- 
terity, for centuries. Ia all other 
countries, aud in all other caſes, civil 
rights are confirmed by antiquity of 
poileſſion. By a ſtrange perverſiy of 
circumitances, it has happened in the 
northern part of this iſand, and, i: 
ſeems, may happen, that a right of 
property in land is not contirmed by 
length of time, but unde mined and 
ſubverted. It is not undoubtcdiy, 
that th re is any thing magical in a 
piece of paper or parchment marked 
by certain figures, that written docu- 
ments are accounted a proper con- 
veyance of property in land or oer 
tenements: No. To aſlert this, 
would be to confuund the ſubſtance 
wieh the ſhadow, Written records 
are of no other authority than as tar 
as they ſerve to declare the mutual 
conſent of the contracting parties. 
Thus conſent, beſore tae ule of let- 
ters, was more emphatically declar- 
ed by the mutual deliverance and 
acceptance of ſtone and earth, or 
other ſymbols : and ſo natural and 
expreiſive did dis practice, wich 
was called e, appear to the com- 
mon tenie of mankind, that it has 
not yet been wholly ſuperſeded by 
the uſe of letters, either in Scotland 
97 
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a0 or England. Seiſin, occupancy, their adherents, generally of their 

who. long and uninterrupted poſſeſſion, own blood, on conditions ſimilar to 

n in frm the moſt ſubſtantial right that thoſe on which they themſelves held 

Te. i generally to be found to any ſpe- their eſtates of the lord paramount: 

rom dies of property. Yet this right, theſe feudal vaſſals let ſmaller lots, 

hern ſo plain, fo palpable, and univer- under the name of ploughs of land, 

that ally reſpected by men and nations, on ſimilar conditions, to the buſ- 

Zinal tas been openly and flagrantiy vio- bandmen; and theſe again ſub· let 

their ned in the caſe of the unfortunate pendicles to the great body of the 

mi- ackimen. This claſs of men, bred labouring people, The fame ana- 

lent. uo in an hereditary attachment to logy ran throughout the whole feu- 

What the heads of their families, muſt, dal ſyſtem, from the throne to the 

and no doubt, be equally ſurpriſed and loweſt cottager. Neither the grant 

con- erlered at a ſullen call, as if they of the extenſive domain to the im- 

2 0b- Fere ſtrangers, either to come for- mediate tenant of the crown, nor 

nor dard with exorbitant rents, or to that of the tenant of the crown to 

poſ- care for ever the beloved haunts of his vaſſal, nor that of his vaſſal to 

ther +-ir youth, the ſeats of their an- the huſbandman, nor that of the 

civil ceſtors for ages, the kindred ſoil huſbandman to the penqicler and 

ty of over which the genii of their fore= cotter, was, in the earlieſt times of 

iy of {::hcrs ſeemed ſtill to hover, and to feudality, abſolute and perpetual, 

i the uach their ſouls ſtedfaſtly cleave but conditional, and originally un- 

1, it with a kindof filial affection. derſtood to be only for life ; as ap- 

ut of Tae enormity of that treatment, pears from certain fines that were 

d by tov inſiſt, which has occaſioned the levied, when the {on or next heir 

and emigration of ſo great a number of was permitted to ſucceed to the poſ- 

al, the middling gentry, who form the ſeſſion of his father. But ſanction 

in a frenoth, and do the honours, as it and ſecurity were diffuſed over the 

rxed were, of the country, is aggravated poſſeſſions of the chief by the venera- 

ocu- b the conſideration that there was ble veil of time; which, if it is at 

con- 2 period when the chief, who expels all to be reſpected, ought to protect 
Yer tae tackſman from his hereditary the inheritance of a vailal to a ſub- 

this, poſelion, had himſelf no other right ject, as well as that of the vaſſal of 
ANCE to his domnin than that of occu- the crown. | 
ords p2ncy, though a written charter was. The actual ſyſtem of landed pro- 1 
$ far procured afterwards. The king, or perty in the weſt of Europe, has os: 
uiual commander in chief of the army, varied its form with the prevailing * 
ties. curcelled out the land to his officers, . character of ſucceſſive ages. It has "8 | 
f let- ct the neceſſary and obvious con- been accommodated tothe rude ſim- th! 
clar- Q:12n, that they ſhould maintain, and plicity of the more ancient times, 1. 
and de ready to bring into the field, a as well as to the feudal chivalry of 1 
„ Or certain force for the ſupport of that the middle ages. In the preſent * 
and government under the authority of times, it is every where ſubjected to 8 
{LCN ien they held their new pofſeihons, a new modification, from the genius Y 
com- Tre chiefs who held directly of the and maxims of a commercial age, 1 
t has cron n diſtributed the greater part and from encreaſing induſtry and 
d by C thi lands among the moſt diſ- cultivation. But from this modi- 
2 taguiſued and moſt favoured of cation, flagrant oppreſſions have 
> | 1 


ariſen; 


* 


| 
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ariſen; the lordly chief applying 
the maxims of an age in which mo- 
ney is the univerſal repreſentative, 
and letters the univerſal media of 
transferring property, to eſtabliſh- 
ments founded in times when the 
great proprietors of land, wholly 
employed in hunting, military ex- 
ver and rude conviviality, never 

reamed of encreaſing their fortunes 
by means of commerce; which if 
they had known, they would have 
diſdained. The glory of the chief 
was the glory of all his kindred and 
name ; and the numbers and fidelity 
of his vaſſals and tenants, again, 
were what conſtituted the power 


and conſequence of their chief. 


The produce of the land, corn, cattle, 
fiſh, and game, were ſpent on the 
eſtate, but chiefly at the manſion- 
houſes of the great, in 1 
hoſpitality. And in thoſe times, 
the highlanders were better fed, and 
in general, finer men than they are 
at preſent. For now the cattle, the 
ſalmon, and the very game, are 
either carried, or driven out of the 
country; nor has the faint dawn of 
commerce been yet able to ſupply 
that abundance which preceded it. 

It is in theſe circumſtances, when 
the rude majeſty, and the ſtrong at- 
tachments of feudal times have been 
exchanged for a general venality, 
according to the language of ſome, 
or a fpirit of commerce and im- 
provement, according to that of 
ethers, that certain highland chiefs 
have dared to diſpoſſeſs their vaſſals 
of tenements inherited by their fa- 
milies antecedently to the uſe of 
letters. 


* 


Hiſdorical accennt of the erectien of the 
Edyſtone Lighthouſes ; extracted 
Jren « 4 nav atide of” the build- 


« ing, and a deſcriptian of the con- 
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« ftruXion of the Edyſtone Liebe. 
« houſe with * By 7 
« Smeaton, Civil Fes 

F. R. S. 5 


18 E Edyſtone Rocks are ſup. 
poſed to have got this appel. 


lation from the t variety of con. 
trary ſets of he” tide be = avs 
amongſt and in the vicinity thereof 
both upon the tide of flood and the 
tide of ebb. They are ſituated 
nearly S. S. W. from the middle of 
Plymouth Sound, according to the 
true meridian ; and the diſtance, 23 
nearly as can be collected, is twelve 
and a half miles; and from the fame 
ex in the Sound to the Jetty 
ead, called the Barbican, in the 
ort of Plymouth, is a mile and : 
alf more, which makes the diſtance 
of the Edyſtone from the port of 
Plymouth to be nearly fourteen 
miles. 

The promontory called Ram 
Head is the neareſt point of land 
to the Edyftone, which bears from 
thence South ſcarcely one point 
Weſt, diſtant about ten miles, and 
conſequently by the _— is nearly 
8. W. by S.— Thoſe are near- 
ly in a line, but ſomewhat within 
that line which joins the Start and 
the Lizzrd Points; and as they lie 
nearly in the direction of veſſel; 
coaſting up and down the Channel, 
they muſt, before a lighthouſe was 
eſtabliſhed thereon, have been very 
dangerous, and often fatal to ſhips Y 
under ſuch circumſtances: and many 
rich ſhips and other veſſels have, in 
former times, been aRually loſt upon 
thoſe rocks, particularly ſuch 2 
were homeward-bound from foreigu 
parts; it being even now a common 
thing, in foggy and thick hazy wea⸗ 
ther, for homeward-bound ſhips 
from long foreign voyages to make 


the Edyftone Lighthouſe as the fir | 
point 
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iat of land of Great Britain; ſo 
that in the night, and nearly at high 
water, when the whole range of 
theſe rocks are covered, the moſt 
careful mariner might run his ſhip 
upon them, if nothing was placed 
there by way of —_— 

The many fatal accidents which 
ſo frequently happened, made it a 
thing very deſirable to have a light- 
houſe built thereon, and thar for 
many years before any competent 
undertaker appeared. At length, 
however, we learn, that in the year 
1596, Mr. Henry Winſtanley, of 
Littlebury, in the county of Eſſex, 
Gent, was not only hardy enough 
to undertake it, but was furniſhed 
with the neceſſary powers to put 
it in execution. This, it is ſup- 
poſed, was done in virtue of the 
general powers lodged in the Maſ- 
tet, Wardens, and Aſſiſtants of the 
Trinity-houfe at Deptford Strond to 
erect ſea- marks, &c. by a ſtatute of 
queen Elizabeth, whereby they are 
impowered © to erect and ſet up 
beacons, marks and ſigns for the 
ſea, needful for avoiding the dan- 
gers; and to renew, continue, and 
maintain the ſame.” But whether 
Mr. Winſtanley was a proprietor or 
ſharer of the undertaking under the 
Trinity-houſe, or only the directing 
engineer employed in the execution, 
does not now appear. 

This gentleman had diſtinguiſn- 
ed himſelf in a certain branch of 
mechanics, the tendency of which 
is to raiſe wonder and ſurpriſe. He 
dad at his houſe at Littlebury a ſet 
of contrivances, ſuch as the follow- 
ing Being taken into one parti- 
lar room of his houſe, and there 


obſerving an old ſlipper careleſsly 
lying on the middle of the floor, — 
if, as was natural, you gave it a kick 
with your foot, up ftarted a ghoſt 
before you: if you fat down in a 
certain chair, a couple of arms would 
immediately claſp you in, ſo as to 
render it impoſſible to diſentangle 
yourſelf till your attendant ſet you 
at liberty: and if you ſat down in 
a certain arbour by the fide of a ca- 
nal, you was forthwith ſent out a- 
float to the middle of the canal, 
from whence it was impoſſible for 
you to eſcape till the — re- 
turned you to your former place.— 
Whether thoſe things were ſhewn 
to ſtrangers at his houſe for money, 
or were done by way of amuſement 
to thoſe that came to viſit the place, 


is uncertain, as Mr, Winſtanley is 


ſaid to have been a man of ſome 
property: but it is at leaſt certain, 
that he eſtabliſhed a place of public 
exhibition at Hyde Park Corner, 
called Winſtanley's Water-works, 
which were ſhewn at ſtated times at 
one ſhilling each perſon. The par- 
ticulars of thoſe water-works are 
not now known; but, according to 
the taſte of the times, we muſt na- 
turally ſuppoſe a great variety of 


gets deau, &Cc. * 


The lighthouſe Mr. Winſtanley 
built was begun in the year 1696, 
and was more than four years in 
building; Not,” ſays the archi- 
tect, for the greatneſs of the work, 
but for the dithculty and danger in 
getting backwards and forwards ta 
the place. The difficulties were 
many, and the dangers not leſs, At 
length, in the third year, all the 
work was raiſed, which to the vane 


It appears that the exhibition of theſe water-works continued ſome years after 


dang mentioned in the Tatler of that date. 


e death of Mr, Winſtanley, as they were exiſting in the month of Sept. 170g, 


Was 
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was eighty feet. Being all finiſhed, 


with the lantern, and all the rooms 
that<were in it, they ventured to 
lodge there ſoon after Midſummer, 
for the greater diſpatch of the work. 
But the firſt night the weather came 
bad, and fo continued, that it was 
eleven days before any boats could 
come near them again, and, not 
being acquainted with the height of 
the ſea riting, they were almoit all 
the time drowned with wet, and 
their proviſions in as bad à condi- 
tion, though they worked night and 
day to make ſhelter for theiniclves. 
In this ſtorm they loſt ſome of their 
materials, although they did what 
they could to fave. them; but the 
boat then returning, they all left the 
houſe to be refreſhed on ſhore ; an 
as ſoon as the weather permitted, 
they returned again and knithed all, 
and put up the light on the 14th of 
Nov. 1698; which being ſo late in 
the vear, it was three days bejore 
Chruimas before they had relief to 

et on ſhore again, and were almoſt 
at the laſt extremity for want ot 
proviſions; but by good provi- 
dence, then two boats came with 
provitons, and the family that was 
to take care of the light. 

The fourth year, finding in the 
winter the effects the ſea had upon 
the houſe, and burying the lantern 
at times, although more than 60 feet 
high; Mr. Wainttaaley early in the 
ſpring encompaſſed the building 
with a new work of four feet thick- 
neis from the foundation, making 
all ſolid near 20 feet high; and 
taking down the upper part of the 
firſt building, and enlarging every 
part in its proportion, he raiſed it 
forty feet higher than it was at 
firſt; and yet the ſea, in time of 
forms, flew in appearance 100 feet 
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above the vane; and at times co. 
vered half the fide of the houſe aud 
the lantern, as if they were unde; 
water. 

On the finiſhing this building, it 
was generally ſaid, that in the une 
of hard weather, ſuch was the 
height of the ſeas, that it was ver 
poſible for a ſix-oared boat to by 
lifted up upon a wave, and driven 
through . the open gallery of the 
lighthoule. 

In Nov. 1703, the fabric wanted 
ſome repairs, and Mr. Winſtanler 
went down to Plymouth to ſuper- 
incend the performance of them, 
The opinion of the common people 
was, taat the building would not 
be of long duration. Mr. Win. 
ſtanley, however, held different ſen. 
uiments. eing amongſt his friends 
previous to his going off with his 
workmen on account of thoſe repa. 
rations, the danger was intimated 
to him; and it was ſaid, that one 
Cay or other the Ighthouſe would 
certainly be overſet. To this de 
replied, © He was fo well affured 
C, the ſtrength of his building, be 
mould only wiſh to be there in the 
createſt ſtorm that ever blew under 
the face of the heavens, that he 
might ſee what effect it would have 
upon the ſtructure.“ 

In tais with he was too ſoon gra- 
tified ; for while he was there with 
his workmen and light-xeepers, 
that dreadful ſtorm began Which 
raged the moſt. violently upon ihe 
26th Nov. 1703, in the night; and 
of all the accounts of the kind which 
hiſtory furniſhes us with, we have 
none that has exceeded this in Great 
Britain, or was more injurious or 
extenſive in its devaſtation. 

Tac next morning, when the 
ſtorm was abated, nothing of the 

lighthouls 


; the 


f tlie 


houſe | 
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lighthouſe was to be ſeen. The 
following account of its deſtruc- 
tion was printed at the time, by 
Daniel Defoe, in a book intitled 
Tut STOKM:? 

« The loſs of the lighthouſe called 
the Edyſtone, at Plymouth, 15 ano- 
ther article of which we never 
heard any particulars, other than 


this, that'at night it was ſanding, 


and in the morning all the upper 


part of the gallery was blown down, 
and all the people in it periihed, 
and, by a particular misfortune, 
Mr. Winſtanley the contriver of it; 
a perſon whoſe loſs is very much 
regretted by ſuch as knew him, as a 
very uſeful man to his country. 
The loſs of that lighthouſe is alſo a 
conſiderable damage, as it is ve 
doubtful whether it will ever be 
attempted again; and it was a great 
lecurity to the ſailors, many a good 
{tip having been loſt there in former 
times. ' 

« ]t was very remarkable, that as 
we are informed, at the ſame time 
the lighthouſe aforeſaid was blown 
down, the model of it in Mr. Win 
ftanley's houſe at Littlebury in Ef: 
ſex, above 200 miles from the 
lighthoute, fell dowa and was broken 
W pieces. 


« At Plymouth they felt a full 


proportion of the ſtorm in its utmoſt 
fury. The Edyſtone has been al- 
ready mentioned; but it was a 
double loſs, in that the lighthouſe 
had not been long down when the 
Winchelfa, a homeward-bound Vir- 
ginia man, was ſplit upon the rock 
where that building ſtood, and mail 

of her men drowned. | 

The great utility of Mr. Win- 
ſtanley's lighthouſe had been ſuf, 
ficiently evident to thoſe for whoſe 
uſe it was ereced ; and the laſs of 
the Wiuchelſea Virginia-man be- 
fore - mentioned proved a powerful 
incentive to ſuch as were intereſted, 
to exert themielves in order for its 
reſtoration. It was not, however, 
begun ſo ſoon as might have been 
expected. In ſpring et the year 
1706, an act of parhament paſied, 
enabling the Trinity Houſe to re- 
build, but it was not earlier than 
July that it was begun The un- 
dertaker was a captain Lovell or 
Lovett, who took it for the term 
of nin*ty-rine years, commencing 
from the day that a light ſhould 
be exhibited. 

'To enable him to fu'fil his un- 
dertaking, Captain Lovett engaged 
Mr. John Rudycrd to be his en- 
gineer or architect; and his choice, 
though Mr. Rudyerd * does not 

appear 


* Of this gentleman Mr. Smeaton gives the following aceount, from the infor, 


mation of Mr. Michell : 


Mr. Rudyerd's father and mother were of the loweſt rank of day-labourers, 


with a large family of children, and in as low repute in all other reſpects, as in 2 
of rank ; being looked upon as a worthleſs ſet of razged beggars, whom a 


molt 


nobody would employ on account of the hadneſs of their characters: This their 
ſon, however, was, from a child, of a very different diſpoſition from the reſt; born 
with a good head, and an hongſt and good heart, in ſhort the very reverſe of the reſt 
of tity tamily ; ſo that he was conſidered by them as a ſullen boy, as he would not 
allociate with them in going aut on their pilfering ſchemes ; and probably on that 
account, as hath been ſuppoſed, he ran away from them, and by good luck, and 
om ſomething promiſing in his aſpect, got into the ſervice of a gentleman, it is 
believed at Plymouth; and in this ſtation he appeared to ſo much advantage to his 
palter, and became ſo great a favourite with him, that he gave him the opportunity 
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appear to have been bred ta any 
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out of place, they ſhew a bad taſte, 


mechanical buſineſs or ſcientifical and betray ignorance of its fir. — 
profeſſion, was not ill made. He principle, judgment. Eig. 
at · that time kept a linen-draper's The building was begun in] — 
ſhop upon Ludgate-Hill. His want 1706, a light was up in it the 1 ate 
of experience, however, was in a July 1708, and it was complete] 3 
degree aſſiſted by Mr. Smith and finiſhed in 1709. The quantit * 3 
Mr. Notcutt, both ſhip- wrights materials expended in the — _ 
from the king's yard at Woolwich, tion, was 500 tons of ſtone, 1.2 8 mp 
who worked with him the whole tons of timber, 80 tons of leon gre” 40 
time he was building the light- z5 tons of lead; of trenails, r ane 
houſe. | and rack-bolts 2,500 each. : . 
It is not very material in what Louis the XIVth being at war 1. 
way this gentleman became quali- with England during the proceed * 
fied for the execution of the work; ing with this building, a "ers * 
it is {ſufficient that he directed the privateer took the men at work — 
performance thereof in a maſterly upon it, together with their too! — 
manner, and fo as perfectly to au- and carried them to France; and * 
ſwer the end for which it was in- the captain was in expeRation of — 
tended. He ſaw the errors in the a reward for the atchievemen: 0h: 
former building, and avoided them: While the captives lay in priſon, 755 
inſtead of a polygon, he choſe a the tranſaction reached the ears of os 
circle for the outline of his build- that monarch. He immediately or. der 
ing, and carried up the elevation dered them to be releaſed, and the * 
in that form. His principal aim captors to be put in their place; 555 
appears to have been uſe and ſim- declaring, that though he was at ir 
plicity; and indeed, in a building war with England, he was not at , 
ſo ſituated, the former could hardly war with mankind ; he therefore * 
be acquired in its full extent with- directed the men to be ſent back to o 
out the latter. He ſeems to have their work with preſents; obſerr- ten 
adopted ideas the very reverſe of ing, that the Edyſtone hghthouſe = 
his predeceſſor; for all the un- was ſo ſituated, as to be of equal =) 
wieldy ornaments at top, the open ſervice to all nations having occa- 10 
gallery, the projecting cranes, and ſion to navigate the channel that þ 
other contrivances, more for orna- divides France from England. — 
ment and pleaſure than uſe, Mr. In the year 1715, captain Lovett ke. 
Rudyerd laid totally afide : he ſaw, being dead, his property in the | * 
that how beautiful ſoe ver ornaments Edyſtone light-houſe was ſold be- 
might be in themſelves, vet when fore a maſter in chancery to Ro- = 
they are improperly applied, and bert Weſton, Eſq. _—— Noyes, Elq, im: 
of reading, writing, accounts, and mathematics; in all which he made 2 very ready * 
and great progrets ; and afterwards his maſter aſſiſted him very greatly in life, by of 
erer him tome employment that raiſed him above the rank of a ſervant, and d 
aid the foundation of his future ſuccefs in the world.” The reſolution of this gen- 63 
tleman, in ſeparating himſelf from his worthleſs parents, and avoiding the evil of but 
ore why example, are circumſtances indicating a ſtrong mind, and highly honour- 155 
un. | $ 


of 
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of Gray*s-Inn; and Cheetham, 
Efq. an alderman of Dublin, who 
divided the fame into eight ſhares. 
After a few years ſome repairs were 
found wanting; and in 1723, Mr. 
Rudyerd being, we ſuppoſe, then 
dead, Mr. John Holland, foreman 
ſhip wright in the Dock-yard at 
Plymouth, became overſcer and di- 
rector of the neceſſary reparations ; 
which office he again executed in 
1734 The latter end of 1744, 
after all the neceſſary repairs wefe 
finiſhed, there happened a dreadful 
form on the 26th Sept. in which 
the Victory was loſt; which being 
from the eaſt, tore away no lets 
than thirty pieces of the uprights 
altogether, which in part made an 
opening into the ſtore- room. This 
diſaſter, however, was entirely re- 
paired in December following, un- 
cer the direction of Mr. Joßas jeſ- 
ſop, a quarter-man in Plymouth 
Do k, who had been recommended 
by Mr. Holland, on his own promo- 
tion to be king's builder at Dept- 
ford-yard., Mr. Holland, however, 
continued his good offices until his 
death in 1752, when the whole ſu- 
perintendance devolved on Mr. Jeſ- 
ſop. 
The cataſtrophe of this light- 
houſe ſoon after took place: On 
the 2d December 1555, the light- 
keeper then upon watch, about two 
o'clock in the morning, went into 
the lantern as uſual, to ſnuff the 
candles; he found the whole in a 


imoke ; and upon opening the door 


of the lantern into the balcony, a 
fame inftantly burſt from the inſide 
of the cupola : he immediately en- 
deavoured to alarm his companions; 
but they being in bed, and aſleep, 
were not fo ready in coming to 


his aſſiſtance as the occaſion re- 
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quired. As there were always ſome 
leather buckets kept in the houſe, 
and a tub of water in the lantern, 
he attempted to extinguiſh the fire 
by throwing water from the balco- 
ny upon the outſide cover of lead. 
By this time his companions arriv- 
ing, he encouraged them to fetch 
up water with the buckets from the 
ſea ; but the height of the place, 
added to the confternation which 
muſt attend ſach an unex ected 
event, rendered their efforts fruit- 
leſs. Ihe flames gathered ſtrength 
every moment; the poor man with 
every exeruon, having the water to 
throw four yards higher than him- 
ſelf, found himſelf unable to ſtop 
the progreſs of the conflag ration, 
and was cbliged to de ſiſt. 

As he was looking upward with 
the utmoſt attention to ſee che ef- 
fect of the water thrown, a volition 
which, phyſiogno:niſts tell us, oc- 
caſions the mouth naturally to be 
a little open, a quantity of lead 
diſſolved bv the heat of the flames 
ſuddenly ruſhed like a torrent from 
the roof, and fell upon his head, 
face, and ſhoulders, and barnt him 
in a dreadful manner: from this 
moment he had a violent internal 
ſenſation, and imagined that a quan- 
tity of this lead had paſſed his 
throat, and got into his body. Un- 
der this violence of pain and anxie- 
ty, as every attempt had proved 
ineffectual, and the rage of, the 
flames was encreaſing, it is not to 
be wondered that the terror and 
diſmay of the three men increaſed 
in proportion; ſo that they all 
found themſelves intimidated, and 
glad to make their retreat from 
the immediate ſcene of horror into 
one of the rooms below. They 
therefore deſcended as the fire ap- 
K 2 proached, 
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proached, with no other proſpect 
than of ſecuring their immediate 
ſafety, with ſcarce any hopes of be- 
ing ſaved from deſtruction. 

Vim ſoon the flames were ſeen 
on the ſhore is uncertain; but early 
in the morning they were perceived 
by ſome of the Cawſand fiſhermen, 
and intelligence thereof given to 
Mr. Edwards, of Rame, in that 
neighbourhood, a gentleman of ſome 
fortune, and more humanity, who 
immediately fent out a fiſhing- boat 
and men to the relief of the diſ- 
treſſed objects in the lighthouſe. 

The boat and men got thither 
about ten o'clock, after the fire had 
been burning full eight hours; in 
which time . three light-keepers 
were not only driven from all the 
rooms and the ſtaircaſe, but, to 
avoid the falling ef the timber and 
red-hot bolts, & c. upon them, they 
were found fitting in the hole or 
cave on the eaſt fide of the rock 
under the iron ladder, almoſt in a 
ſtate of ſtupe faction; it being then 
low water. 

With much diftculty they were 
taken of; when finding it impoſ- 
fible to do any further ſervice, they 
haſt>ned to Plymouth. No ſooner 
were they ſet on ſtore, than one of 
the men ran away, and was never 
afterwards heard of. This circum- 
tance, though it might lead to 
ſuſpicions untavourable to the man, 
Mr. Smeaton is of opinion ought 
not to weigh any thing againit him, 
as he ſuppoſes it to have ariſen from 
a panic which ſometimes ſeizes 
weak minds. and prevents their act- 
ing agreeable to the dictates of 
rigut reaſon. 

It was not long before the dread- 
ful news arrived at Plymouth. Al- 
derman Tolcher and his fon im- 
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mediately went to ſea, but found h 
impoſſible to do any thing wit 
effect. Admiral Weſt alſo, wh 
then lay in Plymouth Sound, fer: 
a ſloop properly armed, with a boat 
and an engine therein, which all 
carried out Mr. Jeſſop the ſurveyor 
This veſſel arrived early in the dax 
Many attempts were made to play 
the engine, but the agitation of the 
ſea prevented it from being em. 
ployed with ſucceſs. On the ſuc. 
ceeding days the fire till continded, 
and about the 7th the deſtruction of 
the whole was completed. 

The man who has been me. 
tioned already was named Hens; 
Hall, of Stonehouſe, near Plymcutk; 
and though aged 94 years, being 
of a ogy conſtitution, was te- 
markably active, conſidering ki 
time of life. He invariably told 
the ſurgeon who attended him, Mr, 
Spry (now Dr. Spry) of Plymouth, 
that if he would do any thing ef- 
fectual to his recovery, he mult re- 
heve his ſtomach from the lead 
which he was ſure was within him; 
and this he not only told Dr. Spry, 


but all thofe about him, though in 2 


very hoarſe voice, and the ſame aſſet- 
tion he mage to Mr. Jeflep.—The 
reality ot the aſſertĩon ſeemed, bow- 
ever, then incredible to Dr. Spry, 
who could ſcarcely ſuppoſe it poi- 
ſible that any human being could 
exiſt after receiving melted lead into 
the fomach; much leſs that he 
ſhould afterwards þe able to bear 
towing through the fea from the 
rock, and alio the fatigue and in- 
convenience from the length ot 
time he was in getting on ſhore 
before any remedies could be ap- 
plied. The man, however, did net 
ew any ſymptoms of being much 


worſe or better until the ſixch day 
after 


after the accident, when he was 
thought to mend: he conſtantly took 
his medicines, and ſwallowed many 
things both liquid and ſolid, till the 
tenth or eleventh day; after which 
ke ſuddenly grew worſe; and on 
the twelfth, being ſeized with cold 
(wears and ſpaſms, he ſoon after ex- 


ired. 
f His body was "_ by Dr. Spry, 
and in the ſtomach was found a ſolid 
piece of lead of a flat oval form, 
which weighed 7 ounces 5 drachms. 
So extraordinary a circumſtance ap- 
pearing to deſerve the notice of the 

hiloſophical world, an account of 
it was ſent to the Royal Society, 
and printed in the 49th volume of 
their Tranſactions, p. 477. 

The lighthouſe being thus de- 
molithed, the proprietors 1mme- 
diately turned their Hang cory to the 
rebuilding of it. They had in it a 
term of near half a century, but 
ſome ſhares being ſettled by the 
marriage articles of one of the par- 
ties, ſome impediments aroſe which 
could not be overcome without the 
aid of parliament, which was ſoon 
obtained. To one of the partners, 
Robert Weſton, Eſq. the manage- 
ment of the buſineſs was committed, 
and he thought it requiiite to apply 
to the earl of Macclesfield, then 
preſident of the Royal Society, to 
recommend a proper perſon toſuper- 
intend the work. On communica- 
ting the obje& of his viſit, Jord 
Macclesfield told him, that there 
was one of the Royal Society whom 
he could venture to recommend to 
the bufineſs ; yet that the moſt ma- 
terial part of what he knew of him 
was, his having within the compaſs 
of the laſt ſeven years recommended 
himſelf to the ſociety by the com- 
munication of ſeveral mechanical 
inventions and improvements; and 


tough he had at firſt made it his 
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buſineſs to execute things in the in- 
ſtrument way (without having been 
bred to the trade) yet on account 
of the merit of his performances, he 
had been choſen a member of the 
ſociety; and that for about three 
years paſt, having found the buſi- 
neſs of a philoſophical inſtrument- 
maker not likely to afford an ade- 
quate recompence, he had wholly 
applied himſelf to ſuch branches of 
mechanics as were wanted by the 
proprietors ; that he was then ſome- 
where in the north of England, ex- 
ecuting a work; and that as he had 
always ſatished his employers, he 
would not be likely to undertake 
what he could not perform. 

The perſon thus deſcribed was 
Mr. SMEaToN, who was written 
to by Mr. Benjamin Wilſon the 
painter, laconically informing him, 
that he was the perſon lixed upon 
to rebuild the Edyſtone Lighthouſe, 
But this intimation conveying to 
his mind no more than a mere no- 
tice, that he might, in common with 
others, deliver in propoſals to re- 
pair it, not knowing then that it 
was entirely deſtroyed, it afforded 
but little ſatisfaction, and he re- 
turned only a cool anſwer. Mr. 
Wilſon's reply was ſtill more laconic : 
'That the demolition was total ; and 
that, as Nathan ſaid unto David, 
« Thou art the man.” 

Mr. Smeaton immediately dive ſt- 
ed himſelf of his engagements in 
the North, and arrived in Loudon 
the 23d of Feb. 1756, and had an 
interview next day with the princi- 

| proprietor. The mode of re- 
building then became the ſubject of 
their deliberations, whigh at length 
ended in a determination to rebuild 
it with ſtone. 

On the 5th of April Mr. Smeaton 
firſt ſet his foot on the Edyſtone 
Rock. He unmediately began to 

K 3 | take 
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take his meaſures for proceeding on cheapeſt rates. He viſited the quer. 
the work. He made all the neceſ- ries at Beare in Devonſhire, and 


ſary enquiries on the {pot, and in the Iſle of Portland, and from the 
the neigibourhood. He conſidered latter of theſe places he at length 


the nature and quality of the ſtone determined to be ſupplied with his 
roper to be uſed, and from whence materials“. 


it might be obtained at the beit and Having 


The following cuſtom at Portland is worthy of notice. While I was lock. 
ing ver the quarries at Portiand,” ſays Mr. Smeaton, “ and attentively con- 
ſidering the operations, obterving how ſoon the quarrymen would cut half 3 
ton of aal from an unformed block, and what large pieces flew off at eve 
ſtroke ; how ſp:evily their blows followed one another, and how inceſſantly 
they purined this labour with a tool of from 18 to 20 pound weight; I was 
naturally led to view and conſider the figure of the operative agent; and after 
having obſerved that by far the greateit number of the guarrymen were of a 
very robuſt hardy form, in whote hands the tool I have mentioned ſeemed 1 
mere play-thing, I at lat broke out with jurprize, and enquired of my guide 
Mr. 3 where they could poſſibey pick up ſuch a ſet of ſtout teilows, to 
handle the keved, which in their hands ſcemed ncthing : for 1 obſerved that in 
the ſpace of 15 minutes, they would knock off as much waſte matter from a 
maſs oi tone, as any of that occupation I had ever ſeen before would do in an 
hour. Says Roper, „We do not go to fetch thoſe men from a diſtance, they 
« are all born upon the iſland, and many of them have never been further upon 
te the main land than to Weymouth.” I told him I thought the air of that iſland 
mult be very propitious, to furniſh a breed of men fo particularly formed for 
the hulineſs they followed. The air, he replied, „though very ſharp from 
« our elevated tuation, is certainly very healthy to working men; yet if you 
& kaew how theſe men are produced, you would wonder the lets ; for all our mar- 
« riages here are produttive of children. On defiring an explanation how this 
happened, he proceeded : „Our people here, as they are bred to hard labour, are 
« very early in a condition to marry and provide tor a family; they intermarry 
« with one another, very rarelv going to the main land to ſeek a wife; and it 
« has been the cuſtom of the ifland, from time immemorial, that they never marry 
« ti]! the woman 3s pregnant. But pray, ſays I, does not this ſubject you to 
a great number of baſtards? Have not your Portlanders the ſame kind of fickle- 
nels ir their attachments that Engliſhmen are ſubje& to? and, in conſequence, 
does not this produce many inconveniencics ? © None at all,” replies Roper, 
« for previous to my arrival here, there was but one child on record of the 
« pariſh regiſter, that had been born a baſtard in the compals of 150 years. 
«© The mode ef courtſhip here is, that a young woman never admits of the 
„ ferious addrefies of a young man, but on ſuppoſition of a thorough proba- 
« tion. When ſhe becomes with chiid, ſhe tells her mother: the mother tells her 
„father; her father tells his father, and he tells his fon, that it is then proper ume 
« to be married.“ But ſuppoſe, Mr. Roper, ſhe does not prove to be wi child, 
what happens then? Do they live together without marriage? or if they ſepa- 
rate, is not this ſuch an imputation upon her, as to prevent her getting 
ſuitor ? © The caſe is thus managed, aniwered my friend: © If the woman 
« does not prove with child, after a competent time of courtſhip, they conclude 
«© they we not deftined by providence for each other; they therefore ſeparate 3 
« and as it is an eſtabliſied maxim, which the Portland women obſerve with 
6 great ſtriineis, never to admit a plurality of lovers at one time, their honour 18 
en way tarnithed : ſhe juſt as ſoon (after the affair is declared to be broke off) 


« gets 
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{Having proceeded thus far, he 
returned to London, and had a meet. 
ing with the proprietors, who, for rea- 
ſons highly honourable to them, con- 
£rmed their determination to rebuild 
with ſtone. He accordingly pre- 
pared his models and deſigns, which 
were approved by his employers, and 
directed to be exhibited to the 
Lords of the Admiralty, and the 
Maſters of the Trinity Houſe. To 
the former they were ſhewn ; but 
the latter having fixed their time 
for viewing them at ſo diſtant a day 
as to hazard the progreſs of the 
work, he determined to ſet off for 

Iymouth without their inſpection. 

He arrived at Plymouth the 23d 
of July 1756, and immediately be- 
gan his operations. He appointed 
his aſſiſtants, hired his men, ſettled 
their wages, and drew up rules for 
their conduct. He alſo hired a 
piece of ground for a work-yard. 
On the 3d of- Auguſt they went off 
to the rock, and continued to work 
as long as the weather would per- 
mit, The next winter Mr. Smeaton 
determined to continue at Plymouth, 
to go through a courſe of experi- 
ments on cements. On the zd of 
June 1757, the works were reſum- 
ed, and on the _ 12th the firſt ſtone 
was fxed. From this time the erec- 
tion proceeded with regularity and 
diſpatch, and with no other inter- 
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ruptions than what might be ex- 
pect: d from the nature of the work, 
until the gth of Oct. 1759, when, after 
innumerable difficulties and dangers, 
a happy period was put to the under- 
taking, without the loſs of life or 
limb to any one concerned in it, or 
accident by which the work could 
be ſaid tobe materially retarded. 
It now remained only to wait for 
a ſtorm to try the durability of the 
building. 'The hard weather of 
1759, 1760, and 1761, appeared 
to make no impreſſion. The year 
1762 was uſhered in by a tempeſt 
of the firſt magnitude, the rage of 
which was ſo great, that one of 
thoſe who had been uſed to predict 
its downfall was heard to ſay, « If 
the Edyſtone Lighthouſe is now 
ſtandipg, it will ſtand to the Dar 
oF JUDGMENT};” and in reality, 
from this time its exiſtence has been 
ſo entirely laid out of men's minds, 
that whatever ſtorms have happened 
fince, na enquiry has ever been 
made concerning it. So confident 
was a very intelligent friend of Mr, 
Smeaton's of 1ts durability, that he 
wrote to him, that he might for ever 
rid himſelf of any uneaſy thought 
of the houſe as to its danger from 


wind and fea. 


The Lighthouſe is attended by 
three men, who receive 25). a vear 
each, with an occaſional abſence in 
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« vets anotker ſuitor, as if ſhe had been left a widow, or that nothing had 
« ever happened, but that ſhe had remained an immaculate virgin.“ But pray, 
de, did nothing particular happen upon your men coming down from London? 
Ves,“ ſays he, & our men were much {truck and mighiily pleaſed with the facility 
« of the Portland ladies, and it was not long before ſeveral of the women 
proved with child; but the men being called upon to marry them, this part of 
te leſſon they were uninſtructed in ; and on their refutal, the Portland wo- 
© men aroſe to ſtone them out of the iſland; in{cmuch that thoſe few who did 
not chuſe to take their ſweethearts for better. er for worſe, after ſo tair a trial, 
« were in reality obliged to decamp; and on this occaſion ſome few baſtards 
©-were born; but ſince then, matters have gone on according to che ancient 
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ſummer. 
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ſummer. Formerly there were on- 
ly two, who watched alternately 

r hours and four hours ; but one 
being taken ill aad dying, the ne- 
reſſity of an additional hand became 
apparent. In this dilemma, the hv> 
inz man found himſelf in an awk- 
ward ſituation. Being apprehenſive 
if he tumbled the dead body into 
the ſea, which was the only way in 
his power to diſpoſe of it, he might 
be charged with murder, he was in- 
duced for ſome time to let the dead 
body lie; in hopes that the boat 
might be able to land, and relieve 
him from the diſtreſs he was in. 
By degrees the body became ſo of- 
fenfive, that it was not in his power 
to get quit of it without help; for 
it was near a month before the at- 
tending boat could effect a landing: 
and then it was not without the 
rage difficulty that it could be 

one, when they did land. To ſuch 
a degree was the whole building 
filled with the ſtench of the corple, 
that it was all they could do to get 
the dead body diſpoſed of and 
thrown into the ſea, and it was 
ſome time after that before the rooms 
tould be freed from the notſome 
ſtench that was left. 

It is ſaid, that while two light- 
keepers only were employed, on 
ſome diſguſt they -orbore to ſpeak 
to each other. A perſon obſerving 
to one of them how happy they 
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might live in their ſtate of reti. 
ment, Yes,” ſays the man, ve 
«« comfortably, if we could have the 
„ uſe of our tongues; but it is now 
« a full month ſince my partner and 
t have ſpoke to each other. 
To theſe anecdotes we ſhall 244 
one more, and conclude. A ſhoe: 
maker was carrying out to the light. 
houſe in order to be light-keeper, 
In their way, ſays the ſkipper to him, 
„How happens it, friend Jacob, 
te that you ſhould chuſe to go out 
«to be a light-keeper, when vou 
« can on ſhore (as J am told) earn 
*« half-a-crown and three ſhillings 
« a day in making leathern hoſe 
« ( leathern pipes ſo called); 
„whereas the light-keeper's ſalaty 
*« js but 251. a year, which is ſcarce 
„% ten ſhillings a week.” Says the 
ſhoe-maker, I go to be a light. 
« keeper, becauſe I don't like cn. 
« finement.” After this anſwer had 
po its ſhare of merriment, 
e at laſt explained himfelf, by 
ſaying, that he did not like to be 
confined to work. 
The whole time between the firſt 
ſtroke upon the rock and leaving 
the Lighthouſe complete, was 3 
years g weeks aud 3 days; from the 
5th of Dec. 1755, to exhibiting 
the light OR. 17 59, was three years 
10 months and 16 days; and the 
whole time of working on the rock 
111 days 10 hours. 
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ODE for the NEW YEAR; 1791. 
By HN RT Jams Pyr, £7. Poet Laureat. 


I. 
* HE N from the boſom of the mine 
The magnet firſt to light was thrown, 
Fair Commerce hail'd the giſt divine, 
And, ſmiling, claim'd it for her own. 

« My bark,” ſhe ſaid, « this gem ſhall guide 

« 'Thro' paths of Ocean yet untried, 

« While as my daring ſons explore 

« Each rude, nhoſpitable ſhore, 

« *Mid defart ſands and ruthleſs ſkies, 

« New ſeats of induſtry ſhall riſe, 
* And Culture wide extend its genial reign, 
„Free as the ambient gale, and boundleſs as the main.” 


II. 
But Tyratiny ſoon learn'd to ſeize 
The art improving Science taught, 
The white fail courts the diſtant breeze, 
With horror and deſtruction fraught ; 
From the tall maſt fell War unfurl'd 
His banners to a new-found world; 
Oppreſſion arm'd with giant Pride, 
And bigot Fury by her ide; 
Dire Deſolation bath'd in blood, 
Pale Av'rice, and her harpy brood, 
To each affrighted ſhore in thunder ſpoke, 
And bow'd the wretched race to Slavery's iron yoke, 


III. 
Not ſuch the gentler views that urge 
Britannia's ſons to dare the ſurge; 
Not ſuch the gifts her Drake, her Raleigh bore 
To the wild inmates of th' Atlantic ſhore, 
Teaching each drear wood's pathleſs ſcene 
The glories of their Virgin Queen— 


Nor 
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Nor ſuch her later chiefs, who try, 
Impell'd by ſoft Humanity, 
The boiſt'rous wave, the rugged coaſt, 
The burning zone, the polar froſt, 
That climes remote, and regions yet unknown, 


May ſhare a GEORGE's ſway, and bleſs his patriot throne, 


IV. 
Warm Fancy, kindling with delight, 
Anticipates the lapſe of Age, 
And as ſhe throws her eagle's fight 
O'er Time's yet undiſcover'd page, 
Vaſt Continents, now dark with ſhade, 
She ſees in Verdure's robe array'd: 
Sees o'er each illand's fertile ſtee 
That frequent ſtuds the Southern deep, 
His fleecy charge the ſhepherd lead, 
The harveſt wave, the vintage bleed; 
Sees Commerce ſprings of guiltleſs w ealth explore, 
Where frowns the weſtern world on Aſia's neighbouring ſhore; 


V. 
But lo! acroſs the blackening ſkies 
What ſwarthy Dzmon wings his flight? 
At once the tranſient landſcape flies, 
The fplendid Viſion ſets in night.— 
And ſee Britannia's aweful form, 
With breaſt undauated, brave the ſtorm : 
Aweful, as when, her angry tide 
O'erwhelm'd the wreck'd Armada's pride; 
Aweful, as when th” avenging blow 
Suſpending o'er a proſtrate toe, 
She ſnatch'd, in Vict'ry's moment prompt to ſave 
Iberia's ſinking ſons from Calpe's glowing wave. 


VI. 

Ere yet the tempeſt's mingled ſound 

Burſt dreadful o'er the nations round, 

What angel ſhape, in beaming radiance dight, 

Pours thro” the ſevering clouds celeſtial light! 

*T1s-Peace—before her ſeraph eye 

The fiends of Devaſtation fly. 

Auſpicious round our Monarch's brow 

She twines her olive's facred bough; 

This victory, ſhe cries, is mine, 

Not torn from War's terrific ſhrine ! 
Mane, the pure trophies of the wiſe and . | 
Unbought by ſcenes of w oe, and unde F with blood. 
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ODE for bs MAJESTY's Birth-Day, June 4, 1791. 
By Henry James Pyr, Ei. Poet Laureat. 


OUD the whirlwind rag'd around 
That ſhook affrighted Britain's ſhore, 
In peals of louder thunder drown'd 
That mingled with the wint'ry roar 
Dreadtul amid the driving ſtorm 
The gliding meteor's horrid form 
With tranſient gleam illum'd the air, 
While thro' December's murky night, 
Refulgent with unwonted light, 
The livid flaſhes glare. 


But ſee! the radiant Lord of Day 
Now northward rolls his burning car, 
And ſcatters with victorious ray 
The rage of elemental war. 
To reſt the troubled waves ſubſide, 
And gently o'er the curling tide 
Young Zephyr leads the vernal hours, 
Adorns with richeſt dyes the vale, 
And fragrance wafts on every gale 
From June's ambroſial flowers. 


O, may no lowering gloom o'ercaſt 
Tu' auſpicious morn to Britain dear, 
Or Eurus check with envious blaſt 
Tue promiſe of the rip'ning year! 
Or ſhould ſome tranſitory cloud 
Awhile th' ethereal ſplendor ſhroud ; 
Soon ſhall the ſun his ſtream renew 
Soon ſhall the landſcape ſmile around 
With more luxuriant verdure crown'd, 
And bloom with livelier hoe. 


Exulting in her Prince rever'd, 
Whole mild parental virtues grace 
The ſacred Throne by Glory rear'd 
On Freedom's adamantine baſe ; 
While Albion pours the feſtive ſtrain, 
Reſponſive to her choral train, 
The Muſe enraptur'd joins the throng, 
Proud that a grateful people's praiſe 
Echoes the votive verſe the pays, : 
And conſecrates her ſong, 


BURY, written in the year 161 
Hiftory, Biography, and Manners. 
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Lines addreſſed by Sir CHAx LES CAVENDISH 7o the Countefe of Sun kx, 
4. From Lobo“ Hluſtration- of Britifh 


M ADDAM, ſo may my ves pleaſing bee, 


So may yow laugh at them, and not at mee, 


As ſomthing to yo.] I would gladly ſay, 
But how to doe it can'ot finde the way. 

I would avoyd the cond on trodden wayes 
To ladyes us'd, wen bee or love or prayſe: 
As for the firſt, that little witt I have 

Is not yet growne ſo neere unto the grave 
But that I can by that dim fadeing light 
P*ceave of what, & unto whom, I write, 
Let ſuch as in a hopeles witles rage 

Can ſigh a quier, and read it to a page; 
Such as can make ten ſonets ere they reſt, 
When each is but a great blot at the beſt ; 
Such as can backs of books and windows fill, 
With theyr too furious diamond & quill ; 
Such as ar well reſolved to end theyr dayes 
Wen a loud laughter, blowne beyond the ſeas ; 
Who ar ſo mortify'd that they can live 
Contemn'd of all the world, and yet forgive; 
Write love to yow—l would not willingly 
Be poynted at in ev'ry company, 

As was the little taylor that til death 

Was hot in love with Queene Elizabeth. 
And, for the laſt, in all my idle dayes 

I never yet did living woman prayſe 

In verſe or proſe ; and when I doe beginn, 
Vle pick ſome woman out as full of ſinn 

As yow are full of virtue; with a ſoule 

As blacke as yor' is white; a face as foule 
As yot's is beautyfull : for it ſhall be 

Out of the rules of phiſiognomy, 

So farr that I doe feare | muſt diſplace 

The art a little to let in her face. 

It ſhall at leaſt fowr faces be below 


The divell's, and her parched corps ſhall ſhowe, 


In her looſe ſkin, as if a ſpirit ſhee were, 
Kept in a bagg by ſome great conjurer. 
Her breath ſhall be as horrible ws vild 
As ev*ry word yow ſpeake is ſweete and mild; 
It ſhall be ſuch a one as cam ot bee 


Cowr'd wih anie art or policie ; 
9 


But, 


Pe 
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But, let her take all powdrs, *fames, and drinke, 
She ſhall make nothing but a deerer ſtinke. 
She ſhall have ſuch a foote, and ſuch a noſe, 
As will not ſtand in any thing but proſe. 

If I beſtow my prayſes uppon ſuch 

"Tis charity, and I thall merit much. 

My prayſe will come to her like a full boule 
Beſtowed, at moſt neede, on a thirſty ſoule; 
Where if I ſing yo" prayſes in my rime, 

I looſe my inke, my paper, and my time; 
Add nothing to yor overflowing ſtore, 


And tell yow naught but what yow knew before. 


Nor do the worthy minded (which I ſware, 
Madam, I thinck yow are) indure to heare 
Theyr own p fections into queſtiò brought, 
Butt ſtopp theyr eares at them; for if I thought 
You tooke a pride to have yo virtues knowne, 
P'don me, Maddam, I ſhould think them none. 
To what a length is this ftrange letter growne 
In feeking of a ſubject, yet finds none. 
But if yo brave thoughts (we I mult reſpect 
Above yo# glorious titles) doe accept 
Theſe few ill- ſcattered lines, I ſhall ere long 
Dreſſe upp yo# virtues new, in a new fong : 
Yet farr from all baſe prayſe or flatterie ; 
Allthough I know what 'ere my verſes bee, 
They will like the moſt ſervile flatterie ſhow, 
If I write truth, and make the ſubject yow. 


Perſonal deſcription and domeſtic character of the ancient inhabitants of this 
land. From The ABORIGINAL BRNITOxS, by GEORGE RICHARDS, 


B. A, 


RE DE as the wilds around his ſylvan home 
In ſavage grandeur ſee the Briton roam. 

Bare were his limbs, and ſtrung with toil and cold, 

By untam'd nature caſt in giant-mould. 

O'er his broad hrawny ſhouldefs looſely flung 

Shaggy and long his yellow ringlets hung. 

His waiſt an iron-belted falchion bore, 

Maſſy, and purpled deep with human gore: 

His ſcarr'd and rudely-painted limbs around 

Fantaſtic horror-ſtriking figures frown'd, 

Which, monſter-like, ev'n to the confines ran 

Of nature's work, and left him hardly Man, 

His Enitted brows and rolling eyes impart 

A QUureful image of his ruthleſs heart; 
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Where war and human hlood-ſhed brooding lie, 
Like thunders lowering in a gloomy ſky. | 

But you, illuſtrious Fair Ones, wont to brave 
Helvellin's ſtorms, and ſport in Darwent's wave, 
To your high worth ſubmiſs the ſavage ſtood, 

As Gambia's lions reverence princely blood, 

He made no rubied lip nor ſparkling eye 

The ſhrine and god of his idolatry ; 

But, proudly bending to a juſt controul, 

Bow'd in obeiſance to the female ſoul ; 

And deem'd, ſome effluence of the Omniſcient mind 
In woman's beauteous image lay enſhrin'd ; 

With inſpiration on her boſom hung, 

And flow'd in heavenly wiſdom from her tongue. 
Fam'd among warrior-chiefs the crown ſhe wore z 
At freedom's call the gory falchion bore ; 

Rul'd the triumphant car; and rank'd in fame 
Bonduca's with Caractacus's name. ; 

No tender virgin heard the impaſſion'd youth 
Breathe his warm vows, and ſwear eternal truth: 
No fire, encircled by a blooming race, 

View'd his own features in-his infant's face: 
The ſavage knew not wedlock's chaſter rite ; 
The torch of Hymen pour'd a common light; 
As paſſion, fir d, the lawleſs pair were bleſs'd ; 
And babes unfather'd hung upon the breaſt, 

Such was the race, who drank the light of day, 
When loſt in weſtern waves Britannia lay ; 

Content they wander'd o'er their heaths and moors, 
Nor thought, that ocean roll'd round other ſhores, 
Viewing the fires, that blaz'd around their ſkies, 

Mid the wide world of waters ſet and riſe, 

They vainly deem'd, the twinkling orbs of light 

For them alone illum'd the vault of night; 

For them alone the golden lamp of day 

Held its bright progreſs through the heav'n's high way. 

When the chill breeze of morning overhead 
Wav'd the dark boughs, that roof*d his ſylvan bed, 
Up the hght Briton | YE chace the deer 
Through Humber's vales, or heathy Cheviot drear. 
Languid at noon his fainting limbs he caſt 
On the warm bank, and ſought his coarſe repaſt. 
With acorns, ſhaken from the neighbouring oak, 
Or ſapleſs bark, that from the trunk he broke, 

His meal he made; and in the cavern'd dell 
Drank the hoarſe wave, that down the rough rocks fell. 
At eve retracing flow his morning road 


With wearied feet he gain'd his wild abode, 
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No city roſe with ſpires and turrets crown'd 

No iron war from rocky ramparts frown'd : 

But plain and ſimple, in the ſhadowy wood, 

The ſhapeleſs rude- conſtructed hamlets ſtood : 

O'er the deep trench an earthy mound aroſe, 

To guard the ſylvan town from beaſts and foes. 

The crackling fire, beneath the hawthorn ſhade, 

With chearful blaze illum'd the darkſome glade. 
t-times beneath the ſheltering oak was ſpread 

With leaves and ſpoils of beaſts the ruſtic bed : 

In open ſky he reſts his head, and ſees 

The ftars, that twinkle through the waving trees. 

On his bare breaſt the chilling dews deſcend ; 

His yellow locks the midnight tempeſts rend ; 

Around the empty wolf in hunger prowls, 

And ſhakes the lonely foreſt with his howls: 

Yet health and toil weigh down the ſenſe, and ſteep 

His wearied aching limbs in balmy ſleep ; 

Till the pale twilight opes the glimmering glades, 

And ſlowly gains upon the mid-wood ſhades. 


Menady on the Death of Dick, an Academical Cat. From SALMA= 
GUND1, a Miſtellaneous Combination of Original Poetry. 


VE Rats, in triumph ele vate your ears! 
Exult, ye Mice !—for Fate's abhorred ſhears 
Of Dick's nine lives have ſlit the Catguts nine; 
Henceforth he mews midſt choirs of Cats divine! 
Tho? nine ſucceſſive lives protract their date, 
E'en Cats themſelves obey the call of Fate; 
Whoſe formidable fiat ſets afloat 
Mortals, and mortal Cats, in Charon's boat : 
Fate, who Cats, Dogs, and Doctors makes his prize 
That grace Great Britain's Univerſities. 
Where were ye, Nymphs,—-when to the ſilent coaſt 
Of gloomy Acheron Dick travell'd poſt ? 
Where were ye, Muſes, in that deathful hour 
Say, did ye haunt the Literary Bower 
Where Science ſends her Sons in Stockings Blue 
To barter praiſe for ſoup with M ? 
For not on Iſis? claſſic ſhores ye ſtray'd, 
Nor brew'd with Cherwell's wave your lemonade j 
Nor aſſignations kept with Grizzlech Elves, 
Where Learning ſleeps on Bodley's groaning ſhelves; - . Ke 
Nor, where no poet glows with kindred fire, | 
Wept o'er your favourite Warton's ſilent lyre. 
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+. Galgotha, ** The Place of a Scull,” a name ludi 
place in which the Heads of Colleges aſſemble. | 
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While venal Cats (leagued with degenerate Curs, 


Of faded Prudes the four-legg'd penſioners) 
On the ſoft ſofa rang'd in order due, 
For eleemoſynary muffin mew, 
Regardleſs of the meed that Fame beſtows, 
Their tail a feather for each wind that blows ; 
Thee, generous Dick, the Cat-contralling Powers 
Ordain'd to mauſe in Academic Bowers: 
Bade thee the ſacred ſtream of Sapience ſip, 
And in Pierean Cream thy whiſkers dip! 
Enſhrin'd celeſtial Cateries among, 
The ſable Matron, from whoſe loins ſhe ſprung, 
Who trac'd her high deſcent through ages dark, 
From Cats that caterwaul'd in Noah's Ark, 
Stern, brindled nurſe, with unremitting care, 
To high achievements train'd her tabby heir; 
On Patriot Cats his young attention fix'd, 
And many a cuff with grave inſtruction mix'd; 
Taught the great Truth, to half his race unknown: 
« Cats are not kitten'd for themſelves alone; 
« But hold from Heav'n their delegated claws, 
« Guardians of Larders, Liberty, and Laws. 
4 Let Cats and Catlings of ignoble line 
* Slumber in bee-hive chairs, in dairies dine; 
e Shun thou the ſhades of Cat-enfeebling eaſe ! 
« Watch o'er the weal of Rhedycinian cheeſe ; 
The melting marble of Collegiate Brawn 
« For Heads of Houſes guard, and Lords in Lawn 
„% And keep each recreant rat and mouſe in awe 
That dares to ſhew his noſe in Golgotha +, 
« So may the brighteſt honours of the Gown 
% Thy riper years and active virtue crown !— 
« Say, ſhall not Cats, fraught with ethereal fire , 
«« To ſeats of letter'd eminence aſpire ?— 
« Caligula a conſul made his ſteed ; 


« What tho? the beaſt could neither write nor read, 


« Yet could he talents negative diſplay, 

% And filence oppoſition with his neigh. 

« If Charles of Sweden ſwore he would depute, 
« The ſenate to control, his old Jack Boot; 

* If erſt Rome's papal crown a Goſſip wore, 


«© Then, Dick, thou may'ſt become Vice-Chancellor, 


« Might I but live, tho' crazy, old, and ſick, 
To ſee thee ſtalk behind thy Beadles, Dick | 


J Eledtrical ſparks elicited by fi ion from a cat's hack. 
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& Behold, * 


80. TT RH 
« Behold, my brindled boy with conſcious pride 
« O'er convocated Grizzle-Wigs preſide ! 
« Hear thee, ere I explore my lateſt home, 
« Confer Degrees in Sheldon's ſpacious dome 
« See thee in ſcarlet robe encaſe thy fur, 
« And at St. Mary's venerably purr !— 
« Then let me be tranſlated to the ſkies, . 1 
« And cloſe in welcome death theſe gooſeb' ry eyes! 


* 


+ * * * * 5. - a 


While glory's ſteep aſcent Grimalkin ſhews, 
Dick's breaſt with emulative ardour glows ; 
His emerald eyes with richer radiance roll, 
And ALL THE CAT awakens in his ſoul. 
Within the tender velvet of his paw 
Tho' yet unbloodied Jurks each virgin claw, 
Antictpated palms his hope deſcries, | 
And conqueſts gain'd o'er viſionary mice: 
Tho' much for milk, more for renown he mews, 
And nobler objects than his tail purſues. 
O, could I call the Muſes from the ſpheres, 
To ſing the triumphs of his riper years 
What firife the larder's conſcious ſhelves beheld ! 
What congregated rats his valour quell'd ! 
What mice deſcended, at each direful blow, 
To nibble brimſtone in the realms below ! _ 
The Victor, who his foes in furious mood 
Hurl'd from the Granic to the Stygian flood; ; 
Churchill, whoſe bounty fainting Frenchmen gave 
Soup-meagre gratis in the Danube's wave ; 
Heathfield, whoſe red-hot vengeance Spain deſed, 
Bliſt'ring, like Spaniſh flies, old Neptune's hide; 
Who plung'd his enemies, a Whiſker'd group, 
in green waves twice as hot as green peaſe” ſoup, 
While Fate on Calpe's ſummit ſat and ſmil'd, 
To ſee the dingy Dons like lobſters boil'd, 
Or by the lightning of th? exploded ſhell. 
Diſpatch'd to ſeek a cooler birth in Hell 
All heroes, bloody, brave, or politic, | 
All, all ſhould yield preeminence to Dick : 
And everlaſting laurels, thick as hops, PR 
Wreath their bright foliage round his brindled chops, 
Myſterious Powers, who rule the deſtinies 

Of conquerors and kings, of cats and mice, 
Why did your will the Pylian Chief decree 
Three centuries, unſpectacled, to ſee, 

40 th Yet ſummon from his patriot toils away _ . 
Illuſtrious Dick, before his beard was grey ? 
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Of valour, ſenſe, or fill, how vain the boaſt !— 
Dick ſeeks the ſhades, an undiſtinguiſh'd ghoſt, 
And turns his tail on this terreſtrial ball, 
Diſmiſs'd without Mandamus Medical ; 

Sent, without purge or catapotium, 

In prime of Cat-hood to the Catacomb ; 

No Doctor fee'd, no regimen advis'd, 

Unpill'd, unpoultic'd, unphlebotomiz'd ! 

Ye ſage divines, if ſo conciſe our ſpan, 

Who for preferment would turn Cat in pan ? 
Since Clergymen and Cats one fate betides, 
And worms ſhall eat their ſermons and their hides ! 

Polecats, who Dick's diſaſtrous end ſurvive, 
Shall bleſs their ſtars that they ftill ſtink alive; 
Muſkcats ſhall feel a melancholy qualm, 

And with their ſweets departed Dick embalm ; 
Cats in each clime and latitude that dwell, 
Brown, ſable, ſandy, grey, and tortoiſeſhell, 

Of titles obſolete, or yet in uſe, 

Tom, 'Tybert, Roger, Rutterkin “, or Puſs; 
Cats who with wayward Hags the moon control, 
Unchain the winds, and bid the thunders roll; 
Brave in enchanted ſieves the boiſt'rous main, 
And royal barks with adverſe blaſts detain + ; 
Nay two-legg'd Cats, as well as Cats with four, 
Shall Dick's irreparable loſs deplore. 

Cats who frail nymphs in gay aſſemblies guard, 
As buckram tif, and bearded like the pard ; 
Calumnious Cats who circulate faux pas, 

And reputations maul with murd'rous claws; 


* Rutterkin,—A Cat of this name was Cater- eouſin to the great great git 
great great great great great great grapdmother of Grimalkin; and Firſt Cat 
the Caterie of an old woman who was tried for bewitching a Daughter of f 
Counteſs of Rutland in the beginning of the Sixteenth Century. 


+ * Moreover ſhe confeſſed that ſhe took a Cat and chriſtened it, &c. &c, i 
te that in the night following, the ſaid Cat was conveyed into the middeſt cf ! 
« ſea by all theſe Witches, ſayling in their Riddles, or Cives, and ſo left the f 
Cat right before the towne of Leith in Scotland. This doone, there did: 
& ſuch a tempeſt at Sea as a greater hath not been ſeen, &c.“ | 

4 Avaine it is confeſſed that the ſaid chriſtened Cat was the cauſe of the Kung 
ce Majcſtie's ſhippe, at his comming forthe of Denmarke, had a contrarie winde! 
* thereſt of the ſhippes then beeing in his companie; which thing was molt ſtraw 
« and true, as the Kinges Majeſtie acknowledgeth, for when the reſt of the ſhip 
te had a fair and good winde, then was the winde contrarie and altogether agu 
« his Majeſtie, &c.“ | | EE... 

Old Pamphlet intitled, © Newes from Scotland, &c. &c. &c.** Printed in u 
year 1591, by William Wright. 4. 

See Notes on the Tragedy of Macbeth, in Jehnſon and Steevens* edition 
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Shrill Cats whom fierce domeſtic brawls delight, 
Croſs Cats who nothing want but teeth to bite, 
Starch Cats of puritanic aſpect ſad; , 

And learned Cats who talk their huſbands mad ; 
Confounded Cats who cough; and croak, and cry; 
And mandlin Cats who drink eternally ; 

Prim Cats of countenance and mien preciſe; 

Yet oft'ner hankering for men than mice ; 

Curſt Cats whom nought but caſtigation checks, 
Penurious Cats who buy their coals by pecks, 


Faſtidious Cats who pine for coſtly cates, 


And jealous Cats who catechiſe their mates; | 
Cat-Prudes whb, when they re aſk'd the queſtion, ſquall, 
And ne'er give anſwer Categorical; 
Uncleanly Cats who never pare their nails, 
Cat-Goſſips full of Canterbury tales, 2 
Cat-Grandams vex'd with aſthmas and catarrhs; 
And ſuperſtitious Cats who curſe their ſtars ; 
Cats who their favours barter for a bribe, 
And canting Cats, the worſt of all the tribe ! 
And faded Virgin-Cats, and Tabbies old, 
Who at quadrille remorſeleſs mouſe for gold ; 
Cats of each claſs, craft, calling; and degree 
Mourn Dick's calamitous Cataſtrophe. 
Yet, while I chant the cauſe of Richard's end; 
Ye ſympathizing Cats, your tears ſuſpend ! 
Then ſhed enough to float a dozen whales; 

And uſe, for pocket-hankerchiefs, your tails !— | 
Fame ſays (but Fame a ſland'rer ſtands confeſs'd, 
Dick his own Sprats, like Bamber Gaſcoigne, dreſs'd : 

But to the advocates of truth *tis known, 
He neither ſtaid for grace nor gridiron. 
Raw Sprats he ſwore were worth all fiſh beſide, 
Freſh, ſtale, ſtew'd, ſpitchcock'd, fricaſſeed or fried: 
Then ſwallow'd down a ſeore without remorſe, 
And three fat Mice flew for a ſecond courſe : 
But, while the third his grinders dyed with gore, 
Sudden thoſe grinders elos'd to grind no more! 
And (dire to tell!) commiſſion'd by Old Nick, 
A Catalepſy made an end of Dick. 
Thus from the Paſty's furious eſcalade, , _ 
Where blood, to gravy turn'd, embrown'd his blade, 
That all-encountering blade which ſcorn'd to fear 
roil'd gizzards charg*d with Kian-gunpowder) 
From rais*d-eruſt levell'd never more to riſe; 
From ducks diſpatch'd, and maſſacred minc'd pies, 
From turkey-poults transfix'd and ſirloins flaſh'd,, - 
From marrow-puddings maul'd, and cuſtards quaſh'd/ 
L 2 
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Crimpt cod, and mutilated mackarel, 

And deſolation of the turtle's ſhell, 

Some Alderman of giant appetite 

A ſurfeit ſweeps to everlaſting night: 
Imbibing claret with his lateſt breath, 

And brandiſhing his knife and fork in death, 
Downward a gormandizing gholt he goes, 
And bears to Hell freſh fuel on his noſe ; 


For Calipaſh explores th' infernal ſcene *, 


And wiſhes Phlegethon one vaſt Terrene. 
O Paragon of Cats, whoſe loſs diſtracts 
My ſoul, and turns my tears to Cataracts, 
Nor craft nor courage could thy doom prorogue ! 
Dick, premier Cat upon the Catalogue 
Of Cats that grace a caterwauling age, 
Scar'd by Fate's Cat-call quits this earthly ſtage ; 
Dire fled the arrow that laid Richard flat, 
And ſickening Glory ſaw Death ſhoot a Cat. + 
Ah! tho' * buit adorn no ſculptur'd ſhrine, 
No vaſe thy relics rare to fame conſign, 
No rev'rend characters thy rank expreſs, 
Nor hail thee, Dick! D. D. nor F. R. S. 
Tho' no funereal cypreſs ſhade thy tomb, 
For thee the wreaths of Paradiſe ſhall bloom. 
There, while Grimalkin's mew her Richard greets, 
A thouſand Cats ſhall purr on purple ſeats: 
E'en now I ſee, deſcending from his throne, 
Thy venerable Cat, O Whittington ! 
The kindred excellence of Richard hail, 
And wave with joy his gratulating tail! 
There ſhall the worthies of the Whiſker'd Race 
Elyſian Mice o'er floors of ſapphire chaſe, 
Midſt beds of aromatic marum ftray, 
Or raptur'd rove beſide the Milky Way. 
Kittens, than Eaſtern Houris fairer ſeen, 
W hoſe bright eyes gliſten with immortal green, 


Shall ſmooth for Tabby Swains their yielding fur, 


And to their amorous mews aſſenting purr.— 
There, like Alcmena's, ſhall Grimalkin's, ſon 
In bliſs repoſe, his mouſing labours done, 
Fate, Envy, Curs, Time, Tide and Traps defy, 
And Caterwaul to all eternity. 


- Petit Ille dapes, —— | 
Oraque vana movet, dentemque in dente fatigat, 
Exercetque cibo deluſum gutter inani, s 


% 


Proque epulis tenues nequicqu 


am deyorat auras. 5 
_ OVID, MET, Lib. vii. 
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a SONG for the Wiccamical 3 beld at 'be Crowa 


and Anchor Tavern. From the jame, 


| SING not your heroes of ancient romance: 
Capadocian George. or Saint Denis of Frauce; 

No chronicler I am 

Of Troy and King Priam, 
And thoſe crafty old Greeks who to fritters did fry 'em : 
But your voices, Brave Boys, one and all 1 befpeak *em, 
In due celebration of Willam of Wickham, 


CHorkvs, 
Let Wickham's Brave Boys, at the Crown and the Anchor, 
Tac flaſk never quit *till clean out they have drank her; 
And united maintain, whether ſober or mellow 
'That old Billy Wickham was a Very Fine Fellow, 


The ſwain, who in amorous ſervitude glories, 
Swears that Love builds his neſt in the eyebrow of Chris; : 
Waile ſhafts from the quiver 
Of that Urchin Deceiver, TY 
Like the quills of a porcupine, ſtick in his Peer! : 
But at Wickham's:Brave Boys ſhould he brandiſh his dart, 
We'll drown the Blind Rogue in a Winchetter Quart. 


| Cuous. 
For Wickham's Brave Boys, &c. 


Let Fomenters of fierce Oppoſition exclaim 
That our rulers are blind and our politics lame; 
Whole ſole aim and wiſh is, 
With loaves and with fiſhes 
From the Treaſury Board to repleniſh their diſhes : 
How ſuch Orators fare, my Boys, who cares a button, 
While we have good Claret and Wincheſter Mutton, 


CroRVS. 
For Wickham s Brave Boys, Kc. 


Let the Soldier, who prates RIES ſtorming the trenches 
Of fortified towns, and of fair-viſag'd wenches, 

My numbers give heed to, 

And, dnnking as we do, 
Shut up in its ſcabbard his martial Toledo: 


3 | | For 
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For we too ſhed blood, yet all danger eſcape, 
Since te blood that we ſhed is the blood of the Grape, 


Cnorvus. 
Let Wickham's Brave Boys, &c. 


Let Lawyers, accuſtom'd to quarrel and brawl, 
Play the devil as uſual in Weſtminſter Hall ; 
Reputations beſpatter, 
Yet thrive and grow fatter, 
While they daſh Wrong and Right up as cookmaids do Batter 
Here goed Jen 4% reigns, K what 's ſtranger by far, 
No muichief enſues from a Call to the Bar. 


CHous. 
Let Wickham's Brave Boys, &c. 


The Empiric profound, who in heatheniſh Latin 
Such potions preſcribes as might poiſon old Satan, 
With bliſter and bolus 
And draught would cajole us, 
Till ſnug under ground he has clapt in a hole us: 
But the wiſe Sons of Wickham his regimen ſlight, 
They ſwallow no draughts but of Red Wine and White, 


CrHorvUs, 
Let Wickham's Brave Boys, &c. 


177770 SE Sao Cob Amie 


Ye Poetical Tribe, on Parnaſſus who forage, 
Who prate of Jove's Nectar and Helicon-porridge, 
Yet, for beef-ſteaks and brandy, 
Set each Jack-a-dandy 
On a level with Frederick, or Prince Ferdinandy : 
What's the ſword of King Arthur or Admiral Hoſier 
To William of Wickham and his Jolly Old Crofier ! 


| CHORUS. 
Let Wickham's Brave Boys, at the Crown and the Anchor, &c, 


The GoLpewx Dars of good King ALFRED. From Seventeen hundred and 


Ninety-one; a Poem, in Imitation of the Thirteenth Satire of JuvENAL, 
2 Arthur Murphy, Eſq. 


WW OULD'ST thou controul this epidemic rage ? 
Then bid old Time roll back the. golden age; 
Or good King Alfred's reign once more renew, 


And give thole days of glory to our view. 


Tt 


All 


CENSURE of the perpetual EXHIBITION 
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+ All then was innocence, content, and eaſe, 
While yet 1 had pow'r to pleaſe. 
Wit had not learn'd to gloſs and varniſh crimes, 
Nor was vice call'd the faſhion of the times. 

To clubs at Bootle's, Arthur's, none could roam; 
Each hoſpitable baron liv'd at home. 
Beneath his roof the welcome gueſt might ſtay, 
Unplunder'd of his all at midnight play. 
Leagu'd at a Faro bank no ſharpers ſat, 
Nor for a wager could devour a cat. 
Hoyle had not taught his rules of cards and dice, 
Great legiſlator of a nation's vice ! 
On morning wings no news abroad could fly, 
To blot out truth, and propagate the lie; 
No pamphlet ſcatter'd, from a traitor's pen, 
Raw metaphyſics, and falſe rights of men. 
From France no agent of a deſp'rate band 
Could ſpread his froth and venom through the land. 
Atheiſts, Socinians, Puritans, unknown; 
No fierce Republicans to ſhake the throne. 
No wars envenom'd by religious hate; 
Nor Whig, nor Tory, to convulſe the ſtate, 
All were one party in their country's cauſe, 
And the King reign'd a ſubje& of the laws. 

Love then in mutual bonds mankind could draw, 
Nature their guide, ſimplicity their law. 
Pure health and peace fincere contentment gave, 
The women virtuous, and their huſbands brave. 


FA PORTRAITS. Frou 
the SHAKSPEARE GALLERY, @ Poem, by Mr. Jerningham. 


O FT have we heard the pure of taſte complain 
Of mawkiſh Portraiture's eternal reign; 

Of exhibitions which the art diſgrace, 

And pall the eye with many a vacant face. 

Let Miniature erect her fairy ſchool, 

And *mid her gewgaws unmoleſted rule; | 

Let her bright dome each pleas'd Narciſſus ſcek, 

To her let — hold her ſummer cheek ! 


* Quondam'hoc indigenz vivebant more. + 


+ Nulla ſuper nubes convivia czlicolarum :; 
Prandebat fbi quiſque Deus. | ; 


| 1 Nec rota, nec furiz, nec ſaxum, aut vulturis atri 
Pena, ſed infernis hilares ſine regibus umbre. | 


L 4 "75% 
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In fond alluſion to the month of May, 

Let her the youthful bride's gay form diſplay ; 
Let her delineate, on her iv'ry plane, 

The nuptial ſimper of the happy ſwain! 

From theſe we turn to ſcenes of higher aim, 
Where Eagle-Genius ſoars to nobler game ; 
Where Fancy, Reaſon, Taſte, in one conjoin'd, 
Unfold the workings of th' impaſſion'd mind. 
Now to the laurell'd, academic band, 

To ev'ry artiſt's emulative hand, 

Munificence upholds her ſacred prize, 

And bids the daring reach it from the ſkies, 


CHARACTERS of SHAKSPEARE, Propoſed as SUBJECTS. for 
PAIN TIN G. From the ſame. 


BEHOLD the Legate from the ſacred Dome 
In the rich garb of ſacerdotal Rome! 
Conſtance approaches! ſpurning at relief, 
Attir'd in all the negligence of grief: 
In her fierce graſp ſhe ſhews her rooted hair, 
Preſenting well the image of Deſpair; 
And ſeems to cry aloud, in accents wild, 
« He talks to me, who never had a chitd ! 8 
Mark where the blood- fed lamps, with crimſon ray +, 
The ragged entrails of a cave diſplay: 
There, on a craggy ſeat, the Wizard's throne, 
Sits, 1 in rude pomp, th' emaciated Crone 
ne lifts a pale and wither'd hand on high, 
And on the Phantom rolls her ſavage eye, 
Whoſe doubtful form confounds th? enquiring fight, 
One part reveal'd, the other Joſt in night: 
From this abhorr'd interpreter of fate, 
The Hag demands the future ſtorms of ſtate, 
When the Sixth Henry, prince of dim renown, 
Shall loſe, what ill becomes him—England's crown, 
Ye, who to martial fame your ſpirit yield, 
Who pant to reap the honors of the field, 
See the Third Edward, from the mountain's brow, 
Survey, with madd'ning glance, the plain below: 
He there beholds (by facred Glory won) 
In Dangers van his dear and godlike Son: 
He views with wonder, and with mingled fear, 
(His eye-lid gliſt'ning with affection's tear) 
With pride, applauſe, and with a Father's JOY 
The firſt achievements of th” immortal Boy! x 


of King John, Act zd, Scene 4th. 
+ Henry Sixth, Part II. Act iſt, Scene 4th, 
1 _ F ifth, Act iſt, Scene ad, 


- 
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With fearful ſteps we now approach the bed 
Where Scotland's King reclines his weary head: 
Mark, mark the ſavage Thane's * more ſavage Wife, 
Who brandiſhes aloft the thirſty knife ! 

One moment—and the victim is no more; 

One moment —and he welters in his gore! 
When ſudden, thro” her ſoul's encircling night, 

- Flaſhes a glimm'ring of a moral light: 

O'er the calm features of the ſleeping Gueſt 

She ſees her Father's image full expreſt + ! 

'Tis Nature's miracle !—the Fiend relents, 

Her alter'd mien a fickly ſmile preſents ; 
Affection ſubjugates her lawleſs foul, 

Her boſom heaves, and tears begin to roll, 


' Ti MAGPIE and ROBIN RED-BREAST: A Tak. 
By PETER PIN DAR, E/. 


AS AGPIE, in the ſpirit of romance, 
Much like the fam'd Reformers now of France, 
Flew from the dwelling of an old Poiſſarde; 
Where ſometimes in his cage, and ſometimes out, 
He juſtified the Revolution rout, 
That is, call'd names, and got a ſop for his reward. 


Red -hot with Monarch-roaſting coals, 
Juſt like his old, fiſh-thund'ring Dame, 

He left the Queen of crabs, and plaiſe, and ſoles, 
To kindle in Old England's realm a flame. 


Arriv'd at ev'ning's philoſophic hour, 
He reſted on a rural antique tow'r, 

Some Baron's caſtle in the days of old; 
When furious wars, miſnomer'd civil, 
Sent mighty chiefs to ſee the Devil, 

Leaving behind their bodies for rich mould, 
That pliable from form to form patroles, 
Making freſh houſes for new fouls, 


Perch'd on the wall, he cocks his tail and eye, 
And hops like modern beaux in country-dances ; 
Looks dev'liſh knowing, with his head awry, 
Squinting with connouleurſhip glances, 


All on a ſudden, Maggot ſtarts and ſtares, | 
And wonders, and for ſomewhat „fange prepares; 


Macbeth. 5 
+ A& 24, Scene 2d.—— Lady Macbeth. 60 Had he not reſembled my Father 
u he Jept, I had don't.“ . 
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But, lo ! his wonder did not hold kim long— 
Soft from a buſh below, divinely clear, 
A modeſt warble melted on his ear, 

A plaintive, ſoothing, ſolitary ſong— 


A ſtealing, timid, unpreſuming ſound, 
Afraid dim Nature's deep repoſe to wound; 
That huſh'd (a death-like pauſe) the rude Sublime, 
'This was a novelty to Mag indeed, 
Who, pulling up his ſpindle-thanks with ſpeed, 
Dropp'd from his turret, half. de vour'd y Time, 
A-la-Frangoi/e, upon the ſpray, 
Where a lone Red-breaſt pour'd to eve his lay. 


Staring the modeſt minſtrel in the face; 

Familiar, and with arch grimace, 1 
He conn'd the duſky warbler o'er and o'er, 

As though he knew him years before, 

And thus began, with ſeeming great civility, 

All in the Paris caſe of volubllity :— 


«© What—Bobby ! dam'me, is it yen, 

« That thus your pretty phiz to muſick ſcrew, 
« So far from hamlet, village, town, and city, 

« To glad old battlements with dull pſalm ditty ? 


« *Sdeath! what a pleaſant, lively, merry ſcene ! 
« Plenty of bats, and owls, and ghoſts, I ween ; 
« Rare midnight ſcreeches, Bob, between you all : 
« Why, what 's the name on't, Bobby? Diſmal Hall? 
« Come, to be ſerious - curſe this queer old ſpot, 
« And let thy owliſh habitation rot ! 
« Join me, and ſoon in riot we will revel : 
„ I'll teach thee how to curſe, and call folks names, 
„And be expert in treaſon, murder, flames, 
« And moſt divinely play the devil. 


« Yes, thou ſhalt leave this ſpectred hole, 
« And prove thou haſt a bit of ſoul : 
« Soon ſhalt thou ſee old ſtupid London dance - 
« There ſhall we ſhine immortal knaves; 
«« Not ſteal unknown, like cuckoos, to our graves, 
« But 1mitate the geniuſes of France. - 


« Who'd be that monkiſn, cloiſter'd thing, a muſcle ? 
„Importance only can ariſe from buſtle! | 
Tornado, thunder, lightning, tumult, ftrife 

« Theſe charm, and add a dignity to life. 

That thou ſhould'ſt chooſe this ſpot, is monſtrous odd; 
« Poh, poh! thou canſt not like this life, by G— !” 


« girl} 
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« gir!“ like one thunder-ſtricken, ſtaring wide 
Can you be ſerious, Sir?“ the Robin cried, 

« Serious!“ rejoin'd the Magpie, © aye, my boy 
So come, let's play the devil, and enjoy.“ 


Flames!“ quoth the Robin—* and in riot revel ! 
« Call names, and curſe, 4ivinely play the devil! 

« cannot, for my life, the fun diſcern.” — 

« No !—bluſh then, Bob, and follow me, and learn.” 


« Excuſe me, Sir,“ the modeſt Hermit cried— 
« Hell's not the hobby-horſe I wiſh to ride!” 
„Hell!“ laugh'd the Magpie, © hell no longer dread ; 
« Why, Bob, in France the Devils lately dead ; 


„Damnation vulgar to a Frenchman's hearing. 
« 'The word is only kept alive for ſwearing. 

« Againſt 22 all proteſt; 

« And God and Heav'n are grown a ſtanding jeſt. 


« Brimſtone and ſin are downright out of faſhion ; 
France is quite alter'd-—now a thinking nation: 
« No more of penitential tears and groans ! 


« Philoſophy has crack'd Religion's bones, 


« As for your Saviour of a wicked world, 

“Long from his conſequence has he been hurl'd: 
« They do acknowledge /uch a man, d'ye ſee ; 

« But then they call him ſimple Monſieur Chrift, 
« Bob, for thy ignorance, pray bluſh for ſhame— 
* Behold, thy Doc rox PrIesTLEY ſays the ſame, 


« Well! now thou fully art convinc'd—let's go.) — 

« What curſed doctrine!“ quoth the Robin, No 
J won't go—no! thy ſpeeches make me ſhudder,” — 
% Poor Robin!“ quoth the Magpie, „what a pudder ! 
« Be damn'd then, Bobby!“ —flying off, he rav d 

« And (quoth the Robin) Sir, may you be /av'd/” 
This ſaid, the tuneful ſprite renew'd his lay; 

A ſweet and farewel hymn to parjing day, 


In Thomas Paine the Magpie doth appear : 
That I'm Poor Robin, is not quite ſo clear. 
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DzscrieTLION of the SEA SHORE. 
By Ds. Arxts, 


FY ENT along the pebbly beach I pace, 
And gaze intent on Ocean's varying face, 
Now from the main rolls- in the ſwelling tide, 

And waves on waves in long proceſiion ride; 
Gath'ring they come, *till, gain'd the ridgy height, 
No more the liquid mound ſuſtains its weight; 

It curls, it falls, it breaks, with kilcous roar, 

And pours a foamy deluge on the ſhore. 

From the bleak pole now driving tempeſts ſweep, 
Tear the light clouds, and vex the ruffled deep: 
White on the ſhoals the ſpouting breakers ric, 
And mix the waſte of waters with the ſkies : 

The anch'ring veſſels, ftretch'a in long array, 
Shake from theix bouncing ſides the daſhing ſpray ; 
Lab'ring they heave, the tigaten'd cables ſtrain, 
And danger adds new horror to the main: 

Then ſhitts the ſcene, as to the Weſtern gales 
Delighted Commerce ſpreads her crowdcd fails. 

A eluſter'd groupe the diſtant fleet appear, 

That, ſcatt'ring, breaks in varied figures near, 
Now, all-illumin'd by the kindling ray, 
Swan-likc, the ſtately veſſel cats her way: 

The full-wing*d barks now meet, now ſwiftly paſs, 
And leave long traces in the liquid glaſs : 

Light boats, all fail, athwart the currents bound, 
And got with ſhining {pecks the ſurface round. 
Nor with the day the ſea-born ſplendours ceaſe « 
When ev'ning lulls each ruder gale to peace, 

The riſing moon with filv'ry luſtre gleams, 

And ſhoots acroſs the flood her quiv'ring beams. 
Or, if deep gloom ſucceed the ſultry day, 

On Ocean's boſom native meteors play, 

Flaſh from the wave, purſue the dipping oar, 

And roll in flaming billows to the ſhore, » 


r. 


Drsckir rio of MORNING: From Poems by the Auer 
of the VILLAGE CUR#&#TE, and ADRIANO, 


EVENT — AT length a breeze 

Blew from the eaſt, and rent the ſable clouds 

'F bat all night long had veil'd the ſtarry Heavens, 
From many a cheerful loop-hole, thro? the glaom, 


Peeps 


1480 Ban N,. 


the clear azure with its living gems. 
Tal es the ſcad; and now the 5 g dawn 
Stands unobſcur'd upon the mountain's top, 
Her lovely forehead with a waning moon 
And her own brilliant day-ſtar grac'd. The clouds, 
Still floating overhead, touch'd by the beam 
Of the flow ſun emerging from the deep 
(But to Ophelia's eye not 2 reveal'd), 
Are fleeces dipt in ſilver, dappled pearl, 
And feathers ſmoother than the cygnet's doun; 
Here red and fiery as the ferret's eye, 
Here dun and wavy as the turtle's breaſt. 
The fainting ſtars withdraw, the moon grows pale, 
And the clear planet, meſſenger of light, | 
Hides in the ſplendor of returning day. 
The mountains are on fire. The foreſt burns 
With glory not to be beheld. The Heavens 
Are ſtreak'd with rays from the relumin'd Ealt, 
As from the center of a flaming wheel, 
Shot round. The ſun appears. The jovial hills 
Rejoice and fing, the chearful vallies laugh, 
All Nature utters from her thankful heart 
Audible gratitude, 


The PATRIOT FAIR, # $ONG. 
Zi the late CHRISTOPHER SMART; Mia. of Pembroke-Hall, Cambridge. 


W young and artleſs as the lamb, 
| That plays around the fondling dam, 
Briſk, buxom, pert, and filly ; 

[ ſighted all the manly ſwains, 
And put my virgin heart in chains 
| or ſimple, ſmock- fac'd Billy. 


But when experience came wick years, 
And rais'd my hopes, and quell'd my fears, 
My blood grew blythe and bonny ; 

T turn'd off ev'ry beardleſs youth, 
And gave my love, and fix*'d my truth 
On honeſt, ſturdy Johnny. 


But when at wake I ſaw the Squire, 
For lace I felt a new deſire, 


Not inſerted in his works. 


Peeps Fond 
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Fond to out-ſhine my Mammy ; 8 
I ſigh'd for fringes, frogs, and beaux, = 
And pig-tail'd wigs, and powder'd clothes, 

And filken Maſter Sammy. 


For riches next I felt a flame, 
When to my cot old Gripus came 
Too hold an am'rous parley ; 
For muſic now I chanc'd to burn, 
And fondly liſten'd in my turn 


To warbling, quavering Charley. 


'Thus all alike, the fools and wits, 
Fops, fidlers, foreigners, and cits, 

All charm'd me by rotation : 
Then learn from me, ye Patriot Fair, 
Ne'er make one ſingle man your care, 


But figh for all the nation. 


* SOLILOQUY of the Princeſs PERRIWINKLE, ola, attended h 


fourteen Maids of great honour. 


CURE ſuch a wretch as I was never born; 

— By all the world deſerted and forlorn; 

This bitter-ſweet, this honey-gall to prove, 

And all the oil and vinegar of love. 

Pride, Love and Reaſon will not let me reft, 

But make a dev'liſn buſtle in my breaſt. | 
To wed with Fizgig, Pride, Pride, Pride denies ; 
Put on a Spaniſh padlock, Reaſon cries : 
But tender gentle Love with every wiſh complies. 
Pride, Love and Reaſon fight till they are cloy'd, 
And each by each in mutual wounds deſtroy d, 
Thus when a Barber and a Collier fight, 

The Barber beats the luckleſs Collier white; 

The duſty Collier heaves his pond'rous ſack, 
And, big with vengeance, beats the Barber—black; ' 
In comes the Brickduſt-man, with grime o'erſpread, 
And beats the Collier and the Barber—red. 

Black, red, and white, in various clouds are toſt, 


And in the duſt they raiſe the combatants are loſt. 


From a Comedy called, A Trip to Cambridge, or the Grateful Fair,” 


* 


PROLOGUE! 


. Yo ond eo ot. Reload | - 
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PROLOGUE #7 te SCHOOL FOR ARROGANCE, 
Spoken by Mr. BErxarD. 


(GABAT news! Great news! Extraordinary news! 
Who'll buy, or give three-halfpence to peruſe ? 
Sound] Great news !—Pray did you call, Sirs ?—here am I ! 
Of wants, and wanted, I've a large ſupply ! 

Of fire and murder, marriage, birth, a death, 

Here's more than I can utter in a breath! 

Rapes, riots, hurricanes, routes, rogues, and faro ! 

Famine and fire in Turkey, and the plague at Cairo! 
Here's tincture for the gums, which dentiſts make, 

Whoſe teeth eat moſt when other people's ache. 

Here arg rich ſoups, hams, tongues, oils, ſauce, ſour-crout 
And here's the grand ſpecific for the gout ! 

Here's turtle newly landed; lamb houſe-fed : 

And here a wife and five ſmall children wanting bread, 
Wholeſale and retail Britiſh ſpirits here : 

And here's the dying ſpeech of poor ſmall-beer ! 

Here are tall men, ſhort women, and fat oxen; 

And here are Sunday Schools, and Schools for Boxing, 

Here ruin'd rakes for help-mates advertiſe; 

And only want 'em handſome, rich and wiſe. 

Great news! Here's money lent on bond! rare news! 

By honeſt, tender-hearted, Chriſtian Jews ! 

Here are promotions, dividends, rewards ; 

A lift of bankrupts and of new-made lords. 

Here the debates at length are, for the week ; 

And here the deaf and dumb are taught to ſpeak. 

Here HazaRD, GoopLUCE, SHERGOLD, and a band 

Of gen'rous Gentlemen, whoſe hearts expand 

With honour, rectitude, and public ſpirit, 

Equal in high deſert, with equal merit, 

Divide their tickets into Shares and Quarters ; 

And here's a ſervant-maid found hanging in her garters ! 
Here! here's the fifty thouſand, ſold at every ſhop; 

And here's the Newgate Calendar, —and Drop. 

Rare news; Strange news! Extraordinary news | 

Who would not give three-half-pence to peruſe ? | 

[ Going, get” 'Sblud ! I forgot—Great news again I ſay ! 
To-night, at Covent-Garden, a new play 

| [in raptures)] Oh! PIl be there, with Jack, our Printer's Devil! 


ded by 


- We're judges !- We know when to clap, or cavil ! 
We've heard our Preſſmen talk of, of--Rome and Greece! 
And have read Harry-——Harry-—-Harry Stotle's Mafterpiece | 
When we haye paid our * we're the Town 
As wiſely can find fault as thoſe 


who pay their crown |! 
Nay, 
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Nay, we like them, if it be bad or good. 
Can talk as faſt, as, as,—as if we underſtood ! _ 
Oh! I'll be there; get the firſt row, and with my ſtaff 
Fl ac the trunkmaker, thump, roar, encore, and laugh ! 
The Prompter's boy has call'd our Jack aſide, 
And ſays, the Play's to cure the world of pride! 
That rich folks will no longer think they're born 
To cruſh the weak, and laugh the poor to ſcorn ! 
The great 'twill teach that virtue, wit, and merit, 
They may perchance poſſeſs, but can't inherit! 
That learning, wiſdom, genius, truth, and worth, 
Are far more rich and rare than ribbands, rank, and birth ! 
Lord! Lord! Who ever heard of ſuch a ſcheme ? | 
Teach ſenſe to Wealth and Pride! Your Poets always dream! 
Could he do this, there's no one will deny 
That news! ſtrange news! would be the gen'ral cry. [Exit 


Exirad from an EL EGY written at the Hot Wells, Briſtol; 


PERI APS to theſe grey rocks and mazy ſprings 
Some heart may come, warm'd with the pureſt fire; 
For whom bright Fancy plumes her radiant wings, 
And warbling Muſes wake the lonely lyre. 


Some beauteous maid, deceiv'd in early youth, 
Pale o'er yon ſpring may hang in mute diſtreſs; 

Who dream'd of faith, of happineſs, and truth, 
Of love—that virtue would protect and bleſs. 


Some muſing youth in ſilence there may bend, 
Untimely ſtricken by ſharp ſorrow's dart; 
For friendſhip form'd, yet left without a friend; 
And bearing ſtill the arrow at his heart. 


Such was lamented Russ£1's* hapleſs doom, 

The loſt companion of my youth's gay prime; 
Ev*n ſo he ſunk anwept into the tomb, 

And o'er his head clos'd the dark gulph of time. 


Hither he came, a wan and weary gueſt, 

A ſoftening balm for many a wound to crave ; 
And woo'd the ſunſhine to his aching breaſt, 
Which now ſeems ſmiling on his verdant grave! 


He heard the whiſpering winds that now I hear, 
As, boding much, along theſe hills he paſt ; 
Yet ah! how mournful did they meet his ear 
On that ſad morn he heard them for the laſt! 


* © The Rev. Thomas Ruſſel, Fellow of New College, Oxford, author of ſome 
ingenious poems, died at the Hot Wells, 1788, in the twenty-fixth year of his age. Ve 
N : 80 
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80 finks the ſcene, like a departed dream, 

Since late we ſojourn'd blythe in WXYKEHAu's bowr's +, 
Or heard the merry bells by 1/s ſtream, 

And thought our way was ſtrew'd with fairy flow'rs ! 


Of thoſe with whom we play'd upon the lawn 

Of early life, in the freſh morning, play'd, 
Alas! how many, ſince that vernal dawn, 

Like thee, poor RussEL, in the ground are laid. 


As pleas'd awhile they wander'd hand in hand, 
Once led by friendſhip on the ſpring-tide plain, 

How oft did Fancy wake her tranſports bland, 
And on the lids the ſtarting tear detain |! 


I yet ſurvive, now muſing other ſon 
Than that which early ſooth'd my thoughtleſs years; 
Thinking how days and hours have paſs'd along, 
Mark'd by much pleaſure ſome, and ſome by tears ! 


NETLEY ABBEY. 


By W. SoTHEBY, Ey. 


I. 
6c 0 OFT on the wave the oars at diſtance ſound, 
The night breeze ſighing through the leafy ſpray, 
With gentle whiſper murmurs all around, 
Breathes on the placid ſea, and dies away. 
As ſleeps the moon upon her cloudleſs height, 
And the ſwoln ſpring-tide heaves beneath the light, 
Slow lingering on the ſolitary ſhore 
Along the } path my ſteps I bend, 
Lonely to yon forſaken fane deſcend, 
To muſe on youth's wild dreams amid the ruins hoar. 


II. 

Within the ſhelter'd center of the aiſle, | 
Beneath the aſh whoſe growth romantic ſpreads 

Its foliage trembling o'er the funeral pile, 
And all around a deeper darkneſs ſheds ; 

While through yon arch, where the thick ivy twines, 

Bright on the filver'd tow'r the moon-beam ſhines, 
And the grey cloiſter's roofleſs length illumes; 

Upon the moſly ſtone. I lie reclin'd, 

And to a viſionary world reſign'd, | 
Call the pale ſpectres forth from the forgotten tombs. 


+ * Wincheſter College.“ 
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III. Spirits . 
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III. 
Spirits! the deſolated wreck that haunt, 

Who frequent by the village maiden ſeen, 
When ſudden ſhouts at eve the wanderer daunt, 

And ſhapeleſs ſhadows ſweep along the green 
And ye, in midnight horrors heard to yell 
Round the deſtroyer of the holy cell, 

With interdictions dread of boding ſound ; 
Who, when he prowl'd the rifled walls among, 
Prone on his brow* the maſly fragment flung ;— 

Come from your viewleſs caves, and tread this hallow'd ground 


IV. 

How oft, when homeward forc'd, at day's dim cloſe, 

In youth, as hending back I mournful ſtood 
Fix'd on the fav'rite ſpot, where firſt aroſe 

The pointed ruin peeping o'er the wood; 
Methought I heard upon the paſſing wind 
Melodioas ſounds in ſolemn chorus join'd, 

Echoing the chaunted veſper's peaceful note; 
Oft through the veil of night's deſcending cloud, 
Saw gleaming far the viſionary croud 

Down the deep vaulted aiſle in long proceſſion float, 


V. 

But now ; no more the gleaming forms appear, 

Within their graves at reſt the fathers ſleep ; 
And not a ſound comes to the wiſtful ear, 

Save the low murmur of the tranquil deep: 
Or from the graſs that in luxuriant pride 
Waves o'er yon eaſtern windows ſculptur'd ſide; 

'The dew-drops burſting on the fretted ſtone : 
While faintly from the diſtant coppice heard, 
The muſic of the melancholy bird 

Trills to the filent heav'n a ſweetly-plaintive moan, 

VI. 

Farewell, delightful dreams, that charm'd my youth ! 

Farewell th' aerial note, the ſhadowy train! 
Now while this ſhrine infpires ſublimer truth, 

While cloiſter'd echo breathes a ſolemn ſtrain, 
In the deep ſtillneſs of the midnight hour, 
Wiſdom ſhall curb wild fancy's magic pow'r, 

And as with life's gay dawn th? illuſions ceaſe, 
Though from the heart fteal forth a figh profound 
Here Reſignation o'er its ſecret 8 


Shall pour the lenient balm that ſoothes the ſoul to peace. 


* This alludes to a circumſtance recorded in Groſe's Antiquities, and ſtill be- 
heved in the neighbourhood. 
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CHARACTER of the INVENTOR of WHIST. 


From Wulst, a Poem. 


Yorkſhire dame invok'd the midwife's care, 
And bleſt her huſband with a ſon and heir. 
His infant frame appear'd robuſt enough, 
But ſcarcely made of penetrable ſtuff : 5 
Nor bitter ſquall, nor whimper deep and low, 
Announc'd his entrance on the ſtage of woe. 
When on his face the ſacred fluid fell, 
No cry eſcap'd, his ſad ſurprize to tell. 
With rattling toys he ſtill refus'd to play, 
* And from his coral tore the bells away, 
When loud or piercing ſounds aſſail'd his ear, 
Each look betray'd his horror and his fear: 
But chief he ſeem'd to dread the ſtrife of tongues ; 
For then alone he ſtrain'd his little lungs, 
And with a rueful Face inceſſant roar'd, 
Till the ſtorm ceas'd, and filence was reſtor'd. 
Hard was the taſk and weariſome, to teach 
His backward tongue the mimick art of ſpeech; 
Nor, when at laſt your patience won the day, 
Did he, like other babes, your care repay. 
Ne'er did his prattle charm a parent's ear; 
He ſcarcely utter'd twenty words a year. 
Oft would he fly to ſome ſequeſter'd nook, 
To pore in quiet o'er a pictur'd book; F: 0 
Or fit whole hours immers'd in thought profound, 
With eyes that fondly lov'd the ſenſeleſs ground; 
Till nature's wants, from which no frame is free, 
Rous'd the young Stoic from his reverie. | 

To ſchool for once he went; but threat nor pray'r 
Could force his feet again to venture there; 
Not that, like ſome, his taſk had wrought him woe, 
(His wit was quick, altho' his tongue was ſlow) zj 
Nor that he fear'd the maſter's awful nod, | 
(Th'attentive ſcholar ſeldom dreads the rod): 
His fear was only from the boiſt rous noiſe 
Rais'd by ſo many wild unruly boys: 
Their ſavage tumult tore his tender ear, . 
Diſtreſt him more than what his frame could bear; 
And, had his parents forc'd him ſtill to go, 
Might ſoon have ſent him to the ſhades below. 


ſtil} be- * © I threw away my rattle before I was two months old; and would not 
make uſe of my coral, till they had taken away the bells from it. SPECTATOR, 
0, 1. p . | 4 : 
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A grave and ſober tutor next was found, 
To lead him ſoftly through the claſſic ground. 
One charge there was he never would obe- 
A taſk of any length aloud to ſay : 
The yielding tutor took it written down; 
But then he ſeldom read it with a frown, 
His parents thus, of temper ſoft and mild, 
In all his freaks indulg'd their wayward child ; 
Not without hope that gravity ſo young, 
Such love of ſilence, ſuch command of tongue, 
When the wild ſeaſon of caprice was paſt, 
Would ſurely riſe to ſomething great at laſt, 
When twice nine years had thus at home been ſpent, 
The grave young Moody was to Cambridge ſent ; 
Where, led by no temptation's pow'r aſtray, 
He paſs'd the time in his accuſtom'd way ; 
Seldom abroad, or in the common hall, 
Read much, heard little, and ſpoke none at all, 
But now ſtern fate his father call'd away, 
And ſent him home, impatient to allay 
Maternal anguiſh for a loſs ſo great, 
And take poſſeſſion of his own eſtate; 
In which he hop'd, remote from noiſe and ſtrife, 
To paſs in peace profound his future life— 
Peace, the dear idol of his Stoic mind, 
Which ev'n in Cam's retreats he could not find ; 
For there ſome youths, who felt a barb'rous joy 
Their graver neighbour's comfort to deſtroy, 
Each art employ'd that to their fancies roſe, 
His ears to wound, and murder his repoſe.” 
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From the Same. 


BUT oh, what words can paint the dire diſgrace, 
The ſhameful crime, of trumping with an ace, 
Until it loſe its relative degree, 

.And chance the ſole ſurviving trump to be ! 

As well might George, when he in ſtate appears, 
Enthron'd with ſplendor in the Houſe of Peers, 
Were ſome raſh knave ſo daring then to be, 

As make with honourable pockets free; 

As well might he, whene'er the fact was known, 
Jump down indignant from his royal throne, 
And ſeizing by the neck without delay, 
Himſelf to Newgate haul the wretch away: 
Nor would he thus a ſtranger figure cut, — 
Than ace of trumps to ſuch an office put. 


e 


EPITAPH, 
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EPITAP H. 


Feen of Beauty, o'er theſe ſorrowing ſtrains 
Drop, as you paſs, one ſympathetic tear; 

For all that Leſbia lov'd this youre contains, 

The pride, the envy, of his ſex ſleeps here. 


Here he, whom late the ſportive fair careſt, 

For whom ſhe ſuffer'd many a ſoft alarm, 

Whom ſtill her fondling hand with rapture preſt, 
As unreftrain'd he rov'd from charm to charm); 


Here Leſbia's Sparrow lies — And know, gay train, 
Howe'er diſtinguiſh'd by the female eye, 

Tnat you, as light, as heedleſs, and as vain, 

Like him may languiſh, and like him muſt die! 


Cold is that head, which from the tabby-foe 
Secure in Leſbia's heaving boſom lay! 
Clos'd is that bill, which flily from below 
iter laughing lip aſſail'd in wanton play! 


Favourites of Beauty, o'er theſe ſorrowing ſtrains 
Drop, as you paſs, one ſympathetic tear; 

For all that Leſbia lov'd this grave contains, 
The pride, the envy, of his ſex ſleeps here ! 


LINES, written in the SCHOOLS ar OXFORD, on the lat Day of 
performing Ex ER ISES for a DocToR's DEGREB, 


JNC E firſt within theſe ſchools I trembling tried 
Snug in my cap my hackneyed ſtrings to hide, 

While many a heavy load of logic hung 

in ſtil!l-born accents on my fault'ring tongue, 

Li this big moment, which my heart appalls, 

den now I read grave lectures to the walls; 

To morrow deſtin'd Doctor to commence, 

and bid farewell to comfort, eaſe, and ſenſe ;— 

tow many novel ſounds have ſooth'd my ear, 

To pariſh, pupils, ſpouſe, and children dear ! 

What future titles fortune may beſtow, 

Anxious I wiſh—and yet I dread—to know 

Betide what may, on theſe proud walls my name, 

Carv'd all in capitals, ſhall live to fame. 

And if perchance ſome ſober youth peruſe, 

When I am cold, this relick of my muſe, 

Doom'd here whole hours to walk, and warm his toes, 

And ſometimes moralize, and ſometimes doze, 


M 3 Thus 
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Thus may he reaſon, « Now a grave contains 
All of the reverend Doctor that remains, 

Which, while preferment ſmil'd upon the prig, 
Would ſcarcely hold his buſhel of a wig !* © 


SONNET. 


By CHARLOTTE SMITH. 


FAREWELL, ye lawns ! by fond remembrance bleſt, 
As witneſſes of gay unclouded hours, | 

Where to maternal friendſhip's boſom preſt 

My happy childhood paſs'd amid your bow'rs. 

Ye wood-walks wild, where leaves and fairy flow'rs 


— 


By Tria: luxuriant hand are ſtrewn anew; - 

Rocks, whence with ſhadowy grace rude nature lours, 

O'er glens and haunted ſtreams !—a long adieu! ; 

—And thou! oh! promis'd Happineſs / whoſe voice 

Deluded fancy heard in ev'ry grove, : | 

Bidding this tender truſting heart rejoice | 
In the bright proſpe& of unfading love, 

Though loſt to me—ſtill may 7zhy ſmile ſerene a 

Bleſs the dear lord of this regretted ſcene ! — 
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Account 
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An Hiſtorical Diſquifition concerning 
the Knowledge which the Ancients 
had of India; and the Progreſs of 
Trade with that Country, prior to 
the Diſcovery of the Paſſage to it by 
the Cape of Good Hope. By Wil- 
liam Robertſon, D. D. F. R. S. 
Ed. Principal of the Univer/tty, 
and Hiſtoriographer to his Maje/ty 
for Scotland, 


HE writings of Dr. Robert- 
T {on poſſeſs, in the eſtimation 
of the public, a degree of literary 
eminence, which many productions 
of more ſplendour, but leſs ſolidity, 
have ſeldom been able to attain, 
His name has been ſo long and ſo 
deſervedly reſpected, his reputation 
is fixed on ſo permanent a founda- 
tion, that the cenſure of criticiſm, 
were 1t inclined to be ſevere, would 
now prove as futile as its panegyric 
might be deemed ſuperfluous, 'The 
earlier productions of his pen, while 
they were honoured with general 
applauſe, afforded ample ground for 
praiſe to the few, who withheld un- 
qualitied admiration, and but little 
room for captious remark to the 
ſtill ſmaller number who were diſ- 
poſed to cavil. | 

Although we feel ourſelves hap- 
py in ſubſcribing to the propriety 
of that deciſion, which an unpre- 
jadiced public has long paſſed upon 
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the merits of this celebrated writer, 
a deciſion from which, when clear 
and unequivocal, no literary appeal 
ſhould ever lie, we cannot but con- 
feſs, that in the peruſal of the work 
before us we have not always diſ- 
covered the ſame beauties which 
captivated us in his Hiſtory of Scot- 
land, and his Charles the Fifth, 
To whatſoever cauſe it be imputed, 
whether 1t ariſes from a barrenneſs 
in the ſubject itſelf, which may per- 
haps be deficient in intereſting, if 
not novel materials, or from that 
diſinclination to long and laborious 
ſtudy ſo incidental to us all in the 
decline of life, there certainly ap- 
pear leſs extent of reſearch, leis pa- 
tience of inveſtigation, and leſs 
profundity of reaſoning, in this than 
in Dr. Robertſon's former produc- 
tions. 

We truſt that we ſhall not be miſ- 
underſtood as wiſhing to claſs the 
Hiſtorical Diſquiſition among the 
periſhable productions of the day, 
the generality of which may for a 
time indeed attract the attention of 
the public; ſome by the gaudineſs 
of their colouring, others by the 
prettineſs or quaintneſs of their 
compoſition, but are all alike, ſooner 
or later, condemned to fink into total 
inſigniſicance or oblivion. The 
Naa volume, in fact, poſſeſſes 
conſiderable merit; and could we 

V 4 have 
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have forgotten that it was written 
by the admired author of Charles 
the Fifth, we ſhould have been con- 
tented to have ſpoken of it in gene- 
ral terms of commendation. It is 
always amuſing, often inſtructive. 
It poſſeſſes, with ſome exceptions 
indeed, a felicity of illuſtration, a 


pertinence of remark, and an acute- 


neſs of obſervation, which betray the 
pen of a maſter. Although our ex- 
pectations may be ſometimes baulk- 
ed by the diſplay of trite or ſuper- 
ficial ſentiment, we nevertheleſs re- 
ceive much delight as well as im- 
provement from many judicious and 
appoſite reflections, which do ho- 
nour to the character of Dr. Ro- 
bertſon, as a man, a ſcholar, and a 
philoſopher. If we now and then 
meet with a diffuſion of leſs inte- 
reſting detail, a redundance rather 
than richneſs of compoſition, we 
likewiſe more frequently perceive 
an elegant neatneſs of narrative, 
which is ſparing even of chaſte and 
appropriate ornaments, is accurate, 
but not injudiciouſly minute, im- 
1 75 without the affectation of 

eing perpetually energetic. The 
ſtyle, although it cannot boaſt thoſe 


ſuperior graces, which Dr. Robert- 


ſon could have given it, is at all 
times above mediocrity, is ſeldom 
negligent, never ſlovenly; if it be 
only occaſionally ſplendid, it is ge- 
nerally terſe, perſpicuous, and claſ- 
ſical. 

This Hiſtorical Diſquiſition is 
divided into four ſections, with the 
addition of notes, and an appendix 
of no inconſiderable bulk. The 
firſt ſection treats of the intercourſe 
with India until the conqueſt of 
Egypt by the Romans : the ſecond 
trom the eſtabliſhment of the Ro- 


min dominion in Egypt, to the 


conqueſt of that kingdom by the 


Mahomedans : the third from ti, 
laſt-mentioned period to the diſcs. 
very of the Cape of Good Hope 
and the eſtabliſhment of the Portu. 
gueſe dominion in the eaſt: and 
the fourth contains ſuch general 
obſervations, as reſult from a view 
of the whole. The notes are of 
courſe illuſtrative of the occaſional 
paſſages in the different ſections. 
The appendix is replete with obſer. 
vations on the civil policy—the 
laws and judicial proceedings the 
arts, ſciences, and religious inſtitu. 
tions of the Indians. 

In the firſt ſection, after ſlightly 
noticing the connexion which ſub. 
ſiſted between ancient Egypt and 
the Eaſt-Indies, Dr. Robertſon 
haſtens to the memorable expedi- 
tion of Alexander into that coun- 
try ; of this expedition he gives the 
following account ; 

« About an hundred and fixty 
years after the reign of Darius 
Hyitaſpes, Alexander the Great un- 
dertook his expedition into India. 
The wild ſallies of paſſion the inde- 
cent exceſſes of intemperance, and 
the oſtentatious diſplays of vanity, 
too frequent in the conduct of this 
extraordinary man, have ſo degrad- 
ed his character, that the pre- emi- 
nence of his merit, either as a con- 
queror, a politician, or a legiſlator, 
has ſeldom been juſtly eſtimated. 
The ſubje& of my preſent inquiry 
leads me to conſider his operations 
only in one light, but it will enable 
me to exhibit a ſtriking view of the 
grandeur and extent of his plans. 
He ſeems, ſoon after his firſt ſucceſſcs 
in Aſia, to have formed the idea of 
eſtabliſhing an univerſal monarchy, 
and aſpired to the dominion of the 


ſea, as well as of the land, From 


the wonderful efforts of the Tyrians 
in their own defence, when left with- 
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cut any ally or protector, he con- 
ccived an high opinion of the re. 
burce of maritime power, and of 
the wealth to be derived from com- 
nerce, eſpecially that with India, 
which he found engroſſed by the ci- 
tizens of Tyre. With a view to 
{cure this commerce, and to eſta- 
Miſh a ſtation for it, preferable in 
many reſpects to that of Tyre, as 
ſon as he completed the con- 
queſt of Egypt, he founded a city 
near one of the mouths of the Nile, 
which he honoured with his own 
game; and with ſuch admirable diſ- 
cernment was the fituation of it 
choſen, that Alexandria ſoon be- 
came the greateſt trading city in the 
ancient world ; and, notwithſtandin g 
man} ſucceſſive revolutions in em- 
pire, continued, during eighteen 
centuries, to be the chief ſeat of 
commerce with India .. Amidſt 
the military operations to which 
Alexander was ſoon obliged to turn 
ſis attention, the defire of acquiring 
the lucrative commerce which the 
Tyrians had carried on with India, 
was not relinquiſhed. Events ſoon 
occurred, that not only confirmed 
and added ſtrength to his defire, but 


opened to him a proſpect of obtaining 


the ſovereignty of thoſe regions 
wich ſupplied the reſt of mankind 
with ſo many precious commodi- 
ties, 

After his final victory over the 
Perſians, he was led in purſuit of the 
laſt Darius, and of Beſſus, the mur- 
derer of that unfortunate monarch, 
to traverſe that part of Afia which 
liretches from the Caſpian ſea be- 
yond the river Oxus. He advanced 
towards the eaſt as far as Maracan- 
+, then a city of ſome note, and 
deſtined, in a future period, under 


* Hiſt. of America, vol. i. p. 20. 


þ Strab. xv. p. 1621. A, 
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the modern name of Samarcand, to 
be the capital of an empire not in- 
ferior to his own in extent or power. 
In a progreſs of ſeveral months, 
through provinces hitherto unknown 
to the Greeks, in a line of march 
often approaching near to India, and 
among people accuſtomed to much 
intercourſe with it, he learned many 
things concerning the ſtate of a 
country f that had been long the 
object of his thoughts and wiſhes g. 
which increaſed his deſire of invad- 
ing it. Deciſive and prompt in all 
his reſolutions, he ſet out from Bac- 
tria, and croſſed that ridge of moun- 
tains which, under various denomi- 
nations, forms the Stony Girdle (if 
I may uſe an expreſſion of the Ori- 
ental geographers) which encircles 
Aſia, and conſtitutes the northern 
barrier of India. 

The moſt practicable avenue to 
every country, it is obvious, muſt be 
formed by circumſtances in its na- 
tural ſituation, ſuch as the defiles 
which lead through mountains, the 
courſe of rivers, and the places where 
they may be paſſed with the greateſt 
eaſe and ſafety. In no place of the 
earth is this line of approach marked 
and defined more conſpicuouſly, 
than on the northern frontier of 
India; inſomuch that the three great 
invaders of this country, Alexander, 
Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah, in 
three diſtant ages, and with views 
and talents extremely different, ad- 
vanced by the ſame route, with 
hardly any deviation. Alexander 
had the merit of having firſt diſco- 
vered the way. After paſling the 
mountains, he encamped at Alex- 
andria Paropamiſana, on the ſame 
ſite with the modern city Candahar; 


and having ſubdued or conciliated 
| 
+ Arrian, iti. c. 30. 
$ Arrian, iv. c. 15. 
; the 
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the nations ſeated on the north-weſt 
bank of the Indus, he croſſed the 
river at Taxila, now Attock, the 
only place where its ſtream is fo tran- 
quil that a bridge can be thrown 
over it “. 

& After paſſing the Indus, Alex- 
znder marched forward in the road 
which leads directly to the Ganges, 
and the cpulent provinces: to the 
ſouth-eaſt, now comprehended under 
the general name of Indoſtan. But, 
on the banks of the Hydaſpes, known 
in modern times by the name of the 
Betah or Chelum, he was oppoſed 
by Porus, a powerful monarch of the 
country, at the head of a numerous 
army. The war with Porus, and 
the hoſtilities in which he was ſucceſ- 
ſively engaged with other Indian 
Princes, led him to deviate from 
tis original route, and ts turn more 
towards the ſouth-weſt, In carry- 
ing on theſe operations, Alexander 
marched through one of the richeſt 
and beit peopled countries of India, 
now called the Panjab, from the five 
great rivers by which it 1s watered; 
and as we know that this march was 
performed in the rainy ſeaſon, when 
even Indian armies cannot keep the 
held, it gives an high idea both of 
Alexander's perſevering ſpirit, and 
of the extraordinary vigour and 
hardineis cf conſtitution which ſol- 
diers, in ancient times, derived from 
the united effects of gymnaſtic exer- 
ciſe and military diſcipline. In 
every ſtep of his progreſs, objects no 
leſs itriking than new preſented 
themſelves to Alexander. The 
magnitude of the Indus, even after 
he had ſeen the Nile, the Euphrates, 
and the Tigris, muſt have filled 
him with ſurprize +. No country he 
had hitherto viſited was ſo populous 


„ Renncll Mem. p. 92. + Strab, lib. xv. p. 1027. C. & note 5. Caſaub. 
4 Arrian, v. c. 24, 25. 3 2k 


approached nearer than the ſouthern 


and well cultivated, or abounded i 
ſo many valuable productions of na. 
ture and of art, as that part of indi, 
through which he had led his army 
But when he was informed in every 
place, and probably with exagger. 
ated deſcription, how much the In. 
dus was inferior to the Ganges, and 
how far all that he had hitherto be. 
held was ſurpaſſed in the happy re. 
gions through which that great rive; 
flows, it is not wonderful that hi; 
eagerneſs to view and to take poſ. 
ſeſlion of them ſhould have prompt. 
ed him to aſſemble his ſoldiers, ard 
to propoſe that they ſhould reſume 
their march towards that quarter 
where wealth, dominion, and fame 
awaited them. But they had alrea. 
dy done ſo much, and had ſuffered 
ſo greatly, eſpecially from inceſſant 
rains and extenſive inundations, that 
their patience as well as ftrength 
were exhauſted, and with one voice 
they refuſed to advance farther, 
In this reſolution they perliſted 
with ſuch fallen obſtinacy, that 
Alexander, though poſſeſſed in the 
higheſt degree of every quality that 
gains an aſcendant over the minds of 
military men, was obliged to yield, 
and to iſſue orders for marching back 
to Perſia g. 

« 'The ſcene of this memorable 
tranſaction was on the banks of the 
Hyphaſis, the modern Beyah, which 
was the utmoſt limit of Alexander's 
progreſs in India. From this it 13 
manifeſt, that he did not traverſe the 
whole extent of Panjab. Its ſouth- 
weſt boundary is formed by a river 
anciently known by the name of 
Hyſudrus, and now by that of the 
Setlege, to which Alexander never 


bank of the Hyphaſis, where heerec- 


ted 


ted twelve ſtupendous altars, which 
ve intended as a monument of his 
exploits, and which (if we may be- 
lere the biographer of Apollonius 
Tyanzus) were {till remaining, with 
legible inſcriptions, when that fan- 
taltic ſophiſt viſited India, three hun- 
dred and ſeventy-three years after 
Alexander's expedition . The 
breadth of the Panjab, from Ludha- 
na on the Setlege to Attock on the 
indus, is computed to be two hun- 
dred and fifty-nine geographical 
miles, in a ſtraight line; and Alex- 
ander's march, computed in .the 
{ame manner, did not extend above 
two hundred miles. But, both as 
he advanced and returned, his troops 
were ſo ſpread over the country, 
and often acted in ſo many ſeparate 
diviſions, and all his movements 
were ſo exactly meaſured and deli- 
neated by men of ſcience, whom he 
kept in pay for the purpoſe, that he 
acquired a very extenſive and ac- 
curate knowledge of that part of 
India +. 

« When, upon his return, he reach- 
ed the banks of the Hydaſpes, he 
found that the officers to whom he 
had given it in charge to build and 
collect as many veſſels as poſſible, 
had executed his orders with ſuch 
activity and ſucceſs that they had aſ- 
ſembled a numerous fleet. As 
amidſt the hurry of war, and the 
rage of conqueſt, he never loſt fight 
of his pacific and commercial 
ſchemes, the deſtination of this fleet 
was to fail down the Indus to the 
ocean, and from its mouth to proceed 
to the Perſian Gulf, that a commu- 
nication by ſea might be. opened 
with India and the centre of his do- 
minions, 
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« The conduct of this expedition 
was committed to Nearchus, an of- 
ficer equal to that important truſt. 
But as Alexander was ambitious to 
acquire fame of every kind, and fond 
of engaging in new and ſplendid 
undertakings, he liimſelf accompa- 
nied Nearchus in his navigation 
down the river. The armament 
was, indeed, ſo great and magnifi- 
cent, as deſerved to be commanded 
by the conqueror of Aſia. It was 
compoled of an army of a hundred 
and twenty thouſand men, and two 
hundred elephants, and of a fleet of 
near two thouſand veſſels, various in 
burden and form; on board of which 
one-third of the troops embarked, 
while the remainder marching in two 
diviſions, one on the right, and the 
other on theleft, of the river, accom- 
panied them in their progreſs. As 
they advanced, the nations on each 
fide were either complled or perſuad- 
ed to ſubmit. Retarded by the va- 
rious operations in which this en- 
gaged him, as well as by the ſlow 
navigation of ſuch a fleet as he con- 
ducted, Alexander was above nine 
months before he reached the 
ocean . 

« Alexander's progreſs in India, 
in this line of direction, was far more 
conſiderable than that which he made 
by the route we formerly traced ; 
and when we attend to the various 
movements of his troops, the num- 
ber of cities which they took, and the 
different ſtates which they ſubdued, 
he may be ſaid not only to have 
viewed, but to have explored, the 
countries through which he paſſed. 
This part of India has been ſo little 
frequented by Europeans 1n later 
times, that neither the poſition of 


* Philoſtr. Vita Apollon. lib, ii, c. 43. edit. Olear. Lipſ. 1709. 


F Plin, Nat. Hitt. lib. vi. c. 17. 
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places, nor their diſtances, can be 
aſcertained with the ſame accuracy 
das in the interior provinces, or even 
In the Panjab. But from the re- 
dearches of Major Rennell, carried 
wn with no leſs diſcernment than in- 
duſtry, the diſtance of that place on 
the Hydaſpes, where Alexander fit- 
ted out his fleet, from the ocean, can- 
not be leſs than a thouſand Britiſh 
miles, Of this extenſive region a 
confiderable portion, particularly the 
upper Delta, ſtretching from the 
capital of the antient Malli, now 
Moultan, to Patala, the modern 
Tatta, is diſtinguiſhed for its fertility 
and population *. | 

« Scon after he reached the 
ocean, Alexander, ſatisfied with hav- 
ing accompliſhed this arduous un- 
dertaking, led his army by land 
back to Perſia, The command of 
the fleet, with a conſiderable body 
of troops on board of it, he left to 
Nearchus, who, after a coaſting 
voyage of ſeven months, conducted 
it ſafely up the Perſian Gulph 
into the Euphrates +. 

« In this manner did Alexander 
firſt open the knowledge of India to 
the people of Europe; and an exten- 
five diſtrict of it was ſurveyed with 
greater accuracy than could have 
been expected from the ſhort time he 

„remained in that country. Fortu- 
nately an exact account, not only of 
his military operations, but of every 
thing worthy of notice in the coun- 
tries where they were carried on, 
was recorded in the memoirs or 
journals of three of his principal 
officers, Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus, 
Ariſtobulus, and Nearchus. The 
two former have not indeed reached 


* Rennecll Mem. 68, &c. 
J Arrian, lib. i. in proemio. 


| Arrian, lib. vi. c. 2. 
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our times, but it is probable thy 
the moſt important facts which they 
contained, are preſerved, as Ariz, 
3 to have followed them at 
is guides in his Hiſtory of the Ex. 
pedition of Alexander t; a work 
which, though compoſed long after 
Greece had loſt its liberty, and in 
an age when genius and taſte were 
on the decline, 1s not unworthy the 
pureſt times of Attic literature, 
With reſpect to the general ſtate 
of India, we learn from theſe write 
that in the age of Alexander, though 
there was not eſtabliſhed in it any 
pewerful empire, reſembling that 
which in modern times ſtretched its 
dominion from the Indus almoſt to 
Cape Comorin, it was even then 
formed into monarchies of conſider. 
able extent. The king of the Pra. 
ſij was prepared on the banks of the 
Ganges to oppoſe the Macedonian, 
with an army of twenty thouſand 
cavalry, two thouſand armed cha- 
riots, and a great number of ele. 
phants F. The territory of which 
Alexander conſtituted Porus the ſo- 
vereign, is ſaid to have contained 
no fewer than two thouſand towns. 
Even in the moſt reſtrifted ſenſe that 
can be given to the vague indefinite 
appellations of zations and tonne, an 
idea is conveyed of a very great 
degree of population. As the fleet 
ſailed down the river, the country en 
each fide was found to be in no re- 
ſpe& inferior to that of which the 
government was committed to 
Porus. 
« Tt was likewiſe from the me, 
moirs of the ſame officers that Eu- 
rope derived its firſt authentic infor- 
mation concerning the climate, the 
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bil, the productions, and the inhabi- 
unts of India; and in a country 
where the manners, the cuſtoms, and 
eren the dreſs of the 1 are al- 
moſt as permanent and invariable as 
the face of nature itſelf, it is won- 
derful how exactly the deſcriptions 

iven by Alexander's officers deli- 
reate what we now behold in India, 
at the diſtance of two thouſand years, 
The tated change of ſeaſons, now 
known by the name of Monſoons; the 
periodical rains; the ſwelling of the 
rivers; the inundations which theſe 
occaſion; the appearance of the 
country during their continuance ; 
are particularly mentioned and de- 
ſcribed. No leſs accurate are the 
deſcriptions which they have given 
of the inhabitants, their delicate and 
ſlender form, their dark complexion, 
their black uncurled hair, their gar- 
ments of cotton, their living entire- 
ly upon vegetable food, their divi- 
ton into ſeparate tribes or cas the 
members of: which never intermarry, 
the cuſtom of wives burning them- 
ſelves with their deceaſed huſbands, 
and many other particulars, in all 
which they perfectly reſemble the 
modern Hindoos.“ 

An enquiry is made, in the ſecond 
ſection, into the manner in which 
the intercourſe with India was car- 
ried on by the Romans, into the 
nature of the intercourſe, and into 
the knowledge which that people 
poſſeſſed of the eaſt in general. A 
ſuecinct account 1s given of the dif- 
ferent articles of commerce, which 
formed the principal traffic of the 
Romans, 

In order to convey an idea of 
their demands as complete as poſſible, 
| ſhall in the firſt place make ſome ob- 
icryations on the three great articles 
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of general importation from -India, 
1. Spices and aromatics. 2. Pre- 
cious ſtones and pearls. 3. Silk. 
And then I ſhall give ſome account 
(as far as I can venture to do it 
from authentic information) of the 
aſſortment of cargoes, both out- 
ward and homeward bound, for tha 
veſſels fitted out at Berenice for dif- 
ferent ports of India. 

« I. Spices and aromatics. From 
the mode of religious worthip in the 
heathen world; from the incredible 
number of their deities, and of the 
temples conſecrated to them; the 
conſumption of frankincenſe and: 
other aromatics, which were uſed im 
every ſacred function, muſt have: 
been very great. But the vanity 
of men occaſioned a greater con- 
ſumption of theſe fragrant ſubſtan = 
ces than their piety. It was the 
cuſtom of the Romans to burn the 
bodies of their dead, and they deem- 
ed it a diſplay of magnificence, to 
cover, not only the body but the fu- 
neral pile on which it was laid, 
with the molt coſtly ſpices. At the 
funeral of Sylla, two hundred and 
ten burthens of ſpices were ſtrewed 
upon the pile. Nero is reported to 
have burnt a quantity of cinnamon 
and caſſia at the funeral of Pappaa, 
greater than the countries from 
which 1t was imported produced in 
one year, We conſume in heaps 
theſe precious ſubſtances with the 
carcales of the dead (ſays Pliny) : 
We offer them to the Gods only in 
grains *, It was not from India, I 
am aware, but from Arabia, that 
aromatics were fuſt imported into 
Europe; and ſome of them, parti- 
cularly franckincenſe, were produc- 
tions of that country. But the Ara- 
bians were accuſtomed, together 


* Nat, Hiſt, lib, xii, c. 18. 
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with ſpices of native growth, to fur- 
niſh foreign merchants with others 
ot higher value, which they brought 
from India, and the regions beyond 


it. The commercial intercourſe of 
the Arabians with the Eaſtern parts 
of Aſia, was not only early (as has 
been already obſerved) but conſider- 
able, By means of their trading 
caravans, they conveyed into their 
own country all the valuable pro- 
ductions of the Eaſt, among which, 
ſpices held a chief place. In every 
ancient account of Indian commodi- 

ties, ſpices and aromatics of various 
kinds form a principal article “. 
Some authors aſſert that the greater 
part of thoſe purchaſed in Arabia 
were not the growth of that coun- 
try, but brought from India +. 
That this aſſertion was well-found- 
ed, appears from what has been ob- 
ſerved in modern times. The 
trankincenſe of Arabia, though” 
reckoned the peculiar and moſt pre- 
cious production of the country, is 
much inferior in quality to that 
imported into it from the Eaſt; and 
it is chiefly with the latter, that the 
Arabians at preſent ſupply the ex- 
tenſive demands of various provin- 
ces of Alia for this commodity f. 
It is vpon good authority, then, that 
I have mentioned the importation of 
ſpices as one of the molt conſider- 
able branches of ancient commerce 
with India. 

« 1]. Precious ſtones, together 
with which pearls may be claſſed, 
ſeem to be the article next in value 
imported by the Romans from the 
Faſt. As theſe have no pretenſion 
to be of any real uſe, their value 
ariſes entirely from their beauty and 


* Peripl. Mar. Erytb. p. 22. 28. Strab, lib. ii. p. 156. A. lib. xv. p. 1018. A. 
t Niebuhr, Deſcript. de Arabie, tom, i. p. 126. 


F Strab. lib, xvii. p. 1129. C. 


8 Nat. Hiſt, lib, xxxvii. 
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their rarity, and even when eſtimate] 
moſt moderately is always high. But 
among nations far advanced in lux. 
ury, when they are deemed not only 
ornaments but marks of diſtinction 
the vain and the opulent vie ſo eager. 
ly with one another for the poſſeſ. 
ſion of them, that they riſe in price 
to an exorbitant and almoſt incredible 
height. Diamonds, though the an 
of cutting them was imperfeftly 
known to the ancients, held an high 
place in eſtimation among them az 
well as among us. The comparz. 
tive value of other precious ſtones 
varied according to the diverſity of 
taſtes and the caprice of faſhion; 
The immenſe number of them men- 
tioned by Pliny, and the laborious 
care with which he deſcribes and ar- 
ranges them &, will aftoniſh, I ſhould 
ſuppoſe, the moſt ſkilful lapidary or 
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jeweller of modern times, and ſhews too 
the high requeſt in which they were * 
held by the Romans. nen 
« But among all the articles of hoy 
luxury, the Romans ſeem to have for 
iven the preference to pearls. Per. exa 
Pos of every rank purchaſed them int 
with eagerneſs; they were worn on ot 
every part of dreſs; and there 1 the 
ſuch a difference, both in ſize and in ue 
value, among pearls, that while ſuch thy 
as were large and of ſuperior luſtre ſta 
adorned the wealthy and the great, fl 
ſmaller ones, and of inferior quality, ſei 
gratified the vanity. of perſons in ly 
more humble ſtations of life. Julius tr 
Czſar preſented Servilia, the mo- ce 
ther of Brutus, with a pearl, for c1 
which he paid forty-eight thouſand fu 
four hundred and fitty- ſeven pounds. 8 
The famous pearl ear- rings of Cleo. P 
patra were in value one hundred and , 
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1 ry.one- thouſand four hundred 
od kfty-eight pounds . Precious 
Jones, it is true, as well as pearls, 
wore found not only in India, but 
in many different countries, and all 
were ranſacked in order to gratify 
the pride of Rome. India, how- 
ever, farniſhed the chief part, and 
its productions were allowed to be 
moſt abundant, diverſified, and va- 
uable. 

II. Another production of In- 
dia in great demand at Rome, was 
fk; and when we recolle& the va- 
rity of elegant fabrics into which it 
may be formed, and how much theſe 
have added to the ſplendour of dreſs 
and furniture, we cannot wonder at 
its being held in ſuch eſtimation by 
a luxurious people. 'The price 1t 
bore was exorbitant; but it was 
deemed a dreſs too expenſive and 
too delicate for men +, and was ap- 
propriated wholly to women of emi- 
nent rank and opulence. This, 
however, did not render the demand 
for it leſs eager, eſpecially after the 
example of the diflolute Elagabalus 
introduced the uſe of 1t among the 
other ſex, and accuſtomed men to 
the diſgrace (as the ſeverity of an- 
tient ideas accounted it) of wearing 
this effeminate garb. Two circum- 
ſtances concerning the traffick of 
ilk among the Romans merit obſer- 
ſervation, Contrary to what uſual - 
ly takes place in the operations of 
trade, the more general uſe of that 
commodity ſeems not to have in- 
creaſed the quantity imported, in 
ſuch proportion as to anſwer the 
growing demand for it, and the 
price of filk was not reduced during 
the courſe of two hundred and fifty 
years from the time of its being firſt 


known in Rome. In the reign of 


* Plin, Nat, Hiſt. lib. ix, c. 35+ 
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Aurelian, it ſtill continued to be 
valued at its weight in gold. This, 
it is probable, was owing to the 
mode in which that commodity was 
procured by the merchants of Alex- 
andria. They had no direct inter- 
courſe with China, the only country 
in which the filk-worm was then 
reared, and its labour rendered an 
article of commerce. All the filk 
which they purchaſed in the differ- 
ent ports of India which they fre- 
quented, was brought thither in ſhips 
of the country; and either from 
ſome defect of {kill in managing the 


ſilk-worm, the produce of its inge- 


nious induſtry among the Chineſe 
was ſcanty, or the intermediate dea- 
lers found greater advantage in fur- 
niſhing the market of Alexandria 
with a ſmall quantity at an high 
price, than to lower its value by 
increaſing the quantity. The other 
circumſtance which I had in view, 
is more extraordinary, and affords a 
ſtrixing proof of the imperfect com- 
munication of the ancients with re- 
mote nations, and of the ſlender 
knowledge which they had of their 
natural productions or arts. Much 
as the manufactures of ſilk were ad- 
mired, and often as ſilk is mentioned 
by the Greek and Roman authors, 
they had not, for ſeveral centuries, 
after the uſe of it became common, 
any certain knowledge either of the 
countries to which they were indebt- 
ed for this favourite article of ele- 
gance, or of the manner in Which it 
was produced. By ſome, filk was 
ſuppoſed to be a fine down adhering 


'to the leaves of certain trees or 


flowers ; others imagined it to be a 
delicate ſpecies of wool or cotton ; 
and even thoſe who had learned that 
it was the work of an inſect, thew, 


+ Tacit, Annal. lib. ii, c. 33. 
by 
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by their deſcriptions, that they had 
no diſtin idea of the manner in 
which it was formed, It was in 
conſequerice of an event that hap- 
pened in the ſixth century of the 
Chriſtian æra, of which I ſhall here- 
after take notice, that the real na- 
ture of filk became known in Eu- 
rope. 
The other commodities uſually 
imported from India, will be men- 
tioned in the account, which I now 
proceed to give, of the cargoes ſent 
out and brought home in the ſhips 
employed in that trade. For this 
we are indebted to the circumnavi- 
gation of the Erythræan ſea, aſcrib- 
ed to Arrian, a curious though ſhort 
treatiſe, leſs known than it deſerves 
to be, and which enters into ſome 
details concerning commerce, to 
which there is nothing ſimilar in any 
ancient writer. 'The firſt place in 
India, in which the ſhips from 
Egypt, while they followed the an- 
cient courſe of navigation, were ac- 
cuſtomed to trade, was Patala in the 
river Indus. They imported into 
it woollen cloth of a ſlight fabric, 
linen in chequer-work, ſome pre- 
cious ſtones, and ſome aromatics un- 
known in India, coral, ſtorax, glaſs 
veſſels of different kinds, — 
wrought ſilver, money, and wine. 
In return for theſe, they received 
ſpices of various kinds, ſapphires, and 
other gems, ſilk ſtuffs, filk thread, 
cotton cloths, and black pepper. 
But a far more conſiderable empori- 


um on the ſame coaſt was Barygaza, 


and on that account the author, 
whom [I follow here, deſcribes its 
ſituation, and the mode of approach- 
ing it, with great minuteneſs and 
accuracy. Its ſituation correſponds 


* Peripl. Mar. Erythr. p. 28. . 32 
liv. xxxix. tit. iv. $16, De publicanis et veſtigalibus. 
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entirely with that of Baroach, © 
the great river Nerbuddah, 4 
the ſtream of which, or by land. 
carriage, from the great ety of 
Tagara acroſs high mountains 
all the productions of the interior 
country were conveyed to it. The 
articles of importation and expo. 
tation in this great mart were ex. 
tenſive and various. Beſides theſe 
already mentioned, our author eny. 
merates among the former, Italian, 
Greek, and Arabian wines, bras, 
tin, lead, girdles or ſaſhes of curion: 
texture, melilot, white glaſs, red ar. 
ſenic, black lead, gold and ſilver 
coin. Among the exports he men- 
tions the onyx, and other gems, 
ivory, myrrh, various fabrics of cot, 
ton, both plain and ornamented with 
flowers, and long pepper. At 
Muſiris, the next emporium of note 
on that coaſt, the articles imported 
were much the ſame as at Baryga- 
za; but as it lay nearer to the eaf. 
ern parts of India, and ſeems to have 
had much communication with 
them, the commodities exported 
from 1t were more numerous and 
more valuable. He ſpecifies par- 
ticularly pearls in great abundance 
and of extraordinary beauty, a va- 
riety of ſilk ſtuffs, rich perfumes, 
tortoiſe-ſhell, different kinds of 
tranſparent gems, eſpecially dia- 
bens and pepper in large quan- 
tities, and of the beſt quality f. 

« 'The juſtneſs of the account 
given by this author of the articles 
imported from India, is confirmed 
by a Roman law, in which the In- 
dian commodities ſubject to the pay- 
ment of duties are enumerated i. 
By comparing theſe two accounts, 
we may form an idea, tolerably ex- 


+ Ibid. 31, 32. 
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t of the nature and extent of the 
ide with India in ancient times. 
As the ſtate of ſociety and man- 
ders among the natives of India, in 
ue eatlieſt period in which they are 
known, nearly reſembled what we 
o,ſerve among their deſcendants in 
the preſent age; their wants and 
demaads were, of courſe, much the 
lane. Ihe ingenuity®f their own ar- 
11; were ſo able to ſupply theſe, that 
6% „ good little in need of foreign 


FACES 


their own country did not furniſh in 
ſufcient quantity); and then, as 
199, it was moſtly with gold and 


ilver that the luxuries of the Eaſt 


were purchaſed, In two parti- 
culars, however, our umportations 
fr5m India differ greatly from thoſe 
cf the anciznts. The dreſs, both of 
the Greeks and Romans, was almoſt 
entirely woollen, which, by their 
frequent uſe of the warm bath, was 
rendered abundantly comfortable, 
Their conſumption of linen and cot- 
ton cloths was much inferior to that 
of modern times, when theſe are 
worn by perſons in every rank of 
life. Accordingly, a great branch 
of modern importation from that 
part of India with which the ancients 
were acquainted, is in piece gcods; 
comprehending, under that mer- 
cantile term, the immenſe variety of 
tabricks, which Indian ingenuity has 
ſormed of cotiougy But, as far as 1 
have obſerved, we nave no authority 
that will juſtify us in ſtating the an- 
cent importation of theſe to be in 
any degree conſiderable. 

In modern times, though it 
continues ſtill to be chiefly a com- 


merce of luxury that is carried on 


with India, yet, together with the ar- 


i * Herbelot Biblioth. 
Vor. X 


our domeſtic manufactures. 
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ticles that miniſter to it, we import, 
to a conſiderable extent, various 
commodities, which are to be con- 
ſidered merely as the materials of 
Such 
are the cotton-wool of Indoſtan, 
the ſilk of China, and the ſalt-petre 
of Bengal, But in the accounts of 
ancient importations from India, 
raw filk and filk-thread excepted, I 
find nothing mentioned that could 
ſerve as the materials of any home- 
manufacture. The navigation of 
the ancients never having extended 
to China, the quantity ofunwrought 
ſilk with which they were ſupplied, 
by means of the Indian traders, ap- 
pears to have been fo ſcanty, that 
the manufacture of it could not make 
an addition of any moment to their 
domeſtic induſtry.” 

At the concluſion of this ſection 
the introduction of the filk-worm 
into Europe is thus alluded to: 

« The frequency of open hoſti- 
lities between the emperors of Con- 
ſtantinople and the monarchs of 
Perſia, together with the increaſing 
rivalſhip of their ſubjects in the trade 
with India, gave riſe to an event 
which produced à conſiderable 
change in the nature of that com- 
merce. As the uſe of filk, both in 
dreſs and furniture, became gra- 
dually more general in the court of 
the Greek emperors, who imitated 
and ſurpaſſed the ſovereigns of Aſia 
in ſplen..our and magaificence; and 
as China, in which, according to the 
concurring teſtimony of Oriental 
writers, the culture of filk was ori- 
ginally known “, ſtill continued to 
be the only country which produced 
that valuable tommodity ; the Per- 
ſians, improving the advantages 
which their ſituation gave them over 


Orient, artic. Harir. : 


N the 
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the merchants from the Arabian 
Gulf, ſupplanted them in all the 
marts of India to which filk was 
brought by ſea from the Eaſt. 
Having it likewiſe in their power to 
moleſt or to cut off the caravans, 
which, in order to procure a ſupply 
for the Greek empire, travelled by 
land to China, through the northern 
provinces of their kingdom, they en- 
tirely engroſſed that branch of com- 
merce. Conſtantinople was obliged 
to depend on a rival power for an 
article which luxury viewed and 
deſired as eſſential to elegance. 
The Perſians, with the uſual rapa- 
city of monopoliſts, raiſed the price 
of lk to ſuch an exorbitant height“, 
that Juſtinian, eager not only to ob- 
tain a full and certain ſupply of a 
commodity which was become of 
mdiſpenſable uſe, but ſolicitous to 
deliver the commerce of his ſubjects 
from the exactions of his enemies, 
endeavoured, by means of his ally, 
the Chriſtian monarch of Abyſſinia, 
to wreſt ſome portion of the ſilk trade 
from the Perſians. In this attempt 
he failed; but when he leaſt expect- 
ed it, he, by an unforeſeen event, 
attained, in ſome meaſure, the ob- 
ze&t which he had in view. Two 
Perfian monks having been employ- 
ed as miſſionaries in fome of the 
Chriſtian churches, which were eſta- 
bliſhed (as we are informed by Coſ- 
mas) in different parts of India, had 
penetrated into the country of the 
Seres, or China. There they ob- 
ſerved the labours of the ſilk-worm, 
and became acquainted with all the 
arts of man in working up its pro- 
ductions into ſuch a variety of ele- 
gait fabrics, Ihe proſpect of gain, 
@r perhaps an indignant zeal, ex- 


cited by ſeeing this lucrative brand 
of commerce engroſſed by unbeliey. 
ing nations, prompted them to re. 
pair to Conſtantinople, 'Therethey 
explained to the emperor the Origin 
of ſilk, as well as the various mode; 
of preparing and manufacturing jt 
myſteries hitherto unknown, or very 
imperfectly underſtood in Europe; 
and encouraged by his liberal pro. 
miſes, they undertook to bring to 
the capital a ſufficient number of 
thoſe wonderful inſets, to whoſe 
labours man is ſo mueh indebted. 
This they accompliſhed by convey. 
ing the eggs of the ſille-worm in 2 
hollow cane. Fhey were hatched 
by the heat of a dunghill, fed with 
the leaves of a wild mulberry-tree, 
and they multiplied and worked in 
the ſame manner as in thoſe climates 
where they firſt became objects cf 
human attention and care 1. Vaſt 
numbers of theſe inſe&s were ſoon 
reared in different parts of Greece, 
particularly in the Peloponneſus, 
Sicily afterwards undertook to breed 
ilk-worms with equal ſucceſs, and 
was 1mitated,. from time to time, in 
ſeveral towns of Italy. In all theſe 
places extenſive manufaQures were 
eſtabliſhed, and carried on, with fil: 
of domeſtic production. The de- 
mand for filk from the Eaſt dimi- 
niſhed of courſe, the ſubjects of the 
Greek emperors were no longer 
obliged to have recourſe to the Per- 
ſians for a ſupply of it, and a conli- 
derable change took place in thc 
nature of the commercial intercourſe 
between Europe and India.“ 

The third ſection commences 
with a brief aecount of the manner 
in which the Mahomedans ſupplied 
Europe with the luxuries of India; 


* Procop. Hiſt. Arcan. c. 25. 


+ Procog, de Bello Gothic, hb. ty, c. 17. 
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1nd then proceeds to give an inte- 
ſting view of the commercial riſe 
of the Italian ſtates; until the diſco- 
very of the Cape of Good Hope 
threw almoſt the whole trade of the 
Faſt into the hands of the Portu- 
gueſe. We ſhall quote Dr. Robert- 
{n'; relation of the laſt-mentioned 
yent. „ 

* When the Portugueſe, to whom 
mankind are indebted for opening 
this communication between the 
moſt remote parts of the habita- 
|: globe, undertook their firſt voy- 
age of diſcovery, it is probable 
that they had nothing farther 
in view than to explore thoſe parts 
of the coaſt of Africa which lay 
neareſt to their own country, But 
a ſpirit of enterpriſe, when rouſed 
and put in motion, is always pro- 
oreſſive ; and that of the Portugueſe, 
though flow and timid in its firſt 
operations, gradually acquired vi- 
gour, and prompted them to advance 
along the weſtern ſhore of the Af- 
rican continent, far beyond the ut- 
moſt boundary of ancient navigation 
11 that direction, Fc e. by 
ſucceſs, it became more adventu- 
vous, deſpiſed dangers which for- 
merly appalled it, and ſurmounted 
difficulties which it once deemed 
inſuperable. When the Portugueſe 
found in the torrid zone, which the 
ancients had pronounced to be un- 
11:abitable, fertile countries, occu- 
pied by numerous nations; and 
perceived that the continent of 
Africa, inſtead of extending in 
breadth towards the Weſt, according 
to the opinion of Ptolemy, appeared 
to contract itſelf, and to bend Eaſt- 
wards, more extenſive proſpects 
opened to their view, and inſpired 
them with hopes of reaching India, 
dy continuing to held che ſame 
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courſe which they had -ſo long pur- 
ſued. | 

After ſeveral unſucceſsſul at- 
tempts to accompliſh what they had 
in view, a ſmall ſquadron failed from 
the Tagus, under the command of 
Vaſco de Gama, an officer of rank, 
whoſe abilities and courage fitted 
him to conduct the moſt difficult and 
arduous enterpriſes. From unac- 
quaintance, however, with the pro- 
per ſeaſon and route of navigation 
in that vaſt ocean through which he 
had to ſteer his courſe, his voyage 
was long and dangerous. At length 
he doubled that promontory, which, 
for ſeveral years, had been the object 
of terror and of hope to his country - 
men. From that, aſter a proſperous 
navigation along the ſouth-eaſt of 
Africa, he arrived at the city of 
Melinda, and had the ſatisfaction of 
diſcovering there, as well as at other 
places where he touched, people of 
a race very different from the rude 
inhabitants of the Weſtern ſhore of 
that continent, which alone the Por- 
tugueſe had hitherto viſited, Theſe 
he found to be ſo far advanced in 
civilization, and acquaintance with 
the various arts of life, that they 
carried on an active commerce, not 
only with the nations on their own 
coaſt, but with remote countries of 
Aſia. Conducted by their pilots, 
who held a courſe (with which ex- 
perience had rendered them well 
acquainted) he failed acroſs the 
Indian ocean, and landed at Calecut, 
on the coaſt of Malabar, on the 
twenty-ſecond of May, one thouſand 
four hundred and ninety-eight, ten 
months and two days after his 
departure from the port of Liſbon. 

« The Samorin, or Monarch of 
the country, aſtoniſhed at this unex- 
peed viſit of an unknown people, 
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whoſe aſpect, and arms, and manners, by giving a more complete know. 4 
bore no reſemblance to any of the ledge of the globe which we inba. 5 v 
nations accuſtomed to frequent his bit, or whether we conſider its ef. 0 
harbours, and who arrived in his fects upon the commercial inter. 500 
dominions by a route hitherto deem courſe of mankind, be an event far Fe 
ed impracticable, received them, at more ſplendi! than the voyage of ade. 
firſt, with that fond admiration which Gama, yet the latter ſeems original. * 
is often excited by novelty. But ly to have excited more general at. ſndia 
in a ſhort time, as if he had been tention. The former, indeed, fl. ed, it 
inſpired with foreſight of all the .ed the minds of men with afonih. cls 
calamities now approaching India ment; it was ſome time, however, Indi 
by this fatal communication opened before they attained ſuch a ſufficien: of it, 
with the inhabitants of Europe, he knowledge of that portion of the cento 
formed various ſchemes to cut off earth now laid open to their view, thout 
Gama and his followers, But from as to form any juſt idea, or even culia 
every danger to which he was ex- probable conjecture, with reſpect to carry 
poſed, either by the open attacks or what might be the conſequences of dy {c 
ſecret machination of the Indians, communication with it. Bat the brot 
the Portugueſe admiral extricated immenſe value of the Indian trade, tace 
himſelf with ſingular prudence and which both in ancient and in mo- rity 
Intrepidity, and at laſt failed from dern times had enriched every nation alten 
Calecut with his ſhips loaded, not by which it was carried on, was a int! 
only with the commodities peculiar ſubject familiar to the thoughts of fron 
to that coaſt, but with many of the all intelligent men, and they at mar 
rich productions of the Eaſtern parts once perceived that the diſcovery ben 
of India. ofthis new route of navigation to the tivi 
On his return to Liſbon, he was Tait, muſt occaſion great revolu- "oy 
received with the admiration and tions, not only in the courſe of the 
ratitude due to a man, who, by his commerce, but in the political fate wit 
*aperior abilities and reſolution, had of Europe.” _ 
conducted to ſuch an happy iſſue an As the author conceived, that at 70 
undertaking of the greateſt impor- the concluſion of his third ſection, ſha 
tance, which had long occupied the when he had brought down his ac- hat 
thoughts of his ſovercton, and ex- count to the diſcovery. of a new pet 
cited the hopes of his fellow-iub- route of navigation by the Cape of qu 
jets . Nor did this event intereſt Good Hope, he was arrived at that to 
the Portugueſe alone. No nation point, whence a line might be the 
in Europe beheld it with unconcern. drawn, which would mark the chief ſor 
For although the diſcovery of a ne dillinttion between the manners and ho 
world, whether we view it as a diſ- political inſtitutions of ancient ard cit 
play of genius in the perſon who modern times, the fourth ſection of 
firſt conceived an idea of that un- conſiſts of ſome general obſerva- in 
dertaking which led mankind to the tions which he thought naturally ha 
knowledge of it, whether we con-, aroſe from a ſurvey of both, and 2 ſe 
template its influence upon ſcience compariſon of one with the other. of 
\ TE m 
6 AfAde Joao de Barros, dec, 1, lib. iv. c. 11. Caſtagneda, Hiſt, de I'Ind: F 
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We ſhall conclude our account of 
i; work with the following quota- 
oa, which contains remarks on the 
«eculiarity of the times, during the 
period in which the Portugueſe en- 
gtoſſed a monopoly of the Indian 


trade. N f 
« Lucrative as the trade with 


know. 
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its ef. 

inter. 
ent far 
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iginal. 


eral at. ladia was, and had long been deem- 
, fl. ed. it is remarkable that the Portu- 
tOniſh. eſe were ſuffered to remain in the 
Wever, undiſturbed and excluſive poſſeſſion 
ficient of it, during the courſe of almoſt a 


of the century. In the ancient world, 


ven, though Alexandria, from the pecu- 
T even culiar felicity of its ſituation, could 
pet to carry on an intercourſe with the Eaſt 
ices of by ſea, and circulate its productions 
at the through Europe with ſuch advan- 
trade, 


tare, as gave It a decided ſuperio- 
rity over every rival; yet various 
attempts (which I: have deſcribed 
in their proper places) were made, 
from time to time, to obtain ſome 


n mo- 
nation 
Was 2 


its of 


e at mare in a commerce ſo apparently 
very b:neficial, From the growing ac- 
to the tivity of the commercial ſpirit in the 
5 ſixteenth century, as well as from 
uy the example of the eager ſolicitude 
| ate with which the Venetians and Ge- 
nocſe exerted themſelves alternately 
war at to ſlut out each other from any 
tion, ſhare in the Indian trade, it might 
5 àc- have been expected that ſome com- 
new pztitor would have ariſen to call in 
pe of queſtion the claim of the Portugueſe 
That to an excluſive right of traffic with 
t be tne Eaſt, and to wreſt from them 
chiet ſome portion of it. There were, 
s and however, at that time, ſome peculiar 
t ard circumitances in the political ſtate 
ction of all thoſe nations in Europe, whoſe 
Va- intruſton, as rivals, the Portugueſe 
rally had any reaſon to dread, which 
nd 2 ſecured to them the quiet enjoyment 
cher. 0: their monopoly of Indian com- 
16 merce during ſuch a long period. 


From the acceſſion of Charles V. to 
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the throne, Spin was either ſo much 
occupied in a multiplicity of opera- 
tions in which it was engaged by 
the ambition of that monarch, and 
of his ſon Philip II. or ſo intent on 
proſecuting its own diſcoveries and 
conqueſts in the New World, that, al- 
though, by the ſucceſsful enterprize 
of Magellan, its fleets were unex- 
pectedly conducted by a new courſe 
to that remote region of Aſia which 
was the ſeat of the moſt gainful and 
alluring branch of trade carried on 
by the Portugueſe, it could make no 
conſiderable effort to avail itſelf of 
the commercial advantages which 
it might have derived from that 
event. By the acquiſition of the 
crown of Portugal, in the year one 
thouſand five hundied and eighty, 
the kings of Spain, inſtead of the 
rivals, became the protectors of the 
Portuguele trade, and the guardians 
of all its extenſive rights. Through- 
out the ſixteenth century, the 
ſtrength ard refources of France 
were ſo much waſted by the fruit- 
leſs expeditions of their monarchs 
into Italy, by their unequal conteſt 
with the power and policy of 
Charles V. and by the calamines of 
the civil wars which defolated the 
kingdom upwards of forty years, 
that it could neither beſtow much 
attention upon objects of commerce 
nor engage in any ſcheme of diſtant 
enterprize. The Venetians, how , 
ſenſibly ſoever they might feel the 
mortilfying reverſe of being exclud- 
ed, almoſt entirely, from the Indian 
trade, of which their capital had 
been formerly the chief ſeat, were 
ſo debilitated and humbled by the 
league of Cambray, that they were 
no longer capable of engaging in 
any undertaking of magnitude. 
England, weakened (as I formerly 
obſerved) by the long conteſt beg 
N 3 tweeyw 
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tween the houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter, and juſt beginning to reco- 
verits proper vigour, was reſtrained 
from active exertion, during one 
part of the ſixteenth century, by the 
cautious maxims of Henry VII. and 
waſted its ſtrength, during another 
Part of it, by engaging inconſider- 
ately in the wars between the prin- 
- Ces on the contire it. The nation, 
though deſtined to a quite territories 
in India more extenſive and valuable 
than were ever poſſeſſed by any 
European power, had no ſuch pre- 
ſentiment of its future eminence 
there, as to take an early part in the 
commerce or tranſactions of that 
country, and a great part of the cen- 
tury elapſed before it began to turn 
its attention towards the Eaſt. 
* While the moſt conſiderable 
vations in Europe found it neceſſary, 
from the circumſtances which I have 


mentioned, to remain inactive ſpec- 


tators of what paſſed in the Eaſt, the 
Seven United Provinces of the Low 
Countries, recently formed into a 
ſmall ſtate, ſtill ſtruggling for poli- 
tical exiſtence, and yet in the infancy 
of its power, ventured to appear in 
the ToGan ocean as the rivals of the 
Portugueſe; and, deſpiſing their 
pretenſions to an excluſive. right of 
commerce with the extenfive coun- 
tries to the eaſtward of the Cape of 
Good Hope, invaded that monopoly 
which they had hitherto guarded 
with ſuch jealous attention. The 
Engliſh ſoon followed the example 
of the Dutch,. and both nations, at 
firſt by the enterprizing induſtry of 
rivate adventurers, and afterwards 
by the more powerful efforts of 
trading campanies, under the pro- 
tection of public authority, advanced 
with aſtoniſhing ardour and ſucceſs 
in this new career. opened to them. 


The vaſt fabric of power which the 
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wealthier neighbours of England, 


Portugueſe had erected in the F;t 
(a ſuperſtructure much too large for 
the baſis on which it had to reſt) wi 
almoſt entirely overturned, in 4 
ſhort time, and with as much faci. 
lity, as it had been raiſed, England 
and Holland, by driving them from 
their moſt valuable ſettlements, and 
ſeizing the molt lucrative branches 
of their trade, have attained to that 
pre-eminence in naval power and 
commercial opulence, by which they 
are diſtinguiſhed among the nations 
of Europe.” 
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The Statiſtical Account of Scotland, 
drawn up from the Communications 
of the Miniſters of the different 
Pariſbes. By Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. Vols. I. and II. 


VERY attempt to elucidate 

the natural and political hil- 
tory of any country, upon a plan 
ſo rational as that of the work be. 
fore us, cannot fail of obtaining 
the cordial approbation of all who 
wiſh well to the improvement of 
mankind. We are in general tco 
apt to condem or extol nations, as 
well as individuals, without ſufficient 
diſcrimination; though perhaps there 
are but few of either deſcription en- 
titled to unqualified cenſure or un- 
qualified praiſe ; few in whom ve 
may not find much to commend, 
as well as much to ſtigmatize. 

The people of Scotland are con- 
feſſedly not ſo far advanced in all 
the arts which tend to promote the 
comforts and luxuries of life as their 


but are certainly much more in 2 
ſtate of civilization than ſome par. 
tial writers, biaſſed by the littlens!s 
of national prejudice, wiſh us to 
conceive. We muſt not, however, 

DP Ie image, 
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he Faſt {magine, that the patriotic compi- from ſuch laborious exertions 3 
unge for jer of the preſent publication under- whence he was induced to give the 
lt) was took his laborious taſk from the ſe- work to the public in 1ts preſent 
in 2; cret influence of any local attach- ſhape.” —Without detracting from 
h faci. ments; from a hope of railing his the merits of the Scottiſh clergy, 
ngland rative country to a more impor- whoſe compoſitions in general do 
m from tant rank among ſurrounding na- credit to their heads as well as 
ts, and tions, by a literary monument to her hearts, we cannot help regretting 
anche; merits, as ſplendid as it is likely to that the latter plan was purſued. 
to that prove bulky; from a wiſh to convince As it is, the preſent work muſt be 
er and the world that Scotland is in an ac- conſidered rather as a rich ſtore- 


houſe of materials for ſome future 
hiſtory, than as a hiſtory itſelf. Had 
a more ſyſtematical arrangement 
been adopted, many of the obſerva- 
tions. which are now publiſhed 
would in that caſe have been ſup- 


wal ſtate of progreſſive 1mprove- 
ment, and that if ſhe has not hither- 
to riralled her fiſter kingdom in 
every excellence which conſtitutes 
the wealth, the reſources, and the 
pride of modern nations, the de- 


ad £ciency ought to be conſidered ra- preſſed, not becauſe they were in 
fre ther as her misfortune than her fault, themſelves unimportant, but becauſe 
Hier Tac motives of Sir John Sinclair the fame, or at leaſt ſimilar ones, 
f ane of a higher kind. He publiſhes, had been repeated before; and much 
not for the gratification of Scotch- of that ſpecies of information would 
idate en, but for the inſtruction of the have been abridged, if at all given, 
| hiſ. world. Every real philoſopher, who which had been previouſly detailed 
plan wiſhes to ſpeculate on facts, to ac- with ſufficient accuracy and mi- 
© be. commadate his ſyſtem, whether it be nuteneſs. | 
ning ofa moral, commercial, or political Among the advantages to be de- 
who nature, not to any preconceived rived from this laudable undertak- 
it of idea of fancied perfection, but to ing, we ſhall point out one, of infe- 
too the exiſting ſtate of men and things, rior conſideration indeed, but of. 
$, 23 will readily pay him that tribute of ſome little moment, which the cur- 
cient applauſe which he ſo richly de- ſory reader may not, the prejudiced 
here ſerves, one will not, perceive. It is this, 
1 en- It was the intention of Sir John that while a publication of ſo re- 
un- Sinclair to draw up, from the an- ſpectable a nature reflects immortal 
we lwers to the queries which he circu- honour on the clergy of the church 1 
end, lated among the clergy of Scotland, of Scotland, (a publication which, 1 
a general view of the natural hiſ- as Sir John Sinclair obſerves, by | 
on- tory and political ſtate of that giving more authentic information 
all country, without any particular re- regarding the internal ſtructure of 
the ference to parochial dictricts. But political ſociety than ever was 
heir he found, as he obſerves in his pre- known before, in all likelihood will 
nd, face, « ſo much merit and ability, and very materially contribute to the 
n 2 ſo many uſeful facts and important general happineſs of the ſpecies) 
ar- obſervations in the anſwers which it may tend to convince ſuperſicial 
1615 were ſent him, that he could not ſpeculators in politics that there 
to think of depriving the clergy of may be ſome utility in eccleſiaſtical 
ef, the credit they were entitled to eſtabliſhments, _ + 
ne, N 4 The 
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The following analyſis of the ſta- 
tiſtical account of a parochial diſ- 
trict, was propoſed as a guide to the 
clergy in drawing up the ſurvey of 
their reſpective pariſhes ;!— 

The name, and its origin. 

Situation and extent of the pariſh. 

Number of acres. | 

Deſcription of the ſoil and ſur:ace 

Nature and extent of the ſea- coaſt. 

Lakes, rivers, iſlands, hills, rocks, 
caves, woods, orchards, &c. 

Climate and diſeaſes, 

Inſtances of longevity. 

State of property. 

Number of proprietors. 

Number of reſiding proprietors. 

Mode of cultivation. 

Implements of huſbandry. . 

Manures. 

Sced- time and harveſt. 

Remarkable inſtances of good and 
bad ſeaſons. | 

Quantity and value of each ſpecies 
of crop. 

Total value of the whole produce of 
the diſtrict, 

Total real and valued rent. 

Price of grain and proviſions. 

Total quantity of grain and other ar- 
ticles conſumed in the pariſh. 

Wages and price of labour, 

Services, whether exacted or abo- 
liſned. | 

Commerce. 

Manufactures. 

Manufacture of kelp, its amount, 
and the number of people em- 
ployed in it. 

Fiſheries. 

Towns and villages. 

Police. 

Inns and ale-houſes. 

Roads and bridges. 

Harbours. 

Ferries, and their ſlate. 

Number of ſhips and veſſels. 

Number of ſeamen. | 

vtate of the church. 


a 
** 
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Means by which their ſituation 


Stipend, manſe, glebe, and patron, 
Number of poor. 

Parochial funds, and the mange. 
ment of them. : 
State of the ſchools, and number of 

ſcholars. 

Antient ſtate of population. 

Cauſes of its increaſe or decreaſe, 

Number of families, 

Exact amount of the number of ſoul; 
now living. 

Diviſion of the inhabitants. 

1. By the place of their birth, 

2. By their ages. 

3. By their religious perſuaſions. 

4. By their occupations and ſitu- 
ation in life. 

5. By their reſidence, whether in 
town, village, or in the coun- 
try. 

Number of houſes. 
—— uninphabited hoaſes. 
dove-cots, and to what 
extent they are deſtructive to the 

Crops. 

— — horſes, 
and value. 

— cattle, and ditto. 

ſheep, and ditto, 

— {wine, and ditto, 

Minerals in general. 

Mineral ſprings. 

Coal and fuel. 

Eminent men. 

Antiquities. 

Parochial records. 

Miſcellaneous obſervations. 

Character of the people. 

Their manners, cuſtoms, ſtature, &c. 

Advantages and diſadvantages. 


their nature, 


could be meliorated. : 

In the account of the pariſh ot 
Jedburgh, in Roxburghſhire, the et 
fects of the Union on the borders are 
thus detailed: n 

« 'The Union of the parbaments 
of England agd Scotland, has in 


ſome reſpects produced an effect 
very 
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very different from what might have 
deen. expected from it. laltead of 
promoting the ancreate, it has con- 
buted to the diminution, of the 
people upon the borders. Beſides, 
tne influence of various natural pro- 
enſities, which induced men to 
gock to the ſcene where active ta- 
ents were conſtantly employed, ho- 
rour acquired, and the ſtrongeſt na- 
tional antipathies gratified, there 
wore obvious conſiderations of in- 
lereſt, which rendered the ſituation 
of the borders more eligible, after 
(iolence and hoſtility were repreſſed, 
ly the union of the two crowns, 
and the conſequent interpoſition of 
the legillature of both kingdoms, 
dne inhabitants of the borders, 
while the taxes and the commercial 
regulations of the two kingdoms 
were different, enjoyed the opportu- 
nity of carrying on a very advanta- 
geous contraband trade, without 
danger to their perſons or fortunes. 
Into England they imported falt, 
eins, and malt, which, till the Union, 
paid no duties in Scotland ; and 
tom England they carried back 
wool, which was exported from the 
"rich of Forth to France, with great 
p:oht, The veſtiges of forty malt- 
barns and kilns are now to be ſeen 
in the town of Jedburgh, while at 
preſent there are only three in ac- 
dual occupation; and the corpora- 
tion of ſkinners and glovers, for- 
merly the moſt wealthy in that 
town, have, ſince the Union, greatly 
diminiſhed, both in regard to opu- 
lence and number. The proprietors 
of eſtates upon the borders were 
well aware of the detriment which 
their property would ſuffer by the 
incorporating Union, and in general 
trenuouſly oppoſed it; and the com- 


Ses Defoe's Hiſtory of the Union, minute 47, obſcryation 47. 
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miſſioners for carrying. oa that trea- 
ty, were ſo ſenſible of the loſs they 
would ſuſtain, that they agreed to 
appropriate part of the equivalent 
money, as it was called, to their in- 
demuification and benefit *. 

„ The Union has alſo been the 
cauſe of the depopulation of the bor- 
der country, by enlarging the ſphere, 
and facilitating the means of emi- 
gration. While the two countries 
were in a hoſtile ſtate, there was 
neither inducement nor opportu- 
nity. to move from the one to the 
other, The inhabitants often made 
inroads upon one another; but 
when the incurſion was over, the 
returned to their own homes. Their 
antipathy and reſentments were a 
rampart which excluded all ſocial 
intercourſe, and mixture of inhabi- 
tants. In this ſituation, miſconduct 
and infamy at home were the only 
motives to emigration, and while 
this was the caſe, the exchange of 
inhabitants would be nearly at a par : 
But after the Union of the two king- 
doms, and the decline or extinction 
of national antipathies, the balance 
ariling from the interchange of in- 
habitants would run much in favour 
of the more wealthy country, Ar- 
tificers and labourers would natu- 
rally reſort where wages were 
higher, and all the accommodations 
of life were more plentiful, eſpe- 
cially if this could be effected with- 
out the unpleaſing idea of relin- 
quiſhiyg home. To pals from the 
borders of Scotland into Northum- 
berland, was rather like going into 
another pariſh than into another 
kingdom.” + | 

The miniſter who deſcribes the 
pariſh of Linton, in the county of 
Tweeddale, gives a remarkable ac- 
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count of a harveſt froſt, not unfre- 
quent in the highlands, 

« 'The high lands of Tweeddale 
and Lanarkſhire are all ſubject to 
harveſt froſts, which often damage 
the crop, Theſe froſts are gene- 
rally dreaded about the latter end 
of Auguſt and during the month of 
September. Rainy weather about 
this time generally terminates in 
this kind of froft, which, in the year 
1784, deliroyved the whole barley 
crop in the month of Auguſt. The 
hiyhe!'t land is always the laſt in 
iilering by this kind of froſt; the 
lowelt is in greateſt danger, In a 
calm evening after rain this froſt is 
always apprehended; when it ſets 
in, a low white thick creeping va- 
pour 1s obſerved to ariſe, after ſun- 
ſet, from the running waters and 
low lying moſſes, which gradually 
ſpreads to a certain diſtance, and to 
2 certain height, on the lands in 
the , neighbourhood. "Theſe froſt 
miſts are obſerved to attract each 
other; and, wherever they reſt, 
they deſtroy vegetation when in a 
certain ſtate, or where their baleful 
influence is not counteracted by par- 
ticular circumſtances. The half of 
a field contiguons to the running 
water or moſs is often deſtroyed, 
while the more remote half, on the 
ſame level, or part equally near, but 
more elevated, remains ſafe. In 
part of a field of potatoes in the line 
of the attraction of two miſts, the 
ſtems became black and ſoft like 
ſoap, while the neighbouring drill 
remained green and vigorous, 'Thefe 
froſt miſts manifet their noxious 
quality firſt on the potatoe ſtems, ſe- 
cond crop of clover, and peaſe. It 
requires a greater degree of inten- 
fity in the froſt to hurt other crops : 
It ſcarcely affects turnips. The 
tems of the potatoes and clover 
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grow black and ſoft, and fall dow; 
the leaves, and the pods of the pes 
are ſpotted with white ſpots. The 
potatoe is ſuppoſed to grow no 
more, though the roots are ſafe: 
the peaſe, in proportion to their 
greennels, are ſoft, wrinkled, and 
watery, become of the colour of 3 
pickled olive, and acquire a dia- 
greeable ſweetih taſte: When 
threſhed the froſt-bitten are ic. 
tinguiſhed from the ſound by throw. 
ing them into water ; the ſound link, 
the others ſwim. A field of 0ats, 
when froſt- bitten, acquires in a few 
days a blueiſh caſt; and barley, if 
early froſted, as in 1784, remains 
erect in the head, which acquires a 
reddiſh brown colour, or, if later, 
a deadiſh whiteneſs. The kernels, 
when unhuſked immediately after 
the froſt, are wrinkled; ſoft, and 
watery, and, after a while, grow 
ſhrivelled and dry. The kernel of 
froſted oats, even if threſhed in 
ſpring, when examined between the 
eye and the light, appears cloudy, 
and not of that uniform tranſpa- 
rency which ſound grain poſſeſſes. 

« In the morning after the froſt 
the vegetables are ſtiffened; but its 
effects are not obſervable till after 
ſan-riſe. If wind ariſes through 
the night to prevent the miſt from 
ſettling, or if the next day 1s cloudy, 
and eſpecially if it rains before ſun- 
riſe, or if the field be ſo ſhaded by 
hills from the riſing ſun that the 
crop may be gently thawed by the 
increaſing heat of the atmoſphere 
before the ſun's rays ſhine directly 
on it, no danger 1s to be appre- 
hended. In conformity to this ex- 
perience, a ſmall field of potatoes 
has been known to be ſaved by 
ſprinkling them with well water be- 
fore ſun-riſing. But this can never 
be executed on a large ſcale. At- 

tempts 
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tempts have alſo been made, though 
without ſucceſs, to ſave oats and 
barley, by dragging ſomething over 
them, before ſun- riſe, to ſhake off 
the hoar froſt, or ryme or cranreuch, 
as it is called, which 1s depoſited 
wherever the miſt ſettles. This froſt 
affects the vegetation of corn only 
at 2 certain period of its progreſs. 
Peaſe are froſted however green in 
the grain, and the greener the more 
readily ; they are net killed by it 
when hard ripe; but to this ſtate 
they ſeldom arrive at Linton. Bar- 
ley and oats are not hurt by this 
froſt when hard ripe, and fit for the 
hook; and it is probable that they 
are not hurt by it even though they 
are ſhot, and the ear beginning to 
fill, as long as the juices are watery, 
and have not yet come to the con- 
ſiſteney of thickiſh milk. It is cer- 
tainly the caſe with oats. In the 
year 1784, the froſt was on the 17th 
and 18th Auguſt. The uppermoſt 
grains of the oats, which always fill 
ſooneſt, had thick milk in them, and 
were froſted four or five "_u down 
the head. The grains below theſe 
all ripened well. The barley, which 
might be about equally forward 
with the top grains of the oats, was 
totally deſtroyed. Probably the 
upper grains had ſheltered the un- 
der ones from the froſt, the crop be- 
ing very thick and mg; and this 
might have been the reaſon why the 
undermoſt grains ripened : But as a 
proof, above all exception, that the 
froſt does not greatly hurt oats while 
the juices in the ear are watery, there 
were ſeveral contiguous fields ſown 
with late ſeed oats, whoſe beſt ri- 

ened grains were no further ad- 
vanced than the undermoſt grains in 
the field above mentioned, and they 
21! ripened very well, though equally 
expoſed to the froſt. 
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« Dr, Roebuck's experiments on 
oats in 1782, correſponds with this 
obſervation; for, even the laſt par- 
cel he cut was not ripe when cut: 
of courſe, it may be probably con- 
ject red, that, in the time of the 
froſt, none of the oats in queſtion 
had thick milk in the ear. 

“ Crops cut and ſtacked before 
the froſt are ſafe, except peaſe, the 
upper ſurface of which will froſt till 
they be thoroughly ripe. To fave 
them, it 1s uſual to turn the expoſed 
ſide downwards, to thaw — 
before ſun-riſe, | 

This froſt affects only low 
grounds, and only hardens a very 
thin cruſt on the ſurface of the earth. 
In 1782, the froſt penetrated ſeveral 
inches into the ground, ſo as to de- 
ſtroy the roots of the potatoes.“ 

A very pictureſque deſcription is 
given of a rock called Craig-grande, 
or the wgly reck, ſituated in the 
pariſh of Kiltearn, in Roſsſhire ;— 

c The natural curioſity that 
chiefly deſerves notice, is the rock 
called Craig-grande, or the wgly 
rock, This is a deep chaſm or 
abyſs, formed by two oppoſite preci- 
pices, that riſe perpendicularly to a 
great height, through which the 
Aultgrande runs for the ſpace of 
two miles. It begins at the diſtance 
of four miles from the ſea, by a bold 
projection into the channel of the 
river, which it diminiſhes in breadth 
by at leaſt one half. The river con- 
tinues to run with rapidity for about 
three quarters of a mile, when it is 
confined by a ſudden jutting out of 
the rock. Here, the fide view frem 
the ſummit 1s very ſtriking. The 
courſe of the ſtream being thus im- 
3 it whirls, and foams, and 


ats with violence againſt the op- 


ſing rock, till, collecting ſtrength, 


it ſhoots up perpendicularly with 


great 
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great fury, and, forcing its way, 
darts with the ſwiftneſs of an arrow 
through the winding paſtage on tne 
other fide, After paſſing this ob- 
ſtruction, it becomes in many places 
inviſible, owing partly to the in- 
creaſing depth and narrowneſs of 
the chaſm, and partly to the view 
being intercepted by the numerous 
branches of trees which grow on 
each ſide of the precipice. About a 
quarter of a mile farther down, the 
conntry people have thrown a ſlight 
bridge, compoled cf trunks cf 
trees covered with turi, over the 
rock, where the chaſm is about 16 
ſeet wide. Here the obſerver, if he 
has intrepidity enougit to venture 
himſelf on ſuch a tottering ſupport, 
ard can look down oa the gulph be- 
low without any uneaſy ſenſations, 
will be gratified with a view equally 
awiul and aſtoniſhing. The wild- 


neſs of the ſteep and rugged rocks; 


the gloomy horror of the clifis and- 


caverns, * inacceſſible by mortal's 
trod,“ and where the genial rays 
of the ſun never yet penet;ated ; the 
water-falls which are heard pouring 
down in different places of the pre- 
cipice, with founds various in pro- 
portion to their diſtance; the hoarſe 
and hollow murmuring of the river, 
which runs at the depth of near 130 
feet below the ſurface of the earth; 
the fine groves of pines, which ma- 
jeſlically climb the fides of a beau- 
tiful eminence, that riſes immedi- 
atcly from the brink of the chatin ; 
all theſe objects cannot be contem- 
plated, without exciting. emations 
of wonder and admiration in the 
mind of every beholder! 'The ap- 
pearance of this ſingular and pic- 
tureſque ſcene, will naturally brin 

to the recollection of the claſſical 
ſpectator thoſe beautiſul lines of 
Virgil, in which he deſcribes the 


gulph, through which his Alec, 
ſhoots herſclf into the infernal rc. 
gions: 


—— dens hun frondibus atrurn 

Urget utrimque latus nemoris, me- 
dioque fragoſus 

Dat ſonitum ſaxis et torto vortice tor. 
rens. 


Hic ſpecus horrendum, et faevi ſpi. 
racula Ditis | 

Monſtrantur; ruptoque ingens Ache. 
ronte vorago 

Peſtiferas aperit fauces 


Critics may labour to convey the 
force and meaning of the author; 
words; and travellers may, by their 
ingenious deſcriptions, give us a 
ſill more lively idea of their beauty 
and propriety; but he who would 
ee a living commentary on this 
noble paſſage, mult viſit the rock 
of Aultgrande.”” | 

As the writer of this elegant 
quotation ſeems to labour only at 
giving a faithful deſcription of real 
objects poſſeſſed of peculiar gran- 
deur and fublimity, not to diſplay 
the refinement of his taſte in ſketch- 
ing ideal ſcenery, which exilts no 
where but in his own imagination, 
the picture is the more valuable, as 
it bears a minuter reſemblance to 
truth and nature. 

The following calculation i; 
founded on incontrovertible facts; 
and proves, that in ſpite of emigra- 
tion, Scotland is {till increaſing, not 
decreaſing in population. 

It appears, on the whole, that 
in go countiy pariſhes in Scotland, 
taken indiſcriminately, from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, 
there is an increaſe ſince the year 
1755, of 10,517 ſouls; which 1s at 
the rate of 210 to a pariſh, or 
189,000 in the goo country pa- 
rithes of North Britain : and, as the 
great towns (Edinburgh, Glaſgon, 

Paalley, 
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Paiſley, Aberdeen, Dundee, &c.) 


dave probably increaſed to the 


-mount of 210,000 the total in- 
creaſe in Scotland, in leſs than 40 


vears, will be about 400,000, and 


110 


ſouls.“ 


A curious mode of courtſhip, and «+ 


the total population about 1,7c0,000 


curious a mode of terminating 
the nuptial rejoicings, prevail in the 
„eig hbourhood of Galſton, in Ayr- 


PRE 
S Saf 
mire. 


« When a young man wiſhes to 
pay his addreſſes to his ſweet-heart, 
intead of going to her father's, and 
profeſſing his paſſion, he goes to a 
public-houſe; and, having let the 
jand- lady into the ſecret of his at- 
tachment, the object of his wiſhes is 
immediately ſent for, who never al- 
moſt refuſes to come. She is enter- 
tained with ale and whiſky, or bran- 
dy; and the marriage is concluded 
en. The ſecond day after the mar- 
riage, a creeling, as it is called, takes 


place. 


The young wedded pair, 


with their friends, aſſemble in a 
convenient ſpot. A ſmall creel or 
baket is prepared for the occaſion, 
into Whien they put ſome ſtones: 
The young men carry it alternate- 
ly, and allow themſelves to be caught 
by the maidens, who have a kiſs 
wen they ſucceed. After a great 
deal of innocent mirth and plea- 


{zntry, the creel falls at length to 


che young huſband's ſhare,- who is 
obliged to carry it generally for a 
long time, none of the women hav- 
ing compaſſion upon him. At laſt, 


his fair mate kindly relieves him 


trom his burden; and her complai- 


ance, in this particular, is conſidered 
4% 2 proof of her ſatisfaction with 
the choice ſhe has made. The creel 


goes round agen; more merriment 
{ucceeds, and all the company dine 
together, and talk over the feats of 
the field “.“ 

The miniſter of the pariſh of 
Fortingal, in Perthſhire, draws a 
ſtriking compariſon between the 
ſtate of that part of the country in 
1754, and its preſent ſituation. 

« In the year 1754, the country 
was almoſt impaſſable. There were 
no roads, nor bridges. Now, by the 
ſtatnte-labour, we have got excellent 
reads, and 12 bridges. In a few 
years, we {hall have other two, which 
is all that could be deſired. The 
people contribute chearfully and li- 
berally to build them, and this pre- 
ſerves many lives. | 

« At the above period, the bulk 
of the tenants in Rannoch had no ſuch 
thing as beds. They lay on the 
ground, with a little heather, or 
fern, under them. One fingle blan- 
ketwasall their bed- cloaths, except- 
ing their body-cloaths. Now they 
have ſtanding- up beds, and abun- 
dance ofdlankets. At that time, the 
houſes in Rannoch were huts of, 
what they called, © Stake and Riſe.” 
One could not enter but on all 
fours; and after entering, it was 
impoſſible to ſtand upright. Now 
there are comfortable houſes built of 
ſtone. Then the people were mi- 
ſerably dirty, and foul-ſkinned. 
Now they are as cleanly, and are 
clothed as well, as their circumſtances 
will admit of. The rents of the 
pariſh, at that period, were not 
much above 15001. and the people 
were ſtarving. Now they pay 
46601. fer annum, and upwards, 
and the people have fulneſs of 
| bread. 


* Perhaps the French Þhraſz, «© Adieu paniers, vendanges ſont faite, may 
ade to a ſimilar cuſtom, 
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« Tt is hardly poſſible to believe, 
on how little the Highlanders for- 
merly lived. They bled their cows 
ſeveral times in the year, boiled the 
blood, eat a little of it like bread, 
and a molt laſting meal it was, The 
preſent incumbent has known a pcor 
man, who had a ſmall farm hard by 
him, by this means, with a boll of 
meal for every mouth in his family, 
paſs the whole year. 

« 'The circumſtances, which have 
occaſioned the greater wealth and 
abunaance of the preſent times, are, 
the planting of ſo many potatoes, 
the advance in the price of cattle and 
ſheep, the greater induſtry of the 
people, the ſtop that has been put to 
the depredations of thieves, and the 
people, initead of rearing black cat- 
tle, having turned their farms into 
ſheep- walks, which they find much 
more profitable. "Theſe are likewiſe 
the cauſes of the great riſe of rent. 
In 1754, the tenants planted perhaps 
one lippie or two of potatoes. Now 
they plant a boll, two bolls, or more. 
They keep the potatoe ground very 
clean. The general increaſe is 12 
bolls or more. Few ſewed any 
lintſeed at that time. Perhaps there 
were not two hogſheads town in the 
pariſh, Now tncre are perhaps 24 
hogtheads ſown yearly, every tenant 


and crofter having from one to four 


lippies. The increaſe is about one 
None from the lippie. The wives 
and maids ſpin the flax; the yarn is 
purchaſed by dealers, who travel 
over the country for that purpoſe, 
and by whom it is ſent to Perth or 
Glaſgow.” 

As a whimſical compound of od- 
dity, libertiniſm, and philanthropy, 
perhaps nothing can exceed the 
following letter from Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple to Sir Lawrence Dundas, 


Orkneys for a Mr. Diſhington: 


written to ſolicit a living in the 


« Dear Sir, | 

« Haring ſpent a long life, i 
purſuit of P eaſure and health, I an 
now retired from the world in po- 
verty, and with the gout; ſo, join- 
ing with Solomon, that « all is va. 
nity and vexation of ſpirit,” ] g0 
to church, and ſay my prayers. 

] aſſure you, that moſt of us reli. 
gious people reap ſome little ſatis. 
faction, in hoping, that you wealthy 
voluptuaries have a fair chance of 
being damn'd 16 al eternity; and 
that Dives ſhall call out for a drop 
of water to Lazarus, one drop of 
which he ſeldom taſted, when he 
had the twelve Apeſtles, {tarelur 
hog ſbeads of claret) in his cellar, 

Nou, Sir, that doctrine being 
laid down, I wiſh to giye you, my 
friend, a loop-hole to creep through, 
Going to church laſt Sunday, az 
uſual, I ſaw an unknown face in the 
pulpit, and riſing up to prayers, as 
others do upon like occaſions, I 
began to look around the church, to 
find out if there were any pretty 
girls there; when my attention was 
attracted by the foreign accent of the 
parſon. I gave him my attention, 
and had my devotion awakened, b 
the moſt pathetic prayer Lever ok 
This made me all attention to the 
ſermon: a finer diſcourſe never 
came from the lips of a man, I re- 
turned in the afternoon, and heard 
the ſame preacher exceed his morn- 
ing work, by the fineſt chain of rea- 
ſoning, conveyed by the moſt elo- 
quent expreſſions. I immediately 
thought of what Agrippa faid to 
Paul, « Almoſt thou perſuadeſt me 
to be a Chriſtian.” I ſent to aſk the 


man of God to honour my roof, — 


ann awd mY L4.. 
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Jine with me. I aſked him of his inhoſpitable country; for I aſſure 
country, and what not: I even aſked you were the archbiſhop of Canter- 
him, if his ſermons were his own bury to hear him, or hear of him, he 
compoſition, which he affirmed they would not do leſs than make him an 
vere, 1 aſſured him, I believed archdeacon. The man has but one 
i, for never man had ſpoke or weakneſs, that of preferring the Ork- 
wrote ſo well.“ My name is neys to all the earth. 

« Diſhington,” ſaid he. J am an „This way, and no other, you 
« aſſiſtant to an old miniſter in have a chance for ſalvation.—Do 
« the Orkneys, who enjoys a fruit- this man good, and he will pray for 
„ful benefice of 5ol. a year, out you. This will be a better purchaſe, 
„ of which I am allowed 20l. for than your Iriſh eſtate, or the Ork- 
« preaching and inſtructing 1200 neys. I think it will help me for- 
« people, who live in two ſeparate ward too, ſince I am the man, who 
lands; out of which I pay 11. 5s. told you of the man fo worthy and 
« to the boatman who tranſports deſerving; ſopious, ſo eloquent, and 
« me from the one to the other. I whoſe prayers may do ſo much good. 
« ſhowld be happy, could I continue Till I hear from you on this head, 

in that terreſtrial paradiſe ; but we « Your's, in all meekneſs, 

« have a great Lord, who has many Love, and benevolence, 

« little people ſoliciting him, for H. D. 


« many little things, that he can do : 

« and that he cannot do; and if my P. S. Think what an unſpeakable 

« miniſter dies, his ſucceſſion is too pleaſure it will be, to look down 
from heaven, and ſee Rigby, Maſ- 


great a Prize, not to raiſe up man 
, — rivals, to baulk — — terton, all the Campbells and Na- 
« of preferment.” bobs, ſwimming in fire and brim- 


I aſked him, if he poſſeſſed any ſtone, while you are ſiting with 
1 Neb (ary Po " Whitefeld, and his old women, 


« married the prettielt girl in the looking beautiful, friſcing, and ſing- 
« iſland; ſhe has bleſſed me with mg; all which you may have by 
« three children, and as we are ſettling this man, after the death of 
„ both young, we may expect the preſent incumbent. 
« more. Beſides, I am ſo beloved — — 
« in the 1fland, that I have all my Sir John Sinclair concludes his 
« peats brought home carriage- ſecond volume with ſome reflec- 
« free.” tions of importance to the commu- 
« This is my ſtory,-now to the nity, the candour of which is only 
prayer of my petition. I never be- exceeded by their juſtice, 
tore envied you the poſſeſſion of the The conſtitution of the borough 
O:kneys, which I now do, only to of Newton upon Ayr is certainly, 
provide for this eloquent, innocent in theory, the pureſt and beſt repub- 
apoitle, The ſun has refuſed your lican ſyſtem, any where to be met 
barren iſles his kindly influence ;— with. Nothing, at firſt ſight, can 
do not deprive them of ſo pleaſant a yield more ſatisfaction, to a mind 
Preacher ;—let not ſo great a trea- capable of feeling for the happineſs 
zure be for ever loſt to that damn'd of the ſpecies, than to find, that a 
I | | COIMTUb. 
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community actually exiſts, whoſe 
government is founded on the ge- 
nerous principles of equality and in- 
dependence. In the whole courſe 
of this inveſtigation, notiting gave 
me more ſatisfactian, than the ac- 
count of this diſtrict, as returned by 
the miniſter.— Upon farther inquiry, 
f. om various quarters in the neigh- 
bourhood, 1 jcarnt, however, with 
regret, that beautiful theories do 
not always aniwer in practice; and, 
in particular, that no beneficial con- 
ſequences could be traced from this 
conſtitution; — that the freemen 
were, in no reſpect, ſuperior to the 
inhabitants of other little boroughs; 
that, in genoral, little attention was 
paid to their education, and that 
tome of them could not read; that 
no funds were allotted for the main-- 
tenance of the poor brethren ;—that 
the place was reckoned aimoſt a cen- 
tury behind other tovens in point of 
improvement. — In regard to their 
property, that 2 conſiderable tract 
of ground, belonging to them, re- 
mained in common ;—and, that no 
favourable preſage could be drawn, 
om the manner in which their imail 
poſſeſſions wer2 cultvated;—for, 
that in a much incloſed country, 
their acres remained open, were 
kept conſtantly in tillage, and con- 
ſequently, in a ilate greatly inferior 
to the lands of thoie who held a 
larger extent of ground in their 
poſſeſſion, and wivie rights were 
not liable to the ſame ſyſtem of re- 
ſtrictions. | 

« Theſe curſory obſervations are 
thrown out on a ſubject of great po- 
hucal importance, which will after- 
wards be more fully inquired into, 
and, which the ſtatiſtical ſurvey of 
Scotland will probably be the means 
of aſcertaining, namely, * What is 
the beſt mode of holcing the I nd- 
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ed property of a nation, and cf 
* cuitivating it to the beſt adran. 
« tage? 


— 
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Sacontala, or the Fatal Ring: ay 
Indian Drama; by Calidas, 77% 
lated from the original Santcrit 
aud Pracrit. 


\ E have received too much 

pleature from the peruſil of 
tins ſplendid production of Orizs. 
tal genius, to pals it by unneticed, 
Sir William Jones, the reputed 
tranſlator of the work, gives in the 
preface the following account of the 
Tanner in which he firt became 
acquainied with this dramatic cy. 
riofity. | 

« {none of the letters which hear 
the title of "EDIFYING, though 
molt of them ſwarm with ridiculous 
errors, aad all muit be conlulted 
with extreme dittidence, I met, 
ſome years ago, with the following 
raſlage: * In the north of India 
« there are many books, called 
« Natac, which, as the Brahmens 
« aflert, contain a large portion of 
* ancient hiſtory without any min- 
« ture of fable;“ and having an 
eager deſire to Know che real ſat: 
of this empire before the conque: 
of it by the ſavages of the north, 
was very ſolicitous, on my arrival in 
Bengal, to procure accels to tho 
books, either by the help of trani- 
lations, if they had been tranſlated, 
or by learning the language 1 
which they were originally com- 
poſed, and which I had yet a firon- 


ger inducement to learn from it, 
connection with the adminiſtraticn 
of juſtice to the Hindus; but wie! 
I was able to converſe with the 
Brähmens, they aſſured me that the 


Nätacs were not hiſtories, and 
abounded 
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ACCOUNT 
bounded with fables ; that they 


were extremely popular works, and 
conſiſted of converſations in proſe 
and verſe, held before ancient Ra- 
jas in their publick aſſemblies, on an 
infinite variety of ſubjects, and in 
various dialects of India. This defi- 
nition gave me no very diſtinct 
idea; but I concluded that they 
were dialogues on moral or literary 
topicks; whilſt other Europeans, 
whom I conſulted, had underſtood 
fom the natives that they were diſ- 
courſes on dancing, muſick, or poe- 
ty. At length a very ſenſible Brah- 
men, named Radahcant, who had 
long been attentive to Engliſh-man- 
ners, removed all my doubts, and 
ave me no leſs delight than ſurprize, 
by telling me. that our nation had 
compoſitions of the ſame ſort, which 
were publickly repreſented at Cal- 
cutta in the cold ſeaſon, and bore the 
name, as he had been informed, of 
plays. Reſolving at my leiſure to 
read the beſt of them, I aſked which 
of their Natacs was moſt univerſally 
eſteemed; and he anſwered without 
heſitation, Sacontala, ſupporting his 
opinion, as uſual among the Pandits, 
by a couplet to this effect: The 
Ring of Sacontala, in which the 
* fourth act, and four ſtanzas of 
that act, are eminently brilliant, 
„ diſplays all the rich exuberance 
Hof Calidaſa's genius.” I ſoon 
procured a correct copy of it; and, 
altfted by my teacher Ramal6chan, 
began with tranſlating it verbally 
into Latin, which bears ſo great a 
reſemblance to Sanſcrit, that it is 
more convenient than any modern 
language for a ſcrupulous inter- 
lineary verſion: I then turned it 
word for word into Engliſh, and 
afterwards, without adding or ſu 


preſſing any material ſentence, diſ- 


engaged it from the ſtiffneſs of a 
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N idiom, and prepared the 
faithful tranſlation of the Indian 
drama, which I now preſent to the 
publick, as a moſt pleaſing and au- 
thentick picture of old Hindi man- 
ners, and one of the greateſt curio- 
ſities that the literature of Aſia has 
yet brought to light. 

« By whomſoever or in whatever 
age this ſpecies of entertainment 
was invented, it 1s very certain that 
it was carried to great perfection 
in its kind, when Vicramaditya, 
who reigned in the firſt century be- 
fore Chriſt, gave encouragement to 
poets, philologers, and mathema- 
ticians, at a time when the Britons 
were as unlettered and unpol:ſhed 
as the army of Hanumat: nine men 
of genius, commonly called the nine 
gems, attended his court, and were 
{ſplendidly ſupported by his bounty; 
and Calidas is unanimouſly allowed 
to have been the brighteſt of them.“ 

'This pleafing publication cannot 
fail of affording a delicious treat to 
thoſe who have the leaſt reliſh for 
Oriental compoſition. Although la- 
bouring under the great diſadvan- 
tages of a proſe tranſlation, it re- 
tains the ſpirit and brilliance of ge- 
nuine poetry. The genius of Ca- 
lidas darts around ſo bright a blaze, 
that even the denſe medium of 
proſe, through which its rays are 
conveyed to us, although it may di- 
miniſh, cannot deſtroy their ſplen- 
dour. 

As it would be unreaſonable to 
expect in the Indian drama an at- 
tention to the unities of the Grecian 
theatre, ſo would it be not much 
leſs unreaſonable to bring. the exu- 
berant graces of Afiatic compoſition 
to the teſt of that chaſter model of 
writing which the ſeverity of Euro- 
pean taſte approves. We may molt 
admire the appropriate embelliſh- - 

ments 
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ments of the artificial pleaſure- 
ground ; yet can we behold, without 
delight, the incongruous charms, the 
bold but beautiful irregularities of 
luxuriant nature? 

The general conduct of the piece, 
and the maſterly developement of the 
fable, allowing for the ſingular cuſ- 
toms and opinions of the people 
among whom it was written, con- 
vince us that the Indian drama 1s of 
higher antiquity than the period at 
which Calidas is ſaid to have flou- 
riſhed. Accuſtomed to a total diſ- 
ſimilarity of manners, and proud of 
diſplaying a ſovereign contempt for 
every thing which bears the name 
of ſuperſtition, the Engliſh reader 
may feel indeed, but faintly, the pe- 
culiar beauties of many intereſting 
touches, which appeal moſt forcibly 
to the fechngs of an Hindoo. In 
Ipite however of prejudice, that cri- 
tic muſt be as void of ſenſibility as 
taſte, who cannot diſcover in almoſt 
every page the hand of no vulgar 
writer. 

The prominent beauties of this 
drama are, a dignified morality of 
ſentiment, a warmth of expreſſion, 
and glow of colouring, a fimplicity 
in the conception, and delicacy in 
the delineation of character, Of 
theſe the laſt-mentioned are the moſt 
{triking, ariſing, perhaps, mara from 
the peculiarity of Oriental manners, 
than from any ſtudied ſenſe of pro- 
priety in the writer. 

The ityle, as might be expeQed, 
riots in all the luxury of licentious 
metaphor: The irreliſtible graces, 
which in rapid ſucceſion obtrude 
themſelves on our view, ſtrike fo 
powerfully on our imagination, ſo 
imperceptibly win upon our affec- 
tions, that we poſſeſs neither time 
nor inclination to conſider what it is 
of Which we are enamoured. It is 
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only when the effects of th 
have ceaſed, that our 9 
turns, and that we are enabled to 
form a judgment, of which in our 
leſs impaſſioned moments we cin 
approve, We then too frequently 
perceive a confuſed aſſemblage of 
CO conceptions, where at 
firſt we ſaw nothing but the brighte( 
ornaments of fancy; we prieve, to 
find the genuine charms of eaſe ang 
nature overwhelmed by a tawdry 
load of cumbrous imagery, But in 
juſtice to the genius of Calidas, ws 
muſt confeſs, that his ideas are ſel- 
dom loſt under a cloud of bomba. 
tical expreſſions; to ſurprize he 
does not think it always neceſſary to 
exaggerate, We never remembe 
to have read an Aſiatic production 
of equal length more animated oy 
leis turgid, 

The drama is divided into ſe, 
ven acts. The fable is briefly this: 
Duſhmanta, emperor of India, hunt. 
ing in a ſacred foreſt, meets with 
Sacontala, the daughter of a king, 
by a cceleſtial nymph, placed by her 
father under the care of Canna, a 
hermit. He there marries her; and 
on being ſuddenly called to hi; 
court, gives her at his departure a 
ring, on which the name Duſhmanta 
is engraved. During his abſence, 
Sacantala, loſt in a reverie, falls 
under the diſpleaſure of a holy 
ſtranger, who ſolicits from her 
the cuſtomary rights of hoſpitality, 
by not attending to his addreſs. 
This pious, but choleric man, who 
is deſcribed as having power to 
conſume, like a raging fire, what- 
ever offends him, utters the follow- 
ing imprecation, ſtill unattended to 
by Sacontala, but heard by her at- 
tendants: * He, on whom thou 
art meditating, on whom alone 
thy heart is now. faxed, while thou 
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ecteſt a pure gem of devotion, 
wy — hoſcltality, ſhall for- 
et thee when thou ſeeſt him next, 
55 a man reſtored to ſobriety forgets 
the words which he uttered in 
a fate of intoxication.” He is af- 
eerwards perſuaded, at the entreaty 
of one of the attendants, to con- 
ſent „that the ſpell ſhall be re- 
moved when her lord ſhall ſee his 
ring.” Sacontala, kept in igno- 
zance of the whole affair, from mo- 
tires of female tenderneſs, proceeds 
to the capital, and appears before 
the emperor, who, being under the 
influence of the ſpell, denies all 
knowledge of her. At this moment, 
remembering that her attendants 
had earneſtly requeſted her, if Duſh- 
manta ſhould not immediately re- 
collect her, to ſhew him his ring, 
ſhe haſtens to produce it, but, on 
looking at her finger, finds it gone. 
She is afterwards ſnatched away by 
« 2 body of light, in a female form.“ 
The ring is at laſt accidentally 
found, and delivered to the empe- 
ror, who now perfectly recollecting 
every paſt tranſaction, becomes in- 
conſolable for the loſs of his Sacon- 
tala; but, by the intervention of 
ſupernatural aſſiſtance, ſhe is at 
length reſtored to him. 
The following is an elegant ſpe- 
cimen of that ſpecies of rich de- 
ſeription, intermixed with moral re- 


flections, in which this drama 
abounds. 


* A pupil of Canna enters. 

Pubil, I am ordered by the ve- 
nerable Canna, who is returned 
trom the place of his pilgrimage, 
to obſerve the time of the night, 
and am, therefore, come forth to ſee 
how much remains of it.———{ Walk- 
ing round, and obſerving the heavens. 
on one ſide, the moon, ho kin- 
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dles the flowers of the Oſhadhi, has 
nearly ſunk in his weſtern bed; and, 
on the other, the ſun, ſeated behind 
his charioteer Arun, is beginning his 
courſe: the luſtre of them both 1s 
conſpicuous, when they riſe and 
when they ſet; and by their exam- 
ple ſhould men be equally firm in 
proſperous and in adverſe fortune. 
—The moon has now diſappeared, 
and the night-flower pleaſes no 
more: it leaves only a remem- 
brance of its odour, and languiſhes 
like a tender bride whoſe pain is 
intolerable in the abſence of her be- 
loved —The ruddy morn impur- 
ples the dew-drops on the branches 
of yonder Vadari; the peacock, 
ſhaking off ſleep, haſtens from the 
cottages of hermits interwoven with 
holy graſs; and yonder antelope, 
ſpringing haſtily from the place of 
acrifice, which is marked with his 
hoofs, raiſes himſelf on high, and 
ſtretches his graceful limbs.—How 
is the moon fallen from the ſky with 
diminiſhed beams ! the moon whg 
had ſet his foot on the head of Su- 
meru, king of mountains, and had 
climbed, ſcattering the rear of 
darkneſs, even to the central palace 
of Viſhnu ! Thus do the great men 
of this world aſcend with extreme 
labour to the ſummit of ambition, 
but eaſily and quickly deſcend from 
it.“ 

Similes of various degrees of 
brilliancy are ſcattered with an 
unſparing hand over every part of 
the work. One of theſe ſtruck us 
as peculiarly happy. While I 
am doubtful (exclaims Duſhman. 
ta, under the influence of his 
delirium) while I am doubtful, 
whether this unblemiſhed beauty, 
which 1s diſplayed before me, has 
not been poſſeſſed by another, - I 
reſemble the bee, fluttering at the 
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cloſe of day over a bloſſom filled 
with dew; and in this ſtate of mind 
J neither can enjoy nor forlake 
her.” | 
In the third act there is a love 
ſcene between Duſhmanta and Sa- 
contala, ſingular indeed in its kind; 
but which, in the opinion of moſt 
readers, may appear to poſſeſs con- 
ſiderable merit. | 
« Sacontala, Leave me, oh! leave 
me. I am not, indeed, my own 
miſtreſs, or the two damſels 
were only appointed to attend me, 
What can I do at preſent ? 
Dufhmanta. [ fade. ] Fear of diſ- 
pleaſing her makes me baſhful. 
Sacentale, | overhcaring him.) The 
king cannot give offence. It is my 
unhappy fate only that J accuſe. 
Duſhmanta. Why ſhould you ac- 


cuſe ſo favourable a deſtiny ? 


Sacontala, How rather can I help 
blaming it, fince it has permitted 
my heart to be affected by amiable 
qualities, without having left me at 
my own diſpoſal? 

Duſamanta. | a/ide.} One would 
imagine that the charming ſex, in- 
ftead of being, hke us, tormented 
with love, kept love himſelf within 
their hearts, to torment him with 
de lay. [Sacontala going out. ] 

Duſhmanta | afide.] Row | muſt 
I then fail of attaining felicity ? 

[ following her, and catching the 
irt of her mantle.) 

Saconjaia | turning back.) Son 
of Puru, preſerve thy reaſon ; oh! 
preſerve it.— The hermits are buſy 
on all ſides of the grove. 

Duſpmanta, My charmer, your 
fear of them is vain. Canna him- 
felf, who is deeply verſed in the 
ſcience of law, will be no obſtacle to 
our union. Many daughters of the 
holieſt men have been married by 


the ceremony calle Gandhary, 2 
it is practiſed by Indra's band, aud and 1s 
even their fathers have approveg 
them.—[ looking round] What ſay 
you ? are you ſtill inflexible ? Alas! 
I muſt then depart. [going fron 
her a few paces, then looking back, 

Sacontala. | moving alſo a few ſtalks 
eps, and then turning back her Hack. ] 
Though I have refuſed compliance, 
and have only allowed you to con. | 
verſe with me for a moment, yet, baſom 
O fon of Puru——let not Sacontal; 
be wholly forgotten. 


our 
Duſhmanta, Enchanting git]! — 
ſhould you be removed to the end; lets, 
of the world, vou will be fixed in gain 
this heart, as the ſhade of a lofty you 


tree remains with it even when the 
day 1s departed, 

Sacontala. | going out, aſide.) Since 
[ have heard his proteſtations, my 
feet move, indeed, but without ad- 
vancing. I will conceal myſelf be- 
hind thoſe flowering Curuvacas, and 
thence I Mall ſee the reſult of his 
paſſion. [e hides her/elf behind the 
fhrubs.] 

Duſhmanta, [ aſide.) Can you 
leave me, beloved Sacontala; me 
who am all affection? Could you 
not have tarried a ſingle moment ? 
Soft is your beautiful frame, and in- 
dicates a benevolent foul; yet your 
heart is obdurate: as the tender 
Siriſha hangs on a hard ſtalk. 

Sacontala. aſide.] J really have 
now loſt the power of departing. 

D«u/pmanta. [ afide.] What can | 
do in this retreat, ſince my darling 
has left it ?—[muſing and looking 
round.) — Ah! my departure 1s 
happily delayed. Here lies her 
bracelet of flowers, exquiſitely per- 
fumed by the root of Usira which 
had been ſpread on her boſom: it 
has fallen from her delicate wril, 
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1nd is become a new chain for my 
heart. [raking up the bracelet with 
3 
Sacontala. ¶ afrde, looking at her 
land.] Ah me! fuch was my lan- 
or, that the filaments of lotos 
tlks which bound my arm drop- 
ped on the ground unperceived by 
me. 
Duſhmanta. aide, placing it in his 
m.] Oh! how delightful to 
the touch! From this ornament of 
your lovely arm, O my darling! 
tzough it be inanimate and ſente- 
les, your unhappy lover has re- 
gained confidence—a bliſs which 
you reſuſed to confer, 
| Sacantala. [ aff, de.] can ſtay here 
no longer. By this pretext I may 
return. | going flowly towards him. 
Dui; manta. £ with rapture. 1 Ah! 
the empreſs of my foul again bleſſes 
theſe eyes ! After all my miſery I 
was detiined to be favoured by in- 
dulgent heaven. —The bird Chatac, 
ole throat was parched with 
tiirit, ſupplicated for a drop of wa- 
ter, and ſuddenly a cool ftream 
poured | into his bill from the hominy 
of a freſh cloud. 
Srcontals, Mighty king! when 
I had gone half way to the cottage, 
I perceived that my bracelet of thin 
filks had fallen from my wriſt; and 
| return becauſe my heart 1s almoſt 
convinced that you muſt have ſeen 
and taken it. Reſtore it, I humbly 
entreat, leſt you expoſe both yourſelf 
and me to the cenſure of the her- 
mits. 
Duſemanta. Yes, on one condi- 
tion I will return it. | 
vacentala, On what condition? 
Spex 
Duſhmanta. That I may replace 
it on the wriſt ro which it belongs. 
Sacontala, [ aſide.) I have no al- 
ne [ approaching bim.] 
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Duſomanta, But in order to re- 
place it, we muſt both be ſeated on 
that ſmooth rock. | beth fit down.) 

Dufomanta. Pro her hand.] 
O exquiſite ſoftneſs! This hand 
has regained its native ſtrength and 
beauty, like a young ſhoot of Ca- 
malata: or it reſembles rather the 
god of lovechimſelf, when, having 
been conſumed by the fire of Hara's 
wrath, he was reſtored to life by a 
ſhower of nectar ſprinkled by the 
immortals. | 

Sacontals. | preſing his hand.] 
Let the fon of my lord make haſte 
to tie on the bracelet. 

Du/hmanta. Laſide, with Pen, 
Now I am truly bleſſed.— That 
phraſe, the fon of my lord, is ap- 
plied only to a huſband.— [Aloud 
—My charmer, the elaſp of _ 
bracelet is not eaſily looſened: 
muſt be made to fit you better. 

Sacontala. * | ſmiling.) As you 
pleaſe. | 

Duſhmanta. | quitting her Hand.] 
Look, my darling: this is the new 
moon which left the firmament in 
honour of ſuperior beauty, and, hav- 
ing deſcended on your — 
wriſt, has joined both its horns roun 
it in the ſhape of a bracelet, 

Sacontala, I really ſee nothing 
like a moon: the breeze, I ſuppoſe, 
has ſhaken ſome duſt from the lotos 
flower behind my ears, and that 2 
obſcured my light. 

Dufhmanta. | fmiling.] If you per- 
mit me, I will blow the fragrant 
duſt from your eye. 

Sacentala, It would be a kind- 
neſs ; but I cannot truſt you, 

Dujomanta, Oh! fear not, fear 
not. A new ſervant never tranſ- 
greſſes the command of his miſ- 
treſs. 

Sacontalu. But a ſervant over 
aſſiduous deſerves no confidence. 

O 3 Duſhmanta, 
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Duſhmanta, ¶ aſſde.] I will not 
let ſlip this charming occaſion. 
[ attempting to raiſe her head—=Sacon- 
tala faintly repels him, but fits ſtill.] 
O damſel, with an antelope's 
eyes ! be not apprehenſive of my 
indiſcretion. [ Sacontala looks up 
for a moment, and then baſhfully 
drops her head — Duſhmanta, a/ide, 
gently raiſing her head. That 
lip, the ſoftneſs of which is imagin- 
ed, not proved, ſeems to pronounce, 
with a delightful tremour, its per- 
miſſion for me to allay my thirſt, 

Sacontals, The ſon of my lord 
ſeems inclined to break his pro- 
miſe. | 

' Du/omanta. Beloved, I was de- 
ceived by the proximity of the lotos 
to that eye which equals it in bright- 
neſs. [ he blowws gently on her eye.] 

' Sacontala, Well; now I ſee a 
prince who keeps his word as it be- 
comes his imperial character. Yet 
I am really aſhamed that no deſert 
of mine entitles me to the kind ſer- 
vice of my lord's ſon. 

Duſomanta. What reward can I 
deſire, except that which I conſider 
as the greateſt, the fragrance of 
your delicious lip ? 

Sacentala, Will that content you? 

Duſomanta. The bee is contented 
with the mere odour of the water- 
lily. 

Sacontala, If he were not, he 
would get no remedy. 

Duſhmanta. Ves, this andthis—— 

| | [Hing her eagerly.) 

[ Behind the ſcenes. ] Hark! the 
Chacravaca 1s calling her mate on 
the bank of the Maim: the night 
is beginning to ſpread her ſhades. 

Sacontala. | liſtening alarnied.) O 
ſon of my lord! the matron Gau- 
tami approaches, to enquire after 

my health. Hide yourſelf, I en- 
treat, behind yon trees. 

* 
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able qualities have gained thee a 


Duſmanta. T yield to neceſſty, 


he retires) 1 


At the period of Sacontali's de. 
parture from the conſecrated foreſ 
the ſcene of her paſt delights, ſhe is 
thus deſcribed bidding farewel t 
the former objects of E innocent 
affections, and commending them 
to the care of her foſter- father 
Canna, and her beloved compani- 
ons Anuſuya and Priyamyada, 

ce Sacontala | a/ide to Priyamvadi.] 
Delighted as I am, O Priyamvad; 
with the thought of ſeeing again the 
ſon of my lord, yet, on leaving this 
grove, my early aſylum, I am ſcarce 
able to walk. 


Priyamwada. You lament not fen 
alone. Mark the affliction of the ſlo 


foreſt itſelf when the time of your 
departure approaches. — The fe. 
male antelope browſes no more on 


the collected Cuſa graſs; and the of 

pea-hen ceaſes to dance on the 

lawn; the very plants of the grove, fo 

whoſe pale leaves fall on the ground, | 

loſe their ſtrength and their beauty, 70 
Sacontala, Venerable father! " 

ſuffer me to addreſs this Madhayi " 

_ creeper, whoſe red bloſſoms inflame 

the grove. , 
Canna. My child, I know thy 

affection for it. 


Sacontala. | embracing the plant.) 
O moſt radiant of twining plants, 
receive my embraces, and return 
them with thy flexible arms: from 
this day, though removed to a fatal 
diſtance, I ſhall for ever be thine 
O beloved father! conſider thus 
creeper as myſelf. 

Canna. My darling! thy ami- 


huſband equal to thyſelf : ſuch an 
event has been long, for thy ſake, 
the chief object of my heart; and 
now, fince my ſolicitude for thy 
marriage is at an end, I Will 3 
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my favourite plant to the bride- 
groom Amra, who ſheds fragrance 
near her. Proceed, my child, on 
thy journey. | 

Sacontala, [ approaching the two 
{amſels.] Sweet friends! let this 
Madhavi creeper be a precious de- 
poſit in your hands, 

Anaſuyh and Priyamoada. Alas! 
in whoſe care ſhall we be left ? 

[they both weep. | 

Canna, Tears are vain, Anufaya: 
eur Sacontala ought rather to be 
ſupported by your firmneſs, than 
weakened by your weeping. 

Call advance. 

Sacontala, Father! when yon 
female antelope, who now moves 
low ly from the weight of the young 
ones with which ſhe 1s pregnant, 
ſhall be delivered of them, {end me, 
beg, a kind meſſage, with tidings 
of her ſafety. Do not forget. 

Canna, My beloved! I will not 
forget it. 

Sacontala, [| advancing, then flop- 
eing.] Ah! what is it that clings 
to the ſkirts of my robe, and detains 
me? [e turns round, and looks. 

Canna, It is thy adopted child, 
che little fawa, whoſe mouth, when 


O 4 
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the ſharp points of Cuſa-graſs had 


wounded it, has been ſo often 
ſmeared by thy hand with the heal- 
ing oil of Ingudi; who has been ſo 
often fed by thee with a handful of 
Syamaka grains, and now will not 
leave the footſteps of his protectreſs. 
Sacontalg. Why doſt thou weep, 
tender fawn, for me, who muſt leave 
our common dwelling-place ?—As 
thou waſt reared by me when thou 
hadſt loſt thy mother, who died 
ſoon after thy birth, ſo will my foſ- 
ter-father attend thee, when we are 
ſeparated, with anxious care. Re- 
turn, poor thing ! return—we muſt 
part. [e burſls into tears.) 
Canna, Thy tears, my child, ill 
ſuit the occaſion : we ſhall all meet 
again: be firm: ſee the direct road 
before thee, and follow it. When 
the big tear lurks beneath thy beau- 
tiful eye-laſhes, let thy reſolution 
check its firſt efforts to diſengage 
itſelf, —» In thy paſſage over this 
earth, where the paths are now high, 
now low, and the true path ſeldom 
diſtinguiſhed, the traces of thy feet 
muſt needs be unequal ; but virtye 


will preſs ches right enward.“ 
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Netroſpectiwe view of the affairs of the Netherlands in the years 1789 and 
1790, Emperor aboliſhes all the ancient privileges and immunities of Bra- 
bant, which increaſes the emigration of the principal inhabitants to the 
neighbouring countries in a prodigious degree. Several decrees at length 
iſued againſt emigration, and the nobility and clergy charged to return, under 
the penalty of forfeiture ; but this proclamation produces no ect. City and 
lordſhip of Breda ſeem to become the head-quarters of the emigrants. Va- 
rious cauſes which induced the neighbouring governments, as well as their 
ſubje&s at large, to be much intereſted in favour of the Netherlanders. Em- 
feror ſequeſtrates all the abbeys in Brabant, and appoints civil officers for 
the adminiſtration of their revenues, Impolicy of this meaſure. Conſpiracy 
in Bruſſels for blowing up the houſes of the Counts Dalton and Trautmanſ- 
dorſf, and the ſeizure of that city, fortunately diſcovered. States of Bra- 
bant, aſſembled at Breda, vote themſelves a regular and legal aſſembly, and 
paſs a ſtrong remonſtrance to the Emperor, which they jend by expreſs to 
Vienna. Letter from the Archbiſhop of Malines to the Pope. Inſurgents 
commence hoſtilities on the borders of Dutch Flanders, where they take the 
forts Lillo, Sc. General Count Schroeder diſpatched with a ſtrong body of 
Imperial troops to repreſs the inſurgents, who retreat to the ſmall town 0 
Turnhout. Action at Turnhout, in which the Auſtrians are defeated with 
much Iſs, Faults charged upon Schroeder's conduct, who is ftripped of his 
military commands, and recailed to Germany. Indignation of the Emperor 
at this defeat, Savage cruelties charged upon the Auſtrians at Turnhout 
This ſucceſs ſerves as a general ſignal for the recal of the exiles, who now 
burſt into the frontiers on every fide, and aſſume the name of the Patriotic 
Army. Cauſes why the great exertions of the Generals Dalton and Bender 
Product no ſuitable effect, Extreme cowardice and profligacy of the e 
| | s | e oudiers 
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foldiers n the Netherlands, to be attributed entirely to the laxity 4 
n nvhich they had been long indulged, through the miſtaken pelicy, and by 
Ide abſolute command of Joſeph. Auſtriant continually defeated, and th; ace 
trons very bloody. General Bender's unſucceſsful attack upon Tirlemmy, 
chere great flaughter and many cruelties are ſaid to have taken place. Gre 
caution to be objerved in receiving as facts the horrible accounts of crucli 
mow publiſhed, Severe encounter in the open field, in which General 
Arberg is defeated by the Patriots. Army ſaved by the gallantry of il, 
regiment of Bender. Prince of Anhalt Defſau killed. Ghent recovered from 
the. Auſtrians, after a comrſe of fevere conflicts which laſted ſome days, by 4 
handful of the Patriotic troops, Conciliatory declaration iſſued by the Enperur 
76 the inhabitants of the Low Countries. Sovereign authority aſſumed by thy 
States of Flanders; who declare the Emperor to have forfeited all right 
ana title to it. Signal and unaccountable 2 of General Dalten and 
be Auſtrians from Bruſſels by a body of the burghers. That general ob. 
Aged to capitulate, and to evacuate the town directly with the remainder ; 
bis troops. Moderation, good temper, and excellency conduct, obſerved by 
the tahabitauts cf Bruſſels in this revolution, General Dalton abandin; 
Namur, and retires avith the remains of his baffled troops towards Luxem- 
burgh. Count Cobentzel ſent from Vienna to endeavour to reconcile matter;, 
Ultimatum of the States of Brabant. A of anion offenſive and defenſive 
betaveen the States of Flanders and Brabant; which is ſoon acceded 10 
all the other provinces, except Limbourg, Ill effects produced in the Nether. 
lands by the example of France, and the induftry of the diſciples to its new 
«doctrines, Federal union formed between the provinces ; the confederacy to 
be diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the United Belgic States. Ill ſuccſi 
of the Brabanters in their unjuſt attack upon Limbourg. Citadel of Ant- 
werp taten. Engliſh volunteers, and a Britiſh legion formed. Diſcord and 
faction appear early in the new commonwealth, and ſoon diftra# all the 
operations of government. Loſe by their ill conduct and difſentions the friend- 
ſip and protection of the allied powers. Luſt of power, aud the contention 
for it, the great ſources of diſcord, and of all the evils that fell upon the 
country. Some account of the principal parties. Patristic afſembly in Bru/- 
elt bears no ſivall reſemblance to the Jacobin Society in Paris. Death if 
the Emperor. Memorial from Leopold on his acceſfion, produces no effect, 
Some account of General Vander Merſch : he is appointed Generaliſſimo by 
bis officers, but Congreſs refuſe to confirm the nomination. Vander Merſeh 
_ arreſts the deputies aubo are ſent to the army by the Congreſs; and iſſues a 
declaration to the people. Violent refolves of the officers. © Appearances of a 
civil war. Army abandons their general, who ts ſent priſoner to the caſtit 
of Antwerp. Diſcontents increaſe to the higheſt pitch. Government lit 
all reputation, and fail in raiſing money at home and abroad. ' Towns of 
Flanders refuſe to aid Brabant in an expedition againſt the Auſtrians. 
| Confternation of Congreſs on receiving notice that the King of Pruſſia had 
acknowledged Leopold as Duke of Brabant. Propoſals for raifing a great 
patriotic army come to nothing. Manifefto of the Emperor, Speedy down 
fal of the Cengreſs evident; yet they obſtizately perſevere in carrying en 4 
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fruitl;ſe wwar on the borders, notwithſtanding all the repreſentations of tht 
mediating powers. Convention at the Hague between the mediating powers 
and the Emperor, by which a new conſtitution is granted to the Auſtrian 
Low Countries. Obſtinacy of the Congreſs ftill continuing, General Bender 
advances to Bruſſels, at wheſe approach they diſperſe, and fly, in the utmoſt 
terror, to the neighbouring countries, Inauguration of Leopold as Duke of 
Brabant. [x 


S. 
Meeting of the new parliament. Speech from the throne. Addrgſi woted by 
the houſe of commons. Mr. Fox's remarks on the addreſs, Adarefs woted 
by the houſe of lords. Lord Stanhope*s ſpeech upon the occaſion. Copies of 
the declaration and coumter-declaration ſigned at Madrid, and of the con- 
vention with Spain, laid before both houſes. , Debates upon this ſubject in 
the houſe of commons. Addreſs to his Majeſty, congratulating him upon the 
ſucceſs of the late negociations. Objections of Mr. Fox to this addreſ7; an- 
fvered by Mr. Pitt. Houſe of Lords. Marguis of Lanſdowne. Committee 
of ways and means to defray the expences of the late armament. Debates 
in the houſe of commons upon the queſtion, whether an impeachment abated 
by a diſſolution of parliament.—In the houſe of lards, Mr. Burke's motion 
for the limitation of Mr. Haſtings's impeachment, 135 


CHAP. III. 


Reamed account of Mr. Burke's motion for the limitation of the impeachment. 
Cauſes aſſigned by him for the delay in the progreſs of the trial. Various ad- 
worſe motions made, and negatived. Original motion carried without a divi- 
fm, Progreſs of the trial. Mr. Loweden's motion for the continuation of 
the ſeſſion until the impeachmant ſhould be concluded. Mr. Haſtings's ſpeech at 
the cloſe of the trial of the year. Obſervations en the great queſtion decided 
this ſeſſion, That impeachments do not abate by a difſelation of parliament.* 
Dangerous tendency of the ee that this deciſion was according to the 
principles of the conflitution, but contrary to the practice of parliament. Di- 
greſſion to the hiftory of the firſt impeachments on record in the «© Good Parlia- 
ment” of Edward the Third. Our beſt modern hiſtorians deficient in their ac- 
counts of this intereſting period. State of politica! parties in that parliament. 
Condition of the kingdom under the duke of Lancaſter's adminiſtration. 
Preparatory fleps and actual impeachments of the duke's party. Return of 
that party to power, after the diſſolution of parliament. Their violent pro- 
ceedings againſt Sir Peter de la Mare and their other political opponents, New 
parliament under the direct influence of the duke of Lancaſter. Praceedings 
of that parliament relative to the impeachments. Authority of Selden. 
Nature of the prof anciently admitted, ſhewn from the Paſtin papers. Ar- 
gument drawn from it. Acceſſion of Richard the Second,-Conclufion of this 
important ſubjetls, © [5 
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War with Tip poo Sultan, General view of our policy towards the Nahm. 
medan powers of India, Our conduct towards Hyder Ally and his 2 
Tippoo Sultan. Immediate cauſe of the war, Mr. Hippeſley's motion on thi; 
fubjeF. Debates. Mr. Dundas's reſolutions appreving the conduct of lord 
Cornwallis, Unſucceſsful attempt to proctre an abolition of the flave tray: 
Mr, Il ilberforce's ſpeech. Summary of arguments on bath jides. Bill fir 1), 
relicf of prote/tins Roman Catholics introduced by Mr. Mitford. Mr. Par 
objects to it, as including Roman Catholics only of a particular deſcriptin;, 
The Bench of Biſhops ſupport it in the houſe of lords. Speech of the hiſtig 
of St. David's. : [3] 
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Tao meſſages from the king ; one relative to the government of Canada, ard 
the other to the war between Ruſſia and the Porte, State of the queſtion 
relative to the ceſſion of Oczakow demanded by the empreſs. Debates on this 

 ſabjee in parliament. Renewed on different days by ſeveral mations mad: 
on the part of oppoſition. Ar. Sheridan and Mr. Fox introduce the praiſe 
ef the French revolution. Mr. Burke riſes in great emotion immediate! 
after Mr. Fox, but is flopped by a call for the gueftion. Debates on the 
Same meſſage in the houſe of lords. Mefjage reſpecting Canada taken int 
conſideration in the houſe of commons. Mr. Pitt fully opens the outlines of 
bis intended bill, forming a new conſtitution for the province. Mr. Fer 
appears to acgnieſce in the principle of the propoſed meaſure. Quebec bill 
not oppoſed till the farther confederation of the report. Re-commitment 
moved by Mr. Huſſey. Seconded by Mr. Fox, who objects to moſt of th: 
leading principles of the bill : he expreſſes a ſatisfadtion at the preſent dif- 
Fuſion of knowledge and liberty in the world, and alludes to Mr. Bure, 
book on the affairs of France. Anfevered by Mr. Pitt, who agrees to the 
re- commitment. Co- incidence of the declarations relative to the French 
revolution, made by Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Fox in the debates on the arma- 
ment againſt Ruſſia. Mr. Burke ſhews no diſpoſetion lo introduce the ſubje4 
previous to Mr. Fox's remarkable yanegyric. Great alarm of oppoſition at 
the proſpect of the diſcuſſion by Mr. Burke, Motion to adjourn the re- 
commilment of” the Quebec. bill till after the Eaſter receſs. A member «f 
oppoſition declares his intention of calling any perſon to erder, who on 15 
queſtion ſhall in vol ve general principles of government, aud the conftituticns 
of other countries. Mr, Fox admits that he had jo alluded in his former 
Speech on this Bill, aud re- aſſerts his opinions. Mr. Burke profeſes a ſenſe of 
public duty in ¶lating his printiples, when the occaſion jhall preſent 1iijeif 
again. General expectation of this diſcuſſtun. Exfter receſs.  ' [93 
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Tranſaftions during the receſs. Re-commitment of the Quebec bill, Queſtion 
put that the bill be read paragraph by paragraph. Mr. Burke immediately 
riſes, and ſpeaks to its general principle. States the nature of the act, which 
the houſe is going to do, and their authority to do it. Conſiders the conſti- 
tutions moſt proper to be models for the government of a province in America 
colonized from France. T ouches on the conſtitution of the United States in 
Nerth America. Proceeds to diſcuſs the new French conſtitution. After 
fome time, ts called to order from the oppoſition bench. Long and violent al- 
tercation on the point of order. Mr. Burke attacked by the oppoſition. Lord 
Sheffield's motion to declare Mr. Burke's ſpeech diſorderly. Mr. Fox, in ſpeak- 
ing on this motion, goes into a perſonal accuſation againſt Mr. Burke of poli- 
tical inconſiſtency. Mr. Burke's defence. Mr. Fox riſes to reply in great 
agitation of mind. Mr. Burke complains of having received a ſecond and a 
deeper wound under the maſt of friendſpip. Mr. Pitt propeſes the with- 
drawing of lord Sheffield"'s motion. Debate reſumed on the 11th of May. 


Mr. Fox declares his attachment to ariftecracy. Mr. Burke conſiders Bimſelf 


as abjured by his party. Reflections on this diſpute. Probable policy of 
Mr. Fox, Real cauſe of this diſunion, and the ſubſequent ſeparation of the 
party. [119 
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Purſtion as to the rights of juries in caſes of libel, a diſputed point ef long 
landing. Warmly agitated in the year 1771. Bill then moved by Mr. 
Dowdefwwell : drawn by Mr. Burke. Mr. Fox now takes up the buſineſs. 
He moves for a grand committee on courts of juſtice. Mr. Erſeine ſe- 
conds the motion. At the ſuggeſtion of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox withdraws his 


motion, and obtains lea Mito bring in a bill for the removal of all doubts re- 


ſhecting the rights and functions of jury. Firſt reading of the bill, Its 
preamble rejected at the ſecond reading. The conſideration of the bill in the 
home of lords poſtponed on the motion ofs the lord chancellor. Finance com- 
mittce, Budget. Mr. Sheridan moves forty reſolutions relative to the pub- 
lic income and expenditure in a committee of the whole houſe. Report of the 
commitice. India budget. Sir Gilbert Elliot moves for a repeal of the teſt 
a7, in favour of the church of Scotland. Royal burghs of Scotland. Sierra 
Leona bill, King's ſpeech. Prorogation of parliament, {#138 
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General pacification of the North during the years 1790 and 1791. Some par- 
ticulars of the death and character of the Emperor Tojegh the Second. 
Haughty memorial from the Hungarian ncbility, a few weeks before the death 
of the Emperor. Their requifitions in general granted; heſitation as to the 

reſtitution 
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reftitution of the royal crown of Hungary ; wii however, is reflored a ferg 
days before theeath of the. Mere and received with an extravagance of 
Joy: Leopold, Grand Duke of T uſcany, who ſucceeds tothe Auſtrian hereditary 
. dominions, arrives at Vienna, Critical late of Germany. Difficulties art 
embarraſſments of Leapold, through the miſconduct of his predeceſſor, States 
liable to be more immediately prejudiced or endangered by a partition of ily 
Ottoman dominions, Great objects in view with the Pruſſian alliance; . 
bring Auſtria to a ſeparate peace with the Porte, Obſtinacy of Jeſepb, mn 
this head, had been on the point of drawing on an immediate war, Lespili 
znder a neceſſity of appearing for ſome time to perſevere in the ſame ſyſtem, 
King of Pruſſia's conduct with reſbect to Poland. Leopold fhackled, in hi; 
conduct with Pruſſia, by, many peculiar circumſtances, from which his pre. 
decęſſor had been free, Offenſrve and defen/rve alliance between Pruſſia and 
the Porte increaſes Leopold”s difficuliies. Campaign opened on the Danube. 
Or/ova taken. Giurgewo befreged, and Widdin menaced. Gen, Thurn de- 
feated and killed, and the fiege of Giurgewo precipitately abandoned. Arni. 
ice on the Danube. Congreſs at Reichenbach, and conventional treaty con- 
cluded between the Kings of Hungary and Praſſia, under the mediation and 
guarantee of Great Britain and Holland. Some particulars of this treaty, 
ewhich relieves Leopold from all his difficulties. Death of the celebrated 
Marſhal Laudohn. Intermarriages between the royal houſes of Auſtria and 
Naples; Ferdinand, Leopold's ſecond jon, having previouſly obtained the grand 
duchy of Tuſcany, Diſſentions, factions, and diſtractious in Hungary, with 
their cauſes, Defigns to throw off the Auſtrian dominion. Firm, temperat,, 
and judicious conduct of Leopold. Refuſes to ſign 24 articles preſented to hin, 
Diet, fitting at Buda, repreſent their conſtitutional right to be conſulted, and 
the neceſſity of their concurrence, to render valid any queſtions of war or peace, 
Leopold conſents to their ſending deputics to affift at their negociations with the 
Porte. Unuſual concurrence of circumſtances which tended to fruſtrate the 
deſigns of the malcontents in Hungary. Farther account of the factions and 
parties which divided that country. New diploma preſented to Leopold fir 
his acceptance previous to the coronation, firmly rejected by him. Lecpold 
elected King of the Romans, and crowned Emperor at Frankfort. Armiſtice 
under the mediation of the Pruſſian miniſter, concluded in the Graud Vizir: 
camp at Siliſtria; and congreſs appointed at Siſtowia for negociating a peace. 
New Emperor arrives at Preſdurgh. Met by the diet. States choſe ths 
Arch-duke Leopold to be Palatine of the kingdom. Coronation, The En- 
peror grants, as favours, theſe conditions which be rejected as demands; and 
gains the affe4 tons of the whole nation. Extraordinary change, within a 
few months, in Leopold's circumſtances. Emperor reſtores the rights, pri- 
wileges, and conſtitution of the Milaneſe, of which they vere deprived by Je- 
feph. Enmlarges the immunities granted to the Fews. Definitive treaty if 
peace concluded at Siftevis with the Ottgman Parte, under the mediation of 
the thres allied powers, [156 
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Preparations made by the king of Sweden for remcauing the war againſt Rigs j 
| ha with wigour in the campaign of 1790. Adopts new and extraordinary, | 14 
but ſucceſiful meaſures, for gaining the affetion and ſupport A the commons, [1 
and of the people at large, independently of the nobles; and calls in ſome mem- | | 
bers of the clergy, and ſome of the burghers, to fit in his council, and to aſſift in 1 
the principal departments of government. Extreme danger of the conſequences 1 
auhich this raſh innovation was liable to produce. Guſtavus obtains great 
aud unuſual ſupplies from the ſlates for the proſecution of the war. Campaigu 
epened unuſually early in Finland; where the Swedes penetrate the Rufſiay 
frontier, and poſſeſs themſelves of ſeveral {irons and advantageous poſts. | 
Blocdy action at Karnankoſti, where a ſmall body of Swedes, being attacked 1 
by 10,000 Ruſſians under General Ingleſtrom and the prince of Anhalt, the 1 
former are repulſed and deftated with great leſs; that prince, with other prin- 
cipal officers, being among the number who fell in the conflict. Sncceſs of the 
king in perſon, in the deſperate attack upon Valkiali; takes Wilmanſtrand ' 
and other places; fixes his head quarters at Borgo, to form a junction with / 
his galley fleet. Rrnfſian grand fleet being divided, and flill in their winter. 
tations at Cronſtadt and Rævel, the duke of Sudermania becomes maſter of the 
fea. Deſperate and unfortunate attempt made by the duke to deftroy the Rnj- 
fan ſquadron in the port of Rewvel, in which he loſes tauo ſhips of the line. 
Guſtavus, in perſon, at the head of his flotilla, ſuddenly appears before Frede- 
richam, <uhere he forces all the defences of the harbour, and takes or deftroys 
a large diviſion of the Ruſſian galley fleet, which wwas there ſtationed; burning 1 
and diſtroying all the naval arſenals, ftores, and magazines, Ruffians having i 
collected their force, the tide of ſucceſs by land and fea begims to turn againſt 
the Swedes ; who loſe every thing which they bad gained in Carelia, and 4 
are obliged to repaſs the Kymens with lofi. Sea-fights on the third and J 
feurth of June. Raſh attempt upon Wybourg. Deplorable fituation of the | 
Swedes; encloſed by all the united fleets of Ruſſia in the bay of Wybourg; and 
no communication open with the ſea, but by a narrow ſtrait, which is ſtrongly | 
guarded by the enemy; and ſcarcely any means of deliverance left, Deſpe- | | 
rate and bioody fights on the third and fourth of July; the Sxwedes endeavour= "14 
ing to force their away through the narrow inlet, aud then to evade the fupe- 
ror force of the enemy in the open ſea. Prodigious lofs of men and fhips ſuj- 
rained by the Sauedes in their eſcape. Duke of Sudermania, with the remain- 
der of his ruined fleet; arrives at Sweabourg. Guſtavus, with his light 
flect, involved in fimilar danger; but though ſuſtaining great loſs, it ts 
nol quite in proportion to that of bis brother. Sudden and extraordinary 
reverſe of fortune, The king arriving at Sxeenk Sound, meets there the 
Pomeranian diviſion of galleys under colonel Cronſtadt, Puts again 1 
immediately to ſca, in order to intercept the Raſſian light fleet under 1 
che prince of Naſſau, which are on their ray to Fredericham. 
— 5 f Glorious 
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Indi it much more difficult to vindicate himſelf from the charge of winlat. 
| Ruſſian piratical ſquadron in the Archipelago deftroyed by the Alpering, 


 ewhich affords them prodigious advantages over their enemy. Batal Bey routed, 


 ftrength of Iſmailow. T aken by florm by general Suxwarow, after a long and 


. denly concluded at Galatz. Behawiour of the empreſs to the Britiſh court. 


origin in 1789. Inwvaſions of thoſe two countries aſcribed to unjuſt and an- 


. of Poland and France, pretended io have been figned at Pavia, a coarſe and 


. both inconſiſtent with the fact. Uninterrupted narrative of the Poliſh revo- 


- claration of war by France againſt Auſtria, in April 1792. That ſubje? 
reſerved to the next year. Preparatory obſervations on the ſtate of Euros, 


period. General concluſſon. 


Glorious and decifive victory obtained by Guſtawus over the prince of Nair... 
on the gth and 10th of July. Sudden and unexpected — Fn 
Ruſſia and Sweden. Some obſervations on the cauſes and conſequences | that 
event. King loaded with obloquy and reproach by his European 4 


this dſfection. Defends himſelf ſucceſsfully againſt their invectives - fir 
ing all faith and treaty in his conduct with reſpect to the Ottoman Port. 
Scheme for a auinter campaign on the Danube formed by the Ruſſian generals, 


and his army totally ruined, on the fide of Aſia, Ruſſian armies are put in 
motion in the month of Octeber. Some account of the flate, condition, and 


moſt noble defence. Dreadful and unequalled maſſacre. Account of the mon. 
bers who are ſaid to have periſhed on both ſides. Some ſucceeding ating 
between the Ruſſians and Turks during the ſummer. Treaty of peace ſud- 


Terms of peace. Clije of 1791 an epoch of reflection. New leagues and 
confederacies in this year. New conſtitutions of Poland and France this 
yecr. Short contraſt of the revolutions in thoſe two countries from their 


bitious combinations of the neighbouring ſevereigns. Treaty for the partition 


clumſy forgery. Congreſs at Pilnitz. Paper purporting to contain the f. 
cret articles agreed at Pilnitz unauthenticated and diſavowed; utterly in- 


confiftent with the pretended treaty of Pavia as to the affairs of Poland, and 


lation to the end of 1792, will be given in the next volume. Congreſs of Pil. 
nitæ did relate to France. General ftate of the queſtion raiſed upon it by thy 


oppoſite partizans. To judge fairly of it, neceſſary to take a connected view 
of the preceding and ſubſequent events, from the beginning of 1791 f the di. 


ewhen the French revelution broke out in 1789, compared with the cliſe if 
1791. French revolution the hinge of all the politics of Eurepe from this 
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c O NT E N IT S. 
Glorious and decifive victory obtaiutd by Guſtavus over the prince of Naſi, 
on the gib and 16th of July. Sudden and unexpefed peace betwers 
Ruſſia and Sweden. Some obſervations on the cauſes and conſequences of 1þ,; 
event. King loaded with obloguy and reproach by his European 13 far 

this defetion. Defends himſelf ſucceſsfully againſt their invectives; |, 
finds it much more difficult to vindicate himſelf from the charge of viblar. 
ing all faith and treaty in his conduct with reſpect to the Ottoman Pari, 

Rufſian piratical ſquadron in the Archipelago deftroyed by the Alpering, 
Scheme for a winter campaign on the Danube formed by the Ruſſian general, 
which affords them prodigious advantages over their enemy. Batal Bey row, 
and his army totally ruined, on the fide of Afia. Ruſſian armies are put in 
motion in the month of October. Some account of the ſtate, condition, and 
ftrength of Iſmailow. Taken by ſtorm by general Suavarow, after a long and 
' moſt noble defence. Dreadful and unequalled maſſacre. Account of the nen- 
bers who are ſaid to have periſhed on both ſides. Some ſucceeding aim, 
between the Ruſſians and Turks during the ſummer. Treaty of peace ſud. 
. denly concluded at Galatx. Behaviour of the empreſs to the Britiſh court, 

Terms of peace. Cloſe of 1791 an epoch of reflection. New leagues and 
confederacies in this year. New conſtitutions of Poland and France this 
yecr. Short contraſt of the revolutions in thoſe two countries from their 
origin in 1789. Iuvaſions of thoſe two countries aſcribed to unjuſt and an- 

bitious combinations of the neighbouring ſevereigns. Treaty for the partitim 
/ Poland and France, pretended to hade been figned at Pavia, a coarſe and 

clumſy forgery. Congreſs at Pilnitz. Paper purporting to contain the fi 
cret articles agreed at Pilnitz unautbenticated and diſavowed; utterly in- 
confiftent with the pretended treaty of Pavia as to the affairs of Poland, and 
. both inconſiſtent with the fact. Uninterrupted narrative of the Poliſh revo- 

lution to the end of 1792, will be given in the next volume. Congreſs of Pil. 
7:itz, did relate to France. General ſtate of the queſtion raiſed upon it by the 
oppoſite partizans. To judge fairly of it, neceſſary to take a connetted vitu 

of the preceding and ſubſequent events, from the beginning of 1791 0 the di 
= claration of war by France againſt Auſtria, in April 1792. That ſubje? 

_ reſerved to the next year. Preparatory obſervations on the flate of Europe, 
ewhen the French revelution broke out in 1789, compared with the cliſe if 


1791. French revolution the hinge of all the politics Eurepe from this 
period. Gtneral concluſions [177 


